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INTRODUCTION. 


THE year 1899 completes the fourth decade since New South Wales 
was restricted to its present boundaries. At the close of 1859 when 
Queensland was separated from it, the mother colony contained a 
population of 336,572 persons. After forty years the number has risen 
to 1,356,650 


the growth of population was :—- 





an increase of alittle overamillion. During the interval 


1RE9 eae eee 481,448 
ISTO ee rr ee ee _— 709,459 
1950 cee ne ee ees 1,081,820 


The birth rate from 1860 to 1869 was-41°83 per thousand of the 


population ; this rate, however, was not maintained, as the following 


figures show :— 


FSO0-GO iecianas cece encase Sonera: 41°S3 per thousand. 
NS iA d Oe cree cet eu tastecne nes ccates 38°90 7 
TSOU-NO Fern ccseecres Waa anit 37°31 " 
TRUE ee aes ores teatiee neces: 30°98 


During the last five vears the proportion was only 28°49 per thousand.. 
re) / } J f 7 


showing a very material decline in the short period of ten years. The 
fall in the birth rate is common to all the Australasian colonies, and is 
the weakest point in their progress. The mortality rates have greatly 
improved during the last forty years. From 1860 to 1869 the average 
number of deaths per thousand was 17:02; from 1870 to 1879, 15°43 ; 
from 1880 to 1889, 14:92 ; and in the last decennium only 12°43 per 
thousand. Part of this improvement is more apparent than real, being 
due to the lower average age of the present population as compared 
with twenty or forty years ago; but when sufficient allowance has been 
made on this score, it will be found that there has been a decided 


falling off in the death rates of the community. 
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No part of our progress has been more real than that of Education. 
In 1860 there were 798 schools of all kinds, with 34,767 scholars on the 
roll. These figures represent 1 school to 422 persons, and 10 scholars to 
every 100 persons. The proportion of schools has remained about the 
same, but the number of scholars has risen to 21 per hundred of the 
population. The leavening influence of education may be tested both 
by the census returns and by the marriage registers. In 1861, 18°68 
per cent. of the adult males, and 14:54 of the adult females could not 
read or write. Thirty years later the percentages were 5:71 for males, 
and 4°86: for females. In 1860, 265 persons out of every thousand 
married could not.sign the marriage register ; in 1870, the number was 
still large, viz., 182 ; in 1880 it had fallen to 67, and in 1890 to 27 


while in 1899 the number had declined to 14, the majority being persons 


»] 


not born in New South Wales. 


The opening up of the vast territory of the colony has been a slow 
and difficult process. The obstacles met with in crossing the mountain 
barriers, and the difficulty of obtaining money at a reasonable rate of 
interest, militated against the progress of railway construction during 
the early period. There were 70 miles of railway open in 1860; these 
lines, after paying working expenses, earned a total of £11,842, equal 
to a return of £169 per mile; the mileage under traffic is now 2,706, 
and the net earnings £1,454,831, representing £538 per mile. The 
following facts show the extent of railway development which the 


colony has witnessed during the last four decades :— 








— —_ — a 


Population per 











: “é : ‘api xpendec iy iles 
— mile of line open. | Het earnings. : aie re | oor inhabitant. 
| £ | £ 

1860 4,979 | 11,842 1,422,672 0'5 
1870 1,467 | 101,139 | 5,566,092 | 1°8 
1880 882 | 513,298 | |115'7783829 4:4 
1890 502 967,251 30,555,123 7:4 
1899 497 | 1,454,831 37,992;276 6°6 





Equally striking progress has. been made in the development of 
postal facilities and in the advantage taken of them by the public. In 


1860 there were 289 post offices, of which 36 were also telegraph stations ; 
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at the beginning of 1899, these had increased to 1,578 post offices and 
916 stations. While the letters carried in 1860 numbered 4,230,800, 
the newspapers 3,668,800, and the parcels and books, 83,700, the 
corresponding figures for 1898 were 76,981,700 letters and post-cards, 
42°570,800 newspapers, and 17,093,800 parcels and books. ‘The tele- 
grams in 1861 were only 74,200, as compared with 2,866,600 in 1898. 
The largest number of telegrams transmitted in any year was 4,101,000 
in 1890. Reduced to a basis of per thousand of the population, the 


postal figures show as follows :— 





Letters and Parcels, Books, 











Year Sy Newspapers. arid Packets. Telegrams. 

1860 12,350 | 10,710 | 244 | eee 

1870 | 14,455 7,784 | 322 359 

1880 | 30,034 18,925 | 977 1,811 

1890 57,800 36;546 | 8,133 3,722 

1898 58,214 | 32,192 | 12,926 2,168 
| 








To transact the postal business of the country, mail conveyances 
travelled 1,461,000 miles in 1860, 5,246,000 miles in 1880, and at 
least 11,500,000 in 1899. 


The oversea trade of New South Wales required; in 1860, the services 
of 1,424 vessels ;.in 1899, the number was 3,219. <A bare. statement 
of the number of vessels, however, gives no adequate idea of the de- 
velopment of the shipping trade of the country, for the tonnage of 
vessels inward, in 1860, was 427,835, as against 3,468,591 in 1899. In 
the first year the average capacity was 300 tons per vessel, compared 
with 1,080 tons at.the present time. A statement of tonnage at the 
beginning of each decennial period shows continued progress. The 


figures quoted are for vessels entering the ports of the Colony. 


1860 wee ore 427,835. tons. 
1870 cee as 689,820 _,, 
1880 ao .. 1,242,468 ,, 
1890 we ... (24135247 ..,, 
1899 ae .. 3§468,591 .,, 


The value of goods imported into “New South Wales in 1899 was 
£25,594,315, and of goods exported from the colony, £28,445,466. 
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Of the imports, £16,370,703 were retained for local consumption, 
and £9,223,612 were re-exported. The average value of imports per 
inhabitant is now £19 Os. 6d., and of exports, £21 2s. lld. There 
were years in which higher values than these were shown ; but if the 
great fall in the price of the staple produce of the country be taken 
into consideration, it will be found that both the quantity of goods 
imported and the quantity exported are greater now than at any former 
period. In the following summary are given the various trade facts for 


quinquennial periods :— 























| Annual Value of Imports. | Annual Value of Exports. 
Period. : = a. aa or . sti “a 
Total. | Per Inhabitant. Total. | Per inhabitant. 

paced ; i ee ee i Le 

| £ | & ig-ed. i £ | £28. d. 
1860-64 | 8,778,305 | 24 3 7,780,512 21.8 9 
1865-69 | 8,936,766 | 20 9 7 |i 9,473,836 2114 2 
1870-74 | 10,191,726 | 19 7 0 10,999,660 | 2017 8 
1875-79 | 14,399,877 | 2214 9 13,316,609 | 21 0°7 
1880-84 19,582,946 | 24 711 17,701,505 221 0 
1885-89 | 21,662,848 21 12 121 | 19,040,972 19 0 6 
1890-94 20,536,781 1710 6 | 22,692,220 | Se PK 
1895-99 | 21,669,230 | 1613 3 | 24,957,958 19 310 





The export of domestic produce was valued in 1899 at £19,221,854, 
equivalent to £14 5s. 9d. per inhabitant. This has been exceeded in 
some previous years, both in amount and in ratio to population ; never- 
theless, it is evidence of the very large productive power of the colony, 
while there is no other country outside Australasia which exports its own 
produce on so large a scale compared with its population. The total 
export of domestic produce from Australasia, including New Zealand, 
is well over £60,000,000, of which large sum New South Wales claims 
very nearly one-third. 


In no branch of industry has the progress of New South Wales been 
more conspicuous than in agriculture. The breadth of land devoted to 


the plough was, in 1860, not much more than 246,000 acres. At the 


present time it can hardly be less than 2,439,000 acres; or, including 
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lands sown with European and American grasses, 261,000 acres in 1860 
and 2,814,000 acres in 1900. The progress for each decennial period 


was as follows :— 


Area under cultivation (including 


Year. . sown grasses). 
ROO ee rice catoeerees Weaouereecadevetaectears 260,798 acres. 
TBO ectec eet consis ccree ce sacreeesces sass 426,976 ,, 
1 (ote | Ee ea nnnee CeCe CRIACE fovenecetreater 710,337 ,, 
1890... er er ree 1,241,419 ,, 
1900 eee eee 2,813,961 ,, 


Wheat, of course, is the main crop. In 1860 there were 129,000 
acres devoted to this cereal. As late as 1880 the area under cultivation 


was only 253,000 acres, which in 1900 had expanded to 1,425,000 acres. 


The pastoral progress of the colony has been much less satisfactory 
than the agricultural. The latest returns in regard to sheep show a 
total of 36,314,000; these figures are for December, 1899, and it 1s 
hoped that the numbers will not be any further reduced, as with one 
exception they are lower than thoseof any year since 1880. The maximum 
number of sheep in the colony was 61,831,000 in 1891, every year since 
showing a large reduction. ‘The number of horses at the present time 
is 480,700 
years. The number of cattle is 1,883,000, which is considerably below 





a much smaller total than in any of the previous nine 


the average of the past ten years, but so great has been the attention 
paid to dairying that the value of production from cattle is yearly 
increasing. The number of dairy cows in the colony is now 416,000, 
and the weight of butter produced 31,483,600 Ib., and of cheese 
3,245,300 lb. In spite of the reduced number of sheep, wool main- 
tained its high position among the exports of the colony. Included 
in the total value of domestic produce exported in 1899 is wool 


valued at £10,020,495. 


The total value of minerals won in New South Wales up to the end 
of 1899 was approximately £125,757,000, to which gold contributed 
£47,546,013 ; silver and lead, £27,882,997 ; tin, £6,382,538 ; copper, 
£5,019,480; coal and natural coke, £35,647,004 ; and kerosene shale 
and cannel coal, £1,897,659. In spite of the great fall in the price of 


silver, the value of that metal won in New South Wales is still greater 
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than that of either gold or coal. The following is the value of these - 
2a 


minerals won during 1899, the total value of all minerals being 


approximately £5,918,000 :— 


£ 
Silver and silver lead... oe ... 2,070,657 
Gold ce. ee Sas os ...  ApTEIBID 
Coal a aa Are ee woe LAST 99 


The production of gold has greatly increased of late years, and the 
return for 1899 is larger than that of any year since 1863, and was only 
five times exceeded since the first discovery in 1851. The quantity of 
coal raised in. 1899 was 4,597,028 tons, the largest output yet recorded. 
Coal, however, has so fallen in price that the large output of the past 
year sold for somewhat about the same figure as did three-fifths of the 
quantity in 1884. The average price obtained for coal at the pits’ 
mouth in 1899 was 5s. 9d. compared ‘with 8s. 8d. in 1891, and 9s. 4d, 
in 1885, 


Manutactories and allied processes afford employment for 69,000 
persons, agriculture employs 67,790; dairying, &c., 26,480; the pastoral 
industry, 27,890 ; mining, 40,830; and forestry and fisheries, 7,300. These 
total 239,290 persons and comprise the so-called productive employments. 
The value of production for 1898—the last year for which an exact 
estimate can be made—was £35,063,000, thus distributed amongst the 


classes named :— 








£ 

Manufacturing and allied: processes......... 8,879,500 
TEIN a in chsh ctnlasisk cases PM oe ges 4,827,700 
| COE ITS BEE TINE SRE. SN 2,758,000 
tp PICO LASTED ET 13,219,000 
NG Si icine rcs hese doled Saeisiaatidiebaiakbes 4,794,900 
Forestry and Fisheries ts ntecsseaeensenssena nes 800,000 

35,279,100 
Deduction for raw material, included twice 216,100 
oN LLNS TILER LOLI 35,063,000 


The sum just «given represents -£26.10s.. 3d. per inhabitant—a figure 
which is not equalled-by any. country outside Australasia. 


It is not possible to compare the public finances of the Australasian 
colonies with those of other countries, unless it be with those few states 


Xi 


where the Government undertake similar functions. The railways, 
telegraphs, and telephones, are the property of the State in each colony, 
and large debts have'been incurred for the purpose of constructing ‘these 
works ; and in New South Wales the land revenue of the State is 
nearly as large as that derived: from taxation. New South Wales has 
no general system of local government, and the maintenance and 
construction of roads, bridges, punts, wharfs, and other purely local 
works. fall to the general government; hence the extremely large 
expenditure per inhabitant which New South Wales shows as compared 
with other countries of like area and population. The revenue of New 
South Wales for 1898-9. amounted to £9,753,775, thus derived :— 





2 
Tata: VER CRNRR Coc cn Sou eae cosas serene a lesuee 2,009,510 
Railways and other Services ...............00 4,158,171 
Posts and Telegraphs ......... Rasesr mee aeric ss 775,102 
PAXASIONOY coc coc ohare eee cec ce tases encetaeneee. 2,559,702 
Othertevenie. «..........cceccccceseseces Sainenes 251,290 
Potala ee £. 9,753,775 


The expenditure of the colony was £9,734,100 distributed as follows :— 


oe 


Railways and otherServices ...........0.00066 2,640,229 
Interest and redemption of Loans........... 2,548,794 
Postiand "Telegraphs:.........0..ssccescseseveers 694,862 
PU ENBUIMCUIONT. 6.50.5 icv cic nes coecseccectsuds 743,318 
CHUTIOITSGL VICES, «5. oc cele cc seek cccrdes sess eos 3,106,897 

EOtAL ccs ncavecseoee ss £ 9,734,100 


The public debt of New South Wales stood, on 30th June, 1899, at 
£63,762,066. Of this large sum the major portion was expended upon 


reproductive works, viz :— 


NERDOURITES fice crests eal dents toammnerees meee 39,087,395 
TERR WEAVE eee ere eeeecceece mses cer raes pecnves 2,134,619 
Telegraphs and Telephones ............... 0 1,043,400 
WWASETSIEING: cncccnccrecder dace caveness dans scars 5,716,082 
SONICS: vr sce nernseac cc. d cre wevrinn Wahaceccr autres 3,188,184 
Decks-ancdk:W Rawes:. : o- severe cece soeve cerecess cows 2,032,999 





POSH: sccmceecc rs itee. £. 53,202,679 
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These give a total of £53,202,679, leaving a balance of £10,559,387, 
representing expenditure on unproductive works and services, together 
with the difference between the actual money received as the proceeds 
of loans and the face value of the debentures and stock issued. The 
sum of £63,762,066 is undoubtedly very large. It represents a total 
interest payment of £2,310,771 per annum, and an indebtedness of 
£47 16s. per inhabitant. There is, however, another view of the case. 
The assets of the Government of the colony are the public works, else- 
where described in this volume, which yield an income of £1,746,000 
after all charges of maintenance and working have been defrayed ; and 
the public lands, of which 127,600,000 acres are leased for pastoral or 
mining purposes, and 20,243,000 acres sold on deferred payments, the 
balance due in respect of which amounts to £11,169,000, bearing interest 
at the rate of 4 and 5 per cent. From the public estate there is 
obtained an annuai revenue of about £1,240,000, or, allowing £150,000 
for administration, a net revenue of £1,090,000; so that the colony has 
a revenue of £2,836,000, or £436,431 in excess of the whole charge for 
the public debt, without having to resort to taxation of any kind, and 
without parting with any more of the public lands. This fact alone 
ought to be evidence, if any such were wanted, of the ability of New 
South Wales to meet its engagements with the public creditors ; but 
this is a point on which little need be said, for the security enjoyed by 
those who hold the debentures of the colony lies more in the wealth 


and integrity of the people than in the actual possessions of the 
Government. 


The 348,000 persons in the colony in 1860 had on deposit in the 
various banks a sum of £5,721,000. This represents £16 per inhab- 
itant, and was considered at the time to be a very wonderful achievement. 
Deposits increased very rapidly, and reached their highest point in 
1891, just before the bank crisis, with a total of £43,597,000, or £38 
per inhabitant. 


The figures for 1891 include a large amount obtained in England and 
deposited in the colony, but this has been to a large extent withdrawn, 


and the sum shown in the returns, as deposited at the close of 1899, 


represents more New South Wales money than at any previous period, 
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proving how completely the country has recovered from the crisis of 
1893. The amount of money on deposit at various periods was :— 


Average 


Year. Amount. per Inhabitant. 

£ Ls: 

WSO me ee eee 5,721,208 16 8 3 
RO canes ssecs eecee: 7,044,464 14 2 6 
PRO ec irse cence’ 19,958,880 2613 8 
SOO Tcsseisecteec ince cers 43,390,141 38 13 6 
SOO Biv areceeen cate sie. 42,996,752 31 13 10 


The most satisfactory feature connected with the accumulation shown 
J 
by the increase in deposits 1s the amount of money at the credit of 


small depositors. 


The savings’ banks had on their books at the close of the year 1899 
about 269,800 depositors, with £10,429,435 to their credit. The number 
of depositors is not so large as in the neighbouring colony of Victoria, 
which has the extraordinary number of 355,619 depositors in savings’ 
banks, or nearly one out of every three persons, but it shows a 
wonderful development of the capacity for saving amongst so small a 
population. Taken at intervals of ten years, the growth of popular 
savings has been :— 


| 





| 
Year. | of eee | Amount deposited. Wee Tnhebitant, 
| | | 
| | £ £85. a. 
TSO ee erer erate eeceeeear sia eaae | 2-02) 557,197 E32" 0 
LS 7 Ol ene Saad Eee cet oi Seve eeeute sce 23,570 | 936,465 ll7 7 
PB SO rcccctac acre onde veswlwae ome aioe 61,531 2,075,856 215 6 
NOOO Crees cst aels eee een aateeerrena reer 143,826 4,730,469 4 4 4 
LOO recreate nate teenies ee ener 269,800 10,429,435 713 9 

















HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


|e is impossible to say who were the first discoverers of Australia, 

although there is evidence that the Chinese had some knowledge of 
the continent as far back as the Thirteenth Century. The Malays, also, 
would seem to have been acquainted with the northern coast ; while Marco 
Polo, who visited the East at the close of the Thirteenth Century, makes. 
reference to the reputed existence of a great southern continent. There: 
is in existence a map, dedicated to Henry the Eighth of England, om 
which a large southern land is shown, and the tradition of a Terra. 
Australis appears to have been current for a long period before it enters: 
into authentic history. | 

In 1503, a French navigator named Binot Paulmyer, Sieur de. 
Gonneville, was blown out of his course, and landed on a large island, . 
which was claimed to be the great southern land of tradition, although. 
Flinders and other authorities are inclined to think that it must have - 
been Madagascar. The Portuguese also advance claims to be the first 
discoverers of Australia, but so far the evidence cannot be said to» 
establish their pretensions. As early as 1598, Wytfliet describes the- 
Australis Terra as the most southern of all lands, and proceeds to give 
some circumstantial particulars respecting its geographical relation to- 
New Guinea, venturing the opinion that, were it thoroughly explored, 
it would be regarded as a fifth part of the world. 

Early in the Seventeenth Century, Philip the Third of Spain sent out: 
an expedition from Callao, in Peru, for the purpose of searching for a 
southern continent. The little fleet comprised three vessels, with the 
Portuguese pilot, De Quiros, as navigator, and De Torres as admiral, or 
military commander. They left Callao on the 21st December, 1605, and 
in the following year discovered the island now known as Espiritu Santo, 
one of the New Hebrides Group, which De Quiros, under the impression 
that it was indeed the land of which he was in search, named ‘‘ La 
Austrialia del Hspiritu Santo.” Sickness and discontent led to a mutiny 
on De Quiros’ vessel, and the crew, overpowering their officers during 
the night, forced the captain to navigate his ship to Mexico. Thus 
abandoned by his consort, De Torres, compelled to bear up for the 
Philippines to refit, discovered and sailed through the strait that bears 


A 





2 HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


his name, and may even have caught a glimpse of the northern coast 
of the Australian Continent. His discovery was not, however, made 
known until 1792, when Dalrymple rescued his name from oblivion, 
bestowing it upon the passage which separates New Guinea from 
Australia. De Quiros returned to Spain to re-engage in the work 
of petitioning the king to despatch an expedition for the purpose of 
prosecuting the discovery of the Terra Australis. He was finally 
successful in his petitions, but died before accomplishing his work, and 
was buried in an unknown grave in Panama, never being privileged 
to set his foot upon the continent the discovery of which was the in- 
spiration of his life. 


During the same year in which De Torres sailed through the strait 
destined to make him famous, a little Dutch vessel called the Duythen, 
or Dove, set sail from Bantam, in Java,on a voyage of discovery. This 
ship entered the Gulf of Carpentaria, and sailed south as far as Cape 
Keerweer, or Turn-again. Here some of the crew landed, but being 
attacked by natives, made no attempt to explore the country. In 1616, 
Dirk Hartog discovered the island bearing his name. In 1622 the 
Leeuwin, or Lioness, made some discoveries on the south-west coast ; 
and during the following year the yachts Pera and Arnhem explored 
the shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria. Arnhem Land, a portion of the 
Northern Territory, still appears on many maps as a memento of this 
voyage. Among other early Dutch discoverers were Van Edels; Poel, 
in 1629, im the Gulf of Carpentaria; Nuyts, in the Gulde Zeepaard, 
along the southern coast, which he called, after himself, Nuyts Land ; 
De Witt; and Pelsart, in the Batavia. Pelsart was wrecked on Hout- 
man’s Abrolhos; his crew mutinied, and he and his party suffered greatly 
from want of water. The record of his voyage is interesting from the 
fact that he was the first to carry back to Europe an authentic account 
of the western coast of Australia, which he described in any but favour- 
able terms. In 1642, Abel Janszen Tasman took up the work of Dutch 
discovery, and added Tasmania (long known as Van Diemen’s Land) 
and New Zealand to the geographical knowledge of the day. He sub- 
sequently made a voyage to the Gulf of Carpentaria, and examined the 
northern coast. 


The first English navigator to sight the Australian content was 
William Dampier, who made a visit to these shores in 1688, as super- 
cargo of the Cygnet, a trader, whose crew had turned buccaneers. On 
his return to England he published an account of his voyage, which 
resulted in his being sent out im the Roebuck in 1699 to further prose- 
cute his discoveries. To him we owe the exploration of the coast for 
about 900 miles—from Shark Bay to Dampier’s Archipelago, and thence 
to Roebuck Bay. He appears to have landed in several places in search 
of water. His account of the country was quite as unfavourable as 
Pelsart’s. He described it as barren and sterile, and almost devoid of 
animals, the only one of any mportance somewhat resembling a racoon— 


COOKS DISCOVERIES. 3 


a strange creature, which advanced by great bounds or leaps instead of 
walking, using only its hind Jegs, and covering 12 or 15 feet at a time. 
This is the Sret notice of the kangaroo w ied has come down to us. 
Between Dampier’s first and second v oyage Vlamingh visited the south- 
west coast, and entered and named the fies an River, so called from the 


number of black swans in the locality. 


The great voyage of James Cook, in 1769-70, was primarily under- 
taken for the purpose of observing the transit of Venus, but he was also 
expressly commissioned to ascertain “ whether the unexplored part of 
the Southern Hemisphere be only an immense mass of water, or contain 
another continent.” ‘The vessel fitted out for the voyage was a small 
craft of 320 tons, carrying twenty-two guns. She was built originally 
for the coal service, with a view rather to strength than to speed. 
Chosen by Cook himself, she was renamed the Endeavour, in allusion 
to the great work which her commander was setting out to achieve. 
Mr. Charles Green was commissioned to conduct the astronomical obser- 
vations, and Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander were appointed botan- 
ists to the expedition. After successfully observing the transit from the 
island of Tahiti, or Otaheite, as Cook wrote it, the Endeavour’s head 
was turned south, and then north-west, beating about the Pacific in 
search of the eastern coast of the great continent whose western shores 
had been so long known to the Dutch. Circumnavigating and minutely 
surveying New Zealand, Cook then stood due west, in order to carry 
out the instructions given him. 


After a voyage of nearly three weeks, Cook, on the 19th April, 1770, 
sighted the eastern coast of Australia, at a point which he named after 
his first lieutenant, who discovered it, Point Hicks. 'This he placed in 
latitude 38° south and longitude 148° 50’ east ; but no such headland 
has since been identified, and it is thought Cook must have been deceived 
in some manner by the sandhills of the Ninety-mile Beach. Four 
leagues farther to the north-east he discovered and named Ram Head, 
but the first important point observed was a bare and sandy headland, 
to which he gave the name of Cape Howe. 


After passing and naming Mount Dromedary, the Pigeon House, Point 
Upright, Cape St. George, and Red Point, Botany Bay was discoverec 
on the 28th April, 1770, and as it appeared to offer a suitable anchor 
age, the Endeavour entered the bay and dropped anchor. The ship 
brought- to opposite a group of natives, who were cooking over a fire. 
Cook and his crew, unacquainted with the character of the Australian 
aborigines, were not a little astonished that these natives took no notice 
of them or their proceedings. Even the splash of the anchor in the 
water, and the noise of the cable running out through the hawse hole, in 
no way disturbed them at their occupation, or caused them to evince the 
slightest curiosity. But as the captain of the Endeavour ordered out 
the pinnace and prepared to land, the natives threw off their nonchal- 
ance ; for on the boat approaching the shore, two men, each armed with 
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a bundle of spears, presented themselves on a projecting rock and made 
threatening signs to the strangers. It is interesting to note that the 
ingenious “‘ wommera,” or throwing-stick, which is peculiar to Australia, 
was first observed on this occasion. As the men were evidently de- 
termined to oppose any attempt at landing, a musket was discharged 
between them, in the hope that they would be frightened by the noise, 
but it produced no effect beyond causing one of them to drop his 
bundle of spears, of which, however, he immediately repossessed himself, 
and with his comrade resumed the same menacing attitude. At last 
one cast a stone towards the boat, which earned him a charge of 
small shot in the leg. Nothing daunted, the two ran back into the 
bush, and presently returned furnished with shields made of bark, 
with which to protect themselves from the firearms of the crew. 
Such intrepidity is certainly worthy of passing notice.’ Unlike the 
American Indians, who supposed Columbus and his crew to be super- 
natural beings, and their ships in some way endowed with life, and 
who were thrown into convulsions of terror by the first discharge of 
firearms which they witnessed, these Australians were neither excited 
to wonder by the ship, nor overawed by the superior number and un- 
known weapons of the strangers. Cook examined the bay in the 
pinnace, and landed several times ; but by no endeavour could he induce 
the natives to hold any friendly communication with him. The well- 
known circumstance of the great variety of new plants here obtained, 
from which Botany Bay derives its name, should not be passed over. 
Before quitting the bay the ceremony was performed of hoisting the 
Union Jack, first on the south shore, and then near the north head, 
formal possession of the territory being thus taken for the British Crown. 
During the sojourn in Botany Bay the crew had to perform the painful 
duty of burying a comrade—a seaman named Forby Sutherland, who 
was in all probability the first British subject whose body was committed 
to Australian soil. 

After leaving Botany Bay, Cook sailed northward. He saw and named 
Port Jackson, but forebore to enter the finest natural harbour in Aus- 
tralia. Broken Bay and other inlets, and several headlands, were also 
seen and named, but the vessel did not come to an anchor till Moreton 
Bay was reached, although the wind prevented Cook from entering this 
harbour. Still sailing northward, taking notes as he proceeded for 
a rough chart of the coast, and landing at Bustard and Keppel Bays 
and the Bay of Inlets, Cook passed over 1,300 miles without the occur- 
rence of any event worthy of being chronicled, till suddenly one night 
at 10 o’clock the water was found to shoal, without any sign of breakers 
or land. While Cook was speculating on the cause of this phenomenon, 
and was in the act of ordering out the boats to take soundings, the 
Endeavour struck heavily, and fell over so much that the guns, spare 
cables, and other heavy gear had at once to be thrown overboard to 
lighten the ship. As day broke, attempts were made to float the vessel 
off with the morning tide ; but these were unsuccessful. The water was 
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rising so rapidly in the hold that with four pumps constantly going the 
crew could hardly keep it in check. At length one of the midshipmen 
suggested the device of ‘ fothering,” which he had seen practised in the 
West Indies. This consists in passing a sail, attached to cords, and 
charged with oakum, wool, and other things, under the vessel’s keel, in 
such a manner that the suction of the leak may draw the canvas into the 
aperture, and thus partially stop the vent. This was performed with 
great success, and the vessel was floated off with the evening tide. The 
land was soon after made, near the mouth of a small stream, which Cook 
called, after the ship, the Endeavour River. A headland close by he 
named Cape Tribulation. The ship was steered into the river, and there 
careened and thoroughly repaired. Cook having completed the survey 
of the east coast, to which he gave the name of New South Wales, sighted 
and named Cape York, the northernmost point of Australia, and took 
final possession of his discoveries from latitude 38° south northward to 
latitude 10$° south, on a spot which he named Possession Island, 
thence returning to England by way of Torres Straits and the Indian 
Ocean. 

The favourable reports brought to England by the Endeavour on her 
return, and the graphic account of his voyage published by Cook, 
together with the fact that Great Britain had just lost her North 
American colonies by their successful rebellion,, turned all eyes to 
Australia, or New Holland, as it continued to be called. The difficulty 
of disposing of their criminal population was only one of the causes 
which determined the Government of the day to found the colony 
of New South Wales; for it will become evident, as this narrative 
proceeds, that all concerned felt they were engaged in founding a 
new home in the Southern Hemisphere for the British people, and 
that visions of even greater progress than has yet been attained filled 
the minds, not only of Viscount Sydney and Governor Phillip, but also 
of many reflecting persons in the colony itself. The truth of this 
view is amply demonstrated by the testimony of several contemporary 
writers. 

It was in the early part of 1787 that Viscount Sydney, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, determined to plant a colony in New South 
Wales, and by May of that year the First Fleet had been assembled. 
It consisted of the 20-gun frigate Sirius, the armed tender Supply, 
three storeships—the Golden Grove, Fishburn, and Borradale ; and six 
transports—the Alexander, Scarborough, Lady Penrhyn, Princeof Wales, 
Friendship, and Charlotte. The largest of these vessels measured only 
450 tons, and the smallest was no more than 270 tons. On board the 
six transports were packed, according to the statement made by Collins 
in his history, no fewer than 564 men and 192 women, all prisoners who 
had been sentenced to expatriation. There were also carried 168 
marines and 10 officers, commissioned and non-commissioned. These, 
with 5 medical men, a few mechanics, and 40 women—wives of 
marines—together with 13 children—the offspring of the convicts— 
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made up the total number of persons despatched to found the 
colony. Captain Phillip, R.N., was placed in command of the expe- 
dition, and given a commission as Governor and Captain-General of 
New South Wales. Second in command was Captain John Hunter, 
of the Sirius, and Mr. David Collins accompanied the expedition as 
J udge-Advocate. 

The fleet sailed in May, 1787, and after calling at Rio Janeiro, arrived 
in Botany Bay in the beginning of January, 1788. A cursory examina- 
tion convinced Captain Phillip that a more unsuitable site for a new 
settlement could hardly have been chosen than the shores of this inlet. 
Despite the profusion of new plants which had so delighted Banks and 
Solander, the neighbourhood of Botany Bay is by no means fertile. 
The scarcity of good water was a further disadvantage, while the 
bay itself was so shallow as to forbid ships approaching the shore, 
necessitating the erection of piers and jetties of great length. It was, 
besides, exposed to the full swell of the Pacific, without bays, creeks, 
or coves to afford shelter. The Governor accordingly determined to 
explore the coast in search of a more suitable site for the settlement. 
After proceeding with three of the boats about nine miles, he found 
himself abreast of the entrance to Port Jackson, which Cook had only 
seen from a distance, and had marked on his chart as a harbour for 
boats. Undeterred by this, Phillip rounded the South Head, and soon 
saw opening before him the whole expanse of one of the finest harbours 
in the world. For miles to the west stretched the peaceful waters of 
Port Jackson, which must have delighted the explorers, disheartened 
as they had been by the appearance and surroundings of Botany Bay. 
In place of the stunted serub which formed the greater part of the 
vegetation of that locality, Port Jackson was found to be surrounded 
by a thick forest of noble trees, which extended to the water’s edge, and 
promised an abundant supply of timber for building purposes. And in 
place of the open roadstead at Botany, a countless succession of bays 
and inlets opened on the astonished gaze of the hardy navigators as they 
proceeded up the harbour. Deep water was found to extend to the 
very base of the rocks, thus obviating any necessity for expensive 
wharves, the construction of which must have occupied the little com- 
munity for many months, to the neglect of more immediately pressing 
wants. 

The Governor's choice of the site of the present metropolis of 
Australasia was determined by the fact that, about six miles from the 
entrance, an apparently perennial stream of the purest water was found 
discharging itself into a beautiful sandy inlet, which was named Sydney 
Cove, in honour of the statesman under whose auspices the enterprise 
had been undertaken. Before finally deciding on this site, Captain 
Phillip spent three days in exploring the various bays, but was confirmed 
in his original choice by the fact that no such stream of water was 
found elsewhere, though in other respects numerous positions equally 
suitable presented themselves. 
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Returning immediately to Botany, preparations were made for bringing 
the colony round to Sydney Cove, when, as the fleet was standing out of 
the bay, an interesting incident occurred—two strange vessels, evidently 
making for the entrance, were discerned in the offing. Captain Phillip 
went out in the Supply to meet them, and they proved to be a French 
exploring party under the command of Jean Francois Galaup, Comte 
de la Pérouse, their vessels being the frigates Astrolabe and Boussole. 
After an interchange of courtesies, the French were left to refresh and 
refit in Botany Bay. ‘They stayed there till March, 1788, and buried 
one of their company on shore—Father Le Receveur, of the Order of St. 
Francis, the naturalist of the expedition, who died of wounds received 
in an encounter with the natives of the South Seas. His tomb is still 
extant at La Pérouse, near the north head of Botany Bay, where also a 
monument was placed, in the year 1825, to the memory of the com- 
mander of the expedition, who was shipwrecked and whose crew were 
murdered at Vanikoro, one of the Santa Cruz Islands. The monument 
was erected by Messrs. De Bougainville and Ducampier, commanding the 
French war vessels Thétis and Espérance, then lying in Port Jackson. 

On Captain Phillip’s arrival in Sydney Harbour, on the memorable 
26th January, 1788, the ships anchored in the Cove, and preparations 
were at once made for landing the colonists. The clearing of the ground 
in the vicinity, and along the banks of the little stream, was commenced, 
and when a sufficient space had thus been obtained a flagstaff was erected, 
and the Union Jack run up. After the firing of three volleys by the 
marines, the Governor read his commission, and addressed wordsof counsel, 
warning, and encouragement to the prisoners, the ceremony closing with 
general. festivity. Arduous labour succeeded this scene, for it was well 
understood that unless the settlers could raise supplies for themselves, 
the existence of the colony would be precarious, as the store of provisions 
in their possession was calculated to last only a very short time. 

Accordingly, ground was cleared at the head of Farm Cove, adjoining 
the settlement, and an attempt was made to raise wheat, but time has 
shown that the soil in the immediate neighbourhood of Sydney is not 
suited to the cultivation of this cereal, and even if a good crop had been 
obtained the colonists must have starved while it was maturing. No food 
worth mentioning was procured from the land, and the little community 
were already on the brink of starvation, when a ship arrived with another’ 
batch of colonists, but without stores. This brought matters to a climax, 
whereupon Governor Phillip sent the Sirius to the Cape Colony, and the 
Supply to Batavia, to procure provisions, which, however, could only be 
obtained in insufficient quantity, so that in a few weeks after the return 
of these vessels the state of affairs became as bad as before, and starvation 
again stared the colony in the face. Under these circumstances, every- 
one, including the Governor himself, was placed on short allowance, and 
even the sheep and cattle which had been reserved for breeding purposes 
were killed for food. In this state of affairs the Governor bethought 
himself of Norfolk Island, whither, shortly after his arrival, he had sent 
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Lieutenant Philip Gidley King, of the Sirius, to establish a branch 
colony. A detachment of 200 convicts, with a guard of 70 marines, 
was, therefore, despatched to the island. On arrival, it was found that 
King and his men had cleared a considerable portion of land, and had 
succeeded in raising an abundant crop. But the Sirius, in which the 
new detachment sailed, was wrecked on a reef off the island, so that no 
supplies were procured thence at that time. 

When the prospects of the settlement at Sydney Cove had reached 
their gloomiest, three store-ships arrived, and snatched the colony from 
the very brink of destruction by famine. This tided over the difficulty, 
and so great a privation of food was never again experienced. Fresh 
difficulties, however, beset the settlers by the arrival of some ship-loads 
of prisoners, most of whom were in a sick and dying condition. Of 
1,700 men and women embarked, 200 had died on the voyage, and 
several hundred more were found to be 2 eatremis on arrival. In 
the midst of these horrors, the Governor’s responsibilities were further 
-increased by the attempts of some of the prisoners to escape from the 
colony. Some took to the bush; others stole boats and put to sea, 
‘intending to reach the Dutch settlements in the Indian Ocean. Daring 
as this latter attempt may appear, it was in once instance successful : two 
men and a woman, in an open boat, succeeded in reaching Timor, where 
they were imprisoned and sent back to Sydney on the first opportunity. 
Numerous efforts were made to escape from the settlement by land, 
the ignorance of the convicts being such that many imagined they could 
walk overland to China, and not a few perished in the bush while 
making the attempt. 

Governor Phillip’s health gave way under the cares and anxieties of his 
office, and in 1792 he returned to England, where he received a pension 
in reward for his exertions in founding the colony, and died at an 
advanced age. More than a century later, in the year 1897, a fine 
monument to his memory was unveiled in the Garden Palace Grounds, 
Sydney, by the Governor of the day, Lord Hampden. Until the arrival 
of a successor to Phillip, Major Grose and Captain Paterson, officers in 
charge of the military, administered the government of the colony. 
In 1795, Captain Hunter, who after the loss of the Sirius had gone to 
England, arrived as the second Governor; and with his reappearance 
affairs took a new turn. He brought out a number of free settlers, 
mostly agriculturists; and some fine alluvial land having been dis- 
covered on the banks of the Hawkesbury, farming was successfully 
begun, and in a short time more than 6,000 acres were under crops of 
wheat and maize. The attempts to introduce cattle were for a time 
unsuccessful, but in 1796 a herd of 60 head was discovered at the 
‘“‘Cowpastures,” near Camden. These were the descendants of some 
cattle which had strayed from the settlement several years before; and 
though their quality was found to have deteriorated, they proved a very 
welcome addition to the live stock of the settlement. In 1800, when 
Captain Hunter left the colony, the population was over 6,000 ; attempts 
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had been made to penetrate into the interior, although without success ; 
the Hunter River and its coal-mines had been discovered, and the mines 
were being worked by a detachment of prisoners ; the city of Newcastle 
had been founded ; and the New South Wales Corps, a military body 
enlisted for service in the colony (the first detachments of which had 
arrived in 1790), formed an efficient garrison and guard over the more 
refractory prisoners. During Governor Hunter’s term of office, Bass 
and Flinders minutely examined the coast to the south of Sydney, 
in a small boat only 9 feet over all; and the former discovered the 
strait which bears his name, thus proving Tasmania to be an island, and 
not the southern extremity of the continent, as previously supposed. 

The next Governor was Philip Gidley King, previously mentioned as 
the Lieutenant of the Sirius who had been despatched by Phillip to found 
a settlement on Norfolk Island. Though all fears of famine had now 
disappeared, Governor King soon found himself involved in difficulties 
of a scarcely less distressing nature. To explain these it will be necessary 
to describe the constitution of the New South Wales Corps. This body 
had been specially raised for service in the colony, the officers of the 
King’s regiments not unnaturally objecting to be sent to such a far 
distant settlement, where they knew they would find no intellectual 
occupation, and that their sole work would consist in acting as a prison 
guard, or, at most, in making a few raids, in alleged reprisals for the 
misdeeds of the ill- used, and often sorely provoked, aborigines. Asa 
military guard of some sort was necessary, this corps was raised, and a 
few enterprising spirits—many of whom had never served hefore—were 
induced to accept commissions, with the view of obtaining grants of 
land and making their fortunes in the colony. Unfortunately, the 
readiest means to this end was found in the import trade, and as rum 
was in great request, the officers of the New South Wales Corps became 
importers of that spirit in large quantities—and even set up private stills 
in detiance of a Government order. Governor King was specially com- 
missioned to put a stop to the traffic, a full account of which will be 
found in another part of this volume. King proceeded to act with great 
promptitude, and his vigorous proceedings in sending away thousands of 
gallons of spirits and wine created a storm of indignation among the 
importers, and greatly embittered the officers of the New South Wales 
Corps against the Government. 

During King’s time, a serious mutiny occurred among the prisoners. 
The more tractable of these were “ assigned ” as servants to the settlers, 
and engaged in working the farms and squattages ; but the more reckless 
characters, made desperate in many instances by the treatment they re- 
ceived, were worked on the roads, in chain-gangs. A party of over 300 
of these chain-gang men was employed at Castlehill, on the road between 
Parramatta and Windsor. These men, taking advantage of the small 
number of their guard, abandoned their work, managed to remove their 
irons, seized some firearms, and marched towards the Hawkesbury, ex- 
pecting to be reinforced by the men employed in the neighbourhood, 
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But Major Johnston, second in command of the New South Wales 
Corps, pursued them with only twenty men, and on coming up with 
them, charged with such precipitation that the mutineers were fain 
to lay down their arms and beg for mercy. ‘Three or four of the 
ringleaders were afterwards hanged, but the rest were permitted to 
return to their duty on undertaking to be of good conduct for the 
future. 

An event of the utmost importance to the colony also took place under 
the administration of Governor King. This was the initiation of wool- 
growing. John Macarthur, who had held a commission as captain in 
the New South Wales Corps, procured, with great trouble and perse- 
verance, some Spanish merinos, and having obtained a grant of 10,000 
acres of land across the Cowpasture River, which estate he named 
“ Camden,” commenced the growth of wool on a:large scale. In a short 
time his enterprise showed every sign of a successful issue, to the great 
benefit of the colony generally, and his own personal advantage. In 
spite of these evident signs of material progress, however, Governor 
King was so worn out with the conflicts caused by his endeavours 
to suppress the rum traffic, and was in such constant colliston with 
the officers of the New South Wales Corps on that account, that he 
seized the first opportunity of leaving the colony, and was succeeded 
in the Government, in 1806, by William Bligh, a post-captaim in the 
Navy. 

Governor Bligh was a distinguished naval officer. His wonderful 
voyage afterthe Mutiny of the Bounty had caused the Imperial Govern- 
ment to entertain a high opinion of his conduct, as well as of his courage 
and determination. His services were numerous, and he had been pub- 
licly thanked by Lord Nelson, after the bombardment of Copenhagen, 
for the gallantry and skill which he displayed on that occasion. Hence 
he was selected as a fit man to crush the clique of officers engaged in the 
rum traffic, and to purify official life in the colony. King had been only 
partially suecessful in this direction, and the British Government. gave 
the strictest injunctions to Captain Bligh to stop the trade in spirits. 
Accordingly, in February, 1807, he issued the following general order :— 
“His Excellency the Governor laments to find by his late visit through 
the colony that the most calamitous evils have been produced by per- 
sons bartering, or paying, spirits for grain of all kinds, and the neces- 
saries of life in general, and to labourers for their hire ; such proceedings 
depressing the industrious and depriving the settlers of their comforts. 
In order, therefore, to remedy these grievous complaints, and to relieve 
the inhabitants, who have suffered by the traftic, he feels it his duty to 
put a total stop to this barter in future, and to prohibit the exchange of 
spirits or other liquors as payment for grain, animal food, wearing 
apparel, or any other commodity whatsoever, to all descriptions of per- 
sons in the colony and its dependencies.” 

This order is in itself sufficient to indicate to what fearful lengths 
the “ rum currency” had been carried. Naturally it would have been 
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expected that all respectable people, the mihtary and ex-military 
especially, would have joined the Governor heart and soul in his efforts 
to put a stop to the traffic, and induce a more healthy state of things. 
Such, however, was not the case; and the struggle in respect to 
the illicit trade continued throughout the whole period of Bligh’s 
governorship. 

Other matters embittered the relations between the Governor and the 
colonists, and in these Bligh was not so obviously in the right as in his 
attempt to put down the contraband traffic in spirits. The contest 
reached its climax on the arrest of John Macarthur, whose efforts to 
promote the growth of wool have been alluded to. That gentleman had 
become specially obnoxious to the Governor ; and, as he was also the 
chief trader in the community, he was selected as a scapegoat for the 
sins of the rest. Matters were brought to a crisis in the following 
manner, though the immediate circumstances of his prosecution had no 
direct connection with the barter of spirits. Mr. Macarthur had been 
part owner of a vessel that traded to Tahiti for salt pork and other 
articles for the supply of the colony. While this vessel was lying in 
Port Jackson, he received a summons from Mr. Atkins, the Judge- 
Advocate—that is, Chief Justice—to appear before him to make answer 
to a complaint on the part of the crew of his vessel, of withholding from 
them their wages, in consequence of which they alleged that they had 
been compelled to break through the port regulations by coming ashore 
without special order. Macarthur returned an answer in writing, 
explanatory of his conduct in the matter, but did not obey the summons 
by appearing in person. ‘This was construed to be an act of contumacy, 
which some attributed to a feeling of personal resentment towards the 
Governor, engendered by the action of the latter against the “1um 
curreney.” 

A warrant was accordingly issued for Macarthur’s apprehension, and 
on the 25th January, 1808, he was brought before the Judge-Advocate 
and a military jury of six, consisting of officers of the New South Wales 
Corps—such being at the time the composition of the Supreme Court of 
the colony. Mr. Macarthur objected to the Judge-Advocate sitting on 
his trial, on the ground that he bore him personal ill-feeling, for which 
assertion it would appear that there was some foundation, especially as 
Atkins’ adviser throughout the whole proceedings was one George 
Crossley, a transported attorney, who is believed to have been an enemy 
of Macarthur. Although the defendant’s objection was sustained by 
the six military ofticers, the Judge-Advocate refused to abdicate his 
position, and the Governor declined to supersede him—for which, 
indeed, he had no authority, Atkins having been appointed by the 
British Government. 

At this juncture, the Governor summoned the six officers to his 
presence to explain their conduct in supporting Macarthur’s protest 
and refusing to sit with the Judge-Advocate, but they declined to obey. 
The Governor also sent several times during the next day to Major 
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Johnston, the Commandant, at his residence at Annandale, asking him 
to confer with him as to the conduct of his subordinates. That officer, 
however, declined to come to town, on the plea of ill-health. This was 
an evident subterfuge, for between 6 and 7 p.m. on the same day (the 
Anniversary of the foundation of the colony) he suddenly made his 
appearance in the Barrack Square, where, if we may believe his state- 
ment, he found everything in a state of ferment and confusion, and 
himself beset with the clamours of a number of the leading inhabitants, 
civil as well as military, calling upon him to put the Governor under 
arrest. He accordingly marched at the head of his regiment, with drums 
beating and colours flying, to Government House, and Bligh was put in 
close confinement in his own residence. Johnston thereupon assumed 
the government, his first act being to suspend the Judge-Advocate, the 
Commissary, the Provost-Marshal, the Chaplain, and other principal 
officials, and to appoint others to act in their place. 

Major Johnston continued to administer the government till his 
Lieutenant-Colonel (Foveaux) superseded him, as the senior officer in 
the colony, and eventually Colonel Paterson came from Tasmania and 
assumed the direction of affairs. Both these officers approved Johnston’s 
proceedings, but the latter set Bligh at liberty, after a detention of 
twelve months, on condition of his proceeding straight to England 
in a vessel which was then ready to sail. Bligh promised to do 
so, but on his way called at Tasmania, where the military authorities 
attempted to detain him ; he was, however, successful in escaping their 
hands, 

News of the affair had meanwhile reached England, and the Govern- 
ment, being very much concerned at the proceedings of the military, 
despatched Lieutenant-General Macquarie to the colony as Governor. 
His instructions were to reinstate Governor Bligh for twenty-four hours, 
to assume the government himself, and to send Johnston home under 
close arrest. Bligh could not be reinstated, as he had left Sydney ; so 
Macquarie’s first act was to arrest Major Johnston, who was subse- 
quently tried by court-martial in England and sentenced to be cashiered, 
the leniency of the sentence being such as to call forth special remark 
from the Prince Regent, in a minute appended to the proceedings, 
distinctly stating that it was not to be drawn into a_ precedent. 
Johnston afterwards returned to the colony, and died at his estate at 
Annandale. 

With the arrival of Governor Macquarie, the colony entered on a stage 
of decided progress. The final abolition of the traffic in rum was followed 
by a marked improvement in the morals of the population. Schools 
were established, and the children, who had hitherto grown up in total 
ignorance, were taught to read and write, and instructed in useful handi- 
crafts. An impetus was given to exploration ; and the dwellings of the 
settlers in the bush were much improved by the efforts of the Governor 
during the annual tours which he made through the colony. Churches 
and public buildings were erected, asylums founded, and a better tone 
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was given to society generally by the exertions of this philanthropic 
Governor, ably seconded by the endeavours of his high-minded wife, who 
laboured to improve the condition of her sex and the children in the 
colony. Among the many beneficial works undertaken by Macquarie, 
by far the most important was the road over the Mountains, via Lapstone 
Hill and Mount Victoria, to Bathurst. After many attempts to penetrate 
the Coast Range, it had at last been successfully crossed, in 1813, by 
Blaxland, Wentworth, and Lawson, names memorable in the annals of 
the colony. An account of the expedition will be found in another 
place. 

Another distinguishing feature of Governor Macquarie’s policy, which 
was almost as beneficial as his efforts to instruct the population in religion 
and morality, and to open up the country, was the favour with which 
he treated the “ emancipists ”—that is, those convicts who had become 
free by serving out their sentences. When it is remembered that the 
majority of those transported had heen guilty of petty offences only, or 
of acts which in the present day would scarcely be deemed offences at 
all, the Governor’s determination to give every encouragement in the way 
of official recognition to emancipists must be strongly commended. To 
transport a person for a petty offence, to ostracise him for the rest of his 
life, and to extend the social ignominy to his children, was in the highest 
degree unjust ; and Governor Macquarie, as a humane man, set his face 
against the custom. In religious matters he showed a largeness of mind 
in advance of public opinion, by removing, as far as lay in his power, the 
religious disabilities under which a large section of the colonists laboured. 
In 1821, after a longer term of office than has been allotted to any Go- 
vernor either before or since, “L. Macquarie, Esq.,” as he modestly 
styles himself in the inscriptions on the public buildings he erected— 
discarding the prestige attaching to his military rank—left the colony, 
to the regret of the entire population, and was succeeded by Sir Thomas 
Brisbane. 

The new Governor trod in the steps of his predecessor. He carried on 
the work of exploration, and in 1823 despatched Mr. Oxley, Surveyor- 
General, tosurvey Moreton Bay, Port Curtis, and other parts of the north- 
eastern coast-line. Following up the information furnished by a cast- 
away named Pamphlett, Oxley discovered a river debouching into 
Moreton Bay, which he named after the Governor; and a town was 
founded on its banks, also named Brisbane, which has become the capital 
of the colony of Queensland. The Murray and Murrumbidgee Rivers 
were discovered soon afterwards by Hovell and Hume, who had formed 
an exploring party under the auspices of the Governor. The immigra- 
tion ot free settlers was much encouraged by Sir Thomas Brisbane, the 
result being the arrival of numbers of young men, many possessing 
capital, who became squatters, and soon wrought an important change 
in the colony, by causing the costly Government farms to be broken up. 
As a consequence, the wants of the community were more cheaply and 
better supplied by private enterprise. Censorship of the press, which 
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had been strictly enforced up to this time, was abolished by Governor 
Brisbane, by proclamation dated 15th October, 1824. Trial by jury was 
introduced about the same period, by which the privilege of being tried 
by his peers was extended to every man, the assessors to the judge 
before that time having been chosen exclusively from officers in the 
Army. Sir Francis Forbes, the first Chief Justice, was mainly instru- 
mental in introducing this great and salutary change in the administra- 
tion of the law. The first normally constituted jury sat at the November 
Quarter Sessions of 1824. Am Act had also been passed by the Imperial 
Parliament, in 1823, which conferred another most important privilege 
on the colony. It was provided that the Governor should nominate a 
Legislative Council of seven members, by whose advice he was to be 
guided. Previous to the appointment of this Council, the Governor 
had been virtually absolute in power, the only check upon him being the 
public opinion of the colonists, and the authority of the British Govern- 
ment as represented by the Secretary of State for the Colonies. This 
Council of Seven was really the nucleus around which have gathered our 
present Constitution and the liberties we now possess. It was the first 
step—in which, says the proverb, all the difficulty consists ; and yet it 
was only after much agitation that even this initial effort was allowed 
to be made. 


The next Governor was Major-General Ralph Darling, who, finding the 
colony in the state of progress above described, by a series of blunders 
nearly succeeded in destroying the beneficial result of the efforts of his 
predecessors. Arriving in Sydney in 1825, he soon became involved 
in very serious disputes with the colonists and the press. In order to 
meet the criticisms of the latter, a number of Acts were passed by the 
Council, which had the effect of stifling obnoxious comments for the time. 
One good result which sprang indirectly from these arbitrary Acts was the 
enlargement, in 1828, of the Legislative Council from seven to fifteen 
members. The Bushranging Act was passed by this Council to put 
down a prevalent nuisance—the gangs of escaped prisoners who infested 
the principal roads and robbed travellers without distinction. 


The work of exploration made some progress in Governor Darling’s 
time, the famous journeys of Captain Charles Sturt having been 
undertaken with his sanction. Other explorers were Allan Cunningham, 
Hume, and George Macleay, son of Alexander Macleay, the Colonial 
Secretary of that day. 


It was strongly suspected at this time that the French had an idea 
of forming settlements in Australia. French ships constantly appeared 
off the coast, ostensibly fitted out for the purpose of making geographical 
discoveries, but really, it was believed, to found a colony in any Aus- 
tralian territory which they might find unoccupied. To frustrate this 
suspected design, Darling despatched two expeditions, in 1826, to 
King George’s Sound and Western Port, in which neighbourhoods it 
was surmised the French were hovering. To show that there was some 
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ground for these fears, chimerical as they may now appear, it will be 
sufficient to quote the Governor’s instructions to the officers in charge 
of the expeditions. He says :—‘‘ Should you find the French already 
in occupation, you will, notwithstanding, land the troops, and signify to 
the Frenchmen that their continuance with any view of establishing 
themselves, or colonisation, will be considered an unjustifiable intrusion 
on his Britannic Majesty’s possessions.” No Frenchmen, however, were 
found at either of the places named, and settlements were therefore 
promptly formed at Western Port, and at King George’s Sound and Swan 
River, in Western Australia. When Governor Darling left the colony 
in 1831, much progress had been achieved, in spite of the newspaper 
war and his personal unpopularity; the population had reached over 
51,000 for the whole of New South Wales, and the value of the total 
exports was £500,000. 

The unpopularity of Governor Darling gave a factitious advantage to 
his successor, Sir Richard Bourke, even before his sterling qualities had 
become known. Sir Richard Bourke may be said to have been the real 
founder of our present free institutions, as under his rule the foundations 
of the Constitution we now enjoy were well and firmly laid, on the solid 
basis of full and equal rights to all, whatever their sect or belief, and 
whether emancipist or originally free: Immigrants began to arrive in 
large numbers, under a policy of assisted immigration which was then 
initiated. The first vote in aid of immigration was made by the 
Legislative Council at Bourke’s suggestion, and the British Government 
doubled the amount given by the colony. Under that system the first 
batches of immigrants to arrive were fifty young women from an orphan 
school in Cork, and fifty-nine mechanics from Scotland, whom the 
Rev. Dr. Lang introduced for the purpose of building the Australian 
College. 

But the great achievement of Sir Richard Bourke’s administration 
was the establishment of religious equality, and the breaking up of the 
monopoly of Government aid enjoyed by one communion. For his 
services in the cause of liberty, in this and other instances, a movement 
was set on foot after his departure—which took place in 1837, twelve 
months after the passing of the Church Act—to erect a statue of him in 
Sydney. Mr. Westmacott was commissioned to design a figure of Sir 
Richard in bronze, which, together with a granite pedestal, arrived in 
Sydney in 1842. It was erected where it now stands, at the Macquarie- 
street entrance to the Domain, opposite to the Public Library, and was 
unveiled on the 11th April, 1842. A general holiday was proclaimed 
on the occasion, and the assemblage was the most numerous which had 
up to that time gathered, for any purpose, in the metropolis. The 
succeeding Governor, Sir George Gipps, delivered a speech, laudatory of 
his predecessor, in whose steps he said he was resolved to tread. This 
was the first statue ever set up in Australia. It was no more than a 
fitting tribute to the virtues of the Governor, and serves even now as a 
reminder of the new order of things which he introduced. 
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The famous expeditions of Sir Thomas Mitchell, who had succeeded 
Oxley as Surveyor-General, were undertaken during Bourke’s tenure of 
office. The first was to the north, as far as Liverpool Plains ; in the 
second, the country between the Bogan and the Macquarie was surveyed ; 
and in the third, the course of the Darling was traced, from its source 
to its junction with the Murray. In the fourth, Mitchell discovered 
the rich lands of Victoria, which so enraptured him that he named the 
country Australia Felix. 

The administration of Sir George Gipps was marked by the abolition 
of transportation. The system of assigning convicts as servants to the 
settlers had ceased in 1838, and transportation itself was abolished by 
an Order in Council in 1840, though an attempt was made to revive it 
nine years later. For many years previous to its abolition, the system 
of transportation was viewed with great disfavour by the colonists, and 
a powerful league was formed as early as 1830 to bring about its 
cessation. During the fifty-three years when New South Wales was 
open to receive British prisoners, the number of convicts who landed in 
Sydney was about 82,250, of whom 70,040 were males and 12,210 
females. At the census of March, 1841, there were in the colony 
19,397 persons, 15,760 males and 3,637 females, originally bond, but 
free by servitude or emancipation ; and 26,977 persons, 23,844 males 
and 3,133 females, whose period of servitude had not expired. It would 
therefore appear that out of the total number of convicts sent to the 
colony, 46,374 remained at the abolition of the system of transporta- 
tion, while 35,876 had either been removed by death or had left the 
settlement. 


The great event of Governor Gipps’ time was undoubtedly the 
introduction of a new Constitution, by the establishment of a Legislative 
Council composed of thirty-six members, twelve nominated by the Crown, 
and the remainder elected by those who were placed on the electoral 
roll, a small property qualification being required. The new Council 
met on the Ist August, 1843. 


A great’ commercial crisis followed soon after the introduction of 
the new Constitution, and was the cause of serious and widespread 
distress. An account of the causes which led up to this period of 
acute depression, and of the remedial measures, such as the Insol- 
vency Act and the Lottery Bill, adopted to enable the colony to 
weather the storm, will be found in previous issues of this work. 

The first agitation for the formation of the Port Phillip District into 
a separate colony took place in 1844, towards the close of Governor 
Gipps’ administration, and the claims of the trans-Murray residents to 
govern themselves were ably advocated by Dr. Lang, one of the 
six members returned by the district since known as the colony of 
Victoria. The entire population of what is now New South Wales, 
Victoria, and Queensland did not, at that period, exceed 150,000, 
of which the Port Phillip District contained only 30,000. Their 
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distance from the seat of government nevertheless justified the demand 
of the Victorians for separation, which was conceded, to their great 
permanent benefit, in 1851, seven years after the first agitation, and 
when the population of Victoria numbered 77,345. In December, 
1859, New South Wales was again dismembered, losing its northern 
province, which was constituted a separate colony under the name of 
(Jueensland. 

Sir George Gipps was succeeded as Governor by Sir Charles Augustus 
Fitzroy, during whose tenure of office occurred several of the most im- 
portant events in the history of Australia. These, in the order of their 
happening, were the final abolition of transportation in 1849 ; the 
separation of Victoria in 1851; the discovery of gold in the same 
year; and the establishment of Responsible Government in 1855-6. 
The abolition of transportation was not accomplished without a 
severe struggle with the pro-assignment party, the details of which 
will be found in previous issues of this work. 

The discovery of gold, in 1851, was by far the most important incident 
which had yet occurred in the annals of the country. An account of 
that remarkable event, together with its industrial and commercial 
results, will be found in its proper place, but a few remarks are here 
called for as to the historical bearing of the great discovery. For many 
years prior to 1851 it was known that small quantities of gold had 
been found in the Bathurst district ; and a colonist offered, during the 
administration of Sir George Gipps, to conduct the Government sur- 
veyors to a spot where he said gold existed in payable quantities, but 
the project was discouraged. After a few years, however, when wages 
were low and work was scarce, the tale of a discovery of gold was 
suddenly on every tongue. 

In the early part of 1851 nuggets began to arrive in Sydney. They 
had been found in the vicinity of Bathurst, and their inspection by the 
public raised a wave of excitement, which affected all classes. It is not 
surprising that the possibility of amassing a fortune in a few months— 
which seemed indisputable from the presence of so many specimens of 
gold—should have induced hundreds of people of all ranks to abandon 
their employments, and set out for Bathurst. Nor could news of such 
a nature be confined within the colony, and before many months had 
elapsed the presence of gold in Australia was known all over the world. 
Then, from every quarter of the globe, followed a mighty rush of the 
most enterprising spirits and those physically the most capable of 
enduring the unknown hardships before them—a circumstance on which 
Australians in the future will have occasion to congratulate themselves ; 
for the splendid physique of the early colonists, already manifested in 
their sons and daughters, must undoubtedly become the inheritance of 
succeeding generations. 

The effect produced on society by this most fortunate discovery was 
unpleasant enough at first. Stations throughout the colony were left 
without hands, and all ordinary occupations were threatened with 
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extinction, in consequence of the general exodus to the gold-fields. The 
squatters even petitioned the Government asking that martial law might 
be proclaimed, and all gold-digging peremptorily prohibited, in order 
that the regular industrial pursuits of the country should not be inter- 
fered with. The Governor, however, refused to accede to this manifestly 
absurd request. So great a change in the circumstances of the country 
as that wrought within so short a time by the gold discovery, could not 
fail to affect many persons prejudicially. But after a few years, affairs 
resumed their normal course, and gold-mining found its level as one of 
the ordinary industries of the country. The great and permanent benefit 
which resulted from the influx of an enterprising population, the increase 
of wealth, and the consequent development of many other industries, 
cannot be overrated. Nothing since the introduction of wool-growing has 
tended so much to develop its resources, and to make so widely known the 
great advantages which Australia offers to the overcrowded populations 
of the Old World, as the discovery of gold in 1851. Since that era the 
country’s progress has been by leaps and bounds, and Australia, which 
was before regarded merely as a far-off dependency of Great Britain, 
now takes a place amongst the nations of the world, and is in a fair way 
of realising the prophetic visions of future greatness which inspired its 
founders. 

For several years before the discovery of gold there bad been growing 
up among the colonists a strong desire for a larger measure of self- 
government. ‘The position of the colony as a Crown dependency was a 
galling one, especially when the population became so largely increased 
through the outbreak of the gold fever. It was felt that the old 
system, which might have sufficed for the government of the people 
when their numbers were few, was quite unsuitable for so large a 
community as New South Wales had become. Hence the agitation 
that had already been commenced in favour of a free Constitution was 
continued with ever-increasing force. 

In 1851, an Act was passed by the Imperial Parliament (13 and 14 
Vic., No. 59), in accordance with which the dependency of Victoria was 
erected into a separate colony, and provision was made to confer a 
Constitution upon New South Wales. Accordingly, in 1852, a Select 
Committee of the Legislative Council was appointed to prepare a 
Constitution for the colony, in pursuance of the powers conferred 
by the Act above cited. The first result of the labours of the 
‘Committee was the despatch of a remonstrance to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, directed not so much against the old 
form of government, as against the amendment of the Constitution 
which it was proposed to introduce. Subsequently, after much cor- 
respondence, and the receipt of a despatch from the Secretary for 
the Colonies, Sir John Pakington, practically conceding all that 
the colonists demanded, a Committee of the Legislative Council was 
appointed +o draft the new Constitution. This Committee con- 
sisted of the following gentlemen :—Messrs. Wentworth, Deas-Thomson, 
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James Macarthur, Cowper, Martin, Macleay, Thurlow, Murray, and 
Dr. Douglas. 

The Committee, in their report, stated that they desired to have a 
form of government in perfect accordance with the British Constitution, 
and that a conservative element ought to be constantly present in the 
Constitution ; and for this reason they declared they did not feel inclined 
to hazard the experiment of an Upper House based on the general 
elective franchise. To provide for this Upper House the Committee 
gravely made the following recommendations. They proposed that an 
hereditary nobility should be created, leaving the Crown to decide 
whether or not to give the first holder of a title a seat for life, and that 
the aristocracy to “be thus established should, in the future, elect a 
certain number of their order to form the higher branch of the I Legis- 
lature. The question of federation was also noticed in the report :— 
“‘Qne of the most prominent legislative measures required by the colony, 
and the colonies of the Australian group generally, is the establishment 
at once of a General Assembly, to make laws in relation to those 
intercolonial questions that have arisen, or may hereafter arise, among 
them. The questions which would claim the exercise of such a juris- 
diction appear to be (1) intercolonial tariffs and the coasting trade ; 
(2) railways, roads, canals, and other such works running “through 
any two of the colonies ; (3) beacons and lighthouses on the coast ; 
{4) intercolonial gold regulations ; (5) postage between the said colonies ; : 
(6) a general court of appeal from the courts of such colonies ; (7) a 
power to legislate on all other subjects which may be submitted to them 
by addresses from the Legislative Councils and Assemblies of the 
colonies, and to appropriate to any of the above-mentioned objects the 
necessary sums of money, to be raised by a percentage on the revenues 
of all the colonies interested.” 

This report, when it was made public, caused a good deal of com- 
motion in the metropolis, and at a public meeting, held at the “Ro oyal 
Hotel,” the following energetic protest against part of the scheme was 
adopted :—‘‘ That this meeting views with surprise and strong feelings 
of opposition the scheme proposed for the political constitution of the 
colony, especially in respect to the establishment of an Upper House 
of Crown nominees, and a certain unprecedented order of colonial 
nobility”; and a further re solution decided that. ‘‘a larger meeting 
should be held, in order to record a protest against a measure so 
repugnant to the feelings of British subjects, and fraught with so 


much danger to the political rights of the people.” A more 
numerous meeting was accordingly held, the principal speakers at 


which were Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Parkes, Messrs. Robert 
Johnson, Montefiore, Deniehy, Mort, Piddington, Flood, and Arch- 
deacon McEncroe. 

In spite of these meetings, the Council proceeded to debate the Report 
as it stood. After a great deal of opposition to the retention of the 
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“aristocratic” clause, and after the holding of more public meetings, 
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the “Constitution Act,” the basis of the rights we now enjoy, was finally 
passed on the 21st December, 1853. This Act established two Legisla- 
tive Chambers. The first was to consist of not less than twenty-one 
natural-born or naturalised subjects (four-fifths of whom were to be 
persons not holding any office of profit under the Crown) who were to 
be nominated by the Governor in the name of the Queen. ‘The first 
members were to hold their seats for five years, at the expiration of 
which period all appointments were to be made for life. The President 
was to be appointed by the Crown. The Legislative Assembly was to 
consist of fifty-four members, the qualification for the franchise being 
fixed as follows :—All inhabitants of full age, being native-born or 
naturalised subjects of the British Crown, and not having been con- 
victed of any crime—or, if convicted, pardoned—and having paid all 
rates and taxes for which they were liable, were placed in the condition 
precedent required for either voting or being elected to the Assembly, 
but they were required, in addition, to be qualified in the following 
respects :—As the owner of a freehold estate of £100; as a householder, 
lodging occupier, or leaseholder for three years at £10 per annum. To 
these were added boarders at £40 per annum, persons receiving £100 
a year salary, and pasture-license holders for one year. Ministers of 
religion were declared incapable of being elected to the Legislature. 
Subsequent alterations to the Constitution Act removed that restriction, 
and made universal manhood suffrage the basis of the electoral system 
of the colony, with the application of the principle popularly known as 
‘one man, one vote.” A full account of the parliamentary system will 
be found in the chapter of this work treating of ‘Constitution and 
Government.” 

Before the Constitution could become operative, it was necessary that 
the sanction of the British Parliament should be obtained, and for this 
purpose Wentworth (whose name has become identified with the establish- 
ment of Responsible Government) and E. Deas-Thomson were authorised 
by the Council to proceed to England in order to do what lay in their 
power to facilitate the passage of the necessary measure. Accordingly, 
about the middle of the year 1855, an Act was passed by the Imperial 
Parliament, empowering the Queen to assent to the Bill drawn up by 
the Council, and on the 19th December the new Constitution was 
formally inaugurated by Governor-General Sir William Denison, 
who had just succeeded Fitzroy, being sworn in afresh under a Com- 
mission from the Queen, which revoked his former credentials and 
appointed him “ Governor-in-Chief” of New South Wales. The writs 
for the first Parliament were issued on the 22nd May of the following 
year. 

With the enumeration of the events that led up to the introduction 
of responsible government this narrative fitly closes. All that has since 
taken place has been treated, as far as possible, as belonging to statistics, 
and will be found dealt with in various places in other chapters of this 
volume. 
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The succession of Governors, from the foundation of the colony to the 
present time, is given in the following table :— 


Captain A. Phillip, R.N. 
Major F. Grose, New 

(Lieutenant-Governor) ........ .......c000 cceeseceees 
Captain W. Paterson, N.S.W. Corps (Lieutenant- 

CFOVETROR) Mori ccc sere es sone nese eee 
Captain Hunters Rh. Nimes. sss eee te caneresitee: 
Cantainiis Ge Kings RENte, sens ete eee eee 
Captain (Wie Bligh; RIN see one ara y ener 


During G@ovenier Bligh’s suspension— 
Major G. Johnston, N.S. W. Corps 


South Wales Corps 


Lieutenant-Colonel J. Foveaux, N.S.W. Corps | 
Colonel W. Paterson, N.S.W. Corps ............ ) 
Major-General L. Macquarie ......... .......seceeeeee 
Major-General Sir T. Brisbane, K.C.B. ............ 
Colonel Stewart, 3rd Regiment (Acting Governor) 
Lieutenant-General Ralph Darling .................. 


Colonel P. Lindsay, C.B., 39th Regiment, (Acting 
Governor) 


ee ee ee ee ee 


Major-General Sir Richard Bourke, K.C.B. ....., 
Lieut.-Colonel K. Snodgrass, 52nd Regiment 

(Acting Governor) ............. Seea scot Re sree: 
siriGeorge GIDPSic ei tesecest ee eee ancar cea: 


Lieut.-General Sir Maurice O’Connell, Com- 

mander of the Forces (Lieutenant-Governor)... 
SiriCharles7A; Pitzroy, th. ©... Week. sccecencscccsre 
Sir William Thomas Denison, K.C.B. ............... 


Lieutenant-Colonel John F. Kempt, 12th Regi- 
ment) (A GIMIMISUPALOU) i 6. 2.c.cccc-cs cece hese censens cots. 


The Right Honorable j Administrator 
Sir John Young, 


K.C.B., G.C.M. es | Gov rernor-in-Chief ......... 


Major- ener ‘al Sir Trevor Chute, K.C.B., Com- 
mander of the Forces (Administrator) TTS 


The Right Honorable the Earl of Belmore, P.C. 
Sir Alfred Stephen, Knt., C.B. (Administrator) 
Sir Hercules George Robert Robinson, G.C.M.G. 
Sir Alfred Stephen, K.C.M.G., C.B. (Lieutenant- 

(zovernor) ....... Deets Mens cns cecum cca enieconaeccneC ero t. 
The Right Honorable Sir Augustus William 


Frederick Spencer Loftus, P. C., (Os Ord see eerry 
Sir Alfred Stephen, G.C.M.G., C.B. (Lieutenant- 
(FOVEINOE) Mean can erence medccretaeasascemncerceuess 
The Right H Fonarable Baron Carrington, P.C., 


G.C.M.G. 


Coe eee eer e ees eseee FT SHereetseHFF SHH Ft EHeeesse SOHO 


Sir Alfred Ste phen, G.C.M.G., C.B. (Lieutenant- 
Governor)... 


o 6) 6.015:) 6)6°9:6.» | 0) 0.6.6 06:6 €.0.0. 0.0) 0.0:0:0 (6.010 6-0 8/6 


From 


°6 Jan., 1788 


11 Dec., 1792 
13 Dec., 1794 

7 Sept.,1795 
28 Sept., 1800 
13 Aug., 1806 


26 Jan., 1808 
1 Jan., 1810 
1 Dec., 1821 
6 Dec., 1825 

19 Dec., 1825 


1831 
1831 


22 Oct., 
3 Dec., 


6 Dec., 
24 Feb., 


1837 
1838 


12 July, 1846 
2 Aug., 1846 
20 Jan., 1555 


1861 
1861 


23 Jan., 
22 Mar., 


16 May, 1861 


25 Dec., 1867 
8 Jan., aia 
23 Feb., De 


3 Tare ae 2 


20 Mar., 1879 


4 Aug., 1879 
10 Nov., 1885 
12 Dec., 1885 
3 Nov., 1890 


To 
10 Dec., 


12 Dec., 


1 Sept., 
27 Sept., 
12 Aug., 
26 Jan., 


28 Dec., 


1 Dec., 
1 Dec., 
18 Dec., 
21 Oct., 


2 Dec., 


5 Dec., 


23 Feb., 
11 July, 


2 Aug., 
17 Jan., 
22 Jan., 


21 Mar., 
15 May, 


24 Dec., 


7 Jan., 
22 Feb., 
2 June, 


19 Mar., 
3 Aug., 
9 Nov., 


11 Dec., 


1 Nov., l 


15 Jan., 


1792 

1794. 
1795, 
1800. 


1806, 
1808. 


1809, 


1821, 
1825, 
1825. 
1831. 


1831. 
1837. 


1838. 
1846. 


1846. 
1855, 
1861. 


1861, 
1861, 


1867. 
1868. 
1872. 
1872. 
1879. 
1879. 
1885. 
1885, 
soc 


189.4. 
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From To 

The Right Honorable the Earl of Jersey, P.C., 

8d. EERRPRER ER SME Rane HBS OEE eee tee Or ETE 15 Jan., 1891 28 Feb., 1893. 
Sir F. M. Darley, Kt., Chief Justice aammnaed 

Rf Tae esl cade chap anseipsussicseccases 2 Mar.,1893 29 May, 1893. 
The Right. Honorable Sir Robert William Duff, ) ,, ae.) 15 Mar., 1895. 

PGS MG e.g cescecicennnoraic -snaneosnes. ¢ 29 May, 1893) (died in office.) 
Sir F. M, Darley, Kt., Chief Justice (Lieutenant- 

UPI econ er oD cial gainmmnigesuaness aucae 16 Mar.,1895 21 Nov., 1895. 
The Right Honorable Viscount Hampden, 

GC. M.G...... een ELAN aie gauge ees ies 21 Nov., 1895 6 Mar., 1899. 
Sv F. M. Darley, K.C.M.G., Chief Justice 

(Lieutemant-Governor)............csccercecsecsscees ... 7 Mar., 1899 18 May, 1899. 


The Right Honorable Earl Beauchamp, K.C.M.G. 18 May, 1899 (Still in office.) 


Qs 


During Sir William Denison’s term of office he made two visits to 


Norfolk Island, the first extending from 17th September to 27th 
October, 1857; and the second, from 16th June to 8th July, 1859. 
During his first visit the government was administered by Colonel 
H. K. Bloomfield, Mr. J. H. Plunkett, and Mr. Charles Cowper ; and 
during the second, by Colonel J. M. Perceval, Sir William W. Burton, 
and Mr. Charles Cowper. 





LIMITS AND AREA. 


HE Colony of New South Wales lies almost entirely between the 
29th and 36th parallels of south latitude, and between the 141st 
and 153rd meridians east of Greenwich. It is bounded on the east by 
the Pacific Ocean, to which it presents a coast-line extending over 700 
miles, from Point Danger at its north-eastern extremity to Cape Howe 
at the south-east. From the point last mentioned, which is also the 
north-east limit of the colony of Victoria, it is bounded by an 
imaginary line, running in a north-westerly direction to the source of 
the Indi, a stream rising at the foot of Forest Hill, a few miles south 
of the Pilot Mountain, one of the most conspicuous peaks of the Aus- 
tralian Alps. The southern boundary of the colony follows the course 
of the Indi, and afterwards of the Murray, into which the first-named 
stream ultimately merges, as far as the 141st meridian of east longitude. 
The intersection of the Murray with this meridian forms a common 
point of the three colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia. 
. On the west, the colony is separated from South Australia by the 
line of the 141st meridian, as far as its intersection with the 29th 
parallel of south latitude, at which point New South Wales, South 
Australia, and Queensland touch. Commencing at this point, the 
northern boundary of the colony follows the 29th degree of latitude, 
till it is crossed by the Macintyre River, one of the upper branches of 
the Darling, not far from the 149th meridian. Thence it follows the 
course of the Macintyre upward, to the junction of its tributary, the 
Dumaresgq ; leaving the Macintyre, it follows the tributary stream till 
it meets a spur extending from the Main Dividing Range to the 
junction of Tenterfield Creek and the Dumaresq. The boundary runs 
along this spur until it joins the main range, thence, almost parallel 
to the coast, it follows the Dividing Range to Wilson’s Peak, where 
the Macpherson Range branches eastward. Following the last-named 
range, the northern boundary reaches the coast at Point Danger. 

The area comprised within these limits is estimated at 310,700 square 
miles, or 198,848,000 acres, being a little over two-and-a-half times 
that of Great Britain and Ireland. Excluding the surface covered by 
rivers and lakes, the area would be 195,882,150 acres, or about 306,066 
square miles. 

The length of the colony, from Point Danger on the north to Cape 
Howe on the south, is 680 miles. From east to west, along the 29th 
parallel, the breadth is 760 miles, while diagonally from the south-west 
corner, where the Murray passes into South Australia, to Point Danger, 
the length reaches 850 miles. 
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HE surface of New South Wales is divided naturally into three 
distinct zones, each widely differing in general character and 
physical aspect, and clearly defined by the Main Dividing Range, which 
traverses the country from north to south. The table-land, which forms 
the summit of this range, comprises one of the zones above mentioned, 
and marks the division between the coastal region, forming the eastern 
watershed, and the great plain district of the interior. 


Mountains, TABLE-LAND, ETC. 


The Main Dividing Range runs almost parallel to the coast, at no 
great distance from it. On the eastern edge of the table-land the 
mountains rise abruptly to a height which averages between 2,000 and 
3,000 feet, while on the western side they slope gradually towards the 
great central plain. The geographical centre of the whole mountain 
system of south-eastern Australia lies in the south-eastern portion of 
New South Wales, close to the confines of Victoria. Here some of the 
peaks rise to a height of over 7,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Mount Kosciusko and Mount Townsend, two of the highest peaks of the 
Australian Alps, attain an elevation of 7,328 feet and 7,260 feet 
respectively. 

The central plateau, which these heights dominate, becomes sub- 
divided into several branches, marking the watershed of three distinct 
river systems. The eastern watershed extends throughout the whole 
length of New South Wales and Queensland, and drains into the Pacific 
Ocean. The western watershed, embracing a portion of the three 
eastern colonies, is drained by the river system of the Murray and 
Darling into the Southern Ocean. In the southern watershed the Snowy 
River has its source, its upper basin being entirely in New South Wales, 
although its waters flow through Victoria and enter the sea near Point 
Ricardo, south-west of Cape Howe. 

In the south-eastern portion of the colony, which has the appearance 
of having been convulsed by some great physical disturbance, the width 
and altitude of the table-land are greatest. The mountains, however, 
are rugged and their slopes abrupt, as is also the case in other por- 
tions of the Dividing Range, particularly in the Blue Mountains and 
the eastern parts of New England. The average height of the Snowy 
and Muniong Ranges, which belong to the south-eastern district, reaches 
5,000 feet ; and the width of the plateau, in the direction of east and 
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west, may be set down at 100 miles. The altitude of the Monaro district 
averages 2,000 feet above the sea-level ; but as the table-land runs 
northward it decreases greatly in height and in width, until it narrows 
to a few miles only, with an elevation of scarcely 1,500 feet. 

The table-land rises again at the Blue Mountains, where the principal 
summits attain a considerable elevation, Mount Beemarang reaching 
4,100 feet. The general level of the plateau itself will be best under- 
stood when it is remembered that the Great Western Railway of the 
colony traverses a district in these mountains, of which all stations 
from Leura to Rydal, a distance of 46 miles, are situated at an elevation. 
of over 3,000 feet, or within a few feet of that height. The dividing 
chain again decreases gradually in its spread northward of the Blue 
Mountains, until, as a comparatively narrow ridge, it divides the waters 
of the Goulburn and the Hunter, on the eastern slope, from those of the 
Namoi and the Castlereagh, on the western. The mass once more 
widens out in the Liverpool Ranges, where Mount Oxley stands con- 
spicuous at a height of 4,500 feet, whilst still farther north Ben Lomond 
reaches 5,000 feet, and the table-land maintains an average altitude 
of 3,000 feet, giving to this district, although situated at no great dis- 
tance from the tropics, the climate and aspect of much higher latitudes. 

Narrow valleys and deep gorges everywhere break the continuity of 
the Dividing Range. Such is especially the case in the Blue Moun- 
tains, where the scenery is of striking and characteristic grandeur. The 
table-land everywhere presents one strange peculiarity. The level land 
suddenly terminates, and many hundred feet below, as far as the eye 
can reach, wooded valleys extend, whose undulating floors are walled in 
by sandstone cliffs, of height so enormous as to be without parallel 
elsewhere in the world. At the bottom of these valleys small rivu- 
lets and tiny streams, fed by waterfalls from the table-land, trace 
their way, under an ever-verdant dome of graceful tree-ferns and giant 
eucalypti. | 

‘The mountain scenery of this part of New South Wales produces on 
the traveller an entirely new impression. Here are no snow-capped 
peaks upon which the rising and setting sun produces strange and 
magnificent colour effects, nor does any peculiar shape of the summits 
strike the imagination, as in the Alps and Pyrenees of the Old World. 
On the contrary, from the plains the New South Wales mountains look 
rather insignificant. But gazing from the edges of the high table-land 
into the deep valleys below, the mind is awed by the realisation of the 
magnificent scale on which Nature has worked in these solitudes. In 
many places the cliffs rise 2,000 feet perpendicularly from the valley 
beneath, and the hills at their feet, formed by the accumulation of 
debris from their sides and from the plateau above, appear as slight 
undulations. The valleys and sides of the gorges, wherever there 1s 
soil, are clothed with dense vegetation, and over all is the mantle of 
blue haze which makes the whole effect most striking, and which has 
given to the range visible from Sydney its appropriate name. 
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The main range throws off many spurs towards the sea on the eastern 
slope. These divide the waters of the numerous rivers which flow into 
the Pacific Ocean. Almost everywhere between the coast range and the 
sea the country is hilly and serrated, more particularly in the southern 
portion of the colony. In the Illawarra district, 50 miles to the south 
of Sydney, the mountains skirt the very edge of the coast, presenting 
towards the ocean a perpendicular face of cliffs nearly 1,000 feet in 
height. Farther north there isa wider coast-land, with greater stretches 
of country available for tillage and pasture. 

The western slope is entirely different. Numerous ramifications of 
the general mountain system are thrown off, but all slope gently towards 
the great central plain of the interior. So gentle, indeed, is the 
declivity that the dividing lines of the various watersheds as they 
extend westward are scarcely visible, being only indicated by a succes- 
sion of low ridges and isolated elevations. 

In the extreme west of the colony, verging on South Australia, 
another mountain system exists, forming the western edge of an 
immense depression, through which the largest rivers of the Australian 
Continent hold their devious course. The Barrier and the Grey 
Ranges are part of this system. They consist of low hills, hardly 
rising to the dignity of mountains, and culminating in a few solitary 
peaks, such as Mount Arrowsmith and Mount Lyell, which attain an 
elevation of only 2,000 feet above sea-level. 

Traces have been found of the existence at some earlier period of a 
range of primary rocks, extending from Orange to Cobar and Wilcannia, 
and forming the watershed between the Lachlan and part of the basin 
of the Darling. The range no longer exists as a landmark, for owing 
to denudation it has almost entirely disappeared. 

The whole mountain system of New South Wales lies below the 
limit of perpetual snow. On the south-eastern slopes of the Snowy 
Ranges, however, and on the summits of the high peaks of the Australian 
Alps, snow sometimes lingers throughout the year. 


LAKES OF THE MountaAIn REGION. 


On the summit of the Main Dividing Range, and within a few miles 
of the inland towns of Goulburn, Queanbeyan, and Braidwood, two of 
the principal lakes of the colony are situated. Lake George is 16 miles 
in length and 6 miles in width, draining a basin whose area is about 
490 square miles. It is situated at an elevation of 2,200 feet above the 
sea, and the scenery around it is very beautiful. This lake exhibits the 
phenomenon of a large drainage area withous a visible outlet, for 
though it receives many small water-courses, no stream leaves it. Lake 
Bathurst, a few miles east of Lake George, is another depression on 
the summit of the Dividing Range, and covers in ordinary seasons an 
area of about 15 square miles. It is similar in character to Lake George, 
having no outlet to the sea. Both lakes, in periods of great drought, 
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shrink considerably in area; but Lake George in most seasons is a fine 
sheet of water, and now that the railway to Cooma skirts its shores, 
the attractiveness of its scenery makes it a favourite resort of tourists. 


THE CoastTAL REGION—RIVERS, 


The main range already described, traversing the country from north 
to south, gives rise to numerous rivers flowing into the South Pacific. 
Compared with the western rivers of the colony, those of the eastern 
slope appear insignificant enough ; but contrasted with the principal 
rivers of western Europe, their relative size and importance are at once 
maniiest. 

In the extreme north of the colony, the Tweed and Brunswick Rivers 
flow through a rich country of semi-tropical aspect. Their courses are 
short, and bar-entrances render them navigable only for small craft. 

A few miles south of the Brunswick, the Richmond descends from 
the heights of the Macpherson Range, on the slope of Mount Lindsay, 
one of the highest peaks of the northern table-land. The river has three 
branches, and is navigable on the main arm as far as Casino, 62 miles, 
and on Wilson’s Creek to Lismore, 60 miles from the sea. The Rich- 
mond drains an area of about 2,400 square miles of country, rugged in 
its upper basin and heavily timbered, and in its lower course flowing 
through rich alluvial land, where the produce of semi-tropical climes 
grows luxuriantly. 

Immediately south of the last-named stream is the Clarence—the 
largest river on the eastern watershed. It takes its rise in a spur of 
the Main Dividing Range, and runs in a south-easterly direction for 
240 miles, carrying a considerable body of water through one of the 
richest districts of the colony, and emptying itself into the Pacific at 
Shoal Bay. The upper part of its basin is very rugged, so much so 
that its principal tributaries, the Mitchell, Nymboi, Timbarra, and 
Orara Rivers, rising in the New England table-land, between Armidale 
and Tenterfield, all flow in an opposite direction to the course of the 
main stream, generally trending to the north-east, and even, in the case 
of the Orara and the Nymboi, to the north-west. The Lower Clarence 
is a magnificent stream, averaging half-a-mile in width, from its mouth 
upwards, for nearly 50 miles, and it is navigable for 67 miles, as far as 
Copmanhurst. Ocean-going steamers of large tonnage ascend the river 
as far as Grafton, 42 miles from the sea. The area of country drained 
by the Clarence is over 8,000 square miles, or nearly half as large again 
as the basin of the Thames, whose course, although about as long as that 
of the Clarence, is navigable for only 60 miles. 

Two short rivers, the Bellinger and the Nambucca, both navigable 
for some distance by small craft, enter the Pacific between the Clarence 
and Trial Bay. 

Into Trial Bay, the Macleay, one of the principal rivers of the coast, 
discharges, after a course of 200 miles from its source near Ben Lomond. 
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With its principal feeders, the Guyra, the Apsley, and the Chandler, 
the Macleay drains an area of 4,800 square miles of country, the upper 
part of which, especially that portion through which the Apsley flows, is 
extremely rugged and precipitous. Series of waterfalls, some of which 
have a perpendicular descent of over 200 feet, mark the course of this 
stream, as it runs through narrow gorges whose sides rise in places to a 
height of about 2,000 feet. In its lower course the valley widens very 
considerably into magnificent alluvial plains, fast becoming the home of 
a numerous and thriving population. The Macleay is navigable for more 
than 30 miles, as far as the town of Greenhills, a few miles above 
Kempsey. The country through which it flows is for the most part 
thickly timbered. 

The Hastings is the next stream met with, emptying itself into the 
sea at Port Macquarie. The country which it drains is rich, undulating, 
and densely wooded, and the area within its watershed is 1,400 square 
miles. Its chief arm is formed by the Wilson and Maria Rivers, on 
the left bank, the latter joining the main stream a few miles above 
Port Macquarie. 

The Manning rises in the Main Dividing Range, and flows almost 
due east through a prosperous district, rapidly becoming settled. The 
valley through which it flows is densely wooded, and the agricultural 
land on both sides of the river is unsurpassed for fertility. The Man- 
ning has a length of 100 miles, and, like most of the rivers of the sea- 
board, its course lies through undulating country, broken in the upper 
portion, but widening out as it nears the sea. Its chief tributary is the 
Barrington, on the right bank; on the left, it receives the Barnard 
River, the Dawson, the Lansdowne, the Nowendoc, Rowley’s River, 
and other small streams. The Manning is navigable for ocean-going 
vessels as far as Wingham, about 20 miles from its mouth. 

Before reaching the Hunter, several small streams are met with, 
amongst which may be mentioned the Wollomba and Maclean, falling 
into Wallis Lake ; the Myall, which empties into Myall Lake; and the 
Karuah, which reaches the ocean at Port Stephens. 

The Hunter is one of the chief rivers of the colony, and has its 
source in the Liverpool Range. It flows first in a southerly direction 
until its confluence with the Goulburn; thence it takes an easterly 
course, and reaches the sea at Port Hunter, on the shores of which is 
situated the city of Newcastle. The Hunter receives numerous tribu- 
taries. The chief of these, in addition to the Goulburn, already men- 
tioned, are the Wollombi, the Paterson, and the Williams. With its 
tributaries, the Hunter drains a country extending over 11,000 square 
miles—an area more than twice as large as the basin of the Thames. 
The river is navigable for ocean-going vessels as far as Morpeth, 34 miles 
from the sea ; whilst the Paterson and the Williams are both navigable, 
the one for a distance of 18 miles, and the other for 20 miles, The 
upper courses of the main river and its branches are through hilly, if 
not mountainous districts ; but its lower course is mainly through rich, 
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sandy, alluvial flats. Through its lower course, the river drains the 
largest and most important coal-field in Australia, whose emporiuin is 
Newcastle, the second city of the colony in shipping and commerce. 
The length of the Hunter is over 200 miles. 

Though less important than the Hunter, from a commercial point of 
view, the Hawkesbury, which reaches the sea at Broken Bay, is none 
the less one of the finest rivers of the eastern seaboard. It is formed 
by the united waters of many streams, each of considerable local impor- 
tance. Its chief tributaries come from the table-land or gorges of the 
Blue Mountains, but the principal branch of the river itself rises in the 
main range, farther south. The range forming the watershed between 
the Hawkesbury and the streams flowing eastward, leaves the main range 
near Lake Bathurst, runs north-easterly, and terminates at the sea near 
Coalcliff. 

Under the name of the Wollondilly, the Hawkesbury has its source 
not many miles from Goulburn. Flowing past that town, it proceeds in 
a northerly direction until it receives the waters of the Cox River, which 
come from the Blue Mountains, after passing through wild gorges, 
wherein may be found some of the most magnificent scenery in Aus- 
tralia. From the junction of the Cox River the stream is known as the 
Warragamba, which name it retains until its junction with the Nepean. 
This river rises in the coast range overlooking Wollongong, and together 
with its tributary streams, the Cataract and Cordeaux, forms the source 
of the water-works from which Sydney now draws its supply. Though 
smaller than the Warragamba, the Nepean gives its name to the united 
waters of the two streams. After receiving the Nepean, the river flows 
along the foot of the Blue Mountains, through a rich valley highly cul- 
tivated. From the Blue Mountains it is augmented by the waters of 
two streams, the Grose and the Colo, and from the junction of the latter 
the river is called the Hawkesbury. Still running northward, it is 
joined by the Macdonald, an important stream, navigable for some dis- 
tance above its confluence with the Hawkesbury. The Macdonald comes 
from the north, and joins the river on the left bank. After turning to 
the east, the Hawkesbury holds its course through broken country, the 
scenery of which has been pronounced equal to any other river scenery 
in the world, and finally reaches the sea at Broken Bay. Its course 
extends over 330 miles, and the drainage arca may be set down as 8,000 
square miles. Navigation is possible as far as Windsor, 70 miles from 
the mouth, and a little dredging would enable sea-going vessels to reach 
that town. 

In the neighbourhood of Sydney, some small streams fall into Botany 
Bay. Two of these, the Woronora and George’s River, have their sources 
on the eastern slope of the ranges in which the Nepean, Cordeaux, and 
Cataract rise, and after rapid courses unite their waters before falling 
into the bay. 

Generally speaking, the rivers south of Sydney are of less importance 
than those to the north, as the width of the coastal strip narrows 
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considerably. The Shoalhaven, nevertheless, merits more than passing 
notice. Rising in the coastal range and following the direction of the 
coast, it flows northerly through deep gullies, marked by magnificent 
scenery peculiarly Australian ; then turning sharply to the east, it enters 
the alluvial plains, which are counted amongst the richest and most pro- 
ductive in the country. The Shoalhaven is 260 miles in length, but is 
navigable only for a few miles, and drains a district 3,300 miles in area. 
Farther south, in the narrow belt between the ranges and the sea, flow 
the Clyde, Moruya, Tuross, and Bega Rivers. They all pass through 
rich, undulating, agricultural country, and each has an average length 
of 60 to 70 miles. The Towamba River, at the extreme south of the 
colony, empties itself into the Pacific at Twofold Bay. 

The physical aspect of the eastern rivers is much the same, their 
upper course being amidst broken and mountainous districts, and their 
lower waters flowing through undulating country with rich alluvial flats 
along their banks, for the most part highly cultivated. Where unculti- 
vated, the country is densely covered with timber, some of which attains 
a magnificent growth, yielding the finest hardwood, and, in the north, 
cedar and pine. 

Though belonging to another river system, the upper basin of the 
Snowy River is situated in New South Wales. This river receives the 
snow-fed streams rising on the southern slopes of the Monaro Range, 
its principal tributaries being the Bombala and the Eucumbene. The 
Snowy River and its tributaries water a considerable portion of the 
highest table-land of the colony, between the mountain ranges of which 
are found large tracts of arable Jand, where the produce of colder climes 
may be grown to perfection. After leaving New South Wales, the 
Snowy has a rapid and tortuous course, and finally enters the sea between 
Cape Howe and Bass Straits, in the colony of Victoria. The area of 
its watershed in New South Wales is about 2,800 square miles. 


HARBOURS AND Ports. 

With a coast so extensive as that of New South Wales, it would be 
natural to expect many harbours and bays affording outlets for the pro- 
duce of the country, and such is the case. Besides harbours of commercial 
importance, there are others which afford shelter for vessels in stress of 
weather, and a refuge in time of danger. Fortunately, however, har- 
bours of refuge are not often required. The coast of the colony is singu- 
larly free from cyclones, hurricanes, and like visitations. Gales are 
certainly not unknown, and casualties are not infrequently recorded ; but 
the coast is very safe, and in many cases disasters are to be attributed to 
causes which ordinary prudence could have averted. 

Inside Cape Byron, in the north of the colony, the bay of the same 
name offers shelter, in all but north-east weather, to vessels trading to 
Queensland. A large pier has been constructed, by means of which the 
produce of the neighbouring districts of the Brunswick and Tweed may 
be shipped when an entrance to these rivers is impracticable. 
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At Shoal Bay, the entrance to the Clarence, the anchorage is safe 
and commodious, and when the works designed for improving the river 
entrance are completed, it promises to be one of the best ports on the coast. 

Trial Bay, at the mouth of the Macleay, affords ample shelter and 
safe anchorage. The Government have erected a large prison on the hill 
overlooking the Bay, and are now utilising the prisoners’ labour in 
constructing a breakwater, with the view of ‘making Trial Bay not only 
a harbour of refu ge, but a shipping port. When this design 1s accom- 
plished, there is every reason tv suppose that it will become one of the 
most frequented places on the coast, as the resources of the Macleay 
District are great and are rapidly developing. 

Port Macquari ie, at the mouth of the Hastings, and the harbour at 
Forster, near Cape Hawke, afford good anchorage. Port Stephens, a 
little farther south, offers at all times the most safe and commodious 
harbour desirable. As a natural port it is hardly inferior to Port 
Jackson, and the scenery of its shores is very beautiful. At present 
Port Stephens is little used, owing to its proximity to Newcastle and 
to the sparseness of the population i in its immediate neighbourhood. 

Twenty miles farther south is Port Hunter, at the mouth of the river 
of that name. When first used,the harbour was inconvenient and some- 
what dangerous ; but this has been altered entirely by the breakwaters 
and training-walls which have been constructed. Newcastle harbour 
is now safe and roomy, with shipping facilities equal, if not superior, to 
those found in any other Australian port. Magnificent wharves line its 
shores, provided with hydraulic and steam cranes of the most modern 
type. The length of wharf frontage is more than two miles, the trade 
is large and increasing, and the city ranks third amongst Australasian 
seaports. The importance of Newcastle is mainly due ‘to the existence 
of immense coal deposits in its neighbourhood, which supply not only 
all the Australian colonies, but the China seas, the Pacific slopes of 
the United States, and the countries bordering on the Spanish main. 
Latterly, too, large shipments of wool have been made direct to English 
ports, Newcastle having direct communication by railway with the 
northern districts of the colony. 

A few miles farther south is Lake Macquarie, in the centre of the 
coal-field of the Newcastle district, and covering an area of 44 square 
miles. The great drawback to the lake as a shipping port has heen the 
shallowness of its entrance ; but extensive dykes and training-walls have 
been commenced, which have already increased the draught of water in 
the channel, and with some further improvements Lake Macquarie will 
become an important shipping place. 

Broken Bay, 15 miles north of Port Jackson, forms the mouth of the 
River Hawkesbury. It has a bold entrance, and on Barranjoey, the 
southern headland, is erected a fine lighthouse. The bay has three 
branches, Brisbane Water being the northern, the Hawkesbury mouth 
the centre, and Pittwater the southern arm. The first-named opens 
out into a series of lakes, and the town of Gosford, standing at the 
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head of one of them—the Broadwater—is the centre of an important 
district. The scenery at and around Broken Bay is characteristically 
Australian, and in natural beauty rivals even Sydney Harbour. South 
of Broken Bay the coast-line is a succession of high cliffs and sandy 
beaches. 

The entrance to Port Jackson lies between perpendicular cliffs of sand- 
stone several hundred feet high, and only 74 chains, or nearly one mile, 
apart. Sydney Harbour has been too often described to require a 
lengthy reference here. It holds the first place amongst the harbours 
of the world for convenience of entrance, depth of water, and natural 
shipping facilities. Its natural beauties charm all who visit its shores, 
and in the quiet waters of its numerous bays and coves the navies 
of the world might securely rest. The area of water surface of the 
harbour proper is 15 square miles, and the shore-line is 165 miles in 
circuit, At the South Head is erected a splendid lighthouse, fitted 
with an electric arc light, the power of which is only exceeded by two 
or three lights in the world. On the shores of Port Jackson stands 
Sydney, the capital of New South Wales and the mother city of the 
Australias. The city and its suburbs occupy 142 square miles, and have 
within their boundaries about 427,000 people. 

Botany Bay, the first port entered by Captain Cook, the discoverer of 
this territory, lies a few miles south of Sydney. It covers an area of 24 
square miles, and receives the waters of several small rivers. The bay 
has very little trade, by reason of its proximity to Sydney, but it is 
frequented by. craft in search of shelter during stress of weather. 

Wollongong, Kiama, and Ulladulla are small harbours which have been 
snatched, as it were, from the sea, and are important shipping places. 

About 80 miles to the south of Sydney the coast is broken by an 
important inlet called Jervis Bay. Its entrance is 2 miles wide, and 
on its bosom safe anchorage may be found in any part. It issurrounded 
by rich agricultural and mineral country, as yet unexploited. Nature 
has been so bountiful to the country as a whole that particular districts, 
undoubtedly rich, must remain for a while undeveloped, and ports 
which would in older countries be prized for their convenience and 
capacity here remain unused, save as refuges in stormy weather. 

Bateman’s Bay, at the entrance to the Clyde, is an inlet of some 
importance, and coastal steamers also load produce at the mouths of the 
Moruya, Tuross, and Bega Rivers. 

Twotold Bay is a magnificent sheet of water, near the southern limit 
of the colony. Formerly it was the seat of a large whaling trade, which is 
now, however, all but extinct. It is well sheltered, and a fine jetty affords 
ample shipping facilities. Its trade is chiefly with the neighbouring 
colonies, in produce and live stock, the bay being the nearest outlet on 
the sea-coast for the rich district of Monaro. A railway is planned to 
connect the port with the table-land and the metropolis, and Twofold 
Bay promises to become a considerable shipping place in the near future. 
On its shores is situated the town of Eden. 
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Besides the ports and harbours, properly so called, which have been 
enumerated above, there are several lakes, or arms of the sea, which will, 
with the development of the resources of the country, become ports of 
shipment. From Cape Hawke a chain of lakes extends to Port Stephens, 
communicating with the latter through the Myall River, and covering 
alargearea. The most extensive of these are Wallis Lake, Myall Lake, 
andthe Broadwater. Thecountry round about is richly timbered, but its 
resources are still undeveloped. Between Lake Macquarie and Broken 
Bay is Tuggerah Lake, also an extensive sheet of water. South of 
Wollongong is Lake Illawarra, of considerable area, but shallow, and 
towards the south of the colony are Coila and Tuross Lakes, into which 
the Tuross River discharges. 


ISLANDS. 


No islands of any note belong geographically to New South Wales. 
The Broughton Islands, lying a few miles northward of the Heads of 
Port Stephens, are the largest in extent. Solitary Island, situated near 
the northern part of the coast, between the Bellinger and Clarence 
Rivers, and Montagu Island, 18 miles south-east of the Moruya River 
estuary, have been selected as sites for lighthouses, but are not 
otherwise important. Norfolk Island, having an area of 8,607 acres, has 
recently been placed under the administration of the New South Wales 
Government ; and Lord Howe Island, 3,220 acres in extent, and lying 
some 360 miles off the coast, in the latitude of Port Macquarie, belongs 
politically to the colony. 


WESTERN WATERSHED, 


The western watershed of the colony is, in its physical features and 
geographical character, the antithesis of the eastern. Instead of a 
narrow strip of country shut in by the sea and mountains, and intersected 
by numerous short rivers with a rapid flow, the western watershed forms 
a vast basin through which the quiet waters of a few great rivers have 
their long though uncertain courses. The rivers of the western region 
all belong to the fluvial system of the Murray, which carries to the 
Southern Ocean, through the colony of South Australia, the drainage 
of a watershed immense in extent, embracing the northern portion of 
Victoria and the western and larger part of New South Wales, and 
reaching almost to the centre of Queensland. 

The Murray, or Hume, the southern branch of this vast river system, 
rises in the Snowy Mountains, from which its three principal sources, 
the Hume, the Tooma, and the Indi descend. The first two of these 
streams rise on the northern and western slopes of Mount Kosciusko ; 
the Indi, which is really the main river, has a longer course, rising in a 
gully near the Pilot Mountain. at an elevation of 5,000 feet above the 
sea. From the confluence of these rivers the Murray rapidly descends 
towards the plains below Albury, where it is only 490 feet above 
sea level, with a course of 1,439 miles still to run. From Albury 
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downwards the river receives many tributaries on both banks, those 
from New South Wales being the most important. Above Albury the 
tributaries are for the most part mountain torrents, carrying to the 
main stream the melted snows of the Australian Alps. In its 
lower course, however, the Murray is augmented, through the Murrum- 
bidgee and the Darling, by the waters of secondary systems as important 
as its own, 

Before being joined by the Murrumbidgee, the Murray receives, from 
a series of ana-branches, the drainage of a large portion of the country 
lying between the two main streams. The Billabong Creek runs almost 
through the centre of the plain spreading between the Murray and 
Murrumbidgee ; in the middle of its course it communicates with the 
latter river through Colombo and Yanko Creeks, whilst on the south 
it feeds the Murray by the channel of the Edward River. The Edward 
itself is an important stream. With the Wakool, Tupal, and Bullatale 
Creeks, and many other smaller and less important water-courses, 
it forms a fluvial system, interlacing the whole country from Tocumwal 
to the Murrumbidgee junction, which has justly been named Riverina. 
The Edward and Wal kool are together navigable for over 400 miles, as 
far as the important town of Deniliquin. From its farthest source at 
the foot of the Pilot Mountain to the town of Albury, the Murray has 
a length of 280 miles; thence to the Darling River junction its course 
is 852 miles; and from that point to the sea, below Lake Alexandrina, 
it is 587 miles in length. The river has eas a total course of 1,7 19 
miles, of which 1,250 are within the colony of New South Wales. It 
has been navigated as far as the Ournie gold-field, about 150 miles 
above Albury, and 1,590 miles from its mouth. 

The Murrumbidgee has its source at the foot of a hill overlooking the 
Coolamon Plains, at a height of nearly 5,000 feet above the sea. Its 
course first shapes itself southward, but near the town of Cooma it takes 
a sharp curve and runsin anortherly direction until it approaches Yass. 
Here it curves again, trending to the west in a line parallel to the 
Murray ; but turning south-west on receiving the Lachlan, it finally 
joins the main river after a coarse of 1,350 miles. The area drained by 
the Murrumbidgee is estimated at 15,400 square miles. In the upper 
part of its course it receives from both sides numerous rivers and creeks, 
the most Bnpertant of which are the Umaralla, Molonglo, and Yass 
Rivers on its right, and the Goodradighee and Bariiaat Rivers on its 
left bank. All these flow through mountainous country over a series 
of plateaux, which from the Coolamon and Coor angorambula Plains 
to the plains round Gundagai and Wagga successively diminish in 
height from 5,000 feet to 720 ‘feet and 607 ‘feet above the sea. 

The upper valleys, both of the Murrumbidgee and the Murray, are 
of similar physical aspect. Both rivers are snow-fed, the Murray to a 
greater extent than its tributary, owing to the higher elevation of the 
mountains and plateaux from which it descends. In the lower basins 
they are also similar in character, and the plains which they drain are 
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-amongst the most fertile in the colony. With an intelligent system of 
water. conservation and irrigation, the lower valleys of these rivers would 
support a large population of agriculturists on land hitherto devoted 
entirely to sheep pasturing. 

The chief tributary of the Murrumbidgee is the Lachlan, rising in the 
Main Dividing Range, where its principal feeders also have their source. 
These are the Boorowa, Crookwell, Abercrombie, and Belubula—all 
rapid streams, occasionally swollen by melted snow irom the table 
land. After receiving the Boorowa, the Lachlan flows to the Murrum 
bidgee, through 500 miles of plain country, without receiving any 
tributary of a permanent character. The water-courses which carry ofl 
the surplus water from the rich plains on each side of the river, ‘only 
reach it in time of flood. The total length of the river is 700 miles, 
and its basin has an area of 13,500 square miles. The cena drained 
by the Lachlan is similar in most respects to that of the Murray and 
Murrumbidgee, and with regular rainfall or irrigation the light red soil 
and sandy loam of its lower valley would yield abundant returns to the 
farmer. The lines of demarcation between the Lachlan basin and that 
of the Murrumbidgee on the south and of the Darling on the north-west, 
are hardly perceptible on the ground, so flat is the country through 
which these great rivers flow. 

Of all the tributaries of the Murray, the Darling drains the largest 
area, extending as it does over the greater portion of the western 
district of New South Wales, and embracing nearly all Southern 
Queensland, From its confluence with the Murr: ay at Wentworth up 
to its junction with the Culgoa a few miles above Bourke, the Darling 
receives only two tributaries, the Paroo and the Warrego, both inter 
mittent, though of vast size in times of flood. For over 1,000 miles 
this great river holds its solitary course, Nile-like, feeding the thirsty 
plains of the south with water falling many hundred miles distant on 
the downs of Queensland. The course of the river is tortuous in the 
extreme: in many places a narrow neck of land, a mile or two across 
separates parts of the river 20 miles distant if the stream were followed 
The Darling presents the phenomenon, not uncommon in Australian 
rivers, of banks much higher than the plain behind ; indeed, the river 
bed tiaelh, though from 30 to 40 feet beneath the bank, is in some places 
but little below the general level of the country. Successive floods 
have added to the height of the banks, and have raised the bed of the 
stream correspondingly. 

Tne Darling has no source under that name, which apples only to 
that part of the river as far as the Bogan junction. Above this point 
it takes the name of the Barwon, until its confluence with the Gwydir ; 
then it is known as the Macintyre, and afterwards the main branch 
receives the name of the Dumaresq. The last-named stream has its 
source in the Dividing Range, on the summit of the table-land at the ex- 
treme north-east of the colony, not far from the head of the Richmond. 
The Dumaresg, Macintyre, and Barwon form, however, what might 
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really be called the Upper Darling, and this appellation would be geo- 
graphically accurate. The variety of names by which, not only the 
Darling, but many other Australian rivers are known, is due to the 
fact that they were discovered in sections, the identity of which was 
not established until years aflerwards, and the sectional names have 
survived. 

The Darling receives, in its upper course, many tributaries, which drain 
the southern portion of Queensland, but these rivers only flow for a short 
part of their courses in New South Wales. Chief among them are the 
Mooni, Narran, Bokhara, Culgoa, Warrego, and Paroo. The principal 
affluents of the Darling within the boundaries of New South Wales are 
on the left bank. The Gwydir, Namoi, Castlereagh, Macquarie, and 
Bogan are the most important. These streams are all of considerable 
length and similar in character ; their upper valleys are on the table- 
lands, and their lower courses lie through alluvial plains and good 
pastoral country. The Darling is navigable, in times of freshets, as far 
as the township of Walgett, 1,758 miles from its confluence with the 
Murray; thence to the sea the distance is 587 miles, making a total length 
of navigable water from Walgett to the sea of 2,345 miles, and it 
therefore ranks high amongst the rivers of the world, as estimated by 
navigable length. Unfortunately, however, its upper course is open 
only during part of the year. 

If the fluvial system of the Murray and Darling and their principal 
tributaries be considered in the light of the facilities it affords for water 
carriage, its value will appear not inconsiderable. The Darling River 
may be made available for navigation for 1,758 miles, from Wentworth 
to Walgett; the Murrumbidgee and Lachlan combined have 900 miles ; 
and the Murray, from Ournie gold-field to the point where it enters the 
territory of South Australia, has a length of 1,120 miles. If to this be 
added the navigable length of the Wakool and Edward, the total distance 
of river which could be navigated reaches nearly 4,200 miles in the 
western district alone—a length more than 50 per cent. greater than 
that of the railways of the colony. 

Here and there along the course of the western rivers are found lakes, 
sometimes of considerable dimensions. These lakes are in reality shallow 
depressions, receiving water from the overflow of the rivers in times of 
flood, and in return feeding them when the floods have subsided. Lake 
Urana is the most important in the Murray and Murrumbidgee basin, 
and Lakes Cowal, Cudgellico, and Waljeers, in that of the Lachlan. 
Along the Darling are Lakes Poopelloe and Gunyulka on the left bank, 
and Laidley’s Ponds and Lakes Pammaroo, Tandou, and Cawndilla on 
the right, near Menindie. On the South Australian frontier are Lake 
Victoria, formed by the overflow of the Murray, and others of less 
importance. The area of these lakes is undefined, as they vary in size 
according to the rainfall, sometimes covering a vast extent of country, 
and at other times being reduced to the proportions of mere waterholes, 
whilst in seasons of great drought they are absolutely dry. 
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CLIMATE. 


i is accepted as an ascertained fact that the temperature of lands 

in the southern hemisphere is lower than that of countries situated 
in corresponding latitudes north of the equator. ‘To this general law 
New South Wales is no exception. The researches of the Government 
Astronomer of the colony conclusively confirm this, and show, from the 
records of temperature, extending over many years, that the climate of 
New South Wales is one of the most temperate and uniform anywhere 
experienced. 


Just as the country is divided naturally into three distinct geographi- 
cal regions, so it’ is separated into the same climatic divisions, each of 
which has its characteristic features. The coastal region extends from 
28° to 37° south latitude, and if the temperature accorded with that of 
similar latitudes in the northern hemisphere, Casino and Grafton would 
resemble the country bordering on the Gulf of Suez, in the Red Sea ; 
Delhi, in India; Ni ingpo, in China ; and New Orleans, in the United 
States. Such, however, i is not the case. Casino has a mean temperature 
of 67°8°, only 2:0° more than that of Messina, in Sicily, which lies more 
than 9° farther from the equator. Eden, which is situated at the 
extreme south of the colony, in latitude 37°, has a mean temperature 
of 60°3°, which is practically the same as that of Nice and Rome— 
places respectively 466 and 339 miles farther removed from the equator. 
And not only is the climate of the coastal region milder than the corre- 
sponding latitudes in the northern hemisphere, but the range of 
temperature is not so great. This is a very important factor in esti- 
mating the healthiness of a country. 


As regards Sydney, situated as it is midway between the extreme 
points of the colony, in latitude 33° 51’ south, the same truth is 
apparent. Its mean temperature is 63°, and corresponds with that of 
Barcelona, the great maritime city of Spain, and of Toulon in France, 
the former being in latitude 41° 22’, and the latter, in 43° 7’ N.; 
while the range is only 17° Fahrenheit, calculated over a period of 40 
years, the mean summer temperature being slightly under 71°, and that 
of winter 54°. At Naples, where the mean temperature for the year is 
about the same as at Sydney, the summer temperature reaches a mean 
of 74:-4°, and the mean of winter is 47°6°, with a range of 27°. Thus, 
the summer is warmer and the winter much colder than at Sydney. 
The highest temperature in the shade ever experienced in Sydney was 
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in 1896, when 108-5° in the shade were registered ; and the lowest winter 
temperature recorded was 35°9°, giving a range of 72°6°. At Naples 
the range has been as great as 81°, the winter minimum falling some- 
times below the freezing point. 


Taking the coast generally, the difference between the mean summer 
and mean winter temperature may be set down as averaging not more 
than 24°—a range so small as to be but rarely found elsewhere. The 
famed resorts on the Mediterranean sea-board bear no comparison with 
the Pacific slope of New South Wales either for natural salubrity or 
for the comparative mildness of the summer and winter, while the 
epidemics and pestilences which have devastated those regions of ancient 
civilisation have never made their appearance on these shores. 


Passing from the coast to the table-land, a distinct climatic region is 
entered. On the high southern plateau, at an elevation of 4,640 feet, 
stands the town of Kiandra, having a mean summer temperature of 
56-4°, and a winter temperature of 32°5°, corresponding with that of 
Dunfermline, in Scotland, in latitude 56° 5’ N., while Kiandra is in 
35°52’ 8. Cooma, in the centre of the Monaro plaing, at an elevation 
of 2,637 feet above sea-level, enjoys a summer as mild as either London 
or Paris, while its winters are far less severe. On the New England 
table-land, the climate of Armidale and other towns may be considered 
as nearly perfect as can be found. The yearly average temperature is 
barely 56°5° ; while the mean summer temperature only reaches 67-6°, and 
the winter temperature falls to 442°, a range approximating closely to 
that of the famous health resorts in the south of France. 


The climatic conditions of the western districts of the colony are 
entirely different from those of the other two regions, and have been 
often cited as disagreeable. Compared with the equable temperature of 
the coastal district or the table-land, there may appear some justification 
for such a reputation, but only by way of comparison. The climate of the 
great plains, in spite of the heatof part of the summer, is very healthy, and 
an inspection of the death-rates, of both children and grown persons, 
which are given elsewhere, amply bears out this view. The town of 
Bourke may be taken as an example. Seated in the midst of the great 
plain of the interior, it illustrates peculiarly well the defects, as well as 
the excellences, of the climate of the whole region. Bourke has exactly 
the same latitude as Cairo, yet its summer temperature is 1:5° less than 
that of the Egyptian city. | New Orleans also lies on the same parallel, 
but the American city is 4° hotter in summer. As regards winter 
temperature, Bourke leaves little to be desired. The mean winter 
reading of the thermometer is 54°5°, and accompanied as this is by clear 
skies and an absence of snow, the season is both refreshing and enjoy- 
able. The great heat experienced on occasional days in summer, when 
the thermometer reads considerably over 100° in the shade, is not 
accompanied by that moisture in the air which at the sea-coast would 
male a less degree of heat almost unbearable. 
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Of the three great meteorological divisions into which New South 
Wales naturally falls, the coastal district embraces an area of 38,200 
square miles ; the tablelands, an area of 84,900 square miles ; and the 
western district, an area of 187,600 square miles. The last-named 
might, from its size and variable rainfall, be split into two districts 
with the 146° of east longitude as an arbitrary division. The coastal 
district has an average rainfall of 41:73 inches. In this district 
there are several stations close to the ocean which are subject . to 
exceptional and varying rainfall. Amongst these may be mentioned 
Port Macquarie and the Clarence Heads, the first having a mean annual 
fall of 63-81, and the latter of 57°61 inches; while at Newcastle and 
Sydney the respective figures are 48-45 and 49°50 inches; and at Eden, 
almost the southern extremity of the colony, the average fall is only 
35:73 inches. On the table-lands the rainfall averages 32°72 inches ; 
there is, however, a small area at the southern portion of the table-lands 
where the high average of 64:07 inches is experienced. West of the 
table-lands the amount of the fall decreases as the distance from the 
Pacific increases, and in a large area west of the Darling the average 
annual rainfall is less than 10 inches. For the whole area of the western 
division the average does not exceed 20°19 inches. The mean rainfall 
of the colony for the last twenty-eight years was about 25 inches, but this 
figure can hardly be taken as conveying any meaning, except, perhaps, 
showing the greater part of the colony to be favoured with but a 
sight rainfall. 

The following table shows the average rainfall at some of the principal 
stations, which are arranged in the order of their latitude, in each of 
the great divisions :-— 











Least | | | Least 
































| distance | Mean | distance Mean 
Station. | from the | Bee Station. | from the Penna 
Coastal District—Area, 38,200 square miles. 
Casino: eae 28 | 46°08 || Windsor ............... 30 | 33-02 
Lismore .......cc0ee | 4S. | 8768 WN Wana, cries eee seine 36 | 32°43 
Clarence Heads ...... | 0 | 57°61 || Parramatta............ | 16 | 38:3 
Grafton #2... sess] saad | 39°24 || South Head............ | 0 | 49:90 
Port Macquarie .. ... 0 -| sBared, Sydney .o.........0008: | 5 49°50 
ESOC sete ean eee 10 | 49°67 || Liverpool ............ | 18 | 38:73 
Sconeusc eee e 78 | PEGS BICtON, . 0... 2... .0008 00 | 22, 30°03 
Muswellbrook ......... | 68 7 i ee | re | 0 50°95 
Singleton ...... :..:+.0 | 40 31°41 || Wollongong .......... | 0 43°55 
Jerry’s Plains .........| 53 24°49 || Nowya. .............06.0. | 6 39°90 
Morpeth: <i..5..7.. ae 15 | 43°66 || Cape St. George...... | 0 | 59°17 
West Maitland ...... 18 35°07 || Moruya Heads ....... | 0 | 3813 
Port Stephens ......... | 0 57°54 || Bodalla ............... | 7 38 ‘49 
Newcastle............... | i 48°45. | Begm.. ........00s.880000 | 8 33°24 
6 | 0 | 35°73 


P Att DOWN  secnccceccs. | 2 


35°40 || Eden ........e sees, | 
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| Rainfall in 
East Coast! “““ 
. ° t inches. 


“i CBeast ot | ay ee Or a 
| distance Beco 1 distance | Fie? 
Station. from the | Station. * | from the |,‘ 


: Rainfall in 
| East Coast Vries 
| in miles. Prereareans in miles, | 


Table-lands— Area, 84,900 square miles. 





| Pee Sl 32°49 











Tenterfield ............ | so | 34-44 | 

POV GIO iti chccesseovcys | 124 31°43 | Eversleigh ...... aetna 78 32°44 
Glen Innes ........ ... | 90 | 34°00 || Walcha ............... 83 | 30‘62 
EAUHOAITS -, ..055..-55. 5: | 113 | 30°03 Goonoo Goonoo ...... iis oF SONG? 
Quer 4; :505.425..-- | 15 | 29:15 |) Young .............-...5 140 | 27:12 
Murrurundi............ 94 | 32°83 || Mittagong ........ a 27... 30°85 
CIID eisok Gs ov goe sens | 120 | 25:02 || Moss Vale ............ ae 40°04 
DRUGOO F555. 0see és. | 3204. (ope || Murrumburrah ...... S61 25 SF 
WMD ie isi. sees cess ins |: i treeetee 1 Crookwell ............, | 81 32°56 
Bathurst 2.000.000... | 96 | 24°39 || Goulburn............... 54 | 26°30 
IE. inact vasccpeakes A Re ee. Ee 2” 92 25°72 
MEUNTRIONS  .. 0.0 50cges 35 | 52°57 || Lake George ......... | 53 97-84 
Mount Victoria ..... 61 | 38°01 || Queanbeyan ......... | 60 | 23°62 
Katoomba ............ 58 | 0! of) RV ARDDA 6.5 .0.cess00s | 134 30°61 
OE ee ek 111 Bere MAIBROTA ...:..iscccccce: | SS | 64:07 
Springwood ........... 42 | SOG. || COOGIIS. », .....50.0c0000. 52 19°81 
COWIRE os. aes ook es 126 | 27°23 | PIOMIDRIG: A555 o.2cs >, | 37 24°22 











Western District, East of 146° Kast Longitude—Area, 87,800 square miles, 





Moree. 2.405555 Rawiveas | 204 | BETO! id) INVMIDRID sees cps ccd. | 269 | 20°44 
WV GRIANGS oe 5505 600: | ‘162 | 29°36 || Cannonbar ........ ... 272. |: 38730 
PRAT secon s00 4s, | 163. | B16 || Dubbo ..............5« 177 | 23°48 
Brewarrina ............ | 5D 1S Condobolin ........ ... 227 19°28 
Walgett .......... Ln | 286 | 19°83 | Marsdens ............ 187 19°97 
INGHWMMEE S365 ose: 193 | 26°93. | Wagga Wagga ...... | 158 22°68 
Gunnedah ............ 156 | 26°84 Oe La Oe 213 17°58 
Coonabarabran ...... | 


185 [EGE AMIR seco sea ran son's: 175 29°O) 











Western Plains, West of 146° East Longitude—Area, 99,800 square miles. 





Milparinka ............ 605 9°30 || Wentworth............ | 478 12°00 
SOOO Accs ek 1, eee ROCIO: “1 FAR ss ctauggenstuaales | 309 14°9] 
WY BAN UE ei isk | 4978 Pah  Bastow-s vii veiw | 422 12°46 
One ei nd 345 | 16°61 || Deniliquin ............ ee 16°89 
Mount Hope ........ | 296 | ETO iol): AOI 3555 he. baneevace | 290. | 17°80 








From the standpoint of health, it is fortunate for the country that dry- 
ness is one of its characteristics; otherwise, instead of being the abode 
of health, the interior of the colony would, with abundant rains, have 
become an impenetrable jungle, the lurking-place of those malarial fevers 
which devastate so many fair regions of the Old World and America. 
New South Wales may, therefore, be compared favourably with any part 
of the world; and, taking into consideration the comparatively low lati- 
tudes in which it is situated, it offers a most remarkable variety of 
temperate climates. From Kiandra, on the highest part of the Great 
Dividing Range, to Bourke, on the great interior plain, the climate may 
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be compared with that of the region of Europe extending from Edin- 
burgh to Messina, but more generally resembling that of southern 
France and Italy. It may, therefore, be regarded as peculiarly fitted 
for the habitation of people of European race, embracing, as it does, 
within its limits, the climatic conditions under which the most advanced 
races of the world have prospered. The following tables, showing the 
average meteorological conditions of the places given in the preceding 
table, ‘fair ty represent the whole colony :— 
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cS 2 Mean. £8 les 
BR a 4 a ESE iE ae A=2 | Sse |aca 
Coastal District. 
oO / ° Zz | feet. o o o } o o 
Gasinon ee eee 28°50| 15300} 82 67'S. 77:0 | 57°0 | 25°3| 116-4 24-6 
Viismores. oo | 28°50 | 153°21 52 | 69°7 + 78°1 | 59°5 | 21:0 | 108-2 | 28:2 
Clarence Heads......... | 29-28 | 15321 122 | 69:0 | 76:0 | 60°6 | 15°6 | 104°8 | 37°4 
Grafton ..........eeeeeees | 29°43 | 152°56 | 40 | 68°5 77°1 | 58'1 | 26-0 | 118-0 | 20-9 
Port Macquarie......... | 31-25 | 152-54} 49 | 64-2| 72-1 | 55-2} 16°8| 98-2 | 30-4 
LATOO eco eee | 31°58 | 152°29| 30*! 65-6 | 74°8 | 55:1 | 20-2 | 112° 6 | 24:0 
Scones... | 32°04 | 150°53| 680 | 62-2 | 74:4 | 49:3 | 22-0 | 114-2 | 22-2 
Muswellbrook ......... 32°17 | 150°53| 475 | 64:5 | 76°7 | 51°6 | 25-2 | 117-6 | 20-0 
Singleton ..... 0. 00... 32°34 151-09| 135 | 65-0 | 76°4 | 53°3 19-2 | 109-2 22-0 
Jerry 8 Plains........<<. | 2°35 | 150°55 | + 150*| 66°5 | 76°6 | 54°6 | 22:0 | 107°9 | 30-2 
Morpeth ...............00. 32°46 151°37| 20 | 62:7 | 72-9 | 51°9 | 20°6 | 102-7 | 26-0 
West Maitland ......... 32°47 | 151°35; 40) 64:1 | 74°7 | 52°8 | 20°0 ; 109°9 | 24°0 
Port Stephens ......... 32°49 | 15209; 30%] 64:2 | 72°0 | 55°5 | 19°5 | 1042 | 30°6 
Newcastle ............... | 32°55 15150; 34 | 64°6 | 72°4 | 55°5 | 16°3 | 107°5 | 31°3 
Pitt Town ..............| 33°34 | 15053; 40*) 64:1 | 74°5 | 52°5 | 20-2 | 113-0 | 27-2 
Windsor ...............60. 33°36 | 150-49; 58 | 64°5  74°6 | 52-9 | 26-1 | 113-9 | 21°5 
Mint costes 33°46 | 150°40| 87 | 62°8 | 73-4 | 51-0 | 17°7 | 107°6 | 29°8 
Parramatta.......0.....0. 33°49 15102, 49 | 62-0 | 70°5 52'3 | 20°8 | 1042 | 20:9 
Sydney 33°51 15113} 146 | 63:0 | 70°8 | 54:0 | 13°6 | 108-5 | 35-9 
Aiverpooll eee 33°58 | 150°59| 50 / 59°8 | 70'S | 48-2 | 20°5 | 106-0 | 22:0 
Picton wer 34°09 | 150°36 | 549 | 59°4 | 69°5 eee NES Peers 
Bolligee | 34:18 | 150°58| 54 | 63-0| 691 | 55°83} 18°7 | 99-7 | 34°6 
Wollongong ............ 34:25 | 150°56; 54 | 62-8 70°0 | 54°8 | 17-2) 113-4 | 31-9 
NOW? a... .e.cecececeseeees ES 55 | 150°38| 30 | 62-9 | 70°3 | 54-4 | 21-9 | 110-3 | 31-6 
Cape St. George .| 35°12 | 150°45 | = 175 | 61°7 | 69°2 | 53°8 | 14°6 | 105-2 | 25°5 
Moruya Heads ......... 35°53 | 150°06 50 | 61°6 | 68°6 | 53°6 | 18°5 | 113°8 | 31°] 
Bodalla es 36-04 149°59| 40 | 59°8 | 68-4 | 49°8 | 25-1 | 114°1 | 18-6 
Bega eee aan | 36°38 | 149°53| —50*| 60°3 | 69°3 | 50-2 | 23-9 | 115°6 | 166 
Eden ee 37°00 | 149°59' 107 | 60°3 | 68-0 | 52-0 | 13-9 ! 106-0 | 29-3 
Table-lands. 

Tenterfield ..............| 29°05 | 152°04 | 2,827 | 59°3 | he . | B72 25: O WOT | 120 
Inverell ........ a 99-48 | 151-10 | 1,980 | 60°1 | 73°1 | 46-0 | 23-5 | 108°6 | 13-4 
Glen Innes ...............| | 29°48 | 151-44 3, 518 | 58-4 | 692. 46'1 | 26°1 107°3 | 14°4 
Bundarra ........0....- 30°14 | 151°10 |2,000*| 59°9 | 69-4 | 48-0 23-9. 96-5 | 17° 
Armidale................6. 30°32 | 151°38 | 3,333 | 56-5 | 67°6 | 44-2 24-7 | 105-2 | 13°9 





* Approximate heights. 













































































42 OLIMATE. 

CS S| | Mean | es | 3 

S = | - 3S = 2 
Station. | 3 = | Ss |S53| $s/S53| ses| S88 |fes 
| 8 d = |$88| is lFR8 | sos) Pee] sus 
| DP fx) < be z = 16 aa oO. aa O.8 

Table- lands—c ontinued. 

3 7 | re) 7 feet. | ° ° ° ° re) ° 
a 30°34 | 151°40 | 3,576 | 55°6 | 67°1 | 42°9 | 24°2 | 102°3 | 13:0 
Ve Se ee 31°02 | 151°35 3,386 53°8 | 65:0 | 41°4 | 23°4 | 102°8 | 13°3 
Goonoo Goonoo ........ 31°20 | 150°54 | 1,550 | 61°7 | 74°2 | 48-2 | 26°1 | 105°0 19-0 
JT ae ne 31°32 | 150°41 | 1,278 | 65°6 | 77°4 | 52°1 | 24°1 | 107°6 | 17°0 
Murrurundi ............ 31°46 | 150°51 | 1,545 | 60°4 | 72°3 | 47°9 | 18°5 | 107°3 | 19°0 
| Gree rrr 32°00 | 150°00 | 1,500 | 61:1 | 74°7 | 47°1 | 20°9 | 111-7 | 20°8 
BEAIOR ws. 00 2s csetee sess 32°35 | 149°35 | 1,635 | 62°1 | 74°1 | 49°3 | 29°2 | 114°4 | 17°6 
CRI i onus foes cee 33°18 | 149°09 | 2,843 | 55°0 | 67°3 | 42°4 | 22°0 | 100°2 | 16°0 
BStBUTSt, 0 <.ccccc cases 33°24 | 149°37 | 2,200 | 57°0 | 69°7 | 44°1 | 28°5 | 112°5 | 13:0 
WPI i poicns ces seus oes 33°27 | 148°05| 789} 63:0 | 76°8 | 48°9 | 24°4 | 118°4 | 24°0 
RMITAIONG «00.0... cnicscoees 33°33 | 150°45 | 1,870} 53°4 | 61°7 | 44°3 | 13°2| 99°5 | 25°5 
Mount Victoria ......... 33°36 | 150°15 | 3,490 | 54:4 | 65°3 | 42°6 | 20°1 | 106-0 | 11°9 
HatoomOs |.<.....+....00: | 33°38 | 150°18 | 3,349 | 52°6 | 61°9 | 42°2 | 12°7 | 100°0 | | 259 
RUNING Gh ecto spognsins asence 33°41 | 149°14 | 2,380 | 55°7 | 68°0 | 43°1 | 24°2 | 99°4 | 224 
Springwood. ...,........ 33°43 | 150°34 | 1,216 | 61:2 | 70°6 | 51°3 | 17°0 | 104°8 | 32°9 
WOGGIOEG oo ciceneo.c00s 33°44 | 150°24 | 2,191 | 576 | 66°1 | 47°9| ... | 93°4 | 34°4 
SOMMER sigh cdinn cowie s2n.e es 33°54 | 148°45 | 987 | 63-2 | 77°4 | 48°7 | 22-2 | 116-1 | 21°6 
pC RE a ee 34°18 | 148°21 | 1,416 | 61°4 | 73°7 | 49°1 | 28°5 | 113°4 | 209 
MiGtagOng «2 .......-. 00000 34°27 | 150°30 | 2,069 | 56°4 | 67°0 | 45°3 | 18°0 | 104°6 | 216 
Moss Vale ........... ... 34°32 | 150°23 | 2,205 | 55°9 | 664 | 44°5 | 17-0 | 103°7 | 18°9 
Murrumburrah ...,..... 34°32 | 148°23 | 1,268 | 62°4 | 74°3 | 49°9 | 25°2 | 106°1 | 23°4 
Oo 34°27 | 149°30 | 2,000*| 52°4 | 64°4 | 40°2 | 24:0 | 98°8 | 12°1 
foo 34°45 | 149°45 | 2,129 | 56°7 | 68°0 | 44°3 | 25°7 | 111-0 | 13°0 
ES hala sicws ves rere 34°52 | 148°56 | 1,657 | 59°0 | 70°8 | 46°9 | 20°2 | 105°0 | 21°5 
Lake George ............ 35°12 | 149°25 | 2,267 56°8 | 68°0 | 44°0 | 20°5 | 105°0 | 21°8 
Queanbeyan ,........... 35°20  149°15 | 1,899 | 57°1 | 70-0 | 43-6 | 23-2 | 109-4 | 20°1 
MII ooo ccha sana: 35°29 | 147°44 |) 750 | 59°0 | 73°0 | 45°4| ... | 116°0 | 16°0 

je | 35°52 | 148°32 | 4,640 | 44°7 | 56°4 | 32°5 | 25°8 | 102°3 | + 
Se, REIT eee 36°12 | 149°09 | 2,637 | 54°0 | 65°7 | 41°7 | 28°5 | 107°0 | 12°2 
Bombals, ............. +00. 36°52 | 149°10 | 3,000 | 55°3 | 6671 | 43°6 | 26°9 | 104°1 | 1771 

Western Distr ict, East of 146° Kast Longitude. 

nn act ee 29°29 | 149°53 | 680 ; 69°1 | 80°8 | 55-5 | 26°7 | 117°3 | 18-0 
buf ana 29°35 | 150°37 | 1,106 | 63°2 | 75:8 | 49°7 | 27-2] 117°7 | 16-2 
Sats ee nee 29°56 | 150°37 | 1 ,200* 63°8 | 76°3 | 50°3 | 26°6 | 116°6 | 15°5 
Brewatrina............0.. 29°58 | 146°54 | 430*| 68°7 | 83°3 | 52°8 | 27°7 | 122°3 | 24'8 
bo Se eee 30°02 | 148°10 | 522 | 68°1 | 82-2 | 53°2 | 25°3 | 118°4 | 28°7 
UNI 5 05 os oi5u5 Levees | 30°20 | 149°46| 697 | 67°0 | 81-1 | 52°3 | 28°1 | 118°9 | 18°4 
Gunnedah ...........00s 31°01 | 150715 | 874 | 66°4 | 79°38 | 52°3 | 26°8 | 120°6 | 16°7 
Coonabarabran ......... 31°16 | 149°18 | 1,710 | 60°0 | 73:0 | 46°7 | 32-7 | 111°5 | 11°4 
Cannonbar .............. 31°22 | 147:23| 520| 68°1 | 81:0 | 54:2 | 27°7 | 118°9 | 27°7 
EL CT Re 32°18 | 148-35 | 863 | 63°1 | 76°6 | 49°1 | 25°8 | 113-4 17-0 
Condobolin........ ...... 33°12 | 147°14| 700*| 65°2 | 78°8 | 51°] | 26°1 | 111°3 | 20°5 
Marsdens ....... ........ 33°52 | 147°38 | 700*| 65°6 | 79°6 | 51°0 | 24-0 | 113°8 | 21°0 
Wagga W agge Sa 7 35°07 | 147°27 | 615 | 61°0 | 75°0 | 47°0 | 28°1 | 117°6 | 18°4 
Den east sted 35°20 | 146°20| 400 | 62°5 | 76°0 | 48°8 | 23°6 | 116°5 | 20°6 
pats Moment ne Rape: 36°06 | 147°00 | 531 | 60°6 | 74°1 | 47°1 | 28-2 | 117-3 | 20-2 





* Approximate heights. 





+ Kiandra— Lowest, 20°0° below zero. 
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34°30 | 144°56 305 | 63'6 | 76° 
| 76° 
74°: 
75° 


TAY ce eg cere ene 
Euston..cccccccecceeeceee. [ 34:32} 142-51 188*| 64 
Wenthquiniyeec | 35°32 | 145°02 | 320 | 61° 
36°05 | 144°50 | 320 | 62° 
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Ss 43 | 3S \|2B's eSm ,FS| sod |oas 
= 2 eee Rf A WS fected LO ee Ui 
ne [SE id | Peseioc cho reens ePes! SSELHSE| SSS 
Me im ¢ Ri 
Western Districk, West = sini East Longitude. 
— aaa = ) / Tay a) feet. *) oO a 7 *) ae ! °o ¥ o 
Milparinks................. ae 29°45 | 141°52 | 1,000*| 68°3 | 82°7 5 53°6 | 28°0 | 119°8 | 25°: 
RUE RD Neoe vce scs eece es 30°03 | 145°58 | 350 | 69°5 | 83°5 | 54°5 | 27°2 | 127°0 | 26°3 
WrF5ceannia ......<:...5... | 31°31 | 143°23 246 | 66°4 | 79°8 | 52'S | 28°2 | 120°8 | 25°d 
Ogi oe | 31°32 ) 145°50 §03 | 66°3 | 80°1 ) 51°6 | 29°5 | 118°7 | 25°0 
Mount Hope ............ | 32°56 | 145°55 | 600*| 65°3 | 79°1 | 51 24°0 | L17°1 | 24°6 
Wentworth..............- 34°081141°58 | 1441! 64:0 76°7 | 51:2 | 26°41! 119°0 
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* Approximate heights. 


The following table shows the average monthly meteorological con- 
cavlons of Sydney during the for 2) yee vended 1898 :— 
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Temperature. Rainfall. 
pressure. 
: ' ay . Fa an ee ee , o-« {( « al er ie ean 5 
| E53 Soa | \— |8 |8 = 
| ac} 0 oS e > | ne = vay ye 
he ce SHO) . | Ba | ga | 3 s 
BP | Bote | © | Re | eo |} 
BASS | GEOS | F | 8a f|2ea| ® ae 
fae Oh ae B42 6 F | x | ge a. 5) lo 
mT 3° 9 | a | ie i Ja } 
Month. Ca 8 OY¥.! ¢ SS ilosliy F ce be 
| ES o > N+ © sed an tp eS) ia Las, 2 
eaBc (nese | oa | Fe |Fa18 | 3 | Ss oe 
— ms oe A | ~ oa Y —_ 2 3 = 2 a S 
SH oo S$ | SGHS| & | 3D 135 | = = S - = 
1 S%5n | aeof! os | $a | 8a 1 e.. ° < we = 
}&o Fl oece| € | RS 1ES| Se) & é S 
ono SsaeO og Mas cS a a | ae Me 2 4> ° > 
PRESS | eoss| & | ee leosgliagi ge es | & 5 
Nos, Of uo n oO i | of x O as 3) ® ~ of 7 
(\£e3e|/8SEs| g |ES|ESigs| 2 | @ Ee | 
SHRE/SPHE| § | SS /SS/ 82) 8 | 8 2 |38 
< | < aia |< | = < CS bee tc pace | 
OO cs : | "i l ] | | 
in. | in. ° Fah. |° Fah. I° Fah. |° Fah. in. in. | in. jdays. 
January ........ 29°956 | 29°770 | 71°6| 78°2 | 64°9 | 71°2 | 3°694 | 10°489 | 0°419 14 
February ...... 29°995 | 29°807 | 71°0 | 771 | 64°8 | 71°7 | 5°355 | 18°556 0°401 14 
MOTON ce ces 30°089 | 29°892 69°2 | 75°3 | 63°1 | 70°9 | 5°284| 18°700 0°419 5 
APT ces 30°143 29°944 64°6 | 70°9 | 58°2 | 68°4 | 5°580 | 24°492 0060 13 
LN PRE | 30°1387 ; 29°937 58°4 | 64°9 | 51°9 | 64°3 | 5°173 | 20°868 0°176 14 
SUNG. cee: | 30°119 | 29°921 54°5 | 60°6 | 48°3 | 60°0 | 5°688 | 16°296 | 0°541 12 
Baby | 30°142 | 29°942 | 52:4 | 59°O | 45°7 | 57°4 | 4°285| 11°952 | 0-119 | 12 
August ........ 30°130 29°930 | 55°0 | 62°4 | 47°6 | 57°6 | 2°877 | 10°166 | 0°040 11 
September ...... 30°075 | 29°877 | 588 | 66:2 | 51°3 | 60°3 | 3°060| 14°045 | 0-083 | 12 
October ........ 30°025 29°830 | 63°5 | 71°1 | 55°9 | 63°3 | 2°830| 8-645 | 0°209 3 
November ......| 29988 | 29°812 | 66°8| 74:0 | 59°5 | 66°7 | 3°070 | 9°877 | 0200 | 12 
December ...... 99942, 29°754 | 69°8 | 77°0 | 62°7 | 69°4 | 2°606| 7°804 | 0-453 | 13 
| 


Yearly averages, | | | | | | 
totals, and | | | | 
extremes...... 30°062 29°868 | 63°0 | 69°7 56°2 | 65°1 | 49°502 | 24°492 0°040 | 15% 
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is | 
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GEOLOGICAL FORMATION. 


HE geology of the colony has been ably treated by various learned 
scientists, and this work has been added to by the late Mr. C. 8. 
Wilkinson, Government Geologist, and by Mr. KE. F. Pittman, his 
successor in that office. To the Rev. W. B. Clarke we are indelited 
for the first systematic classification of the various sedimentary forma- 
tions found in New South Wales. The original classification, however, 
has been somewhat modified, and the rocks, as they are now known, are 
classified as follow :— 


. \ Recent. 
Post Tertiary ) Pleistocene. 
Cainozoic.. Pi oianc 
Tertiary ...... Miocene. 


Kocene. 


( Cretaceous... ) Upper Cretaceous—Desert Sandstone. 

| ** ( Lower Cretaceous—Rolling Downs Formation. 
Mesozoic ..,4 Jurassic. 

| Wianamatta Shales. 

4 Hawkesbury Sandstones 


( Triassic—Hawkesbury Series 
Narrabeen Shales. 


( Upper Coal Measures. 
| Dempsey Beds. 

} Middle Coal Measures. 
| Upper Marine Series. 

| Lower Coal Measures. 

| Lower Marine Series. 


( Permo-Carboniferous - 
l 


Paleozoic.. « Carboniferous. 
Devonian. 
Upper Silurian. 
| Lower Silurian. 





PaL®ozoic PERIOD. 


Paleozoic rocks extend throughout almost the whole eastern portion 
of the colony, principally on the western watershed of the main Dividing 
Range, in the country where the Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, and Aber- 
crombie Rivers rise. They appear on the eastern water shed, along part 
of the coast near Bateman’s Bay, and, striking inland, are found in the 
basin of the Clyde, and the upper valley of the Shoalhaven. In 1897, 
slates containing Lower Silurian fossils (graptolites) were found at two 
localities in New South W ales—on the border of Victoria, to the south 
and south-west of Delegete ; and at Myall Reefs, near Tomingley. 

The Upper Silurian Tocks extend as far north as Mudgee, where they 
are overlain by the Permo-Carboniferous strata of the Hunter Vs alley, 
and by the belt of volcanic rocks extending along the Liverpool Range. 
They reappear farther north, in the upper valley of the Macleay River, 
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on the east slope, and in the basin of the Namoi, on the west of the 
Dividing Range. The Silurian rocks consist of sandstone, slate, and 
limestone, and exhibit evidence of metamorphism, particularly in the 
country around Bathurst and Hill End. Limestone beds, of considerable 
extent, are scattered throughout this formation. These are chiefly 
composed of crinoids and corals which outcrop prominently in the 
Wellington District, near Molong and Gulgong, at Tuena, and also in the 
Murrumbidgee District. In the limestone formations are found mag- 
nificent caves, such as the Wellington, Wombeyan, Fish River or Jenolan 
Caves, Bungonia and Abercrombie, the fame of which has spread 
even beyond the confines of Australia. The caves at Yarrangobilly, in 
the Kiandra district, are also very attractive. 

The Devonian rocks are well seen at Mount Lambie, near Rydal, 
where the late Mr. C. 8. Wilkinson measured a section of strata showing 
a thickness of not less than 10,000 feet. They also occur in the northern, 
southern, and western districts. 

The Carboniferous rocks.—The coal-bearing rocks are of three 
distinct systems, the first of which is, in all probability, of lower car- 
boniferous age. Two seams, the one 5 feet and the other 7 feet in 
thickness, occur near the top of this system, but the coal in both cases 
is full of bands, and otherwise too dirty to be of any economic value. 

The Permo-Carboniferous rocks.—The second system, known as 
the Permo-Carboniferous, contains many seams of workable coal, which 
have been developed in both New South Wales and Queensland. Pro- 
ductive coal measures occur in this system in three horizons in New 
South Wales: the first and lowest of these is the Greta (Stony Creek) 
series, the second the Tomago (East Maitland) series, and the last and 
uppermost the Newcastle series. The total thickness of this system 
and its associated strata at Newcastle is about 11,000 feet, containing a 
total thickness of about 150 feet of coal, without taking into account 
seams of less than 3 feet in thickness. Borings at Cremorne, a point on 
the northern margin of Sydney Harbour, as well as at Holt-Sutherland 
and Liverpool, have confirmed the anticipations of the Rev. W. B. 
Clarke and Mr. C. 8. Wilkinson as to the continuous extension of 
at least the upper or Newcastle series of coal-seams between Newcastle 
on the north and Bulli on the south. 





Mesozoic Prriop. 

The 7'riassic rocks.—The third system comprises the Clarence Carbon- 
iferous basin, and is of Mesozoic age. Professor David estimates the 
length of that part of it which contains the principal seams to be about 
65 miles from east to west, while its width is about 37 miles from north 
to south. The most remarkable beds in the Clarence basin are a series 
of massive whitish sandstones, which were considered by Mr. C. 8. 
Wilkinson to be the equivalents of the Hawkesbury sandstones, and 
were named by him “ The Middle Clarence Series,” occupying as they 
do an intermediate position between the upper and lower coal-beds of 


” 
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the basin, None of the seams in this coal-field has as yet been proved 
to be of commercial value. Professor David estimates the top seam to 
contain | foot 9 inches, out of a total thickness of 5 feet 7} inches, of 
coal fit for ordinary consumption, while the second and third seams have 
not yet been sufficiently tested to aliow of a definite opinion being 
formed of their value. It is probable, however, that even if the seams 
prove to be of insufficient thickness and purity to yield coal fit for 
purposes of export, they may supply sufficient coal of fair quality for 
local requirements, especially if it be washed in suitable machines, such 
as Liihrig’s, 

The Hawkesbury and Wianamatta series, which overlie the Carbon- 
iferous formation of that part of the country through which the Hawkes- 
bury and its principal tributaries flow, belong to the Mesozoic period. 
It is in this series that the wonderful gorges of the Blue Mountains, 
and the beautiful harbours of Port Jackson, Port Hacking, and Broken 
Bay, occur. The rocks consist of grey, purple, and chocolate coloured 
shales, and yellowish-grey sandstones, and the maximum thickness of 
the strata is estimated at 1,700 feet. The Triassic rocks form the 
principal store-house of the artesian water supply of the north-western 
portion of the colony, where they underlie the Rolling Downs or Lower 
Cretaceous formation. Most of the deeper bores in this arid region 
obtain the bulk of their supply of water from the Triassic sandstones. 

The Wianamatta formation extends round Sydney, and covers a space 
in the shape of an irregular triangle, the angular points of which rest at 
Picton on the south, Richmond on the North, and Sydney on the east. 
The beds are composed of fine sedimentary deposits of argillaceous shales, 
and are of comparatively little thickness. .They appear to have been 
deposited in hollows worn by denudation out of the sandstone on which 
they directly rest. Neither the Narrabeen shales, nor the Hawkesbury 
sandstones, nor the Wianamatta shales contain any remarkable seams 
of coal. All three formations are intersected by dykes of dolerite, 
which have also intruded the underlying Permo-carboniferous rocks, 
and where they have come in contact with the coal-seams, the latter 
have been converted into coke, sometimes to a thickness of 3 feet 
or more. 

Jurassic rocks have been recognised in only one locality in New South 
Wales, viz., on the Talbragar River, about twenty miles north of 
Gulgong, where they occupy a denuded hollow in the Hawkesbury 
sandstones. They are of small extent, and consist of yellowish shales 
containing numerous fish and plant remains. 

The Cretaceous formations occupy the north-western part of the colony 
extending from the Barwon westward towards the north-west corner. 
Water-bearing strata have been reached at depths varying from 89 feet 
to 2,070 feet, and large quantities of water have been obtained, though 
principally from the underlying Triassic sandstones. The existence of 
subterranean water throughout this extensive region has been practically 
demonstrated, and it remains for the settlers to avail themselves of the 
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stores with which nature has charged her reservoirs in the ages that 
have long since been counted out. The steps already taken in regard 
to utilising the artesian water are described below. 


CaInozoic PERIOD. 

To this period belong the deposits covering the greater portion of the 
central and western districts of the colony. It therefore embraces the 
valleys of the great western rivers and their chief tributaries. The 
formation is, however, intersected by a broad broken belt, chiefly of 
Silurian rocks, extending across its centre, from the Bogan River towards 
the Great Barrier Range on the farther side of the Darling. Large 
patches of Devonian rocks are also met with in the same region. 
Making these deductions, the Post-Tertiary rocks cover more than one- 
third of the whole colony. The vast alluvial plains were formed during 
the Pliocene and Post-Pliocene periods. The alluvial deposits are of 
variable thickness, sometimes shallow ; but in the great plains, betweer 
the main rivers which intersect the country, the deposits are of very 
great depth. 

Ignrous anD Meramorpuic Rocks. 


The area occupied by these rocks comprises one-eighth of the colony— 
the principal rocks belonging to the series consisting of varieties of 
granite, quartz-porphyry and felstone, diorite, basalt, and serpentine. 
Granite occurs for the most part in the northern and southern masses 
of the Great Dividing Range, but is found outcropping throughout 
the Silurian deposits, which cover so large a part of the centre of the 
colony. Diorite and basalt occur principally in the country between 
the Macleay and Manning Rivers, and on both slopes of the Liverpool 
tange, between the upper waters of the Namoi and Macleay. Serpentine 
is found scattered in different parts of the colony, chiefly at Gundagai, 
Bingara, Lucknow, Nundle, Yulgilbar on the Clarence River, and Port 
Macquarie. The granites, quartz-porphyries and felstones have been 
recognised as belonging to the Paleozoic age ; whilst the volcanic rocks, 
basalts, and others are chiefly contemporaneous with the tertiary series. 
At Kiama there is an immense development of interbedded basalt lavas 
and tuffs in the Permo-Carboniferous rocks. 


ARTESIAN WATER. 

Before actual boring operations proved that. the belief was well 
founded, it had jong been scientifically demonstrated that there was 
every probability of water being obtained in the Cretaceous formation 
which underlies the whole of the north-west portion of New South 
Wales—a region favoured with only a sparse rainfall; and from an 
examination which has lately been made of this formation occurring in 
the western and north-western portions of the colony, it is considered 
probable that the artesian water-bearing basin will be found to extend 
much farther south than it was previously supposed to do. It may, 
indeed, be yet found to extend approximately along the course of the lower 
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Darling, and possibly below the Tertiary rocks of the north-western 
portion of Victoria, and part of South Australia. 

ft was not until 1879 that artesian boring was attempted in New 
South Wales. In that year operations were begun at Kallara, a station 
lying between Bourke and Wilcannia. The supply was tapped at a 
depth of 140 feet, and the effluent water rose to a height of 26 feet. 
In 1884 the Department of Mines put down its first bore in search of 
water, a small supply of which was reached at 89 feet. Since then 
much work has been done, both by the Government and by private 
enterprise. Recently an important discovery was made by the Govern- 
ment Geologist of the colony, namely, that artesian water is obtainable 
in other than Cretaceous rocks. This is borne out by paleontological 
evidence, and some of the most successful bores, such as those at 
Coonamble, Moree, Gil Gil (Moree to Boggabilla), and Euroka (Waigett 
to Coonamble) have pierced rocks of Triassic age, corresponding with 
the Ipswich coal-measures. 

On the 30th November, 1899, there were 73 completed Government 
bores, while 12 were in progress, and contracts had been let for others. 
Of those completed, there are 48 flowing, yielding a supply of approxi- 
mately 29,000,000 gallons per diem, and 16 from which a supply of 
750,000 gallons per diem can be pumped ; but in the remaining 8 bores 
the search for water suitable for drinking purposes has been unsuccessful. 
The deepest bore sunk in the colony is that at Dolgelly, on the road 
from Moree to Boggabilla, which is down 4,086 feet, yielding a flow of 
745,200 gallons per diem. The next in depth is the Bancanya bore, 
on the Silverton-Cobham Road, being 3,615 feet deep. The largest flow 
has been obtained at the Tooloora bore, on the road from Walgett to 
Coonamble, which yields approximately 3,000,000 gallons per diem. 

Lhe water from the Government bores, over and above that required 
for travelling stock and domestic use, is being used for irrigation 
purposes, and much has already been accomplished in this direction. 
«it the Pera bore, 8 miles from Bourke, on the Wanaaring Road, an 
area of 687 acres has been reserved for an expetimental farm. The 
remainder of the land has been cut up into 20-acre blocks, all of 
which have been let under the homestead selection provisions of the 
Srown Lands Act of 1895. Good results have attended the work 
of irrigation at this place, as well as at other bores, especially those on 
the Bourke to Barringun Road. Farms will shortly be open at Moree 
bore, Woollabra bore (Moree to Narrabri), Tenandra bore (Warren to 
Coonamble), and Tooloora bore (Walgett to Coonamble), where the land is 
being surveyed for special lease in small areas; to which water will be 
delivered from the bores by the Government. At each place a certain 
area will be reserved for experimental cultivation. Further reference to 
this subject will be found in the chapter on “Agricultural Production.” 

There are, in addition to the Government bores, 128 completed 
private bores, which yield an aggregate supply of 43,000,000 gallons 
per diem. 





FAUNA. 


MAMMALS. 


Ae the present time, mammals are represented in Australia by the 
Monotremes, the Marsupials, a dog, and many rats and bats, as well 
as by the marine aquatic animals whales, seals, and the dugong. 

The Monotremes, which are confined to Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Guinea, comprise the duck-billed platypus (Ornithorhynchus 
anatinus) and the native porcupines (Hchidna and Proechidna). The 
platypus—-the “mallangong” and “tambrit” of the aboriginals— 
inhabits Australia and Tasmania, and is one of the most interesting 
animals known. The male is much larger than the female, and may be 
distinguished by the horny spur on the hind foot being of very large 
size. The total length of the male is 24 inches, while the female seldom 
exceeds 19 inches. In colour, the platypus is of a deep brown above, 
and of a greyish or yellowish white below, the fur being close and 
velvety. The muzzle is produced into a broad, flattened beak, which is 
covered during life with a delicate and sensitive skin ; the tail is well 
developed, broad and flattened; and the feet are modified into swimming 
organs, the five toes being extensively webbed ; while the teeth, which 
are unlike those of any other existing mammal, are shed early in life, 
their place being taken by a series of horny plates. As a mammal, the 
platypus is chiefly interesting because of the fact that it lays eggs. 
These are white in appearance ; usually two in number, although three 
and even four are sometimes laid at one time ; and in texture they are 
similar to the eggs produced by reptiles. When hatched, the naked and 
helpless young are nourished on their mother’s milk, as in the case of 
all mammals. The nest of the platypus is formed at the end of a burrow, 
which is reached by two openings—one above and the other below the 
surface of the water. 

The Echidnas are also egg-laying, but differ from the platypus in that 
the females carry their two eggs in a pouch, where they are hatched by 
the warmth of the body. The common echidna (EL. aculeata) is 
characterised by having the fur thickly mingled with spines, which 
Sometimes conceal the hair beneath. The muzzle is produced into a 
long cylindrical beak, which during no period is known to possess teeth ; 
it is admirably adapted to protect and assist the worm-like extensile 
tongue. The feet are stout, unwebbed, and furnished with five powerful 
claws, The tail is short and conical. Several species have been 
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described, but modern zoologists are inclined to consider them as 
geographical varieties. Regarded thus, the echidna ranges from south- 
eastern New Guinea, throughout Australia, to Tasmania. Those echidnas 
which are generically named Proechidna are distinguished by possessing 
only three toes on each foot, and by having a much curved beak of 
great length. Two species are known, both of which are confined to 
New Guinea. 

The marsupials, to which class belong the great majority of Australian 
mammals, are distinguished by the young being produced in an extremely 
imperfect state of development, and nurtured frequently in an abdomi- 
nal pouch for a lengthy period. In bush districts it is a common belief 
that the young are produced on the teat; this, however, 1s quite 
erroneous, for they are born in the usual manner and afterwards applied 
to the teat by the mother. Australia is the great home of the marsu- 
pials, but they also occur in Tasmania and New Guinea, and have over- 
flown into neighbouring islands. In America marsupials are also found, 
but there they are represented by a single family—the Didelphyide. 
The habits and conditions assumed by the marsupials are very varied. 
~They are divided into seven families, namely, the Wacropodide, Phalan- 
-geride, and Phascolomyide, constituting the sub-order of Diprotodonts, 
so named from the fact that the animals included possess only two front 
teeth in the lower jaw ; and the Peramelide, Dasyuride, Notoryctide, 
and Didelphyide, constituting the sub-order of Polyprotodonts, distin- 
guished by having six or more such teeth. 


1. Macropodide.—This family includes the kangaroos, wallabys, tree 
kangaroos, and rat kangaroos. The kangaroos are so well known that 
they do not require more than a passing notice. They vary in size from 
the great grey kangaroo (Macropus giganteus), as large as a man, to the 
little musk kangaroo (Hypsiprymnodon moschatus), which can easily be 
concealed in the pocket. Their hind limbs are very long, and progres- 
sion is chiefly effected by hopping, the long tail meanwhile acting as a 
balancer. The tree kangaroos of Queensland and New Guinea are 
among the most notable of the family, climbing tall trees, even to the 
most slender branches. ‘Less frequently observed upon the ground than 
the others, their limbs are more equal in length. 


2. Phalangeride.—Under this name are included the Australian 
opossums, the flying opossums, the flying mouse (one of the smallest 
marsupials), and the clumsy native bear—all tolerably well-known forms. 


3. Phascolomyide.—The wombats, of which there are three species, 
are heavily-made, short-limbed animals. They excavate huge burrows 
in the ground, and feed upon grass and other herbage. They inhabit 
Australia and Tasmania. | 

4. Peramelide.—The bandicoots, found in Australia and New Guinea, 
are assigned to three genera—Peragale, Perameles, and Cheropus. 
Members of the first-named are known as rabbit bandicoots, or beilbys ; 
while the second genus includes the true bandicoots, whose form and 
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habits are sufficiently well known. The pig-footed bandicoot (Cheropus 
castanotis) is generically separated on account of the unique and peculiar 
structure of the feet, which have a striking resemblance to those of 
the pig. 


9. Dasyuride.—The animals included in this family are the marsu- 
pial carnivora, so to speak, and are familiar as native cats (Dasyurus) 
and pouched mice (Phascologale and Sminthopsis). These forms occur 
in Tasmania, New Guinea, and adjacent islands, as well asin Australia. 
The most formidable of the group are the Tasmanian tiger or wolf 
(Thylacinus cynocephalus)and the Tasmanian devil (Sarcophilus wrsinus), 
which are confined at the present day to the colony indicated. 


6. Motoryctide.—The recent finding of a mole-like animal in Australia 
is one of the most interesting discoveries of the day. The marsupial 
mole is in no way connected with the European mole, but nevertheless 
has acquired many similar habits—affording a valuable lesson in 
parallelism in development. It is known only from central South 
Australia. 


7. Didelphyide.—These are the true opossums, and being confined to 
America, need not be further mentioned here. 


Dogs and seals form the carnivora of Australia. The dog family 
(Canide) is represented by the dingo, or native dog (Canis dingo), 
called by the aboriginals “ worregal” ; dingo being only the aboriginal 
name for the domestic dog introduced by Europeans. The native dog 
is found in all parts of the Australian mainland, and will inbreed with 
the domestic dog, crosses being common throughout the settlements. It 
is questionable whether the dingo is indigenous, or whether it has been 
introduced from abroad. It was undoubtedly acclimatised before the 
arrival of the first white settlers. The dingo does not bark, its temper 
is intractable, and it works great havoc among the flocks of the settlers. 


The Rodentia find representatives in many species of native rats, the 
more typical ones of which belong to the genus Jfus, and the Jerboa-like 
forms to the genus Conilurus. The familiar water rat is known as 
Hydromys chrysogaster. 


The Chiroptera are well in evidence, and include the flying-foxes and 
many insectivorous bats. The common flying-fox (Pteropus poliocephalus) 
is met with in the brush lands, but it haunts the neighbourhood of 
towns during the fruit season, making great depredations among the 
orchards and gardens. 


Of seals (Pinnipedia), the species found off the coast of New South 
Wales are the Australian sea bear or eared seal (Otaria Forsteri), and 


the sea leopard (Ogmorhinus leptonyx), the former being a sociable and 
the latter a solitary species. 


Among other mammals belonging to New South Wales, or found 
contiguous to its coasts, are representatives of the orders Cetacea and 
Sirenia, the first comprising whales, porpoises, and dolphins; and the 
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second, manatees and dugongs. Whales have always haunted the 
coasts of the colony, and formerly a brisk trade was carried on in oil and 
whalebone, Twofold Bay, about 208 miles south of Sydney, being the 
chief seat of the industry. Among the whalebone-whales which inhabit 
our waters may be mentioned the Southern right whale (Balena australis), 
the pigmy whale (Neobalena marginata), and the Sulphur-bottom 
(Balenoptera Huttoni); while of sperm whales there are the gigantic 
Physeter macrocephalus, Mesoplodon Layardi, and Kogia breviceps. The 
dolphin of our waters, commonly called “porpoise,” is not distinguish- 
able from the common and cosmopolitan form, Delphinus delphis. The 
order Sirenia is represented by the dugong (Lalicore dugong), but it is 
now seldom seen south of Moreton Bay. Its flesh is highly valued by 
the natives, and its oil is a good substitute for cod-liver oil. 


Besides those already mentioned, geological research has brought to 
light the remains of numerous extinct species of gigantic mammalia. 
The largest fossil marsupial, the Diprotodon australis, an herbivorous 
monster, was as large as the rhinoceros, and related to the native bear 
or the wombat. Its bones have been found distributed generally 
throughout eastern and southern Australia. Fossil remains of another 
large marsupial, the Vototherium, named by the late W.S. Macleay the 
Zygomaturus, have also been found, as well as of a member of the family 
of the Phascolomyide, or wombats, and of a marsupial rodent-like animal, 
named the Sceparnodon. In the bone-breccia of the Wellington Valley 
Caves were found the bones of gigantic kangaroos (Macropus titan), which 
have been placed in the genera Palorchestes, Procoptodon, Protemnodon, 
and Sthenurus ; besides those of the Thylacoleo carnifex and the true 
Thylacinus. The Wellington Valley Caves have also yielded fossil 
remains of a “poreupine” (Zchidna) and a platypus (Ornithorhynchus), 
belonging to the order Monotremata. 


REPTILES AND BATRACHIANS. 


First among the reptiles may be mentioned the snakes. Although 
there are very many species of both venomous and harmless snakes, 
yet there are only about five which are actually harmful. The deadly 
snakes of the colony are as follow :— 


1. The black snake—Pseudechis porphyriacus. 

The brown snake—Diemenia textilis. 

The tiger or brown-banded snake—Notechis scutatus. 
The superb or copper-headed snake—Denisonia superba. 
The death adder 


oP we be 





Acanthophis antarctiea. 


To these Should be added several sea snakes not infrequently found 
on the coast. Nearly all of these are highly venomous. 
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The largest of the harmless species are true pythons, known as the 
diamond and carpet snakes (Python spilotes). Of tree snakes the com 
monest is Dendrophis punctulatus. 


Lizards may be said to swarm. The goanas, of which the Varanus 
varius attains a length of 6 feet or more, are the largest kind. Other 
familiar forms are the blue-tongued lizards (Tiliqua scincoides and 
7’. nigro-lutea), the Jew-lizard (Amphibolurus barbatus), the water lizard 
(Physignathus Lesueurii), and the spiny lizard (Zgernia Cunninghami). 
The best-known gecko is the rock gecko (Gymnodactylus platurus), a 
harmless, though curious, little creature, much feared by those ignorant 
of its nature. 


The tortoises are semi-aquatic, and belong to the genera Chelodina 
and Hmydura. Although two species of crocodile frequent the rivers 
of Queensland, they are fortunately absent on the New South Wales 
side of the border. 


Of Batrachians, there are neither newts nor salamanders on the 
continent, but of frogs there is an immense choice, the tree frogs (Hyla) 
and the swamp frogs (Limnodynastes) being the most familiar forms. 


BIrRDs. 


Few countries can boast of a greater variety of beautiful birds than 
New South Wales, all the more important orders and families of the 
class Aves being represented in the fauna of the colony. In the 
Australian continent and the adjacent islands no less than 770 species 
of birds have been discovered, some of which are especially interesting, 
and among these may be mentioned the lyre-bird (Menuwra superba), the 
satin bower-bird (Ptslonorhynchus violaceus), the fawn-breasted bower- 
bird (Chlamydodera cerviniventris), and the tooth-billed bower-builder 
(Scenopeus dentirostris); the mound-building mallee fowl (Lipoa ocellata), 
the mound-building brush-fowl (Zaiegallus Lathami), and the collared 
plain-wanderer (Pedionomus torquatus). Many of the Australian birds, 
besides being beautifully plumaged, are no mean songsters, and others 
again are possessed of remarkable powers of mimicry and ventriloquism. 


The order Accipitres is well represented in New South Wales, twenty- 
six out of the twenty-eight species inhabiting Australia being found in 
the colony. The largest of all our birds of prey is the wedge-tailed eagle 
(Aquila audax). In many parts of the colony this fine bird is included 
in the list of noxious animals and birds, in consequence of the destruction 
which it causes amongst lambs, but in the dingo and rabbit infested 
districts it is protected by land-owners on account of the effectual service 
which it renders in keeping these pests in check. Another useful bird 
is the black-breasted kite (Gypoictinia melanosternon), frequenting the 
inland districts. As many as thirty rabbit skulls have been found under 
a nest of a pair of these birds containing young. The white-bellied sea 
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eagle (Halietus leucogaster) and the white-headed osprey (Pandion 
leucocephalus) frequent the bays and inlets of our coast, while several 
species of hawks, eagles, harriers, kites, and a kestrel are found inland. 
The sub-order Striges, or nocturnal birds of prey, is represented by eight 
species. Chief among these are the great owl of the brushes (Athene 
strenua) and the sooty owl (Stria tenebricosa), found in the coastal 
districts. 

The order Psittaci is especially numerous, and includes many beautiful 
species of cockatoos, parrots, parrakeets, and lorikeets. Among the 
larger species are the white and black cockatoos, yellow and pink 
crested ; and the grey pink-crested gallah. The parrot family is also 
especially strong, some of the most notable members being the love-birds 
(Melopsittacus undulatus), the green parrot, and many kinds of lories, 
all gorgeously plumaged. 

The order Picariee, which embraces swifts, kingfishers, cuckoos, etc., 
includes one very remarkable specimen, viz., the great kingfisher, goburra, 
or laughing-jackass, so called from its extraordinary mocking laugh. It 
is one of the most valuable of birds, being the determined enemy and 
persistent destroyer of small reptiles. ‘The mopoke, or boobook owl 
(Podargus strigoides), is also a characteristic member of this order, 
which includes the owlet night-jar, the dollar bird, and several species 
of kingfishers. 

The order Passeres comprises swallows, crows, rifle-birds, honey-eaters, 
finches, pittas, etc. This is the largest order of birds in Australia ; 
and the finest, if not the most beautiful, family is the Menuride. New 
South Wales possesses a handsome species of this remarkable Australian 
bird, called from the shape of its tail the lyre-bird (Menura superba). It 
is to be found chiefly in the fern gullies and brush-forests of the colony. 
To the order Passeres belong also the crow-shrikes of the genera Cracticus 
and Gymnorhina, the beautifully-plumaged regent birds (Sericulus 
melinus), whip-birds (Psophodes crepitans), swallows, martins, diamond 
birds, fly-catchers, fan-tails, wedge-bills, thick-heads, robins—red-capped, 
red-breasted, and yellow ; “superb warblers,” emu-wrens, meadow 
pipits, bristle-birds, grass, crimson, and painted finches ; pittas, ground- 
thrushes, bower-builders, cat-birds, rock-warblers, and honey-eaters 
(Meliphagide). Worthy of special notice in this large order of birds 
are the bower-builders. Three species of these extraordinary and 
interesting birds are found in the colony. The brilliantly-plumaged 
regent-bird (Sericulus melinus), which forms the most primitive bower 
or playing-place, frequents the dense coastal brushes of the northern 
rivers; the satin bower-bird (Pttlonorhynchus violaceus), is found in 
the scrubs and mountain-ranges of eastern New South Wales; and the 
spotted bower-bird (Chlamydodera maculata), inhabits the grassy plains 
and lightly-timbered country inland. Scattered about the entrances to 
the bowers of the last two species are pieces of bleached bone, land 
shells, bright feathers, bits of looking-glass, coins, or any bright object 
which the birds may pick up in the bush. 
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The order Columbe is largely represented in the colony, especially in 
the great primeval forests of the coast districts. In the cedar brushes 
of the Liverpool Range white-headed fruit pigeons are very numerous ; 
and in the brush-forests of the Clarence, the Richmond, the Macleay, 
and Illawarra, the top-knot and large-tailed pigeons, and the wonga- 
wonga (Leucosarcia picata), so prized for its large size and the white- 
ness and delicacy of its flesh, are very plentiful. The bronze-winged 
pigeon (Phaps chalcoptera), is common to almost all parts of the colony. 
Several species of these hirds are remarkable for their beautiful 
plumage, their size, and the excellence of their flesh. One of the finest 
species, the partridge bronze-winged pigeon (Geophaps, scripta), is found 
almost exclusively in the plains of the interior. Doves are also numerous, 
and most of the species are extremely delicate and beautiful. The little 
turtle-dove of the inland districts (Geopelia cuneata) is the prettiest 
specimen of this family. 

The game birds found in the colony belong to the orders Gallinee 
and Hemipodii. The former is represented by the wattled talegallus. 
(Talegallus Latham), found in the northern coastal scrubs and contiguous 
mountain ranges, and the mallee-fowl (Lipoa ocellata), inhabiting the 
inland districts. Both of these birds belong to the family Megapodiude ; 
they are mound-raising birds, and deposit their eggs in a scraped-up 
heap of leaves, decaying vegetable matter, and sand. To this order also 
belong the stubble quail (Coturnix pectoralis), the swamp quail (Synoicus . 
australis), and the king quail (Hxcalfatoria lineata), the last-named 
species being probably the smallest game bird in the world. The order: 
Hemipodii, which by some authorities is included in the Galline, is. 
represented by four species of turnix, commonly known as quail, and 
the remarkable collared plain wanderer (Pedionomus torquatus). 


The order Grallatores includes many genera, and to it belongs the 
Australian bustard, commonly known as the Plain turkey (Hupodotis. 
australis), as well as the waders, such as stilts, water-crakes, ibises, 
dotterels, gallinules, spoon-bills, herons, bitterns, and many others. 


Among water-birds, Natatores, are enormous numbers of wild-fowl of 
all descriptions, ducks, geese, grebes, as well as black swans. The 
latter is essentially an Australian bird, and may be met with in all 
parts of the continent. The order embraces, also, the large and very 
varied species of sea-birds frequenting the coast, such, fur instance, as 
albatrosses, gulls, petrels, and cormorants. 


The order Struthiones, or running birds, is represented by the emu 
(Dromaius nove-hollandie), the largest bird in this part of the globe, 
and one, unfortunately, rapidly being exterminated. 

Besides the birds mentioned above, there are others of perhaps 
less note, but numerous, and frequently very beautiful. They are 
all admirably described and depicted in the celebrated work of Mr. 
Gould, which occupies a high rank amongst the scientific publications of 
the century. 
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FISHES. 


According to the late Rev. J. E. Tenison-Woods, 8.J., no less than sixty 
different families of fishes, comprising 348 species, frequent the waters 
of New South Wales. These are enumerated in the subjoined table :— 
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The edible fishes comprise 105 different species ; amongst the best 
known may be mentioned : 


The schnapper (Pagrus unicolor), the most valuable of all Australian 
fishes, is found along the whole extent of the coast, and is very abun- 
dant. It is a deep-water fish, found generally near rocky points or 
reefs running out into the sea. The schnappers ‘ school,’ as it is 
termed, during the summer months, and are then most plentiful. The 
young fish, known as red bream, frequents the harbours and estuaries 
of the coast, but is never found in shallow water. The schnapper is 
caught by the hook, which it takes freely, as it will attack almost any 
bait. It sometimes attains a very large size, weighing as much as 30 Ib. 
The fish cures well, and is said to be equal to the finest cod, and is in 
every respect superior to ling. 

The nannigai is a deep-water fish, caught with the hook, and ranks 
high in public estimation as an edible fish. The supply is not large, as 
the fish is not specially sought after, being chiefly obtained by fishermen 
in search of schnapper. The nannigai is scientifically interesting as one 
of the oldest forms of bony-fishes now surviving. 


The black rock-cod is considered one of the best of Australian fish, 
and is also a deep-water fish, never captured by the net. It grows to 
a great size, specimens from 35 tb. to 40 tb. being not uncommon, whilst 
fish weighing over 100 tb. are met with in the markets. It is found 
more abundantly in the warmer waters of the north of the colony, 
where, as a rule, it attains larger proportions than to the southward of 
Sydney. In the vicinity of the islands lying off the New South Wales 
coast—the Seal Rocks, Solitaries, Elizabeth Reef, and Lord Howe 
Island—the black: rock-cod may be taken in almost any quantity, and 
of the largest size. 


A fish of great size and beauty, known in Australia as the salmon, is 
found off the coast in prodigious quantities. It has no affinity whatever 
to the true salmon, and is inferior as an article of food. 


The flat-head, a fine fish, of which there are several varieties, is 
captured both by the hook and net. It is of excellent quality, and ranks 
high amongst New South Wales fishes. 


There are four species of whiting found in these waters. The common 
sand-whiting and the trumpeter-whiting are both very abundant, but 
the other two species are more rare. The sand-whiting is perhaps the 
fish most in demand in the metropolitan markets, where it is to be 
obtained all the year round. 


The jew-fish is the largest edible fish found on the New South Wales 
coast, attaining sometimes a length of 5 feet. It is found at all seasons, 
but most frequently during summer. The teraglin is of the same family 
as the jew-fish, though it does not reach an equal size. The air bladder 
is large and of excellent quality, being of great value for the making of 
isinglass. 
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The mackerel is obtained in enormous quantities off the coast, and . 
sometimes even in the harbours. It isa good fish when eaten fresh, but 
it decomposes rapidly. 

The family of Mugilide, or mullets, is well represented in Australian 
waters.. The sea mullet is a large fish, often attaining a length of 2 feet, 
and a weight of 8 lb. It is regarded by some authorities as unsurpassed 
in richness and delicacy of flavour by any fish in the world; and it 
visits these shores in countless numbers in the season when it is in the 
best condition. When young the fish keeps entirely to the creeks and 
lakes, where it increases in size very rapidly, but when full-grown it 
seeks the open waters. : 

There are four species of gar-fish found on the New South Wales 
coast. The Sydney gar-fish is very abundant, especially towards the end 
of summer, making its appearance in shoals, sometimes of enormous 
size. The river gar-fish is even of better quality than the last mentioned, 
but itis not so plentiful as formerly. The other species are seldom met 
with. There are numerous other varieties of fishes found in the waters 
of New South Wales, many of which are very valuable as articles of 
food, but for the most part they are neither so numerous nor so easily 
obtained as those referred to. 

Destructive fishes are by no means rare, the shark family being 
largely represented, not only in the deep sea, off the coast, but even in 
the harbours. The shark is not, however, absolutely valueless. The 
fins find a ready sale in the Chinese markets ; the skin also has some 
commercial value ; while from the liver is extracted a large quantity of 
valuable oil, equal in every respect to cod-liver oil. 

Several varieties of fishes which have long disappeared from other 
parts of the world are still represented in New South Wales. Amongst 
these is the cestracion, or Port Jackson shark, whose teeth resemble 
those of the fossil acrodis found in the mesozoic deposits. 

During the season the Australian waters teem with herrings, the 
season of immigration being the last six months of the year. There are 
four species, but two only are of commercial importance, though a more 
accurate knowledge of the composition of the shoals might lead to the 
discovery of other valuable species. The most valuable of this family 
of fishes is the pilchard. The Australian pilchard in a fresh state is 
equal in excellence to the Atlantic pilchard, and there is every reason 
to suppose that it can be obtained in quantities sufficient to enable 
competition to be entered into with the bloater and sardine of Europe. 
The maray also pass northward at the same time as the pilchard, and in 
like prodigious numbers, but both species keep well away from the 
shore. 

The rivers of the colony produce some most excellent specimens of 
fresh-water fish, The Murray, Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, and Darling 
are the most plentifully stocked, the Murray cod (Ohgorus Mitchellt), 
being perhaps the most highly esteemed of their fishes. Another fish 
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of the same species is the Oligorus Macquariensis, which is to be met 
with in the upper branches of the Clarence. Specimens of both these 
varieties of fresh-water cod have been found weighing as much as 
100 lb. The silver perch, and several kinds of the Percide family, so 
highly prized for their delicacy, are plentiful in the rivers. In the 
Richmond River the cat-fish (Copidoglanis tandanus) is very common, 
whilst herrings and mullet are caught in almost all the eastern rivers 
of the colony. 


. Little systematic attempt has yet been made to acclimatise European 
varieties of edible fishes, although success would most probably attend 
any efforts in this direction, every difficulty having been overcome in 
Victoria, New Zealand, and Tasmania. Large quantities of trout ova 
have been distributed in various localities, including the Prospect 
Reservoir. 

Mo.uusca. 


The first of local shell-fish in economic interest is the oyster. Two 
kinds occur on the coast of New South Wales—a large one, considered 
to be a form of the English oyster (Ostrea edulis), and popularly known 
as the mud oyster; and a smaller sort, the rock oyster (0. glomerata). 

The mud oyster reaches in Sydney the northern limit of its range, 
and fails to attain here to the luxuriant growth which it exhibits in 
cooler climates. The prolific beds of Stewart’s Island, New Zealand, 
furnish a large proportion of the supply of mud oysters for the Aus- 
tralian markets. This oyster prefers deep and muddy places, where it 
may attain a length of 8 inches. Nowhere is it now abundant, and, 
indeed, it seems to be approaching extinction. The blacks formerly 
feasted upon it, but connoisseurs of the superior race disparage it as 
large and coarse. 


Unlike the mud oyster, the rock oyster is well suited to cultivation. 
In Southern Queensland, favoured alike by more congenial climate, 
extensive tracts of shoal and sheltered water, and appropriate legislation, 
the cultivation of this species has been most successful. The beds in 
Moreton Bay supply not only the local demand, but also the require- 
ments of the southern capitals. Though falling short of the perfection 
reached by the cultivation of the Bay of Biscay and the New York 
coast, the management of the Queensland oyster-beds excels that of any 
other Australian fishery. When accurate details of the mode of breeding 
of the rock oyster shall have been found by exact scientific inquiry, 
a further impetus will be given to this flourishing industry. At present 
all that is known is that in its habits the Australian rock oyster differs 
altogether from the English and American kinds. Incidentally, it may 
be remarked that the English oyster cannot be consumed in May, June, 
July, and August, but the Pacific oyster is in season all the year round. 
From the chapter on “ Fisheries” it will be seen that large quantities 
of oysters are imported into the colony every year, and it is evident, 
therefore, that the local market will afford ample support to the 
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cultivators of the bays and deltas of northern New South Wales. The 
obstacles to success are floods and shifting sandbanks,.and the depre- 
dations of boring worms and whelks ; while among the advantages of 
this lucrative occupation are the quickness of returns and the smallness 
of capital required. 

Quantities of spat are thrown off at various times, but especially 
heavy falls occur in the spring, after which the rocks between tide-marks 
may be literally plastered with young shells of the size of a shilling. 
The great majority of these perish ; those surviving reach maturity in 
about twelve months, and probably increase in size for two or three 
years. When adult, their length is about 3 inches. Typically, they 
have sharply-waved, black-purple edges. Form and colour, however, 
are so altered by environment that specimens from different situations 
have been given different names. ‘That they are really one kind 1s, 
however, proved by taking a young purple and crumple-edged shell 
from a position on rocks washed by waves, and placing it on a zostera 
flat in calm water. Here it develops a thin, white, smooth and 
large shell; so that one shell may show one form at one end and 
another at the other, the line of junction marking the period of trans- 
ference. 


No shell-fish other than oysters are regularly consumed in New South 
Wales, the Australian inheriting and accentuating the British distaste 
for such small game. Occasionally, however, there are exposed for sale 
at the Sydney fish market the whelk (Potamides ebeninum) and the 
cockle (Area trapexia), the former being cooked, and the latter eaten 
either cooked or raw. Both the whelk and the cockle are used as bait, 
but neither is at all like its English namesake. Probably their use as 
food is restricted to the Greek and Italian element of the Sydney 
population. The mutton fish, or “abalone” of Californian markets 
(Haliotis naevosa), is consumed by the Chinese, who, it is said, also 
collect it for export ; but the ordinary citizen is unaequainted with it. 
The “ugarie,” commonly miscalled by Sydney anglers by the Maori 
name of “pipi” (Donaz deltoides), is frequently used for bait, rarely 
for food. As an article of diet, various squid (Sepia cultrata, S. mestus, 
&c.) are left to the foreign and coloured of the local sea-faring population, 
but as bait their good qualities are better appreciated. The beaches of 
New South Wales are not rich in ornamental shells, but the exquisite 
and rare “ king-cockle” (Trigonia Lamarckit) from Sydney Harbour is a 
valued gem, and, as a brooch, may often be seen worn. 


Of pests in this division of natural history, the local species of ship- 
worm, the “ cobra” (Teredo Sauliz), has wrought great damage amongst 
shipping, wharves, and piers. It isa far larger and more destructive 
species than any occurring in European waters. In gardens, the 
common European snail, the “‘limagon” dear.to the French epicure (Helix 
aspersa), has now obtained a firm footing, and ravages flowers and 
vegetables alike. 
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CRUSTACEA. 


The crustacean fauna of New South Wales is extremely rich in 
species, but only about twelve kinds are used as an article of diet. Of 
these, six are fairly common and highly esteemed as food, and are as 
follow :— 


Common Swimming Crab (Neptunus pelagicws, Linn.).—This is the 
commonest crab offered for sale in Sydney. It often attains mheicamh 
of 2 or 3 lb., and is always in great demand, finding a ready sale a a 
prices arying from 3d. to 9d. each. The principal supplies are bianca 
in Sydney Harbour, and from Botany Bay. The shell or carapace of 
this species is very broad, and ornamented on the front edge with 
twenty-four spines. Six of these are situated between the eyes, and 
nine on each side, the last being much larger than the others 

Swimming Crab (Goniosoma crucifera, Fabr.).—This species is not 
common, although it may be seen exposed for sale in la ge numbers 
during some months of the year. It attains to a size slightly exceeding 
the preceding species. The claws are shorter, stouter, and the spines on 
the arms large, compressed, and tooth-like. The front edge of the shell 
is armed with twenty spines—six on each side and eight between the 
eyes. The colour is “reddish, with yellowish spots and bands, of which 
the middle one represents a cross.” 





Mangrove Crab (Scylla serrata, Forsk.).—This is the largest and most 
valuable crab obtained on our coast. Unfortunately, it is not common ; 
still, a fairly large number have been exposed for sale during the last 
few years. The price ranges from ls. to 2s. 6d. each. The main 
supplies are obtained from Botany Bay. In this species the claws are 
very large ; the front edge of the shell is armed with twenty-four nearly 
equal spines ; and the back of the shell is convex and smooth. The 
colour of the mangrove crab when alive is olive-brown. It inhabits 
deep holes in the mud, and comes out at low tide to feed. 


Sydney Craw-fish (Palinurus Hiigelii, Heller).—The craw-fish, or 
lobster (as it is usually called), is very abundant along the whole coast- 
line, but the chief supplies are obtained at Port Stephens. It is by far 
the largest and most valuable of all the crustaceans of New South 
Wales, ‘often attaining to 8 or 10 1b. in weight. Between four and five 
thousand dozen are sold annually in the wholesale markets at prices 
varying from ls, to 20s. per dozen. 


A second species is often seen offered for sale—the “ Southern Craw- 
fish” (Palinurus Lelandit), which is equal to the Sydney craw-fish as an 
article of food, although usually much smaller. It may readily be 
distinguished by the highly- sculptured segments of the abdomen, and 
by the numerous hairs surrounding the bases of the spines. 


River Cray-fish (Astacopsis serratus, Shaw).—The cray-fish is seldom 
offered for sale in Sydney, but it is much used as food along the banks 
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of the inland rivers. These crustaceans often attain to a foot or more 
in length, and are highly prized in the winter season, when they are in 
their best condition. 

Common or Sand Prawn (Penaeus canaliculatus, Olivier).—The 
common prawn is obtained in large quantities during the greater part 
of the year, but in midwinter there is at times a falling-off in the supply, 
and prices rise accordingly. In addition to the demand for consumption 
as food, this prawn is much used as bait, and frequently fetches very 
high prices in times of scarcity. Large specimens often reach 8 or 9 
inches in length. The principal supplies are obtained from Sydney 
Harbour, Botany, and Cape Hawke. ‘The species may be recognised by 
the deep grooves which extend along each side of the beak or rostrum 
to the hinder margin of the carapace, and by the rostrum, which is 
armed above with ten or twelve spines and with one below. 

Tiger Prawn (Penaeus monodon, Fabr.).—The tiger prawn is a species 
which appears to frequent the coast at irregular intervals. Occasionally 
it is captured in abundance in Sydney Harbour and at Botany. This 
species may be readily identified by the numerous dark-coloured cross- 
bands on the body and by the rostrum or beak, which has six or eight 
teeth above and three or four below. 

River Prawn (Penaeus Macleayi, Haswell).—The river prawn is not 
so large as the two preceding species, seldom exceeding 4 or 5 inches in 
length. It is, however, very abundant, and appears to be obtainable 
during the whole of the year. The rostrum of this species has five or 
six teeth above, but none below—a characteristic which enables it to be 
easily distinguished from other forms. 





FLORA 


HE vegetation of New South Wales is both extensive and varied as 
regards species. The flowering plants and vascular cryptogams 
(ferns and lycopods) of the colony—the indigenous species of which 
number approximately 3,400, without taking cognisance of a large 
number of varieties—bave chiefly engaged the attention of botanists. 
Knowledge in regard to the Thallophytes (Alga, fungi, and lichens), and 
of the Bryophytes (Hepatice, or Liverworts, and mosses) is still very 
imperfect, but is being added to almost daily. Approximately there 
have been enumerated— 


FLD 0 A ABC ERE OC RORCOCED OC HRICEE SOOORO NGO E CO ODE ER ICOD CH ORION” Or 200 
Fungi (from the microscopic fungi, such as rusts, to the 
large fungi, weighing several pounds) .............:..0000 500 
MeIGNENS ee ceeeceeee ene sees Peseta Noe interes ett sekates Regans 300 
AVGPWOPUR ie cccecoeetccans fea e encore naa canines teas NRE he Seen 80 
IM OBROG Res orn c ence eee et ereie cen cn aatpeenocesae coe PCG 400 


So that the total number of indigenous plants recorded is about 4,880. 
In addition to these, a large number, both of useful plants and of weeds, 
have been introduced, some of which have, to a considerable extent, 
displaced the indigenous vegetation. 


Exclusive of cellular cryptogams, there are about 130 natural 
orders of plants represented in the indigenous flora of New South 
Wales. The orders with the largest numbers of representatives, so far 
as they have been ascertained, are given below. The figures are 
approximate, as the numbers are frequently being added to :— 


(a) Dicotyledons— 
Lee ULGCe@ CDOTONIATAINILY)) cee. cceae csv esvenesecreers<seees 95 


2. Leguminose (including 110 Acacias or Wattles, the 
Australian genus containing the largest number 
OL RPCCIES) vance ssc ees ee ose centered tne rete csetnes 460 


3. Myrtacee (Myrtle family, including the genus 
Eucalyptus, the Australian genus containing the 


largest number (60) of individuals).................. 215 
A Compose (DRISY AAMMNY) rece -e secs cenveecs seas ieee cases 300 
5, Epacridee (Epacris family) ...,........scsccssessessseeee 80 
6. Chenopodiacee (Salt-bush family).................0008. foe (hi 
7. Proteacew (Waratah family).........c000 soosecsessoceee 150 


§. Euphorbiacew (Euphorbia family) ........cscceeeee ret 
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(5) Monocotyledons— 


9. Orchideew (Orchid family) ...... .......ecccscosscssseseees 140 

10. Lnliacee (Lily family) .................... Eiceostaeat eats 7 

UTS Cece ASIPOADOR) oc ocascnrcnn ssuicte ok ce Suess ts onegenvotees 7 

1S. Grmenanes (GrasRes).: seegccs cocci ivchcocs seleeseesevcecdecet 200 
(c) Acotyledons— 

13. Filices (Ferns) ....... PC PoC ECO ee rare 135 


Many of the indigenous plants are of special interest for botanical or 
horticultural reasons, but as the majority of people take cognisance of 
the vegetation chiefly from the point of view of its economic value, the 
following classification of the plants and plant-produets of the colony 
will be found convenient :— 


1, Human food and food adjuncts. 5. Oils— 

2. Fodder Plants— | a. Volatile or essential. 
a. Grasses. 6. Expressed or fixed. 
6. Salt-bushes and other plants. 6. Perfumes. 

3. Drugs. 7. Dyes. 

4. KExudations— 8. Tans. 
a. Gums. 9. Timbers. 
b. Resins, 10. Fibres. 
c. Kinos, 11. Miscellaneous. 


Of these, the fodder-plants and timbers exceed in importance all 
others ; but the volatile oils—of which Eucalyptus oil is the principal 
representative—and tans are also of considerable and growing value. 

The nutritious nature and the drought-resisting properties of some of 
the indigenous grasses, salt-bushes, etc., have become proverbial. It is 
well known that, thanks to the native pasture, sheep will often thrive 
in districts apparently sterile and waterless. Some of the most useful 
grasses of the colony are ditch millets (Paspalwm)—so called from the 
damp situations they prefer—and the extensive genus Panicum, which 
has representatives in the coast districts, on the mountain ranges and 
tablelands, and in the dry interior, and which includes spider grass, 
rolypoly grass, cotton grass, two-finger grass, barnyard grass, black- 
seeded panic grass, native millet, and a number of other grasses. The 
mulga grasses (Vewrachne) are valuable species which are found in the 
interior, and which would be in great danger of extinction if it were 
not for the protection afforded to them by mulga and other scrubs. 
Another valuable kind is that of the Andropogons, which include the 
satin top (A. ervanthoides), the blue grass (A. sericews)—one of the 
very best of the native grasses—and the closely allied A. affinis and A. 





pertusus. ‘The kangaroo grass (identical with the rooi grass of South 
Africa, and known +o botanists as Anthistiria ciliata) is one of the 
most valuable of all Australian grasses. A. avenacea and A. membran- 
acea occur in the drier part of the colony, and are almost equally 
meritorious. The toothed bent grass (Deyeuwia Forsteri) is a useful 
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pasture grass, which, however, fades away with the fierce heats of 
summer ; the remaining species of the genus are found in the colder 
parts of ‘the colony, some of them ascending the highest mountains. 
The Danthonias, some of which, from the appearance of their inflor- 
escence, are called silver grasses, include several useful pasture grasses, 
amongst which D. robusta, the ribbony grass of Mount Kosciusko, so 
palatable to horses, deserves to be specially mentioned. The Mitchell 
grasses (Astrebla) are well known as some of the best found in the 
inte rior of the colony, and efforts are being made to distribute them over 
a wider area. The couch grass (Cynodon dactylon) is found wherever 
settlement exists, and is, therefore, often looked upon as having been 
introduced ; it is, however, truly indigenous, although it was not 
originally found in many localities “where it now grows. ‘The windmill 
and star grasses (Chloris), and the small crow-foot of the interior 
(Eleusine aegyptiaca), are also valuable species. Some meritorious 
kinds are included amongst the love grasses (Hragrostis) ; and the 
manna grasses ((rlyceria fluitans and H#ordeana), which inhabit wet 
places, are particularly palatable to stock. Another fairly useful grass 
is the native brome (Bromus arenarwus). 

Salt-bushes belong to the natural order Chenopodiacee, of which name 
Salsolacee is a synonym. The four genera which include the great 
majority of useful Australian salt-bushes, are Chenopodium, Khas godia, 
Kochia, and Atriplex. Chenopodium auricomum, one of the so-called 
blue-bushes, which owe their name to their bluish and sometimes almost 
whitish cast, has received its specific name from the almost golden cast 
which it sometimes shows. In the genus /hagodia are included 
the hastate-leaved salt-bush (R. hastata), which is both useful for 
fodder and for ornamental purposes; &. parabolica, a useful but 
rather coarse species; and &. spinescens, the spineless variety of 
which is a useful fodder-plant. The genus Aochia comprises some 
salt-bushes which are valuable in spite of their cottony nature. 
Kk. villosa, known as the cotton-bush, is one of the most drought- 
resisting and nutritious plants of this group ; and other species worthy 
of special mention are K. eriantha and K. aphylla. But by far the 
largest number of valuable salt-bushes are contained in the genus 
Atriplex. Amongst them stand out most prominently the old 
man salt-bush (4. nwmmularia), which yields a large bulk of useful 
fodder, but which, like many other species, has been destroyed 
and eaten out over large areas where it was once plentiful; A. hali- 
moides, which is more valuable in some parts of the colony than in 
others ; A, leptocarpa, a small species which has met with great favour 
in California; A. semibaccata, one of the most valuable species, the 
seed of which has become an important article of commerce ; and 
A. vesicaria, also a species of special value. And these species are 
only a selection from the useful members of the genus Atriplea. 

While fodder-plants are convertible into wealth in the form of wool, 
meat, and butter, trees are a ready and tangible asset as soon as they 
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are cut down and sawn; and in view of its special importance, an 
account of the forest wealth of the colony is given in some detail in 
the chapter dealing with forestry—-the subject being dismissed here 
with a brief description of the appearance of the for ests, and the names 
of the principal timber trees of commercial value. 

Forests extend over almost the whole area of the colony, excepting 
portions of the Monaro, the Lachlan, the Murrumbidgee districts, and 
the trans-Darling region, where extensive treeless plains occur, clothed 
with salt-bush, scr ub, or species of natural grasses, the most important 
of which have already been described. The country covered by 
timber may be divided into three classes—open, brush, and scrub 
forests. 

Open forests cover the greatest portion of the surface of the colony, 
and are found inevery formation. The trees met with are chiefly species 
of Eucalyptus, Angophora, and other genera of the order Myrtacez. The 
prevalence of the eucalypti, and the large extent covered by the forests, 
give the country a rather monotonous aspect. But the park-like appear- 
ance of the open forests, and the beauty of the many flowering shrubs, 
win admiration in spite of the sameness of the trees ; while even the 
dull, greyish blue of the foliage of the gum-trees, when relieved by the 
yellow blossoms of the wattle, includi ing the graceful myall, or the beauti- 
ful and shapely kurrajong, is not without its attractiveness. The trees 
are for the most part straight and cylindrical in the trunk, and when 
full grown their first branch is at a considerable height from the ground. 
The roots of the eucalyptus often he at no great distance from the surface 
soil, an adaptation of nature to the peculia - climatic conditions of the 
country. The finest specimens of most of the timber trees, those yielding 
the most valuable timber, are found on ridges and hill sides, in places 
frequently too rough and stony for cultivation. This circumstance is 
in many ways fortunate for the colony. In the course of settlement, 
when the rich plains are denuded of their trees, and when scarcity w ill 
make timber more appreciated than it is at present, land not adapted for 
agricultural settlement will still be available for the cultivation of the 
finest trees. Amongst the many trees of commercial value, immense 
specimens of red gum (#. rostrata) and apple-trees (Angophora sub- 
velutina), on the northern river flats, mark the course of the streams ; 
while on the ridges and mountain sides other species predominate, such 
as the white or she-ironbark (JL. paniculata), narrow-leaved ironbark 
(EZ. erebra), broad-leaved ironbark (£. siderophloia), mugga or red iron- 
bark (2. sideroxylon), blackbutt (#. pilularis), me hciat mahogany (£. 
acmenoides), tallow-wood (L. macrocorys), spotted gum (£. maculata), 
grey box (#. hemiphiloia), red mahogany (L. resin ifor a), grey gum (LZ. 
punctata and £. propping), forest red gum (EH, tereticornis), and | Sydney 
blue gum(Z. saligna). Neither must turpentine (Syncarpia laurifolia), 
cne of the most beautiful trees of the colony, nor the brush box ( 7ristania 
conferta) of the northern rivers, a tree much in request for ornamental 
purposes, be forgotten. 
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The brush forests cover a considerable extent of country along the 
coast. The trees found in them differ entirely from those of the open 
forests, and there is no lack of variety either in the character of the 
trees or the colour of their foliage. Tall graceful fern trees, sometimes 
attaining a height of 60 feet, beautiful species of palms, cabbage trees, 
and Moreton Bay figs of enormous proportions, are prominent features 
of the northern brushes, though these are perhaps more ornamental than 
useful. There are, however, found in the brush forests timber trees of 
the greatest value. Among these may be mentioned the red cedar 
(Cedrela australis),.and its close allies rosewood (Dysoxylon Fraseri- 
anum) and red bean (Dysoxylon Muelleri), three of the most valuable 
woods of the colony; beech (Gmelia Leichhardtii), a valuable little 
shrinking wood, now getting scarce ; colonial or hoop pine (Araucaria 
Cunninghamii), a soft wood, not of the best quality ; brown or berry 
pine (Podocarpus elata), which resists white ants and other timber pests 
in a marked degree. Besides the timbers mentioned, there are worthy 
of note the silky oak (Grevillea robusta and Orites exc elsa), the red silky 
oak or beefwood (Stenocarpus salignus), tulipwood, flindosa or cudgerie, 
native teak, blue-berry ash, maiden’s blush, red ash, corkwood, and many 
others too numerous to mention. 

The character of the vegetation of the brush forests alters considerably 
according to the latitude. The trees of the genera Araucaria and 
Flindersia, as well as cedar and its allies, find a home chiefly in the 
northern parts of the colony, while many of the trees growing in the 
south have no representatives in the northern forests. ‘The soil of the 
brush lands is wonderfully fertile, consisting as it does of decomposed 
volcanic rocks, enriched by the accumulation of decayed vegetable matter, 
and when cleared it yields an abundant return. 

The scrub forests are found in the poor soils, principally in the Lachlan 
and Darling districts. The chief genera represented are the pines, and 
multitudinous species of acacia and: eucalyptus, but although some of the 
trees are of great beauty, they have little commercial value. The most 
uninviting portion of the colony is covered with sgl and the mallee 
districts, clothed as they are with stunted timber valyptus— 
impress the traveller more unfavourably than would even a barren waste. 

The specific gravity and resistance to breaking of various New South 
Wales timbers, and of some of the best-known European and other 
varieties, are shown in the following table. With regard to the New 
South Wales timbers, it should be mentioned that the tests were made 
with picked specimens, so that the results are perhaps considerably 
higher than would be obtained in actual practice. The modulus of 
rupture is eighteen times the load which is required to break a bar 1 in. 
square, supported at two points | foot apart, and loaded in the middle 
between the points of support, or 





38Wil 
re bd? — 
when W = load applied at middle of beam between supports, b = breadth, 
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d= depth, 7=length of beam, and s= co-efficient of rupture or breaking 


stress per square inch :— 


Resistance to 














ile cies |e 
New South Wales— | lb. per sq. inch. 
i gL i er ‘995 | 13,300 
CMRI Pies oahs foneon spe tass oe 917 | 13,100 
Pleased Bam. 6.2.0. 00. ccsedsces on. 1:178 | 14,800 
NORE GNUD «08. cose. calue vesynimonp > nae "995 6,900 
WHOGEIIOE, nooo icceandsdabs cca 1°022 12,700 
PG ORUO! © ocnccscecacuccateAeese cat 1 ‘067 | 13,700 
White ironbark _................. 1°177 | 16,900 
Grow irageeeme : ..5c. seis. 20s... 1°182 | 17,900 
BeG TRAM. - ic ce ccdacacca sense. ] 224 16,300 
B@neih Giese os ies as 1°208 15,500 
NMOS EON ah,.: poe seusclen abontees tee 1°109 11,700 
SEPRIINMNEE as ons s eis suabeaavovecs 1°14] 13,900 
PAIGE onc 87 i 1°129 10,300 
TERROR AIROINE ono oc iieceteiee as 1°233 15,260 
Australian teak § ... ....c.cces00ce 1°006 14,400 
a een. aaa ee dap eae aay | 1201 14,500 
Forest mahogany ..... ........0.+6! 1°156 13, 800 
Swamp mahogany _............... 1-216 | 12,100 
FR OS asi i otinsae on eee 1-008 | 15,600 
Mountiattt MOR. oi ciccccn di cdns end 1°065 11,500 
MEAPRDATOMNEME coe cobocaisN prate degnec owe 1°189 10,600 
MM opt ccs och eee nee eo os ‘868 8,800 
European and other Foreign— 
PME ois TUS as inc chara casichegsecsds a £555 13,000 
| 2: LRN a SAE “ny es neg tenes 690 | 10,500 
| i Se eee eee aS Peer Tit | 11,700 
UNE OU | iia os ncanencsociedope 1°046 19,000 
CI ee ese ee er ‘D35 | 10,660 
i eee mye TOES AEDT OT | 1°193 | 27,000 
BM S15 pans adders tenet 544 7,900 
BRE RIND: socio conan sg inns «svaios ‘48 to ‘70 8, 300 
5g) NMI. do rssh sSoadosioass ‘48 to “70 11,100 
sie SES: | edn cdoobenele'ngd pres’ ‘50 to °*56 7,900 
Greenheart _........ .. om a Onn Na 1001 22,000 
Kauri pine (New Zealand) ...... ‘O79 11,000 
Eg rerWN  bccttncaieigds cons ‘675 to 1°01 17,350 
DASNIOOD sain: a5 Sede dasina See cogs °65 to 1°33 12,000 
Mahogany (Honduras) _... .....| 56 11,500 
% (Spanish)  ...:........ ‘85 7,600 
Cent iss ass dsdcdisiis..-. ‘69 to “99 11,800 
pj SIMI Sich slows nnecesionny + ose ‘69 to “99 8,700 
Ne esewes “99 10,600 
I esos ooo cetenss > ceeseg ss ‘59 9,600 
ORI TEMUINES © oscc os noscvaccseaes | ‘66 to °88 5,500 
URI ctr 0 ise bk cides c op iviven see's “40 6,600 
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CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


HE record of New South Wales as a Crown colony is more a matter 

of history than of current statistics. It is therefore not proposed 

to deal, in the following sketch, with events prior to the establishment 

of Responsible Government ; but a brief narrative of the early history 

and settlement of the country will be found in the opening pages of this 
volume. 

The present form of government was inaugurated forty-four years 
ago, the “ Act to confer a Constitution on New South Wales, and to 
grant a Civil List to Her Majesty,” having received the Royal assent on 
the 16th July, 1855. This important statute was proclaimed in Sydney 
on the 24th November of the same year, and at once came into 
operation, sweeping away entirely the former system, and constituting 
an elective representative Chamber—thus, by the granting of equal 
privileges, making the colonists of New South Wales the equals of their 
countrymen in other parts of the Empire. The ties which bound the 
colony to the mother country were in no way loosened, for the Constitu- 
tion Act simply conceded to the people of New South Wales the rights 
which prevailed in the United Kingdom, namely, of taxing themselves, 
and of being governed by Ministers responsible to a Parliament elected 
by popular vote. The authority vested in the Sovereign remains the 
same as before, though the mode of its exercise is widely different. 
Previous to Responsible Government, the Sovereign exercised, through 
the Governor, almost despotic power, this official uniting in himself the 
executive and legislative functions. Personal liberty and independence 
were, therefore, to no small degree in his control ; but with the establish- 
ment of Responsible Government this state of things ceased, and the 
greatest measure of individual liberty is now found compatible with the 
full protection of public rights. The readiness with which the people 
of the colony adapted themselves to the forms and practice of their new 
government was not a little remarkable, and fully justified their assump- 
tion of its privileges. 

All laws are enacted in the name of the Queen, “by and with the 
advice of the Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly,” the 
Governor, as the Royal Deputy, immediately giving the assent of the 
Sovereign to Acts of Parliament, or, if he should think fit, reserving 
them for the consideration of Her Majesty. In order that the Consti- 
tution may be clearly understood, it will be well to consider, under 
distinct heads, the several elements of which the Government and 
Legislature consist. 
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THE GOVERNOR. 


Previous to 1879 the Governor of the colony was appointed by 
Letters Patent under the Great Seal; but in that year the practice 
was discontinued on the advice of Sir Alfred Stephen, given during the 
tenure of office of Sir Hercules Robinson. The change was first carried 
out in the appointment of Sir Augustus Loftus. The office of Governor 
is now constituted by permanent Letters Patent, and by a standing 
Commission, instead of as formerly by letters issued pro hac vice only. 
The Governor receives his appointment at present by Commission under 
the Royal sign manual and signet, which recites the Letters Patent of 
the 29th April, 1879, as well as the instructions issued (under sign 
manual and signet) in further declaration of the Queen’s “will and 
pleasure.” The original Letters Patent, thus recited and enforced, declare 
that the Governor is directed and empowered ‘to do and execute all 
things that belong to his office according to the tenor of the Letters 
Patent, and of such Commission as may be issued to him under our sign 
manual and signet, and according to such instructions as may from 
time to time be given to him under our sign manual and signet, or by 
our order in our Privy Council, or by us through one of our Principal 
Secretaries of State, and to such laws as are now or shall hereafter be 
in force in the colony.” In accordance with a custom which has long 
prevailed, no Governor retains his office for a longer period than six years ; 
and should he die or become incapable of performing his duties during 
his tenure of office, or be removed before the arrival of his successor, or 
should he have occasion to leave the colony for any considerable period, 
the government is to be administered (1) by the Lieutenant-Governor ; 
or, if there be no Lieutenant-Governor, (2) by an Administrator to be 
appointed according to the provisions of the Letters Patent and In- 
structions. The present Lieutenant-Governor is Sir Frederick Matthew 
Darley, K.C.M.G., 0.J., who was appointed by a Commission, dated the 
23rd November, 1891 ; and in recent years the duties of Administrator 
have been fulfilled by Sir John Lackey, K.C.M.G., President of the 
Legislative Council. 

The Lieutenant-Governor, or, in his absence, the Administrator, is 
empowered by his Commission to fill the office of Governor during any 
temporary absence of the Governor from the colony ; but the Governor 
may not be absent from the colony, except in accordance with the terms 
of his instructions. Without the Queen’s special leave he may not 
leave the colony for a period exceeding one month at a time, or 
exceeding in the aggregate one month for every year of his service, 
unless on a visit to the Governor of a neighbouring colony ; but, on 
the other hand, he may leave the colony for any period not exceeding 
one month without its being reckoned as a departure, if he shall have 
previously informed the Executive Council in writing of his intention, 
and appointed a deputy to act for him till his return. This deputy must, 
in the first instance, be the Lieutenant-Governor ; but if, from any cause, 
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the services of the Lieutenant-Governor should not be available, the 
Governor may appoint whomsoever he pleases as his deputy. 

The Governor’s functions, according to the Letters Patent, Com- 
mission, and Instructions, may be recapitulated as follow :— 

The Governor is the custodian of the Great Seal, under which all 
Crown grants, etc., must pass. 

The Governor has the appointment of his own Council—the Executive. 
He is also to summon that Council, and is ordinarily its President; but 
in his absence some other member may be nominated to preside. It 
is usual, however, to appoint some member of the Ministry permanent 
Vice-President, who presides in the absence of the Governor. 

The Governor is the fountain of honour within the colony, since to 
him belongs the power to appoint, in the Queen’s name, all Judges, 
Justices of the Peace, Commissioners, and other “necessary officers 
and Ministers”; and, by virtue of his powers as Viceroy, he may 
reinove from the exercise of his office any official so appointed. 

The Governor is also the depositary of the prerogative of mercy 
within the colony, having it in his power to pardon, either absolutely 
or conditionally, any offender convicted in New South Wales. He can 
also remit fines, penalties, and forfeitures due to the Crown, but he 
cannot pardon or remit on the condition, of the offender voluntarily 
leaving the colony, unless the offence has been a political one only. In 
all capital cases until recently the final responsibility of deciding 
whether or not the death penalty should be carried out rested solely 
with the Governor, but, by a new arrangement which has been agreed 
to by all the Australasian colonies, such final power is now exercised 
by the Governor “with the advice of the Executive Council.” This 
places the procedure of these colonies, in regard to capital cases, on 
similar lines to the system that has for some time past been in force 
in Canada.’ Its adoption was suggested and strongly urged by Lord 
Onslow, the former Governor of New Zealand ; and Lord Knutsford, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in the second Salisbury Ad- 
ministration, ascertained the views of the various Australasian colonies 
upon the subject. It being found that they all accepted the proposal 
as an improvement upon the practice then existing, a circular despatch 
was sent to each colony with instructions for its adoption. The new 
system was first brought into operation in New South Wales towards 
the end of October, 1892. 

The Governor is also vested with the authority of the Crown, enabling 
him to nominate the members of the Upper House of the Legislature, 
and to summon, prorogue to a future day, or dissolve “any legislative 
body” existing in the colony. His instructions, however, provicle 
that in the exercise of the above powers he is to act by the advice of 
the Executive Council in all cases except those whose nature is such 
that in his opinion the public service ‘would sustain material prejudice 
were he to follow such advice,” or in matters too trivial to submit to 
the Council, or “too urgent to admit of their advice being given” ; but 
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in all such urgent cases he must communicate to the Council as soon as 
practicable the measures taken by him, and his reasons for acting. It is 
expressly provided, however, that the Governor may, if he think fit, 
disregard the advice of the Executive and act in direct opposition to 
the declared will of his advisers, but in such cases he is required to 
make a full report of the whole circumstances for the information of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
The Governor acts as Viceroy as regards giving the Royal assent to 
or vetoing Bills passed by the Legislature, or reserving them for the 
special consideration of the Sovereign. The instructions deal at large 
with this matter, but it is usual in practice to be guided to a large 
extent by the advice of the law officers of the Crown. There are eight 
different classes of Bills, however, to which the Governor is bound to 
refuse the Royal assent. They are :— 
(1.) Divorce Bills (that is, private bills divorcing particular 
persons). 

(2.) Bills making any kind of grant, gratuity, or donation to the 
Governor. 

.) Bills affecting the currency. 

.) Bills imposing differential duties, which are not in accordance 
with the Australian Colonies Duties Act, 1873. 

.) Bills apparently contrary to Imperial treaty obligations. 

) 

) 
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Bills interfering with the discipline or control of Her Majesty’s 
land or sea forces employed in the colony. 

Bills of great importance, or extraordinary in their nature, 
whereby the Royal prerogative, or the rights and property 
of Her Majesty’s subjects residing beyond the colony, or 
the trade and shipping of the United Kingdom and its 
dependencies, may be prejudiced. 

(8.) Bills containing provisions to which the Royal assent has 
already been refused, or which have been once disallowed, 
unless they contain a clause suspending their operation 
until the Queen’s pleasure has been signitied, or unless the 
Governor is satisfied that there is urgent necessity for 
bringing any such Bill into immediate operation, in which 
case he is empowered to assent to the Bill on behalf of 
the Queen, if it is not repugnant to the law of England, 
or inconsistent with Imperial treaty obligations ; and in 
every such case he is required to transmit the Bill to Her 
Majesty, together with his reasons for assenting to it. 

The following Acts of Parliament regulate the action of the Governor 
in assenting to Bills on behalf of the Queen, or reserving them for the 
consideration of the Sovereign :—5 and 6 Vic., cap. 76, secs. 31-32 ; 7 
and 8 Vic., cap. 74, sec. 7; and 13 and 14 Vic., cap. 59, secs. 13, 32, 
and 33. The effect of these enactments is to deprive any reserved Bill 
of all force and legality until the Queen’s assent thereto has been formall 
communicated to the Governor ; and power is given to Her Majesty to 


~ 
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veto any Bill to which the Governor has assented on her behalf within 
two years after the receipt of such Bill by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, in which case the Bill is to be declared null and void by 
message of the Governor, and proclamation. Reserved Bills are to be 
laid before Her Majesty in Council, and the Queen may allow them or 
not within a res of two years from the day on which they were 
reserved by the Governor. The Queen’s assent to reserved Bills may be 
transmitted by telegram. 

By Act 7 Vic., No. 16, all Acts of Parliament which become law 
are required to be registered by the Registrar-General within ten days 
of their so becoming law. 

The above is a summary of the powers and duties of the Governor, as 
defined by his instructions and the Letters Patent; but additional duties 
have been imposed upon him by the Constitution and Electoral Acts. 
in accordance with these enactments he must summon the Legislative 
Assembly ; appoint the President of the Legislative Council ; prorogue 
or dissolve Parliament ; appoint his ministers proprio motu ; also appoint, 
with the advice of the Executive, all public officers whose appointment is 
not vested in heads of departments ; issue all warrants for the payment 
of money ; issue the writs for general elections, and, in the absence of 
the Speaker, issue writs to fill vacancies occurring in the Assembly. 

In summoning, proroguing, or dissolving Parliament, the Governor 
usually acts according to the advice tendered him by the Cabinet ; but 
he is in no way bound: to do so, and, as a matter of fact, he has s sometimes 
declined to be guided by his Ministers. This, however, has never 
happened except in respect to granting a dissolution. As to summoning 
or proroguing, a difference of opinion is hardly likely to arise. The 
relations established between the Ministry and the representatives of 
the people are in accordance with the time-honoured precedents prevail- 
ing in Great Britain, which may be thus defined. The Cabinet must be 
chosen from—‘“(1) Members of the Legislature ; (2) holding the same 
political views, and chosen from the party possessing a majority in the 
House of Commons ; (3) carrying out a concerted policy ; (4) under a 
common responsibility, to be signified by a collective resignation in the 
event of Parliamentary censure; and (5) acknow ledging a common 
subordination to one Chief Minister.” 

The Imperial rule as to the circumstances under which a Government 
is bound to resig ensure, involving loss of office, rests 
entirely with the Lower House, or popular branch of the Legislature ; 
hence, directly a Ministry fails to command a majority of the House of 
Commons, it must give place to another. Want of confidence in a 
Cabinet may be shown in three ways: first, by a direct vote of censure, 
or a specific declaration of want of confidence ; second, by a vote 
disapproving of some act of the Government ; or, third, by the rejec- 
tion of some important measure introduced by the Ministry. In any 
of these cases Ministers must either resign, or appeal to the country if 
they can get the Sovereign to sanction a new election. 
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These rules have been virtually adopted in New South Wales, and 
the undoubted right of the Governor, as the depositary of the Royal 
prerogative, to refuse to grant a dissolution, if he think fit, has been 
more than once exercised. In March, 1877, Sir Hercules Robinson 
refused to grant a dissolution to Sir John Robertson, and in September 
of the same yeur he also declined to enable Sir Henry Parkes to go to 
the country. The reason alleged in each case was that the Assembly 
refused to make provision for the expenditure of the year. It will thus 
be seen that a grave responsibility is thrown upon the Governor in the 
exercise of the unquestioned right of granting or refusing a dissolution 
of Parliament, and in the cases mentioned it can hardly be doubted that 
Sir Hercules Robinson acted within his powers. The Viceroy is the 
conservator of the rights and interests of the whole population, and it 
must be evident that grave evils would ensue were a dissolution to take 
place before supplies had been granted. 

The exercise of the prerogative of mercy is such an important 
function of the Governor, and he is so liable on some occasions to 
have strong pressure brought to bear upon him in connection with it, 
that it will be well to quote at length the instructions received a few 
years ago upon this point. The mode of procedure in capital cases has 
already been referred to, and in other cases the Governor is instructed 
not to pardon or reprieve any offender without receiving the advice of 
one, at least, of his Ministers ; and in any case in which such pardon 
or reprieve might directly affect the interests of the Empire, or of any 
country or place beyond the jurisdiction of the Government of the 
colony, the Governor must, before deciding as to either pardon or 
reprieve, take those interests specially into his own personal considera- 
tion in conjunction with such advice as aforesaid. In another part of 
his instructions the Governor is permitted to act in opposition to the 
advice of the Executive Council “if he see sufficient cause,” but he is 
to report any such matter to the Sovereign without delay. 

One exception to the rule that every exercise by the Governor of the 
Royal prerogative is practically subject to the control of the Legisla- 
ture, occurs in connection with the exercise of his office as Commander-in- 
Chief of the land and sea forces. The Governor’s powers in this regard 
are defined and regulated by the Military and Naval Forces Regulation 
Act of 1871, which, after providing for the raising and maintenance 
of a standing force, goes on to vest the supreme command in the 
“Governor,” which title, in the interpretation clause, is defined to 
mean ‘‘the Governor with the advice of the Executive Council,” wnless 
the context shall otherwise indicate. Full powers with relation to the 
Volunteer Force are also bestowed on the Governor by the Volunteer 
Regulation Act of 1867, but in this, as in the former statute, “Governor” 
only means ‘the Governor with the advice of the Executive Council,” 
if this meaning is not inconsistent with the context or subject-matter. It 
will at once be seen that these are both important limitations, as in 
certain imaginable contingencies the Governor is left free to act on his 
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own responsibility. This places the Governor almost in the position of 
the Commander-in-Chief in England (when such an officer exists, which 
is very seldom, the control of the army usually being vested in Gene rals 
comm: anding-in- chief) ; that is, he has at times the absolute disposal of 
the armed foree of the colony. This power is peculiar to New South 
Wales, as in other British colonies the Governor possesses no more 
power over the military than he does over any civil department of the 
Service. The position of the Governor as Captain-General does not, how- 
ever, give him power to take the direct command of Imperial troops, 
should any such be stationed in the colony. 

As regards the far more impor tant power of the Governor to proclaim 
martial law, different opinions are held. But there is no doubt, as the 
power has not been conferred by any statute in force in the colony, 
that, if it exists, it must be a matter of prerogative. The necessity for 
proclaiming mar tial law has happily never occurred since the advent of 
Responsible Government. 


THe EXECUTIVE. 


The Executive Council is composed of the nine salaried Ministers, 
namely : the Chief Secretary, the Treasurer, the Attorney-General, the 
Secretary for Lands, the Secretary for Public Works, the Minister of 
Justice, the Minister of Public Instruction and of Labour, the Secretary 
for Minesand Agriculture, and the Postmaster-General ; with sometimes 
a Vice-President of the Executive Council, who is without a portfolio. 
These form the Cabinet, and, of course, are responsible to Parliament. 
The Ministry, as the advisers of the Governor, must also retain his 
confidence ; but, practically, this is seldom likely to be withdrawn, so 
long as they command a working majority in the Assembly. The 
Governor may dissolve Parliament although the Ministry have not 
sustained a defeat, and in this case the continued existence of any 
Government would depend directly on the vote of the constituencies, 
but such a contingency can happen but seldom. 

Apart from the Vice-President of the Executive Council, who holds no 
portfolio, it is rare for more than one Minister to be selected from 
the Upper House, and it will thus be seen that the principle of 
the responsibility of members of the Government to Parliament 
is fully carried out. For every act of the Governor as Viceroy some 
Minister is responsible to Parliament ; and even in matters of 
Imperial interest, where the final onus rests upon the Governor, 
he himself is responsible to the Imperial Government, whose members 
are under the control of the House of Commons, so that no loop- 
hole is left for the exercise of any arbitrary act. The Crown, except 
in two instances (appeals to the Privy Council, and the bestowal of 
titles), acts towards the Executive through its representative, the 
Governor ; and so long ago as the inception of Responsible Government, 
Ear] Grey declared, in an official despatch, that he should make “a 
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judicious use of the influence, rather than of the authority, of his office,” 
which wise maxim has usually been followed. But in extreme cases, 
such as when his sanction is requested to any illegal proceeding, the 
Governor is bound, without question, to keep the law, though he may 
thereby be br ought into hostile relations with the Cabinet, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, in a communication to the Governor-General of Canada in 
1879, clearly laid down the doctrine that the Governor of any British 
Colony “has an unquestionable constitutional right to dismiss his 
Ministers, if from any cause he feels it incumbent on him to do so.” 
This does not militate against the doctrine of responsibility ; for if the 
Ministry appointed by the Governor do not possess the confidence 
of Parliament, they cannot hold office, and the Governor will be 
forced to give way, or else persevere till he can select a Ministry 
whom the Assembly will accept. The final control will thus be, as in 
every other case, with the representatives of the people. In matters 
of routine the Governor will necessarily act on the advice of his 
Ministers, and in most cases relating to the internal economy of the 
departments, he will even adopt the individual recommendations of the 
Ministers by whom they are severally controlled. 

As regards matters of purely Imperial interest, the Governor is 
responsible to the British authorities for their due conservation. It, 
in consequence of his action in any such matter, he is involved ina 
dispute with his Ministers, he is bound to refer them to the Sovereign, 
should his action have been endorsed by the Colonia! Office. If his 
conduct were not approved of in England he would most likely be recalled. 
It follows from this, that in no case can the Governor be held to be 
responsible directly to Parliament for his conduct. His Ministers are 
responsible, but personally he has only to render an account to the 
Crown itself—that is, to the Imperial Parliament. 

The Executive Council cannot discharge any function unless duly 
summoned by the Governor, and unless at least two members, in 
addition to the Governor or presiding member, be present to form a 
quorum. Forma! minutes are, of course, kept of all proceedings. 


The Executive Council, as at present constituted, is as follows :— 


Premier, Treasurer, and Minister 


for Railways....... iene sees ceowa wae The Hon. William John Lyne. 
CUICT OCA 5 <p sane on vssieesavcves The Hon. John See. 
Attorney-General ..................00 The Hon. Bernhard Ringrose Wise, Q.C. 
Secretary for Lands .................. The Hon. Thomas Henry Hassall. 
Secretary for Public Works... . ... The Hon. Edward William O’Sullivan. 
Minister of Public Instruction and 

of Industry and Labour........... The Hon. John Perry. 
Minister of Justice .................. The Hon. William Herbert Wood. 
Postmaster-General ....... ........... The Hon. William Patrick Crick. 


Secretary for Minesand Agriculture The Hon. John Lionel Fegan 
Vice-President of the Executive 
Counciland Representativeof the 
Government in the Legislative 
Council (without portfolio) as, The Hon. James Alexander Kenneth Mackay. 
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Since the introduction of Responsible Government there have been 
twenty-nine Ministries ; but as three of these became merged into those 
next succeeding without the resignation of their members, the actual 
number of cabinets holding power may properly be said to have been 
twenty-six, whose average tenure of office, excluding the Ministry at 
present in power, has been about one year and six and a half months. 
Ten Governments were displaced by votes of censure, expressed or 
implied; three resigned in consequence of defeat on important measures 
of policy; two retired on being saved from defeat only by the Speaker’s 
casting-vote, and three others through a motion for the adjournment 
of the House being carried against them ; three, as previously stated, 
were merged into the succeeding Ministries ; five resigned without a 
direct vote being carried against them, but in consequence of not pos- 
sessing a working majority ; one Government fell to pieces through 
internal disagreements; and one resigned in consequence of the 
Governor declining to appoint to the Legislative Council a certain 
number of its nominees. The following is a list of the ministries that 
have held office, with the duration of power in each case :— 


| 


No. | Ministry. | From To Duration. 


























| | months. days. 
i | Donaldson...... pene oas 6 June, 1856 | 25 Aug., 1856 | 2 19 
DAP COW DOR ooh cee ner acne 26 Aug., 1856 | 2Oct., 1856 | i 6 
Be Pagwer ot eee 3 Oct., 1856 | 7Sept., 1857) 11 5 
A COW DOR sole Seccnetenssesnen 7 Sept., 1857 | 26 Oct., 1859 25 20 
SOT OF OGRE ace aee es ideas ...| 27 Oct., 1859 | 8 Mar., 1860 | 4 1] 
6 | Robertson........ ...2..... 9 Mar., 1860 | 9Jan., 1861 | 10 0 
7 | Cowper ......... re 10 Jan., 1861 | 15 Oct., 1863 33 i 
Biota Marty 2 escecaeeso ne 16 Oct., 1863 | 2 Feb., 1865 15 18 
Siac COW POL -o-.-2-- Est eas 3 Feb., 1865 | 21 Jan., 1866 1] 19 
90) Martin... 5 .c:cccccseece 22 Jan., 1866 | 26 Oct., 1868 33 6 
11 | Robertson.................. 27 Oct., 1868 | 12 Jan., 1870 14 16 
12 | Cowper ..... or rer 13 Jan., 1870 | 15 Dec., 1870 1] 3 
ASP OM artine 2c aera. 16 Dec., 1870 | 138 May, 1872 16 28 
14-7 Parkese, 2c ee 14 May, 1872} 8Feb., 1875 ay 26 
15 | Robertson.............. ...| 9 Feb., 1875 | 21 Mar., 1877 25 13 
1G GE SER OB 7 cee crrusne oem 22 Mar., 1877 | 16 Aug., 1877 | 4 24. 
7. \ Robertsonins << -0065.4-¢5. 17 Aug., 1877 | 17 Dec., 1877 4 0 
1S earnell veg s,e eee 18 Dec., 1877 | 20 Dec., 1878 12 3 
19 | CC ArKeSi ieee trees 21 Dec., 1878 | 4Jan., 1883 48 16 
DO MATS EUATG ee eee tae 5 Jan., 1883 | 6 Oct., 1885 33 2 
Zien le DibDsisea cea rere nies 7 Oct., 1885 | 21 Dec., 1885 2 14 
22 |-Robertson.................. 22 Dec., 1885 | 25 Feb., 1886 | 2 3 
23.) JOMNINGS ees assess e205 26 Feb., 1886 | 19 Jan., 1887 10 24 
PAW ePavkest neocons ses 20 Jan., 1887 | 16 Jan., 1889 Das} 27 
r+ WS) at 34 2) 1 Ree ere 17 Jan., 1889 | 7 Mar., 1889 | i 20 
Wait PERO. Ss eee st ases sce cee es 8 Mar., 1885 | 22 Oct., 1891 31 16 
Br ti DB ie ccs searevencs cc cceees 23 Oct., 1891 | 2 Aug., 1894 33 ll 
Ded Pe EMMIG: Vo trcce oceesae cacecoseces 3 Aug., 1894 | 13 Sept., 1899 61 10 
Dre AV NGice esse etaceenae ence sas 14 Sept., 1899 | Still in office. | ......--..e eee. 
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The Robertson Ministry (No. 6) was merged into the Cowper Ministry 
(No. 7); the Robertson Ministry (No. 11) into the Cowper Ministry 
(No. 12); and the Stuart Ministry (No. 20) into the Dibbs Ministry 
(No. 21). 

THE PARLIAMENT. 


It seems a singular omission in the Constitution Act that no definition 
is given of the relative powers of the Legislative Council and Legisla- 
tive Assembly. Such is the fact, but little inconvenience has arisen 
thereby, since by common consent it has been agreed that the precedents 
regulating the proceedings and relations, inter se, of the two Houses of 
the Imperial Parliament shall be followed, as far as applicable, in New 
South Wales. The Constitution Act provides that all money Bills shall 
be introduced in the Lower House only. The important rule of the 
House of Commons, aflirmed two hundred years ago and constantly 
enforced ever since, that ‘all aids and supplies, and aids to Her Majesty 
in Parliament, are the sole gift of the Commons, and it is the undoubted 
right of the Commons to direct, limit, and appoint in such Bills the 
ends, purposes, considerations, conditions, limitations, and qualifications 
of such grants, which ought not to be changed or altered by the House 
of Lords,” is also held to be in force as regards the Parliament of this 
colony, and has generally been recognised and acted upon. 

The two Houses, however, do not possess the most important of the 
privileges of the Imperial Parliament, namely, the right of punishing for 
contempt, although the Legislative Assembly has, on one occasion, 
punished one of its members, by expelling him for conduct, beyond its 
precincts, assumed to be dishonourable. As regards disorderly conduct 
within the walls of the Chamber, it has been held by the Supreme Court, 
and aflirmed by the Privy Council, that the Assembly only possesses the 
power of suspending a member for disorderly conduct for the period 
of the sitting at which he displays such conduct. A member may also 
be removed from the House by order of the Speaker if he persists in 
obstruction or contemns the Standing Orders; but fortunately this 
course has seldom been rendered necessary. 

Witnesses may be summoned to give evidence before either House, or 
before committees of the Council or Assembly, the necessary powers for 
compelling their attendance having been conferred by an Act passed in 
1881. Any person disobeying 4 summons may be arrested on a J udge’s 
warrant ; and the maximum penalty for refusing to give evidence is 
imprisonment for one calendar month. 

The number of members of the Legislative Council is not limited 
by the Constitution Act, although the minimum number is fixed 
at twenty-one. It will be seen that this gives power to a Governor 
to quash any possible obstruction on the part. of the Council to 
the will of the Government and the Lower House by “ swamping ” 
the Council. Such a proceeding, however, can hardly be held to be 
allowable, except under extreme circumstances, As a matter of fact, an 
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attempt to “swamp” the Council was made during one of the premier- 
ships of Sir Charles Cowper, but public opinion condemned the 
course most strongly, although the somewhat peculiar circumstances of 
the case were thought at the time to justify the Governor’s action. The 
authorities in England severely rebuked the Governor (Sir John Young) 
for the course he had taken, and since then “swamping” the Council has 
never been seriously entertained, nor is there much chance that it will 
ever again be attempted. The principle in fact has been affirmed, on 
the basis of an understanding entered into between Sir John Young and 
the leading statesmen of the day (on both sides of the House), that the 
members of the Legislative Council should be limited to a convenient 
number, and that no nominations should ever be made merely for the 
purpose of strengthening the party which happens to be in power. A 
deadlock between the two Houses is provided against by the universal 
feeling that the Assembly represents the will of the people, and in such 
case the Council would certainly have to give way to the deliberate 
will of the people’s representatives. The Council is intended as a check 
to hasty legislation ; and it doubtless acts as a useful ‘ brake ” to violent 
party feeling. 


THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


As before stated, the members of the Upper House are nominated 
by the Governor, the minimum number composing the House being 
fixed at twenty-one. No limit to the number is fixed by the Consti- 
tution Act, but, in accordance with the arrangement already described, 
the number of members is practically kept down by the exclusion of 
all purely political SBC uneate As the number of members of the 
Assembly has increased to 125, the number of members composing the 
Council in December, 1899, (69) cannot be considered an unfair pro- 
portion, as the ratio of increase has not been much greater than in the 
case of the Lower House. Every member of the Council must be of 
full age, and either a natural-born or a duly naturalised subject. Four- 
fifths of the members must be persons not holding any paid office under 
the Crown, but this is not held to include officers “in Her Majesty’s 
sea and land forces on full or half pay, or retired officers on pensions.” 
Though the appointment is for life, a member may resign his seat, and 
he also forfeits it by absence from the House for two consecutive sessions 
without leave, by becoming naturalised in a foreign State, by becoming 
bankrupt, by becoming a public contractor or a defaulter, and by being 
attainted of treason or being convicted of felony or any infamous crime. 
The Governor appoints, and, if necessary, removes the President, who 
may speak in debate, but can only give a casting-vote. An attendance 
of one-third of the members on the roll was formerly necessary to con- 
stitute a quorum, but an Act has been carried reducing the proportion to 
one-fourth. The Council must hold a sitting at least once in every year, 
and no greater interval than twelve months must elapse between session 
and session. The proceedings are regulated by standing orders, which 
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are, in the main, similar to those of the Assembly, the latter being 
framed on the model of the rules obtaining in the House of Commons. 
No member may sit or vote till he has taken the oath of allegiance, or 
the affirmation prescribed in lieu of that oath. 


THe LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


In the Session of 1892-3, an Act was passed, entitled the Parliamen- 
tary Electorates and Elections Act of 1893, by which the course of 
procedure in regard to elections for the Legislative Assembly of New 
South Wales was almost entirely changed. The enactments under 
which such elections had been conducted up to that time—the Electoral 
Act of 1880, and the Wentworth Subdivision Act—were repealed 
upon the passing of the Act of 1893, with the exception of certain pro- 
visions which have since been abrogated by proclamation. During the 
year 1896 several important alterations were made in the 1893 Act in 
the direction of the extension of the franchise, and of the removal of 
restrictions placed upon electors changing their residence from one 
district to another. The main principles of the new electoral system 
may be thus summarised :— 

‘The number of members of the Legislative Assembly, which had 
grown by virtue of the Expansion Clauses of the Act of 1880 from 108 
to 147, was reduced to 125, and the number of electorates, now denom- 
inated Electoral Districts, was increased from 74 to 125. Under the 
new system, therefore, there are exactly as many members as electorates, 
or, in other words, there are single electorates. This, of course, involved 
a complete re-distribution of the electorates, and special machinery had 
to be created in order that this might be done. In accordance with the 
Act three Commissioners were appointed, to whom was entrusted the 
duty of dividing the colony into 125 districts, each containing as 
nearly as might be the same number of electors. In order to ascertain 
the quota of electors to be apportioned to each electorate, the number of 
resident electors on the roll for 1892-3, which happened to be 282,851, 
was divided by 125, and the quotient, 2,263, was fixed as the standard 
number of electors entitled to one representative. In mapping out the 
new Electoral Districts, the Commissioners were required to form them 
so as to include the standard number of electors as nearly as _ possible; 
at the same time, in order to avoid inconvenient divisions, a margin of 
200 voters either above or below the standard number was allowed, 
which margin it was permitted, in exceptional cases, to increase to 600 
either way, on satisfactory reason for taking that action being furnished 
by the Commissioners. No adjustment of electorates has taken place 
since the first made under the Act of 1893; but the Act contemplates 
re-adjustments shortly after the taking of a census, and also, if necessary, 
every four or five years. The next census will be taken in 1901. 

The qualification for an elector is that he must be a natural-born 
subject who has resided in New South Wales for a continuous period 
of one year, or a naturalised subject who has resided in the colony 
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continuously for one year after naturalisation. It was provided in the 
principal Act that in either case he must have resided three months 
continuously in the electoral district for which he claimed to vote; 
but by the amending Act 60 Vic. No. 25 the period of residence was 
reduced to one month in the case of a person already on the rolls, and 
who had but removed from one district to another. Every such person, 
being of the full age of 21 years, and not otherwise disqualified, is 
entitled to have his name on the electoral roll, and to have an elec- 
tor’s right issued to him. The disqualifications, under the Constitution 
Act, apply to persons attainted or convicted of treason, felony, or other 
infamous offence in any part of Her Majesty’s dominions, unless they 
have received a free or conditional pardon, or have undergone the sen- 
tence passed on them for such offence ; and, under subsequent enactments, 
to persons in the Naval and Military Service on full pay (except the militia 
and volunteers). and to persons of unsound mind, or in receipt of public 
charity. All other disqualifications have now been removed. 

Power was given to the Governor under the Act of 1893 to subdivide 
each electoral district into divisions, and to appoint to each district an 
Electoral Registrar, with Deputy Registrars for the several divisions. 
It is one of the duties of these Registrars and Deputy Registrars 
to issue certificates known as electors’ rights to those entitled to 
them. These electors’ rights are printed in red ink upon paper 
specially prepared to prevent fraudulent imitations, with butts, like 
cheques, in accordance with the forms shown in Schedule A of the 
principal and amending Acts. They are bound in books, and numbered 
consecutively in black figures. Every person who has established his 
qualification to vote, and who has been placed on the electoral roll, 
is entitled to receive an elector’s right upon signing his name in a 
book kept for that purpose, as well as on the butt and the face of the 
right itself. Under the principal Act an elector who removed from one 
district to another within three months of an election was practically 
disfranchised ; but, as stated above, this period has now been reduced 
to one month, and until the elector is qualified to vote in the district to 
which he has removed he may use his right in his old district. Pro- 
vision is also made for the issue of a substituted right in the event of a 
right being lost or defaced. Every elector’s right remains in force until 
cancelled in the prescribed manner. It is provided by the amending 
legislation of 1896 that an elector who has changed his abode from one 
district to another may obtain a right for his new district after he has 
resided one month therein, and may have his name inscribed on the 
Additional Roll on a declaration by the Registrar of his original 
district stating that he was enrolled there. When the Registrar of 
any district grants an application for an elector’s right other than in 
lieu of one held for another district, he inscribes the name of the elector 
in a Provisional List, copies of which, during the first week of each 
month, are exhibited at every post-office and police-office within the 
district, so that objection to any name may be taken and heard at the 
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Revision Court of the district, to be presided over by a Stipendiary or 
Police Magistrate, specially appointed as a Revising Magistrate. All 
names passed at the monthly Revision Court are then inscribed on the 
Additional Roll. 

During the first week in August of each year, the Registrar must 
make out a general list of all persons on the electoral roll for his district, 
as well as of those to whom electors’ rights have been issued since the last 
roll was printed ; and copies of all such lists are exhibited for public 
inspection at every post-office in the electoral district. Any person 
objecting to any name upon the list must give to the Registrar, in 
writing, his reasons for such objection, and the Registrar must notify 
the same to the person to whom objection is taken. Every Registrar is 
supplied quarterly, by the District Registrar of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages, with a list of all males above the age of 21 years whose deaths 
have been registered within the quarter in that particular district. As 
no provision is made for the exchange of these lists of deceased persons 
between dilferent districts, it is possible for the names of electors who 
died outside their own districts to remain on the roll, and it is known 
that this often happens, unless sufficient proof of death is furnished 
by objectors. The Comptroller-General of Prisons and the Inspector- 
General of Police must forward quarterly to the Minister charged with 
the administration of the Act a list of all males above the age of 
20 years in any gaol, lock-up, or other place of detention; and the 
Minister must send to the Registrar of each district such particulars as 
may be necessary for the purification of the electoral roll for such district. 
The Registrar must then write on a copy of the electoral roll, against the 
name of every person on the lists supplied to him as above, the words 
“dead” or “in custody, disqualified,” or simply ‘in custody ” where the 
particulars supplied do not appear to be such as to disqualify the person. 
Under the principal Act a Revision Court was held in Gctober each 
year; but under the amending Act a monthly Revision Court is now 
held, at which objections may be heard, and claims for insertion on the © 
lists considered ; and from the lists, when duly corrected and certified 
to by the magistrate presiding at the Court, the electoral roll is printed. 
In the year 1900 and every third year thereafter the General List is 
to be made up from the butts of the electors’ rights issued to persons 
“then ” entitled to vote. 

Writs for the election of members of the Assembly are issued by the 
Governor in the case of a general election, and by the Speaker, or, in 
his absence or if there should be no Speaker, by the Governor, in the 
case of a bye-election. The writs for a general election are required to 
pe issued within four clear days from the proclamation dissolving 
Parliament, and are made returnable not later than thirty-five days 
from the date of issue. Parliament must meet not later than seven 
days from the return of the writs. The polling day for a general 
election is fixed as the eighteenth day from the date of the issue of the 
writs. 
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A person, to be qualified as a candidate, must be the holder of an 
elector’s right. Each candidate must be nominated by at least six 
electors for the district. The nomination must be made in writing, 
signed by the nominators, and endorsed by the candidate, consenting 
to the nomination. No elector can have more than one vote in the 
colony, or, in other words, the “one man one vote” principle is en- 
forced. No elector can nominate more than one candidate. No deposit 
from a candidate is required. Proper provision is made for the appoint- 
ment of Returning Officers, substitutes, deputies, poll-clerks, and 
scrutineers, much as in the Act of 1880. Under the principal Act the 
poll was open from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. in the months from October to 
March inclusive, and from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. from April to September 
inclusive ; but under thé Parliamentary Elections (Polling) Act (No. 20 
of 1898) the poll remains open from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., irrespective of the 
season of the year when the election is held. Every person claiming to 
vote must exhibit his elector’s right, satisfy the Returning Officer that 
he is the person on the roll who should possess that right, and demand 
a ballot-paper. He is then furnished with a ballot-paper, containing 
the names of the candidates ; and his elector’s right, as well as the butt, 
is punctured to denote that he has voted at that election. The elector 
has then to retire to some unoccupied compartment of the polling-booth. 
there to strike out the names of all the candidates on the paper except 
the one for whom he votes, and the ballot-paper, folded so that the 
names are not visible, but that the puncture can be seen by the 
Returning Officer or his deputy, is placed by him in the ballot-box. 
No provision is made whereby an elector can record his vote if aAWuy 
from his own electorate, except where outside polling places have been 
appointed, under the provisions of the Act, before the issue of the 
writs. At the close of the poll the votes are counted, and the result 
declared by a notice signed by the Returning Officer, and posted in 
some conspicuous position in the principal polling place, and published 
in some newspaper circulating in the district. 

Very stringent clauses against bribery, treating, or intimidation are 
included in the Act. It is even forbidden to make a wager on the result of 
an election under a penalty of from £5 to £50. There are also sections 
providing for the appointment of a Committee of Elections and Qualiii- 
cations, with powers similar to those conferred by the Act of 1880. 

The disqualifications for membership of the Legislative Assembly, pro- 
vided by the Constitution Act, still remain in force. They are as follow :—- 

1. He must not be a member of the Legislative Council. 

2. He must not hold any office of profit under the Crown, either 
for a term of years or during pleasure. 

3. He must not be in any way interested in any contract for the 
public service. 

By the Constitution Act Amendment Act of 1884, the disqualli- 
fication of persons holding offices of profit was declared not to apply to 
the Colonial Secretary or any other member of the Ministry. The third 
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disqualification also does not apply to any contract made by a company 
consisting of more than twenty persons. If any disqualified person 
be elected, the election is voided by the House, and should such person 
presume to sit or vote he is liable to a fine of £500. 

By an Act assented to on the 21st September, 1889, members of the 
Assembly are allowed the sum of £300 per annum to reimburse them 
for expenses incurred in the discharge of their Parliamentary duties. 

Before taking his seat each member must take the oath of allegiance 
in the prescribed form, or make an affirmation in lieu of it. A member 
may resign his seat at any time, and he is held to have vacated it under 
any of the following conditions :—Absence during a whole session with- 
out leave, naturalisation in a foreign country, bankruptcy, being a 
defaulter, or convicted of treason, felony, or other infamous crime. 

The Act 37 Vic. No. 7 provides that no Assembly can prolong its 
existence beyond the term of three years. One session, at least, must 
be held every year, and twelve months must not elapse between any 
two sessions. On meeting after a general election, the first business 
is to elect a Speaker, who has only a casting vote. ‘T'wenty members 
(exclusive of the Speaker) constitute a quorum. 

The first Parliament elected under the Constitution Act met on the 
22nd May, 1856, just six months after the proclamation of the 
Constitution. The duration of Parliament, unless it should be previously 
prorogued, was originally fixed at five years; but in 1874 an Act was 
passed establishing triennial Parliaments, which has ever since remained 
law. Since the inauguration of Responsible Government there have been 
eighteen appeals to the people, so that it will be seen the duration of 
each Assembly has not averaged even the shorter period of life to which 
its existence is now limited. The subjoined table gives the duration 
of each Parliament elected under Constitutional Government :— 
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At the first election under the new system in 1894, a total poll of 
204,246 votes was recorded. The electors on the rolls numbered 298,817, 
and those in districts that were contested, 296,749 ; but these figures 
respectively included 43,015 and 42,644 names of persons who were 
not in possession of electors’ rights, and who, indeed, could not be found. 
The poll, therefore, represented 80°37 per cent. of effective voters—by 
far the best percentage of votes recorded at a general election in New 
South Wales. The second election under the new Act gave a poll ot 
153,034 votes out of a total enrolment of 252,268 electors in contested 
constituencies, or, deducting 14,034 names of persons who could not 
be found, 238,233, the proportion of votes cast being 64°66 per cent. 
At the election held in July, 1898, 178,717 votes were recorded, the 
electors enrolled numbering altogether 324,338, and those in contested 
electorates only, 316,819, so that the percentage of votes recorded was 
but 56°41. This showed a marked decline from the average of the two 
preceding elections, especially from that of 1894, and it is difficult to 
offer any adequate explanation for this falling off in public interest. At 
both the 1894 and the 1898 election strong feeling was manifested; but 
it is worthy of consideration that whereas in 1894 there was a straight- 
out fight on the fiscal question, in 1898 no sharply defined issue was placed 
before the country-—the question to be decided was chiefly which leader 
should carry out the negotiations for federation with the other colonies ; 
the old party dividing-lines were for the time being obscured, and on 
the polling-day the novel grouping of the diverse political elements may 
well have proved sufficiently bewildering to cause the abstention of a 
large body of voters. However, there are other directions in which an 
explanation of the decline may partly be found. It is, in the first 
place, beyond question that the state of the electoral rolls was far from 
satisfactory. In 1894 the election was held soon after the rolls were 
made up, and the number of votes rendered ineftective by removals from 
one district to another and by death cannot have been large. In 1898 
there were apparently 324,338 voters enrolled, as compared with 255,802 
effective voters in 1894; but it is known that at the date of the election 
the additional rolls included the names of 22,339 persons (of whom 
22,068 were in contested electorates) who had not been struck off the 
original rolis of the districts in which they had formerly resided ; while 
the names of a very large number of persons who had died outside their 
own districts, and notification of whose deaths was, therefore, not con 
veyed to the Registrars, must have remained on the rolls, as well as 
those of very many persons who had removed from one district to 
another and not taken the trouble to transfer their rights, and of others 
who had left the colony. No doubt a large number of electors had also 
been disfranchised by removal in 1895, thus partly accounting for the 
falling-off at that election. Again, it is not at all certain that the 
policy of declaring election day a public holiday, which was followed 
in 1895 and 1898, is conducive to a heavy poll ; for it is well known 
that every absence from business is seized by many as an opportunity 
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for leaving town, or otherwise utilising the whole day in holiday- 
making. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the electors of the colony 
display a considerable amount of interest in public affairs, and the 
percentage of votes cast is not far below that recorded in the United 
Kingdom, where momentous issues have been decided by a general 
election. It is true that in the United Kingdom the system of plural 
voting is still in force, and the number of non-resident voters is very 
large; but the elections there extend over a fortnight, while in New South 
Wales they are all held on one day, and, furthermore, in this colony 
some of the electoral districts are of vast extent, and many electors can 
only record their votes at considerable personal inconvenience. 

The number of males of full age compared with the total population 
is very large, the proportion at the last Census being 29 per cent. 
According to the official lists—which, however, as before stated, are 
known to be in an unsatisfactory state—the number of persons enrolled 
at the general election in 1898 amounted to 24:3 per cent., or nearly one- 
fourth of the total population. The average number of electors on the 
roll per member was 2,595, and the estimated population to each member 
was 10,686. The subjoined table gives the result of all the general 
elections which have taken place under Representative Government :— 
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* Unrecorded. 


The cost of the general election of 1894 was £25,989; of 1895, 
£20 405; and of 1898, £15,976. In addition to this expenditure, a sum 
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of £22,547 was required in 1894 for the inauguration of the new 
electoral system, as allowances to electoral registrars and their deputies 
and to the police, and for printing and advertising; while from 
1895 to 1898 the average annual expenses of the system amounted 
to about £12,750. Since the passing of the Act establishing triennial 
Parliaments, the average duraticn of the life of the Assembly has been 
under two years and three months. Taking the expenditure for this 
period at the average rate of the four years 1894-98—+£14,700 per 
annum—and adding the mean cost of the last three generai elections, a 
total of £53,865 is obtained as the cost of electing a Parliament of 
average duration under the present system. This gives an average ot 
£431 for each of the 125 electoral districts into which the colony is 
divided, and, on the basis of the 1898 figures, 4s. 4d. for every voter 
enrolled, and 5s. 9d. for each vote cast. Under the system previously 
in force, the cost of electing a Parliament was, it is estimated, about 
£27,000, equal to £192 for each of the 141 members of the fifteenth 
Parliament, ls. 9d. for each elector on the roll, and 2s. 11d. for each 
vote cast at the general election of 1891—the last which took place 
under the old system. 


FEDERATION. 


A notice of the Constitution and Government of New South Wales 
would be incomplete without some reference to the great question of 
Australian Federation, which seems now to be within reach of a 
settlement. It has already been shown in the initial chapter of 
this work that the federation of the various provinces was not over- 
looked by the framers of the first free Australian Constitution, who 
proposed the establishment of a General Assembly “to make laws in 
relation to those intercolonial questions that have arisen, or may here- 
after arise,” and who, in fact, sketched out a tolerably comprehensive 
federation scheme. Unfortunately, however, that proposition was 
included with another for the creation of hereditary nobility, and in the 
storm of opposition and ridicule with which the latter idea was greeted, 
the former sank out of sight. From time to time since Responsible 
Government was established the evil of want of union among the 
Australian colonies has been forcibly shown, and the idea of feder ration 
has gradually become more and more popular. Some years ago the 
movement took such shape that, as the result of an intercolonial 
conference, the matter came before the Imperial Parliament, and a 
measure was passed, permitting the formation of a Federal Council, to 
which any colony that felt inclined to join could send delegates. The 
first meeting of the Federal Council was held at Hobart, in January, 
1886. The Seclonies represented were Victoria, Breeneiant Tasmania, 
Western Australia, and Fiji. New South Wales, South Australia, and 
New Zealand declined to join, but South Australia sent representatives 
to a subsequent meeting. The Council has held eight meetings, at 
which many matters of “intercolonial interest have been discussed, the 
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last having been held in Melbourne early in 1899. One meeting 
every two years is necessary to keep the Council in existence. Being 
from its very inherent constitution only a deliberative body, having 
no executive functions whatever, the Federal Council possesses no 
control of funds or other means to put its legislation into force, and 
those zealous in the cause of federation have had to look elsewhere for 
the full realisation of their wishes. 


An important step towards the federation of the Australasian 
colonies was taken early in 1890, when a Conference, consisting of 
representatives of each of the seven colonies of Australasia, was held 
in the Parliament House, Melbourne. The Conference met on the 6th 
February, thirteen members being present, comprising two repre- 
sentatives from each of the colonies, except Western Australia, which 
sent only one. Sir Henry Parkes. Premier and Colonial Secretary, and 
Mr. W. McMillan, Colonial Treasurer, represented New South Wales. 
Mr. Duncan Gillies, Premier of Victoria, was elected President. Seven 
meetings were held, the question of federation being discussed at con- 
siderable length ; and in the end the Conference adopted an address to 
the Queen, expressing their loyalty and attachment, and submitting 
certain resolutions which affirmed the desirableness of an early union, 
under the Crown, of the Australian colonies, on principles just to all ; 
that the remoter Australasian colonies should be entitled to admission 
upon terms to be afterwards agreed upon; and that steps should be 
taken for the appointment of delegates to a National Australasian 
Convention, to consider and report upon an adequate scheme for a Federal 
Constitution. 


In accordance with the terms of that resolution, delegates were ap- 
pointed by the Australasian Parliaments, and on the 2nd March, 1891, 
the National Australasian Convention commenced its sittings in the 
Legislative Assembly Chambers, Sydney, having been convened at the 
instance of Mr. James Munro, the Premier of Victoria. There were 
forty-five Members of the Convention altogether, New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, Tasmania, and Western Australia 
(which had only recently been placed in possession of the privilege of 
Responsible Government) each sending seven delegates, and New Zea- 
land three. Sir Henry Parkes, then Premier of the mother colony, was 
unanimously elected President of the Convention; Mr. F. W. Webb, 
Clerk of the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales, was appointed 
Secretary ; Sir Samuel Griffith, Premier of Queensland, was elected 
Vice-President ; and Mr. (now Sir) J. P. Abbott, Speaker of the New 
South Wales Legislative Assembly, was elected Chairman of Com- 
mittees. 


A series of resolutions was moved by the President, Sir Henry Parkes, 
setting forth certain principles necessary to establish and secure an 
enduring foundation for the structure of a Federal Government, and 
approving of the framing of a Federal Constitution ; and after discussion 
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and amendment the resolutions were finally adopted, affirming the 
following principles :— 

1. The powers and rights of existing colonies to remain intact, 
except as regards such powers as it may be necessary to hand 
over to the Federal Government. 

2. No alteration to be made in States without the consent of the 
Legislatures of such States, as well.as of the Federal Parliament. 

3. Trade between the federated colonies to be absolutely free. 

4. Power to impose Customs and Excise Duties to be in the Federal 

Government and Parliament. 

5. Military and Naval Defence Forces to be under one command. 

6. The Federal Constitution to make provision to enable each State 
to make amendments in its Constitution if necessary for the 
purposes of Federation. 

Further resolutions approved of the framing of a Federal Constitution 
which should establish a Senate and a House of Representatives—the 
latter to possess the sole power of originating money Bills ; also a Federal 
Supreme Court of Appeal ; and an Executive consisting of a Governor- 
General, with such persons as might be appointed as his advisers. On 
the 31st March, Sir Samuel Griffith, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Constitutional Machinery, brought up a draft Constitution Bill, which 
was fully and carefully considered by the Convention in Committee of 
the Whole, and adopted on the 9th April, when the Convention was 
formally dissolved. 

The Bill of 1891 aroused no popular enthusiasm, and parliamentary 
sanction to its provisions was not sought in any of the colonies; federation 
fell into the background of politics, and although efforts were made by 
some of its zealous advocates to keep the movement before the public, it 
was left to Mr. G. H. Reid; Premier of New South Wales, a few years 
later, to rescue the cause from the position of obscurity to which it had 
been relegated by general apathy. It was the opinion of Mr. Reid that 
a greater measure of success could be secured by enlisting the active 
sympathies and aid of the electors, and with that object in view he 
invited the Premiers of the other colonies to meet in conference for the 
purpose of devising another scheme. At this Conference, which was 
held at Hobart in the beginning of 1895, all the Australasian coionies 
except New Zealand were represented. It was decided to ask the 
Parliament of each colony to pass a Bill enabling the electors qualified 
to vote for members of the Lower House to choose ten persons to repre- 
sent the colony on a Federal Convention. The work of the Convention, 
it was determined, should be the framing of a Federal Constitution, to 
be submitted to the people for approval by means of the referendum. 

During the year 1896 Enabling Acts were passed by New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, Tasmania, and Western Australia ; and were 
brought into operation by proclamation on the 4th January, 1897. On 
Anniversary Day, the 26th January, the writs were issued in New South 
Wales. The election was held on the 4th March, the representatives 
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chosen by the people being :—Messrs. Edmund Barton, Q.C.; G. H. 
Reid, M.P. (Premier and Treasure r); J. H. Carruthers, M. P. (Minister 
for Lands); W. McMillan, M.P.; W. J. Lyne, M.P.; J. N. ee 
M.P. (Chief Secretary) ; R. E. ‘O’Connor, Q.C., M.L.C.; Sir J. P. 
Abbott, M.P. (Speaker of the Legislative Assembly) ; and eee Ad 
Walker and B. R. Wise. The Convention met in Adelaide on the 22nd 
March, and after drafting a bill for the consideration of the various 
Parliaments, adjourned until the 2nd September. On that date the 
delegates re-assembled in Sydney, and debated the Bill in light of the 
suggestions made by the Legislatures of the federating colonies. In 
the course of the proceedings it was announced that Queensland desired 
to come within the proposed union ; and in view of this development, 
and in order to give further opportunity for the consideration of the 
Bill, the Convention again adjourned. The third and final session was 
opened in Melbourne on the 20th January, 1898, the colony of Queens- 
land being still unrepresented ; and, after further consideration, the 
Draft Bill was finally adopted by the Convention on the 16th March 
for submission to the people. 

In its main provisions, the Bill of 1898 followed generally that of 
1891, yet with some very important alterations. It proposed to estab- 
lish, under the Crown, a federal union of the Australasian colonies, to 
be designated the Commonw ealth of Australia. A Federal Executive 
Council was created, to be presided over by a Governor-General 
appointed by the Queen. The Legislature was to consist of two 
Houses—-a Senate, in which each colony joining the Federation at its 
inception was conceded the equal representation of six members; and a 
House of Representatives, to consist of, as nearly as possible, twice the 
number of Senators, and to which the provinces were to send members 
in proportion to population, with a minimum number of five represen- 
tatives for each of the original federating states. The principle of 
payment of members was adopted, for the Senate as well as the House 
of Representatives, the honorarium being fixed at £400 per annum. 
The nominative principle for the Upper House was rejected, both Houses 
being elective, on a suffrage similar to that existing in each colony for 
the popular chamber at the foundation of the Commonwealth ; but it 
was left to the Federal Parliament to establish a federal fr anchise, which, 
however, could only operate in the direction of the extension, not the 
restriction, of any of the existing privileges of the individual colonies. 
and while the House of R Lepr esentatives was to be elected for a period 
of three years, Senators were to be appointed for twice that term, pro- 
vision being made for half their number to retire every third year. The 
capital of the Commonwealth was to be established in federal territory. 

To the federal authority was assigned power to deal with a large 
number of matters, with the provision that in case of conflict between 
Federal and State law the former should prevail. Customs and excise 
were to be taken over on the establishment of the Commonwealth ; 
and posts and telegraphs, naval and military defence, lighthouses and 
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lightships, beacons and buoys, and quarantine, on dates to be proclaimed, 
but without further legislation. A uniform tariff of Customs and 
Excise was to be imposed within a period of two years, intercolonial 
trade then to become absolutely free. As it was recognised that the 
transfer of the services mentioned would leave the States with large 
deficiences in their provincial finances, a provision was inserted in the 
Bill under which the Commonwealth was required to raise from Customs 
and Excise duties four times the sum needed from that source for its 
own purposes in the exercise of the original powers conferred upon it, 
and to hand the excess thus raised to the local treasuries. Other 
sources of revenue were left open to the Federal Treasurer, so that he 
should not be compelled to go to the Customs for the w hole revenue 
which might be required. For five years after the imposition of the 
uniform tariff, it was provided that the surplus revenue raised should 
be returned to the States on the basis of their actual contributions— 
to be ascertained by a system of accounts-—and thereafter in such 
proportions as might be considered fair by the Federal Parliament. 
The province of Western Australia, where the Customs revenue is 
exceptionally high, and is largely collected on the produce of the other 
colonies, was to be permitted to gradually relinquish its intercolonial 
duties during a period of five years, instead of abandoning them at once, 
and to retain the revenue thus secured for its own purposes. Power was 
given to the Commonwealth to take over the railways of the colonies 
with their consent, and to take over the whole or part of the State debts, 
applying the surplus Customs and Excise revenueto the payment of the 
interest charge thereon. The proper administration of all laws relating 
to the transaction of trade between the States of the Union was to be 
directed by an Inter-State Commission, on whom extensive powers were 
conferred. Provision was made for the sald a of the imposition 
of preferential and discriminating railway tariffs which might operate 
unjustly against a neighbouring colony, due 1 regard always being paid, 
however ate the Saesierll obligations of the State which had fail down 
the ines The maintenance of the rivers in a state of nav igability was 
recognised as coming within the trade and commerce provisions ; but the 
people of a colony thr ough which a river flows were not to be deprived ot 
a “reasonable” use of its waters for conservation and irrigation purposes. 

The right of originating Bills appropriating money or imposing taxa- 
tion was pretence to the House of Representatives. These Bills could 
not be amended by the Senate; but the Upper House might suggest 
amendments or recommend the omission of any of their provisions, the 
House of Representativ es dealing with these suggestions as they pleased. 
In all other matters of legislation, the two Houses were granted equal 
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passed by the House of Representatives and twice rejected or ahele ed 
by the Senate, the two Houses could be simultaneously dissolved, and 
if this failed to provide a solution of the difficulty, a joint sitting might 
be held, at which the Bill in dispute could be adopted by a majority of 
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three-fifths of the members present and voting at the joint sitting. The 
judicial power of the Commonwealth was vested in a High Court of 
Australia, empowered to hear appeals from all federal Courts or Courts 
having federal jurisdiction, from the Supreme Courts of the States, and 
from the Inter-State Commission. The right of appeal to the Privy 
Council in all cases not involving the interpretation of the Federal 
Constitution, or the Constitution of a State was not abrogated ; but the 
Federal Parliament was empowered to limit the matters which might 
be taken to England. Appeal to the Privy Council on points of 
Constitutional law was forbidden. Lastly, the Federal Constitution 
could only be amended if the proposal were first adopted by an absolute 
majority of both the Senate and the House of Representatives, and 
afterwards accepted by means of the referendum both by a majority of 
the people of the Commonwealth and by a majority of the States. 
Warmly received in Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania, the 
Bill was viewed somewhat coldly by a section of the people of New 
South Wales, and this feeling rapidly developed into one of active 
hostility, the main points of objection being the financial provisions, 
equal representation in the Senate, and the difficulty in the way of the 
larger colonies securing an amendment of the Constitution in the event 
of a conflict with the smaller States. As far as the other colonies were 
concerned, it was evident that the Bill was safe, and public attention 
throughout Australasia was: rivetted on New South Wales, where a 
fierce political contest was raging, which it was recognised would decide 
the fate of the measure for the time being. The fears expressed by its 
advocates were not so much in regard to securing a majority in favour 
of the Bill, as to whether the statutory number of 80,000 votes necessary 
for its acceptance would be reached. These fears were proved to be well 
founded ; for on the 3rd June, 1898, the result of the referendum in 
New South Wales showed 71,595 votes in favour of the Bill, and 66,228 
against it, and it was accordingly lost. In Victoria, Tasmania, and 
South Australia, on the other hand, the Bill was accepted by triumphant. 
majorities. Western Australia did not put it to the vote ; indeed, it 
was useless to do so, as the Enabling Act of that colony only provided 
for joining a federation of which New South Wales should form a part. 
The existence of such a strong opposition to the Bill in the mother 
colony convinced even its most zealous advocates that some changes 
would have to be made in the Constitution before it could be forced upon 
the people ; consequently, although the general election in New South 
Wales, held six or seven weeks later, was fought on the federal issue, 
yet the opposing parties seemed to occupy somewhat the same ground, 
and the question narrowed itself down to one as to which should be 
entrusted with the negotiations to be conducted on behalf of the colony 
with a view to securing a modification of the objectionable features of 
the Bill. The new Parliament decided to adopt the procedure of send- 
ing the Premier, Mr. Reid, into conference armed with a series of 
resolutions affirming its desire to bring about the completion of federal 
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union, but asking the other colonies to agree to the reconsideration of 
the provisions which were most generally objected to in New South 
Wales. As they left the Assembly, these resolutions submitted, first, 
that, with equal representation in the Senate, the three-fifths inajority 
at the joint sitting of the two Houses should give way to a simple 
majority, or the joint sitting be replaced by a provision for a national 
referendum ; second, that the clause making it Incumbent upon the 
Federal Government to raise, in order to provide for the needs of the 
States, £3 for every £1 derived from Customs and Excise Duties for 
its own purposes, and thus ensuring a very high tariff, should be 
eliminated from the Bill ; third, that the site of the federal capital 
should be fixed within the boundaries of New South Wales ; fourth, 
that better provision should be made against the alteration of the 
boundaries of a State without its own consent ; fifth, that the use of 
inland rivers for the purposes of water conservation and irrigation should 
be more clearly safeguarded ; sixth, that all money Bills should be dealt 
with in the same manner as Taxation and Appropriation Bills ; and 
seventh, that appeals from the Supreme Courts of the States should 
unifor mly be taken either to the Privy Council or to the Federal High 
Court, and not indiscriminately to either ; while the House also invited 
further inquiry into the financial provisions of the Bill, although avow- 
ing its willingness to accept these provisions if in other respects the 
Bill were amended. These were all the resolutions submitted by the 
Government to the House, but the Assembly appended others in 
respect to the alteration of the Constitution and the number of 
Senators, submitting, on the first of these points, that an alteration 
of the Constitution should take effect if approved by both Houses 
and a national referendum ; that a proposed alteration should be 
submitted to the national referendum if affirmed in two succeeding 
sessions by an absolute majority in one House, and rejected by the other ; 
and that no proposed alteration transferring to the Commonwealth any 
powers retained by a State at the establishment of the federation should 
take effect in that State unless approved by a majority of electors voting 
therein ; and on the second point, that the number of senators should 
be increased from six to not less than eight for each State. 

The Legislative Council adopted the resolutions with some impor tant 
amendments, discarding the suggestion in the first resolution for a 
national referendum ; submitting that the seat of the Federal Govern- 
ment should be established at Sydney ; more clearly preserving the rights 
of the people of the colony to the use of the waters of its inland rivers for 
purposes of water conservation and irrigation ; carrying all appeals 
from the Supreme Courts of the States to the Privy Council; and 
declining to affirm its preparedness to accept the financial scheme 
embodied in the Bill. Further, the House suggested that the plan of sub- 
mitting proposed alterations of the Constitution to the people by means 
of the referendum should be altered, and that no rights or powers retained 
by a State should be afterwards transferred to the Commonwealth 
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without the consent of -both Houses of Parliament of that State. 
The New South Wales Premier decided to submit the resolutions of 
both Houses to the other Premiers in conference, attaching, however, 
greater importance to those of the Assembly, as embodying the views 
of a House which had just returned from the country. This conference 
was held in Melbourne at the end of January, 1899, Queensland being 
represented ; and an agreement was arrived at whereby it was decided 
that, in the event of a disagreement between the two Houses of 
Parliament, the decision of an absolute majority of the members of 
the two Houses should be final; that the provision for the retention 
by the Commonwealth of only one-fourth of the Customs and Excise 
revenue might be altered or repealed at the end of ten years, another 
clause being added permitting the Parliament to grant financial 
assistance to a State ; that no alteration in the boundaries of a State 
should be made without the approval of the people as well as the Parlia- 
ment of that State ; and that the seat of Government should be in New 
South Wales, at such place, at least 160 miles from Sydney, as might be 
determined by the Federal Parliament, and within an area of 100 square 
miles of territory to be acquired by the Commonwealth, it being provided 
that the Parliament should sit at Melbourne until it met at the. seat 
of Government. A special session of the New South Wales Parliament 
was convened to deal with this agreement, and the Legislative Assembly 
passed an Enabling Bill, referring the amended Constitution to the 
electors. The Council, however, amended the Bill so as to, first, 
secure the postponement of the referendum for a period of three months ; 
second, make it necessary for the minimum vote cast in favour of the 
Bill to be one-fourth of the total number of electors on the roll ; third, 
defer the entrance of New South Wales into the Federation until 
Queensland should come in. These amendments were not accepted by 
the Assembly, and a conference between representatives of the two 
Houses was arranged; but this proved abortive, and twelve new 
members were appointed to the Upper House in order to secure the 
passage of the Bill. This course had the effect desired by the Govern- 
ment; for the Council passed the Bill on the 19th April, an amendment 
.postponing the referendum for eight weeks being accepted by the 
Assembly. The vote on the Bill: was, therefore, taken on the 20th 
June, 1899, the result of the voting being 107,420 votes in favour of 
the Bill, and 82,741 votes against it. The Bill was consequently 
adopted by a majority of 24,679 votes, and the necessary addresses 
having been passed by both Houses of Parliament, it was sent to London 
for approval by the Imperial Parliament. The colonies of Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia, and Tasmania have also adopted the 
Amended Bill with large majorities, while the proposal to submit it to 
the referendum has been negatived by the Legislative Council of 
Western Australia. At the time of its initiation the Commonwealth 
will, therefore, consist of the five colonies of New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, and Tasmania. 
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SHIPPING 


HE shipping returns of New South Wales are compiled from infor- 
mation taken from ae ships’ papers, and contain particulars 
relating to all vessels trading to places beyond the colony. The 
tonnage given is, in every case, the net registered tonnage according to 
British measurement. The arrival of a vessel from a country beyond 
Australasia must be notified to the Collector of Customs within twenty- 
four hours; and from one of the Australasian colonies, within twelve 
hours.> If a vessel puts in at more than one port of the colony, she is 
returned as having entered the first port only ; and if she has come from 
a country beyond “Australasia by way of a port or ports in one or more 
of the other colonies, she is regarded as having arrived from the place 
whence she originally took her departure. When a vessel berths at a 
public or private sufferance wharf, a certain number of free lay days, 
regulated by the tonnage of the vessel and the amount of carrying 
capacity occupied by the cargo to be landed, are allowed in which to 
discharge, and‘ after they have expired, tonnage dues are imposed, the 
rate being one farthing per registered ton per day if the vessel has been 
fully laden, and if she has been partly laden only, one halfpenny per ton 
per day for the first twenty-five days, and half that rate thereafter. 
If the vessel berths for the purpose of loading only, no free lay days, 
of course, are allowed, and on vessels of 240 tons or more the rate is one 
halfpenny per ton per day for the first twenty-five days, after which time 
one farthing per ton per day is imposed. On sailing ships the amount 
is calculated on the registered tonnage, while with steamers the gross 
tonnage is adopted. On smaller vessels and on lighters berthing solely 
for the purpose of loading, a wharfage rate of ten shillings for each day 
or part of a day is imposed. Where a Government wharf has been let 
to a private company, the rent of the wharf is accepted by the State in 
lieu of tonnage dues. 

A wharfage rate, which varies in amount with the kind of merchandise 
landed, is levied on all goods discharged on the wharves, but goods 
which have come from the astrelacian colonies or Pacific Islands, 
landed on public wharves and entered for trans- shipment, are exempt 
from wharfage. The rate charged on goods shipped is half that levied 
on merchandise imported. No wharfage rates, however, are charged 
at the ports of Newcastle and Wollongong. For every trading 
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vessel, with the exception of a whaler or a ship which has put into 
port through stress of weather or for the purpose of effecting repairs, 
receiving orders, taking in provisions, obtaining bunker coal, or being in 
distress, a harbour and light rate of fourpence per ton is required to be 
paid. The payment of the charge at one port affords immunity to the 
vessel at all ports of the colony for a period of six months, but after the 
expiration of that time the ship is liable to a similar charge when she 
again comes to a port in New South Wales. Unless the master should 
hold a certificate entitling him to pilot his ship into and out of port, 
pulotage is charged for on arrival or departure at the rate of 2d. per ton, 
and 1d. per ton if the ship be in ballast. The smallest sum payable is 
£2 10s. at Sydney or Newcastle, and £1 5s. at any other place where 
there is a pilot establishment; and £20 is the maximum sum payable. 
A whaler is not subject to pilotage charges; ld. per ton on arrival is 
charged for a vessel entering a port for the purpose of refitting or dock- 
ing, or in order to obtain coal for use on board, and 2d. per ton when 
she leaves; and vessels compelled to enter port through stress of 
weather, or for the purpose of receiving orders or taking in provisions, 
or because they are in distress, are charged 1d. per ton on arrival, and 
the same rate on departure. 

When it is desired to remove a vessel from one part of the harbour 
to another, permission to do so must be obtained from the Harbour 
Master, and if this officer should make the removal, a fee is charged, 
the amount payable being £1 if the vessel does not exceed 300 tons ; 
£2 10s. if she does not exceed 1,000 tons; an additional £1 for every 
500 tons or part thereof up to 1,500 tons ; and a uniform rate of £4 10s. 
for a tonnage exceeding 1,500. Before a vessel can sail, a certificate of 
clearance must be obtained from the Collector of Customs. Tf the ship 
has put into more than one port of the colony, she is returned as having 
cleared at the last port only ; and if she is bound for more than one 


port, she is returned as having left for the country in which her terminal 
port les. 


THE Marine Boarp. 


The Marine Board of New South Wales is a body composed of seven 
wardens, four of whom, including the President, are appointed by the 
Government, and three, who must be registered owners of shipping of 
not less than 250 tons, are elected triennially by owners of shipping of 
100 tons and over. The Board supervises all matters relating to steam 
navigation, and transacts all business in connection with the issue, sus- 
pension, and cancellation of certificates of competency and service; the 
framing of harbour regulations; the preservation of ports, harbours, 
rivers, etc. ; the licensing, appointment, and removal of pilots; the regula- 
tion of lighthouses, lights, and rivermarks, moorings, licenses to lighters, 
watermen’s boats, ferries, harbour and river steamers, ete. In shipping 
transactions of a general nature, it acts in conjunction with the British 
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Board of Trade, and has jurisdiction over all British ships. It holds 
‘Inquiries into shipping casualties in all cases where a port in the colony 
is the first entered after the occurrence, or the survivors have landed in 
New South Wales. The law provides for the establishment of local 
boards under the superintendence of the Marine Board in Sydney, but 
so far only one—that at Newcastle—has been created. The Public 
Service Board, sitting as a Royal Commission of Inquiry into the 
working of the Marine Board, reported adversely on that body, and in 
December, 1899, Parliament passed an Act to Abolish the Marine 
Board, constitute a Department of Navigation and Court of Marine 
Inquiry, and amend the Navigation Acts of 1871-1896. This Act has 
been reserved for the Royal assent. Marine inquiries will be conducted 
by a District Court Judge, assisted by nautical assessors, following in 
that respect the practice of the Board of Trade. 

Before certificates are issued by the Marine Board, certain conditions 
have, of course, to be fulfilled. It is necessary for a candidate for a 
master’ S foreign- going certificate to be at least 2) years of age, and to 
have served six years ‘at sea; but for a master’s certificate for the coasting 
trade the candidate may be one year younger, and have served but 
four years, one of which, however, must have been in the capacity 
of mate. <A Hah mate’s foreign-going certificate, or a certificate for 
the position of “only” mate, is not issued to a person of less 
than 19 years of age, nor to one who has served for a shorter period 
than five years; while for a second mate’s certificate the lowest age 
is 17 years, and the shortest period of service four years. For the 
coasting trade, the age of the person to whom a mate’s certificate 
is issued must not be less than 19 years, but he is only required to 
have served three years at sea. <A first-class engineer must be at 
least 22 years of age, and second and third-class engineers at least 21 
years old. Marine surveyors’ certificates are issued to persons who 
have passed the examinations necessary for obtaining an extra first- 
class engineer's certificate, to master mariners who have been in 
command of foreign-going ships for not less than five years, and to those 
who have an extra master’s certificate. Certificates of Service are 
issued to persons who have served as marine surveyors in New South 
Wales for three years prior to 1881. Appointments to the pilot service 
are made by the Marine Board, all pilots being Government officers. 
Certificates of exemption from pilotage are eranted to bond fide 
masters of British ships employed in the Australasian and Scouth Sea 
Island trade on passing the necessary examination, but they must have 
entered and left the particular port for which the exemption certificate 
is desired thrice with their vessels as masters or officers of the watch. 


(QUARANTINE. 
The Board of Health have entire control of all matters rel: ating to 
health, and may place in quarantine any vessel, should they deem it ad- 
visable to do so for the preservation of the public safety. In the course 
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of the year 1898 the Government Health Officers at Sydney and New- 
castle examined 507 vessels, of which 134 were detained for special. 
action. The passengers examined numbered 3,269, and the crews of 
the vessels, 20,554. There is only one quarantine station in the colony 
for persons. It is situated inside the north head of Port Jackson, and 
in equipment and suitability of position it is surpassed by few quarantine 
stations in the world. There are also two stations in Sydney Harbour 
——one at Bradley’s Head and the other at Shark Island—and one at the 
port of Newcastle, where foreign live stock may be placed in quaran- 
tine ; and at Randwick there is another station for the isolation of 
Australian stock and horses imported from other countries. The regu- 
lations for the quarantine of animals are enforced by the Stock Branch 
of the Department of Mines and Agriculture. 


INCREASE IN SHIPPING. 


The records of the shipping trade of New South Wales, although 
carefully kept by the various Governors, are not available prior to the 
year 1822, the earlier registers relating to the colony’s statistics having 
disappeared. There are in existence, however, numerous manuscript 
returns which record the shipping trade of the earlier years, and these 
will doubtless be published at some future date. 

During the year 1822, the shipping amounted to 71 vessels entered, 
aggregating a tonnage of 22,924; and 60 vessels cleared, with a total 
tonnage of 20,793. Twenty-eight years afterwards, just before the 
separation of Port Phillip, the figures stood thus: 976 vessels entered, 
with a tonnage of 254,215, and 1,014 vessels cleared, with a tonnage 
of 263,849. In 1851, the year of the separation of Victoria from the 
parent colony, the trade fell to 553 vessels entered, measuring 153,002 
tons, and 503 vessels cleared, of 139,020 tons; but in 1860, the year 
following the separation of Queensland, the shipping amounted to 1,424 
vessels entered, with a tonnage of 427,835, and 1,438 vessels cleared, 
-of 431,484 tons—a considerable advance on the figures of the previous 
year, From 1860 to the present time trade has rapidly increased, and 
at a greater rate than the population. In 1891, the shipping entered 
amounted to 2,821,898 tons ; but this quantity fell to 2,804,549 tons in 
1892, and to 2,590,371 tons in 1893. In 1894, however, the shipping 
entered rose to 2,859,968 tons, but the increase of 269,597 tons on 
the measurement of the vessels which entered the ports during the 
previous year did not represent a corresponding enlargement of the 
import trade, as there was a large accession to the tonnage coming to 
the colony in ballast—the bulk direct to Newcastle to load coal—probably 
in consequence of the scarcity of freights elsewhere in Australasia. 
However, the increase then witnessed has been more than maintained ; 
every succeeding year has seen an addition to the shipping entering the 
ports of the colony, and in 1898 the tonnage of 3,464,867 was reached 
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—by far the largest amount recorded, and an increase on the figures 
of 1897 of 132,990 tons, all but 68,329 tons of which were represented 
by vessels bringing cargo. 

The increase of. shipping has been maintained at a fairly constant 
rate, though checked oce vasionally | yy the occurrence of bad seasons here, 
or the failure of prices in the European markets. The following table 
shows the quantity and tonnage of ‘shipping arriving in and departing 
from New South Wales; at intervals of five years from the date of the 
earliest records to the year 1890, and for each of the sueceeding years :— 








Entered. | Cleared. 
Year. a ae -|- ; —— 

| Vessels. | Tonnage. Vessels. | Tonnage. 
1822 7p | 22.924 60 20,793 
1825 85 | 24,559 15 | 22,688 
1830 | 157 | 3 "225 147 | 28,822 
1835 260 | 63,019 | 269 66,964 
1840 709 | 178,958 | 665 163,704 
1845 | 597 | 05, 352 | 614 | 103,961 
1850 | 976 | 234.215 | 1,014 263,849 
1855. | 1,152 | 358,323 | 1,185 | 362,482 
1860 | 1,424 | 427,835 | 1,488 | 431,484 
1865 1,912 | 635,888 | 2,120 690,294 
1870 | 1,858 | 689,820 | 2,066 | 771,942 
1875 | 2,376 | 1,109,086 | 2,294 | Hees 101 
1880 | 2108 | 1,242,458 | 2043 | 1,190.: 32] 
1885 | 2,601 | 2,088,307 | 2,583 | 2.044.770 
1890 2,889 2,413,247 | 2977 2, 3 8,625 
189] 3,021 2,821,898 | 3,100 2,872,33 
1892 | 2 960 | 2,804,549 | 3,067 | 842,635 
1893 | 2,914 | - 2,590,371 2,916 | 2,602,957 
1894 3,272 | 2,859,968 | 3,291 | 2,878,586 
1895 3,121 | 2,929,758 | 3,090 2,930,280 
1896 | 3,224 | 3,080,751 | 3,208 | 3,109,009 
1897 3,345 | 3,331,877 3,120 3,412,554 
1898 | 3,316 | 3,464,867 3,263 3,455,061 

| 


The shipping tonnage of New South Wales greatly exceeds that of any 
other colony of the Austr alian group. Victoria stands next, after which 
come South Australia, W estore Australia, New Zealand, Queensland, 
and Tasmania. Of the total shipping of Australasia in 1898, nearly one 
third entered and cleared at New South Wales ports. 


NATIONALITY OF VESSELS 


The trade of the colony is, to a very large extent, carried on under 
the British flag, the deep-sea trade with the mother gine y and British 
possessions being in the hands of the shipowners of the United Kine- 
dom, and the e oasting trade chiefly in local hands. Since 1881, however, 
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there has been a notable increase in foreign shipping, and at the present 
day the greater portion of the direct trade transacted with foreign ports 
is carried in vessels which are not British. This has been due to the 
appearance in the Australian trade of the steamers of the Messageries 
Maritimes in 1883, of those of the two German lines some time later, 
and more recently the vessels of the American and Japanese Companies. 
From the table given below, showing the expansion in British and 
foreign shipping during the last twenty-eight years, it will be seen that 
the British tonnage entered and cleared in 1870 was 1,333,410, or 91:2 
per cent. of the total of 1,461,762 tons ; while in 1880 the proportion 
was as high as 92:9, British vessels representing 2,259,924 tons out of 
a total of 2,432,779. In 1885, however, the British shipping had fallen 
to 87°5 per cent., and in 1898, to 86-7 per cent., the foreign tonnage 
having increased from 172,855 to 919,930 during the eighteen years 
which have elapsed since 1880 :—- 


} 


Year. British, | Foreign. Total. 
pit. : 

af tons. | tons. | tons. 
1870 1,333,410 128,352 | 1,461,762 
1875 | 2,001,641 166,546 | 2,168,187 
1880 2,259,924 172,855 2,432,779 
1885 3,615,582 517,495 4,133,077 
1890 4,156,963 | 604,909 4,761,872 
1891 4,902,607 | 791,629 5,694,236 
1892 4,977,850 669,334 5,647,184 
1893 4,704,300 | 489,028 5,193,328 
1894 5,191,971 | 546,583 5,738,554 
1895 | 5,215,174 644,864 5,860,038 
1896 5,432, 892 756,868 6,189,760 
1897 5,750,457 993,974 | 6,744,431 
1898 5,999,998 919,930 | 6,919,928 





Of the tonnage set down as British, the larger portion is owned or 
registered in Australasia. Prior to 1891, the returns do not allow of 
the colonial shipping being divided into that belonging to Australasia 
and that belonging to other British colonies; but in 1870, out of 1,333,410 
tons of shipping entered and cleared under the British flag, 964,718 
tons, or 72°3 per cent., belonged to British possessions, the great 
bulk being Australasian; in 1880, out of 2,259,924 tons of British 
shipping entered and cleared, 1,499,236 tons, or 66°3 per cent., belonged 
to the colonies; while in 1898 the colonial shipping amounted to 
3,746,506 tons (of which 3,701,036 tons were Australasian) out of a 
total of 5,999,998 tons, or 61:7 per cent. The amount of British, 
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Australasian, and other colonial shipping entered and cleared at New 
South Wales ports since 1870 was as follows :— 


—— $$ 








Shipping r belon; ging— 


| Total, entered 
and cle -ared, 


Year. | To B ritish | 


To o AU -osses other} 
'United Kingdom. | To Australasia. than Australasia | 











SSS ee 


| tons. tons. tons. 
1870 368,692 | 964,718 1,333,410 
1875 740,683 | 1,260,958 2,001,641 
isso | 760,688 | 1,499,236 2,259,924 
1885 | 1,520, 091 | 2,095,491 3,615,582 
1990 | 1,577,172 | 2,579,791 4,156,963 
i891 | 1.813.716 | 3,029,067 | 59,824 4,902,607 
1892 2,058,982 2,859,277 | 59,591 rate 
1893 | 1,808,340 2,866,967 | 28,993 4,704,300 
1894 | 2,135,711 | 3,016,817 39,443 5,191,971 
1995 | 2,244,650 2 882.579 87,945 5,215,174 
1896 2 354, 580 3,000,357 77,955 5,432,892 
1897 2,269,226 3,414,588 66,643 5,750,457 
1898 2,253,492 3,701,036 45,470 5,999,998 





Compared with the figures just given, the tonnage of the foreign 
vessels trading with New South Wales is still small, although a 
great advance nar been made during the last fifteen years. Taking the 
year 1898, for which the total tonnage of the principal nationalities is 
given below, Germany stands first, then F rance, then the United States. 
Norway and Japan are the only other nations whose carrying trade with 
the colony is important. 


Tonnage. 

Germany on cereeee ee eee oe 263,716 
OTENCG ieleci ce eee sete ten eee nee 219,381 
United States of America:.............. 144,159 
Norway ...... SF esc ex Oear eee ae hee teats 94,836 
SADO ceo e csc nenseseneueeeetiee moinese 74,084 
Creer NaGiONS senate reece ieee 123,754 
VORRMser cece ccc esees: 919,930 


Of this amount of foreign shipping entered and cleared at the ports of 
the colony in 1898, 681 45 ») tons traded direct with foreign countries, 
97,250 tons with the United Kingdom and British possessions beyond 
Australasia, and the balance of 141,225 tons merely reflected the 
movements of vessels passing to and from the other Australasian 
colonies, almost one-half being tonnage in ballast coming round to 
New South Wales ports in search of freights. As compared with the 
681,455 tons of foreign shipping which traded with foreign ports, the 
direct foreign trade “carried under the British flag represented but 
649,918 tons, of which 49,703 tons consisted of the South Sea Island 
trade conducted by Australasian vessels. Of the 4,109,621 tons of 
shipping entered from and cleared for the other colonies of Australasia 
during the year, 3,459,658 tons were registered in Australasia, and 
607,883 tons in the United Kingdom and other British possessions; and 
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of the 1,379,789 tons which represented the direct trade transacted 
with Great Britain and her other possessions, 141,645 tons were 
registered in Australasia, and 97,250 tons in foreign countries. 


STEAM AND SAILING VESSELS. 


The records prior to the year 1876 do not distinguish the steamers 
from the sailing vessels, but the modern tendency to supersede sailing 
vessels by steam has been abundantly apparent in the twenty-two years 
which have since elapsed. In 1876 the steam tonnage was 912,554 as 
‘compared with 1,215,171 tons of sailing vessels, being 42-9 per cent. and 
57°1 per cent. respectively. The relative positions have long since 
been transposed, for the tonnage of sailing ships in 1898 was only 
slightly higher than the figures of 1876, being 1,334,695 tons, or but 
19-3 per cent. of the total shipping, as compared with 5,585,233 tons 
of steam, or 80:7 per cent. of the whole. The increase of steam tonnage 
for the twenty-two years has, therefore, been over 512 per cent. The 
progress of the tonnage of each class will be seen from the following 














table :— 
Year | Steam. Sailing. | | Year. | Steam. | Sailing. 

i, opt es) ea tons. tons. tons. 
1876 912,554 | 1,215,171 | 1893 4,227,186 966, 142 
1880° | 1,550,372 | 882,407 | 1894 4,407,522 | 1,331,032 
1885 | 2,791,843 | 1,341,234 | 1895 4,447,716 1,412,322 
1890 | 3,654,814 | 1,107,058 | 1896 4,769,750 1,420,010 
1891 4,299,791 1,394,445 | 1897 | 5,807,935 1,436,496 
1892 4,329,634 1,317,550 | 1898 | 5,585,233 1,334,695 





The advantage offered by the New South Wales trade to shipowners 
is illustrated by the large amount of tonnage coming to the colony in 
ballast, and the small amount leaving without cargo. A large proportion 
of the vessels arriving in ballast come from the ports of the neighbour- 
ing colonies, where they have delivered a general cargo, and, having 
been unable to obtain return freight, have cleared for Newcastle to load 
coal. The largest amount of tonnage entered in ballast in any one 
year since 1870 was in 1898, when it reached 974,257 tons, and the 
largest amount cleared was 82,956 tons in 1891. The tonnage entered 
and cleared in ballast for the years shown was :— 




















Year. | Entered. Cleared. | | Year. Entered. Cleared. 

i Rera te b “ 
as | tons. ae oe i" | tons. | tons. 
1870 | 237,246 | 21,004 | 1893 | 621,189 58,463 
1875 | 320,921 | 12830 | 1894 852,205 76,799 
1880 | 217,763 16,219 || 1895 852,813 58,152 
1885 | 345, 366 53,381 | 1896 902,106 | 80,377 
1890 | 544,264 66,846 || 1897 | 905,928 | 980,271 
1891 | 632,617 | §2,956 | 1898 | 974,257 | 65,983 
1892 | 724,265 | 65,522 | | | 
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VALUE OF CARGOES, 


As might be expected from the fact that over 28 per cent. of the tonnage 
which arrived in the colony in 1898 was in ballast, as against nearly 
2 per cent. of the clearances, the average value of freights outward 
was higher than that of the vessels inward. Thus the average value of 
the goods imported by sea was £5 8s. 5d. per ton, while that of the goods 
exported was £6 16s. 2d., or 25-6 per cent. higher. If, however, allow- 
ance be made for shipping in ballast, the mean value of the exports was 
£6 18s. 10d., or 8°6 per cent. lower than the imports, which averaged 
£7 10s. 9d. per ton. New South Wales exports have, generally speaking, 
a high value per ton, and the fact that, when vessels entering and 
leaving in ballast are excluded, they have a lower average value than 
the imports, is due to the large amount of coal exported, the quantity 
for 1898 having been 2,791,796 tons weight—equivalent to over 
1,895,071 tons measurement out of a total of 3,455,061 tons. 

It will be seen from the following table that in the case of the most 
important of the countries with which the colony has commercial rela- 
tions, the exports from New South Wales have a higher average value 
than the goods imported. The figures for Queensland are exceptional, 
as a large quantity of gold is imported from that colony :— 





Value of Value of 
Country. Imports Exports 
per ton. per ton. 
| | 
| Set emma 6 Peal | lex yee oe 
| 
United Kingdom gee ssccessitenece: | 17 11 O 19 17 3 
VL OBOL LA viecuiacesia eink as eneaeror tee | 112 6 114 0 
Qircensland nea ch ee wires easel Ole als LOL 
South Australia ...............-. Ratancars | O11 9 1 7 ll 
VV ester ATIStralia.e-c. suchen ee | ie as, 6 5d § 
ED ASIIREN A coven chen csccecence nora an ert nome 2a loan ne ro 
INOW. ZERIBIO ce ere eres oe ces [ryan mune 117 9 
Other British possessions.. ........ ... WF 5s es ee 
Belgium, France, and Germany ...... eo LOST 20nS at 
United States of America............... 144 02 | 3517 6 
Other foreign countries.................. 318 4 110 5 
PAV OTA UC tac rne sec ansea ec asr os 5 8 5 |; 616 2 





The trade with Belgium, France, and Germany has been grouped 


; ak Q0a = on feat ean a eS +n Pde = TY jae, GA awoarawmMea A | a. 
together in the table, as 1b is iM pOssivse vO 1nGa Wie truiie average Vaiuc 


of the trade of each of those countries, on account of the great bulk of 
the Belgian trade being carried in French and German bottoms. The 
greater part of the trade classed under “Other foreign countries” was 
transacted with various groups of islands in the South Seas and with 
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South American countries. During 1898 the proportion of tonnage 
entering in ballast from Victoria was 41°6 per cent., from South Aus- 
tralia 41-5 per cent., and from Western Australia 81:3 per cent. of the 
arrivals, and this circumstance partly explains the low rate per ton of 
the imports from those colonies. As for the outward trade, the large 
quantity of coal shipped to the southern colonies lowers the general 
average value of the whole exports. The following are the average values 
of imports and exports per ton of shipping for the past ten years :— 


l 
Average Value | Average Value | Average Value 








| Average Value 
Yea | of Iniports of Exports | Year. of Imports of Exports 
| per ton. | perton, | per ton. | per ton. 

<p Cia Aa - | —— a eas Sa eee 
LS. 4: = a Rae « fa | Spr! di Sa “a 
1888 | ¢ 9 9 6-9 1894 | 418 0O 5 6 8 
1890 7 8 5 919 5 | 1895 | 417 0O d17 4 
1S91 | 7 9 3 O02 62"| 1896 | 85 2 51; 4 
1892 OF ia 3 ey Fes | 1897 5 6 1) 5 12 10 
1893 519 O 6 4 7 1898 5 8 5 616 2 





MOVEMENTS OF SHIPPING. 


The following table shows the yearly movements of tonnage, 
exclusive of the coasting trade, of some of the principal nations of the 
world, and also of New South Wales, with the rate of tonnage per 
head of pcepulation, the returns being made up to the latest date 
available :— 








Per head Per head 








Country. Tonnage. | of Popu- | Country. | Tonnage. | of Popu- 

| lation. | lation. 
United Kingdom...) 90,963,966 2°83) | Italy oo... cesses, 17,005,287 | 0-5 
We 05s, ; 31,488,753 0°8 SPAR. kosilecacecsss 28,765,414; 16 
Germany! 36 6... | 25,762,511 0 | United States..... 39,881,044! 0O°6 
NOPWRY Sie isc. Zs 6,131,717 | 3°] Arg’ntineRepublic) 12,877,812, 3°] 
SS WUACIE MEAT a5 ck 14,877,813 | 3°0 Canada © ........00 12,010,980; 2°3 
Netherlands......... 16,897,809 + bef New South Wales. 6,919,928 | 5:2 





Of the tonnage engaged during 1898 in the outward trade of New 
South Wales, 11:3 per cent. went to the United Kingdom, though in 
value the exports to the mother country were 32-9 per cent. of the total. 
The tonnage of vessels to Victoria and the other Australasian colonies 
amounted to 56°2 per cent. of the whole, while in value the exports 
thereto reached only 19-4 per cent. As regards the other British posses- 
sions, the tonnage of vessels carrying goods to their ports amounted to 6-9 
per cent. of the whole, but the value only reached 3:1 per cent. In the 
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case of foreign countries, the tonnage amounted to 25°6 per cent. and 
the value to 44°6 percent. The following table shows the tonnage 
entered from and cleared for the United Kingdom, the British colonies, 
and some of the principal foreign countries, as well as the value of the 
cargoes ; but it must be borne in mind that the figures represent the 
nominal tonnage of the vessels carrying the goods, and not the actual 
weight of the goods carried, which latter information it is impossible to 
obtain :— 

































































Entered. Cleared. 
Country. Tonnage. Value. Tonnage. Value. 
. | Per | , | Per Per ; Per 
Total. | cent, Total | cent. Total. | For Total. | cent. 
| | 
| tons. £ | tons. | pi 
United Kingdom ...... | 441,320 | 12°71 7,744,418 41°2] 389,483] 11°3| 7,734,880; 339 
Victoria. olen. | 943,074 | 27°2 | 1,530,845 8-2 | 807,356 | 23-4 | 1,373,835 5°$ 
Queensland .......... | 388,957 | 11-2 | 3,658,390! 19:5 | 355,288) 103] 1,341,533) 5-7 
South Australia ...... 355,087 | 10°3! 209,296 11 { 261,519 | 7°6 365,571 | 1° 
Western Australia ....) 147,938 | 4:3 54,709 0°33} 101,090; 29) £«635,290, 27 
Tasmania ............ | 187,168 | 54) 589,092 31 146,074 4°2| 324,416 1°4 
New Zealand..........| 243,768 | 70) 746,026 40 | 271,447 7°38 512,770 por 
Other British Posses- | | 
SONG ase eo ee | 311,893 | 9°0 | 864,420 | 46 | 287,143 6°9 725,383 ol 
Belgium, ' France and | | 
Germhny. 2255-2... 155,003 | 4°5 | 1,084,233 | 58 | 183,584 53 | 3,745,715 15°9 
United States ........ | =114,434 | 3°3 | 1,602,954 | 8°5 165,889 | 4°8 } 5,951,287 | 25°3 
Other Foreign Coun- 
GUIES Sen ee ete ee ass | 176,225 | 571 | 690,476 | 3°7 536,238 15°5 815,653. | 3°5 
Potala aos 3,464,867 | 100°0 | 18,775,359 | 455,061 | 1€0°0 | 23,526,333 | 100°0 

















TONNAGE AND CREWS. 


The average tonnage of vessels trading with New South Wales has 
steadily incre eased since 1845; prior to that year transports formed so 
large a portion of the shipping that the size of vessel was shown to be 
much greater than the average of those actually engaged in trade. The 
great Improvement which has taken place may be traced in the following 
table :- 


Year. Average tonnage Year. Average tonnage 
of vessels, of vessels. 
NS25 Pees se secs eee 295 LSJOR.-. OCR oe 463 
VSS0 eee eeececcer ss 246 EGG tr cecer ei nesc eens 197 
USSD ree 2 eee ees coe 173 BOD rrr reeset eee 939 
S55 cee Pee se es 306 tbo 7 GE een een oree 996 
ROOD) sorte eee ncaa ees 329 SOS ire crete aad 1,045 


Since 1870 the average tonnage of British and British-coloniai vessels 
trading to New South Ww ales has increased by 166 per cent. in the one 
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case and 157 per cent. in the other, while foreign vessels have increased 
in average tonnage by 209 per cent. during the same period. The 
advance in all classes during the period of twenty-eight years has been 
very marked, as the following figures attest :— 


t 





























British. | British. | 
Year. °~} | | Foreign. || Year. iii: it | ~| Foreign. 
United ‘ . United | q . 
Bictopn. earns inoacay | Colonial. | 
pene i oe ee eee oO Ss To 
tons. tons. tons. | tons. tons.. | tons. 
1870 706 306 449 1893 | 1,766 647 | 1,477 
1875 | 742 379 557 1894 | 1,769 | 615 | 1,401 
1880 | 1,081 476 732 1895 | 1,784 | 648 | 1,471 
1885 | 1,312 602 997 1896 | 1,821 | 663 | 1,438 
1890 1,624 600 1,330 1897 | 1,840 724 | 1,42} 
1891 1,680 709 1,263 | 1898 | 1,876 785 | 1,387 
1892 1,696 | 684 1,302 | | | 
( 








The natural corollary to the increase in the size of vessel, the im- 
provement in rigging and fittings, and the substitution of steam for 
canvas, is the decrease in the number of hands required per ton, though 
the actual number of hands employed per vessel has increased. In 1898 
Australasian vessels carried an average of 25 men to every vessel, or | 
man to every 50°8 tons ; vessels of other British possessions had an 
average crew of 16 men, or 1 man to every 65:7 tons; and British 
vessels from the United Kingdom carried an average complement of 
53 men, or 1 man to every 35:2 tons; while foreign ships carried an 
average crew of 46 men, or 1 man to every 30 tons. In 1870 
British ships carried 1 man to every 26 tons, intercolonial vessels 
1 man to every 20 tons, and foreign vessels 1 man to 35 tons, the 
decrease in the tonnage per sailor in foreign vessels being due to the 
finer class of ships that began to trade here in 1883. The following 
figures show the average crews of British (United Kingdom and 
Colonial) and foreign vessels for the periods mentioned :— 





rE 

















l ( 

British. | | | British. 
Year. | oe el | Foreign. | Year. | at | Foreign. 

United |g nent | United . : 

| Kingdom. | Colonial. | Kingdom. Colonial. 

_ _| == ee 
1870 27 15 13 1893 | 53 23 | 62 
1875 27 17 14 1894 50 22 52 
1880 44 21 25 1895 48 23 52 
1885 45 24 36 1896 49 22 47 
1890 53 22 49 1897 53 23 46 
1891 52 25 41 1898 53 25 46, 
1892 50 25 7 
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PRINCIPAL Ports. 


The relative importance of the various ports of Australasia may be 
ascertained by an inspection of the following table, which shows the 
shipping and trade of the principal Australasian ports for the year 1898. 
From these figures the rank of Sydney becomes evident. Melbourne 
apparently takes the first place in tonnage; but for purposes of com- 
parison the figures should be reduced by a large amount—from 350,000 
to 400,000 tons entered and a like quantity cleared, or altogether about 
790,000 tons—to allow for the circumstance that the great ocean 
steamers whose terminal port is Sydney are reckoned once on the way 
round to New South Wales, and again when homeward bound for 
England. When this is taken into’ account, it is found that the 
shipping of Melbourne is exceeded by that of Sydney, as the Victorian 
port is also surpassed in the value of its trade. Newcastle occupies 
third place; for in the figures given for Port Adelaide the mail steamers 
are reckoned twice over, as in the case of Melbourne. It should be 
noted in respect to Queensland ports that the tonnage of vessels is 


recorded at every port of call, and on this account appears more 
important than it really 1 is. 


~= 


























| Entered. | Cleared. 
Port. - i aed 
Shipping. | Trade. Shipping. Trade. 
tons. £ tons. L 
VNC Y serene man Mane Sect acne 2,406,473 | 18,364,539 | 1,898,845 | 21,630,664 
Newcastle ........... ee a eee 868,062 | 409,527 | 1,298,592 | 1,782,634 
Melbourne dics tenants ace coon 2,379,703 | 14,530,388 | 2,304,060 | 14,986,315 
Geelong eect rate seer eerie. 54,146 | 130,754 | 114,278 | 346,946 
Brisbane een ee ee 516,887 | 3,333,740 | 512,144 | 2,490,001 
Rockhampgon eve wsccmescc ere: 228,293 | 622,061 231,802 | 2,434,287 
OWNS VILIGooec sense eee nce oa 396,261 | 875,175 | 391,421 | 2,616,511 
Bundaberg............... Se eee 7,481 | 93,754 29,907 | 466,123 
Maryborough... .......s:ccsseecesceeees 87,909 | 164,194 26,268) 98,200 
INTRO KAY rca ran eee wee ania 206,324 | 107,533 | 186,229 | 382,878 
ENGCLATHAG one rence eee Sees cece 1,513,266 | 3,826,071 | 1,494,099 | 4,262,336 
POLb PAPiG wee se steer eae 114,404 | 330,162 | 172,842 | 1,085,254 
Wrallarcosc esr ee Mee 49,745 | 94,009 24,118 211,968 
Port Augusta wesc ccs ete eens 15,492 11,970 | 32,724 174,058 
Porte Darwill 2cc0escs. eee ones 92, 560 113,960 | 92,441 | 182,596 
Fremantle and Perth .............. 286,230 | 4,623,426 | 308,729 | 2,006,831 
MUDADY: Wer ec oar eee: 865,581 | 233,261 | 832,552 | 2,092,892 
Geraldton ...... ESOL MERE tienes wees 1,096 | 173,276 | 4,074 495,889 
EEO OG  eeas eeeaaeaeneoa 348,021 , 615,199 | 360,546 626,542 
LECT V1" 2715) eS amnanre ty Se ESE 114,673 | 659,832 | 116,268 549,234 
Strahan ..cccccccccececcceeeeeees ee 17,435 | 229,534 11,874! 416,036 
WE BTN OtON ios choc once Vis eee | 263,774 | 1,969,635 | 268,312 | 1,888,075 
Fa uel 293.873 | 2,187,128 | 218.990 | 1,676,152 
Lyttelton and Christchurch ...... | $39,199 | 1,347,494 | 54,557 | 1,934,636 
BRIROOND ices beret ane eee sus | 95,798 | 1,689,800 | 40,216 | 886,689 
Invercargill and Bluff ............... 81,332 202,065 | 113,028 | _ 629,670 





Napier .....c.cecccecee ceceseceecsseees | 6,949 181,486] 14,372 2 | 1,113,242 
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The progress of the shipping trade of Sydney has been very uniform, 
the increase from the year 1860 being at an average rate of about 54 per 
cent. per annum. ‘The vessels registered as entered considerably exceed 
in tonnage those cleared at Port Jackson. To account for this it is 
only necessary to state that vessels leaving Sydney for Newcastle for 
the purpose of shipping coal are reckoned as departures from Newcastle, 
and not from Sydney. For this reason the clearances of Newcastle 
uniformly exceed the arrivals, as will be noticed in the subsequent table. 
The practice of clearing vessels at both ports at one time obtained, but 
has been abandoned for many years, and vessels are now cleared at the 
port which they last leave. The following statement shows the shipping 
entered and cleared at both Sydney and Newcastle for quinquennial 
periods from 1870 to 1890, and for consecutive years since the latter 
date. It will be seen that the total tonnage of Sydney increased by 
720,000 tons between 1870 and 1880, and by 1,532,000 tons between 
1880 and 1890, while during the last eight years the increase has 
already amounted to 1,304,100 tons :— 








Sydney. Newcastle. 
Year. {ea es = et 
Entered. | Cleared. Entered. | Cleared. 
| | | 
| tons. tons. tons. | tons. 
1870 | 385,616 364,758 283,091 | 383,242 
1875 590,700 | 468,423 510,902 | 573,626 
1880 827,738 | 641,996 400,598 | 516,480 
1885 1,608,169 | 1,283,888 452,946 | 722,865 
1890 , 1,644,589 1,356,632 625,398 | 842,180 
1891] 1,934,556 | 1,535,306 704,306 | 1,140,536 
1892 1,896,677 | 1,594,108 729,167 | 1,024,318 
1893 1,902,265 | 1,585,857 524,844 | 842,363 
1894 1,959,435 1,612,179 721,931 1,035,930 
1895 2,027,951 | 1,669,654 727,834 | 1,048,400 
1896 2,104,613 1,806,438 783,669 | 1,084,220 
1897 2,321,214 1,916,075 $20,199 | 1,243,591 
1898 | 2,406,473 | 1,898,845 868,062 | 1,298,592 





The comparative importance of the trade of Sydney may be realised by 
viewing it in connection with the trade of the chief ports of the United 
Kingdom. It will be observed that in absolute tonnage Sydney is sur- 
passed by only five English ports—London, Liverpool, Cardiff, Newcastle, 
and Hull; while in point of value of trade transacted it is exceeded 
by only London, Liverpool, and Hull. Twenty of the most important 
ports of the United Kingdom are shown in the following table for 1898, 
from the figures in which the coasting shipping and trade have been 
omitted. There is this important point to be observed, however, that 
were Australasia regarded as one country, the intercolonial trade would 
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become coasting, and the figures for the New South Wales ports would 
have to be reduced accordingly :— 





Entered. Cleared. 





Port. a 
Shipping. Trade. Shipping. Trade. 
England— tons. £ | tons. £ 
London _.......... 9,437,764 155,517,488 7,158,438 81,680,609 
Liverpool ........ 6,170,454 110,811,033 | 5,998,348 88,086,060 
Cardilt:......-- 3,188,599 2,612,327 5,599,506 5,524,170 
Newcastle ......... 2, 247,334 6,409,970 | 3,363,533 3,221,540 
Bint. ee cec wee 2,466,714 29,605,200 2,160,766 22,819,007 
Southampton ...... 1,548,684 12,303,103 | 1,374,927 10,698,509 
Bristol..... Societe wens 737,543 11,057,715 | 436,316 | 1,411,538 
Dover. ete 908,684 9,451,780 | 896,300 | 3,070,107 
Grimsby 944,158 8,060,128 | 932,163 | 10,358,731 
Harwich...) 722,900 18,042,896 | 685, 159 | 5,055,633 
Newportance:..c.:; 626,563 494,912 | 994,318 | 1,393,384 
Sunderland......... 810,987 611,049 1,150,753 922,540 
North Shields..... 675,491 943,901 615,179 | 630,077 
Newhaven ......... 390,487 9,551,783 383,801 | 2,961,585 
Scotland— | 
Glasgow ........+... 1,457,705 12,788,374 2,226,738 13,599, 864 
Berthinsccs eer 1,023,819 11,869,352 | 953,298 4,585,115 
Kirkcaldy .........| 654,928 293,448 1,038,082 793,298 
Grangemouth...... | 681,529 2,416,452 800,750 2,153,368 
Treland— | | 
peliastewc cence | 372,570 | 4,697,357 236,061 509,840 
ID Ti Vatenerei soos | Z1OF12i 2,431,694 101,064 67,051 
New South Wales— | 
SVGNCY eat. | 2,406,473 18,364,539 1,898,845 21,630,664 
Newcastle ......... | 868,062 409,527 1,298, 592 1,782,634 


No other seaport of the colony can be compared with either Sydney 
or Neweastle, though Wollongong now maintains a trade of some con- 
sequence, especially in coal ; and of late years the importance of Eden, 
Twofold Bay, has increased. In 1898 the vessels which entered Wollon- 
gong direct from places outside the colony were all in ballast, and 
totalled 86,999 tons; while at Eden the shipping entered amounted 
to 36,612 tons, and landed goods to the value of £1,211. The ship- 
ping cleared at Wollongong had an aggregate tonnage of 146,660, and 
at Eden 50,332, the value of the export trade at these two ports being 
respectively £90,865 and £5,568. 

The average tonnage of sea-going vessels lying in the port of Sydney 
is about 80,000 per diem. The daily average at the port of Newcastle 
is about 35,000 tons. On the day on which the greatest number of 


ships are in port, in the wool season, the tonnage at Sydney is equal to 
about 125,000, and that at Newcastle to $4,000. 
shipping ordinarily moored or anchored in the port of Sydney may be set 
down at £2,000,000, and of that in the port of Newcastle at £500,000. 
The greatest value of shipping afloat in the two ports on any one day 


is about £4,500,000. 


h 
ry. * 
The value of the 
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River Surpprne. 

The trade borne by the rivers Murray and Darling varies greatly from 
year to year, according as they are favourable or otherwise for navigation. 
The Murray River is navigable during the greater part of the year, but 
the same cannot be said of the Darling, which as a rule can only be used 
by shipping during the period from March to September, when its volume 
is augmented by the flood-waters from the interior of Queensland. For 
the period over which the records extend both rivers have been navigable, 
and the tonnage at Wentworth on the Darling, at its confluence with the 
Murray, and at Moama and other Murray River ports, is given in the 
following table for the last ten years :— 


Tonnage entered at— 

















Year. —————_—-—_—_- aa 

WehitwWorth. Moama wa ie re Murray 
1889 | 38,335 29,275 
1890 | 42,637 30,140 
1891 | 37,988 31,753 
1892. 31,071 28,781 
1893 | 39,888 | 33,359 
1894 © | 47,224 41,403 
1895 | 37,489 | 40,723 
1896 38,623 | 36,800 
1897 | 24,522 48,894 
| 39,919 


1898 29,319 











REGISTRATION OF SEAMEN. 


Engagements and discharges of seamen are registered at the Govern- 
ment Shipping Offices at Sydney and Newcastle, and with the Customs 
officers at other ports. In 1898 there were 15,826 seamen engaged, 
and 14,426 discharged in Sydney: and 2,907 engaged, and 1,691 
discharged in Newcastle ; while in the course of the same year 528 
seamen were reported at Sydney, and 349 at Newcastle, as having 
deserted from British vessels voyaging beyond Australasia. These 
engagements and discharges are exclusive of those of foreign vessels, busi- 
ness in connection with which is transacted by the various Consuls. 


REGISTRATION OF SHIPPING. 


During the year 1898, 883 steamers and sailing vessels, representing 
111,955 tons net, stood registered in the books of the Custom House, as 
belonging to the port of Sydney. Of these, 444 were steamers, collectively 
of 65,760 tons net and 20,068 nominal horse-power. There were 50 
steamers of 1,671 nominal horse-power and 2,571 net tons, and 49 
sailing vessels on the register at Newcastle, their net tonnage being 6,753. 
The total tonnage registered in the colony was 121,279, of which 
68,331 was steam tonnage, with 21,740 nominal horse-power. These 
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figures are exclusive of lighters, of which there were 52, of a total 
tonnage of 3,146, registered at Sydney; and 45, of an aggregate tonnage 
of 4,870, at Newcastle. A fee of £1 is charged for a lighter’s license, 
which permits the boat to be employed for an indefinite period. 

The total tonnage registered in New South Wales for the years shown 





Steamers. Sailing vessels. Total. 
\f | . T, | ‘ | y ‘ 
No. | Tons. Crew. | No. | Tons. Crew. Vessels. | Tons. | Crew. 














i 7 
1870 | 14 1,494 | 89 | 50} 8,349 | 380 64 | 9,843 469 
1875 | 37 | 3,903 | 286 | 93 | 12,197 | 556 | 130 | 16,100 842 
1880 | 20 2,159 | 168 | 54) 7,003 | 325 74 9,162 493 
1885 | 50) 6,387 | 394 | 49 | 4,876 | 280 99 | 11,263 674 
1890 | 21 | 4,027 | 278 | 28| 6,234 | 191 49 | 10,261 | 469 
1891 | 40| 5,239 | 351 | 53 | 9,492 | 280 93 | 14,731 | 631 
1892 | 46; 5,848 | 458 ; 601 3,282 , 262 , 106 9,130 , 720 
1893 | 33 | 4,200 288 32 | 5,972 | 231 65 | 10,172 | 519 


1894 | 19| 3,067 140/29, 4,897 | 153) 48 | 7,964 298 
1895 | 13] 5,172 186/13) 1,363 | 85 | 26 | 6,535 | 271 
1896 | 26| 5,541 | 208/24) 2,661 | 80, 50 | 8,202 288 
1897 | 20] 8,220 223/29 6,378 | 185 49 | 14,598 408 
1898 | 22] 9,090 | 244/44) 6,006 | 198 66 | 15,096 | 442 

















During the year 1898 two vessels, aggregating 114 tons, were sold to 
foreigners, and in consequence were removed from the registers of the 
colony. Sales were also made to British subjects of 127 vessels, with a 
total tonnage of 14,174, which remained on the registers at Sydney and 
Newcastle. 


PASSENGER STEAMERS. 


Passenger steamers are certificated by the Marine Board on payment 
of fees, the certificate being renewable at least every six months. 
During the last six years certificates were granted for the following :— 


) 








Number Tonnage Passengers for 
Year. of of which Certificates 
Steamers. | Steamers. were granted. 





1893 | 240 64,593 


| 55,195 
1394 | 4S 66,265 | 56,275 
1895 | 231 63,361 52,397 
18996 = (25 93,955 | 55,381 
1897 | 256 108,619 55,415 
is98 | S256 98,915 56,425 


Of those licensed in 1898, 94 were sea-going steamers and 162 were 
engaged in harbour and river traffic. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF VESSELS. 


The years 1883 and 1884 were marked by great activity in the con- 
struction both of sailing and steam vessels, 50 sailing and 52 steanr 
vessels having been built in 1883, whilst 39 sailing vessels and 64 
steamers were built in the subsequent year. Trade then became less 
active, and the industry showed a tendency to die out. In 1888 it 
had fallen lower than in any of the preceding years, and there has 
been little improvement since, the tonnage of sailing vessels built 
during 1898 being only 1,262, and of steamers 755, in all 2,017. The 
number and tonnage of vessels built in each of the years shown were as 
follow :— 

















{ 
Steamers. | Sailing vessels. | Total. 
} 
Veer ions rr a aaa oe 
No. Tons. | No. Tons. | Vessels. | Tonnage. 
— | 7 a a _ = an a 
1880 12 861 | 29 1,938 41 | 2,799 


1883 52 5,368 | 50 1,885 102 | 7,253 
1884 64 5,145 | 39 2,518 103 | 7,663 


i885 36 | 2992 29 ° 800 63 | 3,792 
1886 | 40 | 2637 | 27 | 1,339 | 67 | 3,976 
1887 1 778 | 14 | 636 30 | 1,414 
1888 | 11 | 394 | 9 304-20 698 
1889 | 14 | 663 | 9 204 23 | 867 
1890 | 6 697 9 | 394 15 | 1,091 
i891 13 767 | 2 573 40.—«| «1,340 
1892 | 10 | 317 | 27: | 782 37 | Loge 
18993 | 7 236 | 11 | 563 © «18 799 
1394 | 8 463 | 6 | 466 14 929 
i899 459 | C5 481 | 9 740 
1896 88 598 | 7 | 369 | 15 967 
18997 9 631-12 | 832 211,463 
is98 12 735 30 


1,263 | 42 2.017 


Schooners and ketches are the principal classes of sailing vessels 
built in the colony, the general tonnage of each class averaging con- 
siderably under 100 tons burden. The tendency to supplant sailing 
vessels by steamers, and the substitution of iron for wood for the frames 
and hulls of vessels, have given a check to the wooden ship-building 
industry, which at one time promised to grow to important dimensions. | 
Every kind of timber suitable for the construction of ships is found on 
the rivers of the coast districts of New South Wales, but as the demand 
for this description of vessel has not increased, little advantage can be 
taken of the resources of the colony in this respect. 

No reliable data have so far been procurable as to the number and 
tonnage of vessels built abroad for the New South Wales local trade, 
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but the number must be considerable, and such vessels form an import 
of large value altogether lost sight of in the Customs returns. Some 
idea, however, of the large number imported may be gathered from the 
registration of the tonnage of other than New South Wales built vessels, 
which for the past ten years has averaged 4,140 tons sailing and 4,740 
tons steam per annum. 


Docks. AND WHARVES. 


Adequate accommodation is provided both by the Government and 
by private enterprise for fitting and repairing ships in the colony. At 
Sydney there are three graving docks, five floating docks, and three 
patent slips, and another large graving dock is in course of construction. 
The proposed dock is to be 660 feet in length on the floor and the 
entrance 83 feet wide. At high-water there will be 28 feet of water 
on the sill and the berthing accommodation is to be 1,800 feet. At 
Neweastle there are two patent slips; besides which there are other 
docking and building yards in different parts of the colony for the 
convenience of coasters and small craft. The principal docks and 
slips in Sydney, with their leading dimensions and the size of vessel 
they will accommodate, are stated below :— 





| | | Lifting 
| | Draught of | POW 

















Name of Dock. Where situated. Length.|Breadth) vessel that 
Bie Ry | ° i | may be taken. | Ry 
| ! dock. 
\ | ene (noe ache ceearly 
Graving docks— | eettear meet. ft. in. tons. 
Sutherland (Government)} Cockatoo Island .... 600 | 84 a2 0 
Fitzroy 7 me » ++; 400] 59 21 6 
MOTUS cries eeteaeen | Balmain: sec.c..e0: 640 | bss sre t 19 0 
| | 
Floating docks— | 
FROwnbree S52. <0. ees ee Waterview Bay ... 160 | 42 12 0 474. 
; 949 
Woolwich (Mort’s)......... | Woolwich......... Reid ee 73 | 140 | 1,500 
Jubilee (Mort’s) ............ | Johnston’s Bay .... 317 | 55 15 0 1,500 
Johnston’s Bay (Mort’s) .. 29 --3| 7800: | 23 73 | 120 
DCA C'S. coe nce eee | White Bay .........} 150 _ 60 7 6 | 309 
| 
| | | 
Patent slips— | | | ; |, 
; + 1 ae OH Qh >: lift. forward t 
Niert’s: No. 1 ............... | Balmain ............ 270 | 30 | 7 ft. att. 2,000 
Pe a ay seeeeseneees| 200.) 25 5/1956 Forme 11,000 
39 cfs See ee re | Fy CIO OUN or 89 13 ft. 8 in. 5% | 40 
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The Sutherland Graving Dock at Cockatoo Island, the property of 
the Government, is one of the lar gest single docks in the world, and is 
capable of receiving vessels drawing 32 feet of water. During the 
year 1898, 156 vessels, of which 27 were British ships of war, were 
docked at Cockatoo Talend: 86 being repaired in the Siadtioniand 
Dock, and 70 in the Fitzroy Dock, the gross tonnage of the vessels 
being 181,030. The dock receipts for the twelve months amounted 
to £4,698, and the expenditure to £2,043, exclusive of interest on cost 
of construction. 

For natural facilities for shipping Sydney stands unrivalled. The water 
deepens abruptly from the shores, so that the largest vessels may be 
berthed alongside the wharves and quays. The Government hold the 
shores of Sydney Cove, along the margin of which magnificent echelon 
wharves have been constructed, which are capable of berthing vessels of 
10,000 tons register. The depth of water at low tide ranges between 12 
and 30 feet, and the wharves have an available frontage of 6,939 feet. 
A large part of the wharfage at Pyrmont and Darling Harbour, and at 
Woolloomooloo Bay, are also in the hands of the State. These wharves 
are fitted with steam cranes and other appliances for the speedy discharge 
of the largest ships constructed. The appliances for handling cargo on the 
Pyrmont “wharves, which are 2,510 feet in length, consist of four steam 
cranes of ten tons each, and on all the jetties the railway line is laid down. 
The Government wharf at Darling Harbour, which is fitted with a 
steam crane of ten tons, is 2,414 feet in length. At Woolloomooloo 
Bay the length of the Government wharves is 3,217 feet, and excellent 
accommodation for large vessels is afforded. At Blackwattle Bay and 
at White Bay, Government wharves measuring 1,400 feet and 484 
feet. respectively, have been erected. The wharfage frontage in Port 
Jackson belonging to the Government is 16,950 feet. Powerful shipping 
appliances and roomy stores, as well as electric lighting, are to be 
found on all the important wharves, which are being rapidly extended 
and improved in order to keep pace with the growing shipping of 
the port. The total frontage of public and private wharves reaches 
nearly 7 miles. 

Newcastle is also a well-equipped port, where vessels of 8,000 tons 
can be safely berthed; and every modern steam and hydraulic 
appliance for loading coal is found on its wharves. The Government 
own nearly all the wharfage, which extends 13,352 feet. The total 
length of the Bullock Island wharf is 7,760 feet, in addition to which 
there are four ballast jetties each 50 feet long. 5,550 feet of the 
wharf is used for the shipment of coal. There are 12 hydraulic cranes 
of from 9 to 25 tons, each capable of shipping 2,000 tons of coal in 
twenty hours; and 3 steam cranes of 15 tons each capable of shipping 
1,200 tons of coal per day of twenty hours. On the town side of the 
harbour there are 3,570 feet of Government wharves, extending in a 
continuous line, 2,130 feet being set apart for cargo berths for deep- 
draught vessels, 940 feet for ge neral cargo, and 500 feet for passenger 
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steamers. The wharf at Stockton is 600 feet long. It is entirely used 
for the shipment of coal, and has one 15-ton steam crane and one 
shoot. The length of the private wharves is 2,900 feet. In addition 
to the appliances mentioned, there are five private shoots for the 
loading of coal. By the port regulations, steamers are required to 
receive coal at the steam cranes on Bullock Island at the rate of 500 
tons per day, and at the rate of 750 tons at the hydraulic cranes. 
Sailing vessels are expected to receive at least 400 tons per day from 
the steam cranes, and 500 tons per day from the hydraulic cranes. It 
is estimated that 25,000 tons of coal per day can be shipped at New- 
castle when all the appliances belonging to the Government and private 
companies are brought into use after allowance has been made for time 
taken in moving vessels, shunting coal trucks, ete. There are also two 
patent slips owned by private individuals, capable of taking up vessels 
of 100 and 1,100 tons respectively. At the harbour of Wollongong 
vessels drawing nine feet of water can be berthed. The wharfage 
measures 1,680 feet, and a large cargo shed, 5 coal shoots, 3 cranes, and 
1 derrick, are available for the use of shipping. Staiths, cranes, and 
other coal-shipping appliances have been erected at Bulli, Coal Cliff, and 
other places. Private as well as Government wharves are found at 
all the chief centres of population along the rivers of the colony, and 
all ports with a trade of any importance have their jetties and shipping 
facilities. 

The revenue derived from public wharves at Sydney, Newcastle, 
Wollongong, Coffs Harbour, Stockton, and Woolgoolga in 1898 was 
£66,685, of which sum Sydney contributed £55,287, made up of £5,665 
for tonnage rates, and £49,622 for wharfage dues, rent, etc. Newcastle 
contributed £9,767, and Wollongong £316, in tonnage rates, no 
whartage rates being collected at those ports. The total collections at 
Coffs Harbour and Woolgoolga were £188 and £152 respectively. For 
the use of cranes £960 was received at Stockton, and £15 at Wollongong. 
At ports other than those mentioned, an amount of £776 was 
collected, making the total receipts, £67,461. 


LIGHTHOUSES. 


The coast of New South Wales is well provided with lighthouses, the 
number at the end of 1898 being 23, besides which there were 17 
leading lights and light-ships for the safety of harbour navigation. The 
cost ot erecting the lighthouses was £198,357, in addition to which a 
sum of £27,006 was spent on lanterns, making a total expenditure of 
£225,363 on construction and equipment, including £7,444 expended 
during 1898 in connection with the construction of a lighthouse at 
Point Perpendicular. On the Ist May, 1899, a first order triple- 
flashing white light was shown on the tower erected at Point Perpen- 
dicular, Jervis Bay. This light is visible 20 miles from seaward. The 
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South Solitary Island lighthouse cost the largest. sum to construct, 
namely, £31,259, exclusive of the amount paid for lanterns. The 
Macquarie revolving electric light, on the South Head of Port Jackson, 
is one of the most powerful lights in the world, being visible 25 
miles atsea. 


SHIPWRECKS. 


The coast of New South Wales is free from any source of danger to 
vessels navigating it, and where reasonable precautions were taken wrecks 
have been very rare. There are only two lifeboat stations on the coast, 
one at the Sydney Heads, and the other at Newcastle ; but the whale- 
boats at the various pilot stations have been fitted with cork linings, 
and otherwise made useful for the work of rescue, in which many of 
them have been of excellent service. The steam tugs subsidised by the 
Marine Board for the towing of ships in and out of port, are also 
available for the purpose of rendering assistance to vessels in distress ; 
and life-saving appliances are kept at certain places along the coast. 
Owing to the prevalence of very heavy weather, the number of vessels. 
which met with disaster during 1898 was exceptionally high, and the 
loss of life has not been exceeded in any year since 1886. 

On the register of wrecks there are 26 vessels, and of the crews and 
passengers, numbering 297, the lives of 79 were lost. The total tonnage 
of the vessels was 6,710, and the value, including cargoes, £67,440. No 
less than’ 9 of the vessels were wrecked during what were known:as the 
May gales, whereby 41 persons lost their lives. The greatest loss was 
that of 26 lives, occasioned by the wreck of the steamer Maitland, 555 
tons, at Hast Reef, near Cape Three Points, during a terrific gale, on the 
6th May. On ‘the same date the ship Hereward, 1,515 tons, was 
stranded at Maroubra; the steamer Merksworth, 165° tons, was 
abandoned near Neweastle ; the schooner Philip Palfrey, 96 tons, was 
driven ashore at Trial Bay ; and the steamer J. G..Kondio, 92 tons, 
was reported missing after leaving the Nambucca River. 

By the wrecks of the steamers Merksworth and J. G. Kondio, 9 and 
6 lives, respectively, were lost. In the month of May also the steamers 
Ethel, 88 tons, and Saxonia, 243 tons, were totally wrecked, the former 
at Port Stephens and the latter on Bellambi Reef ; the brigantine Liffey, 
also became a wreck at the Richmond River bar, and the ketch Coral, 
60 tons, went ashore in Port Stephens during an easterly gale. No 
lives were, however, lost by the wrecks of these four vessels. Seven 
lives were lost by the foundering of the brig Minora, 249 tons, off 
Terrigal, on the lst January. During February 13 lives were lost by 
the Atacama, a ship of 1,312 tons, being abandoned in a leaking 
condition, 300 miles off the coast. Seven persons were on board the 
brigantine Malcolm, 182 tons, which left Wollongong but was not 
afterwards heard of ; eight were lost from the brig Amy, 220 tons, 
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which was cast ashore near Bulli during a heavy gale. In the month 
of July the ketch Korunah, 41 tons, suffered by collision with a steamer 
in Port Jackson, and the master of the ketch was drowned. 

Two lives were lost during December by the Government steamer 
Little Nell suddenly foundering when being convoyed from Sydney to 
Neweastle. The other vessels which met with disaster, but without 
oceasioning loss of life, were the Active, ketch, 49 tons ; Koonya, steamer, 
80 tons ; Marion Fenwick, steamer, 66 tons; Isabel, schooner, 69 tons ; 
Wendouree, steamer, 1,066 tons ; Jessie Sinclair, ketch, 74 tons ; Bessie 
Maud, schooner, 68 tons; Mary Adkins, ketch, 120 tons; Amelia 
White, schooner, 94 tons, Aurora, ketch, 92 tons; and Centennial, 
steamer, 20 tons. 

The following statement shows the number of vessels which were 
wrecked on the coast of New South Wales, or otherwise within the 
jurisdiction of the colony, during the last ten years :— 
































| | Movers te: Pie 
| | | | | 
ee | | | = | | | - 7 = 

isso | 4 | 8] 5) 2 | De See | 16 | 20 | 4 
1890 3} 6| 2/ 1 i} .} 3] .] 5 | a | 16 31 
881 | 3 | 10] 3) ... | 1; 1 2 | 16 | 18 | 47 
92 | 4] 5] 2] Jj wi wf fl 4] 7 | ul 16 
sos | 4.| 3/ 6/ 1] 1) | 4) u | 15 | 4 
1894. 5 | 10 | ] Te al) eee | 12. | is | 10 
395 | 4 | 4 | | 1] 2] ..| 6 | 6 | 11 | 63 
sg. | 1 | 4! 2) | | 5,| 41| 9] 2 
1897 | 4| 5| 1 1 3 | 2 | 12 | 14] 3 
1898 Ze es Wa (eee is een | cree ae 1) 9:| 17° | 26) 79 

| | | | | 








During the year 1898 the Marine Board of New South Wales, sitting 
at Sydney, and the local Board at Newcastle, held thirty-eight inquiries. 

To decide as to the cause of shipwreck twenty-one of the inquiries 
were held, and six took place as to the supposed ioss of vessels, one as 
to the cause of leak, and ten had reference to collisions. The Marine 
Board in three cases suspended the master’s certificate for three months, 
cancelled the mate’s certificate in one case, and in another case the 
master’s pilotage certificate for Newcastle was cancelled. 
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DREDGING FLEET. 


To keep open and improve the harbours and coastal rivers the Works 
Department, during the year ended 30th June, 1899, had employed 
11 ladder dredges, with an attendant fleet of 27 punts having 
un aggregate tonnage of 8,480 ; 12 grab dredges ; 10 sand-pump 
or suction dredges; and 7 combined grab and sand-pump dredges. 
Besides the dredging plant there were 17 tugs employed towing 
punts to sea, and on other service appertaining to dredging operations. 
The work done and the cost for the financial year ended 30th June, 
1899, for each class of dredge were as follow :— 
































Expenditure. 
Class | | DD. nie foi cntne gi ore We eerem 
Tons | Hour pre , |  Dredgin; i 
Dredg = | Dredged. | Dredge: Dredging onty. Dong. = 
| | Total. Per ton.| Per hour. | Total. | pce ton. 
| | 
| | | f | 
| | £ j|pence.| £8. d. £ | pence. 
Ladder ......... | 2,829,060 | 19,794 | 32,752 | 2°77 113 1] 45,342 | 3°85 
Sand Pump ... 3,260,590 | 13,301 | 26,660) 196 | 2 0 1 26,688 | 1-96 
Grab and Sand) 1,542,370 | 12,612 | 10,763 | 1°67 017 1/1 11,026 | feel fh 
Pump. | | | | 
GERI co catees ses | 452,388 | 20,774 9,562 | 5°07 0 9 2| 10,502 | 3°57 
fk) DR ee | 8,084,408 | 66,481 | 79,737 | 2°36 | ak Joe & | | 93,558 | 2°79 
| 











The material dredged consisted for the most part of sand and mud, 
but stiffer material was raised by some of the dredges. The details 
show that while the average cost of dredging by ladder dredges was 
2-77d. per ton, more than one-third of the total raised cost not more than 
2°19d., and the most expensive dredging was at the rate of 538d. The 
cost of raising material by grab dredges was on an average 5-07d. per 
ton, the least cost being 2-05d. for sand and mud. A considerable 
quantity of rock and boulders was removed by these dredges, otherwise 
the average cost would not have been so high. The seven combined 
grab and sand-pump dredges were employed at an average cost of 1-67d. 
per ton, or at the rate of 17s. ld. per hour when pumping. The sand- 
pump dredges, ten in number, removed 3,260,590 tons during 13,301 
nours, at the rate of 245 tons for each dredge per hour, the average 
cost being £2 0s. 1d. an hour, or 1°96d. per ton. 


FARES AND FREIGHTS. 


Looking at the extensive passenger traffic and shipping trade of New 
South Wales, 1‘ would naturally be expected that a liberal scale of fares 
and freights would be in force, and this will be found actually to exist. 
Tn many instances, indeed, the intercolonial rates have been extremely 
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low, owing to the keen competition among the various steamship com- 
panies. The following figures will give an idea of the average passenger 
rates by steamer during 1898 :— 




















Fares. Fares. 
, "to oe aye Se j » +2 : 7 ; 7 : 
Ports. | First | Second Ports. First | Second Third 
Class. | Class. Class. | Class. Class. 
J ‘ x ZZ ed } : ; - ; 
NEW SoutH WaLtes | £ s. d.j/£3s. d. New ZEALAND Ports. £ s.d.| £ s.d. \£ s. a. 
PoRTS | . P 
Z ae setts Auckland ............ 5 0 0 215 0] 
ee am ee a Hee aa 10 : Dunedin (via Cook Strait)) 6 10 0 310 O| 
Bellinger River........) 110 0,015 O Taitolton 515 0! 30 0 
Jury ¢ , { } ) s? ” « e - 
Byron Bay ......-.s00- {| 110 0/1 0 O Napier (via ‘Auckland)| 6 10 0 510 0 
( ‘ence rer 15 0:010 O ‘ d = ates 
Aarence Rivet eeocccece } ) Wellineton 5 0 O 215 0 } 
ROT i coy rise Sees / 110 0/015 O| eran Geng ae | 
Macleay River ........ | 1 5 0:;010 0 Se eee 
Manniny River ........ 1 5 0;010 Oj} EUROPEAN Ports. 
Nambucca River ...... 110) 071:0:36 0 |l:Antwerp 52-.-.. 3.25. 567 0 0/35 O 0711515 O 
Neweastle ......... --| 0 56 030 2 6}! Bremen..............|57 0 0/35 0.011615 0 
Port Macquarie ...... 5) O0-10 (0) Brindisi. 25:20 ness. £55 to £65/ £32 to £37] £14 14 
Ballina................| 1 5 0/010 0| | to£1717 
Corakin 22.25 ecaiee:s [eked Ot OLL ZAG HEGENOR es fr arse te 50 0 0) 30 0 0113810 O 
BISMIONG nee eee ees etl eh Oe Ost Ok Oi OMG OMG re cneccdae ates £60-£70 |£35 to £44) £15/L5to 
Wliadulla<<°02.-22- e100 1071070 | £22/12/9 
Wollongong. ).70.15 226" 0 4.0/0 2 6;| Marseilles............ 65 0 0 \£32 to £37/20 0 O 
NOMS i. 0 £50-£65 |£30 to £37'£13/10to 
ae Pee | £17/17 
VICTORIAN Port. (1100) | Southampton ........ £57 to £62) £32 to £35)14 0 O 
Melbourne (2-3. siccs aes - mO210) (Ol) Venice: .25..4-.6-.55 £55-L£65 |£32 to £37) 
(21005 | 
‘ Qe" spW > Tw | 
(JUKENSLAND PORTS. | Se ee 
Burketown............ Bae ae CU Bee SUNY. eee eee om or 45 0 0 |£30 to £33) £8 10-£15 
BOWEN er ee 15 Gin bs. OF lees nO OMY years oie 40 0 0} £25 to (1310 0 
eee 111092] 9 19 | £27 10s. | 
CE CP Ce CET 12 80) Caleutta 2240020 40 0 0| £25 to 1310 0 
1{218 0) a | £27 10s. 
gundabersy ........+++. fa3azos| + © ©) Madras .............. 40 0 0| £25 to 
tasoere (4100) 16 o | | | £27 10s. 
Se eee 196160)|2 2% ©! Colombo ............ 35 0 0| £25to 10 0 0 
COOkLOWN: Sense | 910 0;5 0 0 | £27 10s. | 
MBCRRVG eric co | 512 01118 O|}} Hong Kong.......... 338 0 0/123 0 0115 0 O 
Maryborough .......... eee OCF ek, CSc Ot WMUM cs estere aie ie coe. 27 0 O ee 10 10 O 
. | 7 AT Dieses ian ctate enereterers | 8010 O Mates 165 15 O 
Mourilyan Harbour ...|{410 02 2 a off Fommag -cioeeeenen] BIS BY ngs 10.19 
Normanton .......... 11810 0{|615 0} Shanghai ............ | 3710 0/;26 0 Oj18 0 O 
ert re : 1(3 100) | Singapore ..... ......| 88 0 0|27 0 0/18 0 0 
at ee ei 7416 0;| 129 ©) Mauritius 222.200: 52 ¥ 0/3512 011716 0 
pa FA. 0101) | 90s nil bore Sald= eset. ote | £53-£63 |£31 to £3616 16 0 
Townsville ............ F CN S-O Gh aa 0} Reunion: Gacucteece sas: 151 O 0] 8 0 0:17 12 O 
Thursday Island ......| 1215 0/6 5 O|| Yokohama .......... 37:10 0; 26 8 011715 0 
| | 
yee ae : PaciFic Ports. 
SoutH AUSTRALIAN 
PORTS. | Aneityum ....:....... 1010 0; 6 0 90 
peers {8 40)] 9 Fiji(Suvaand Levuka)} 10 0 0} 6 0 0 
Adelaide ated cistchonclirsisielelers | 400 ‘ 2 0 0 | Havannah (New ) 1200 | 7 0 0 
Port Darwin (Northern! 18 0 0/12 0 0 Hebrides) ........ Ds ores | 
Territory). Honolulu ............ 30 0 0/12 0 O one 
PN OCNUON | bat tecs <ic,075 10's 10 0 0; 7 0 01812 0 
WaeresevA Carn : | Samoa Islands........ 20 V 050 aoe 1101020 
pore Ours | San Francisco........ 4070 50216500) Ones 
es | Tonga Islands......../16 0 0 | 910 0:;410 O 
Albany.............+-. 8 0 0} 4 0 0} Vancouver ......... 40 0007 2 1600 
Perth (Fremantle) ...{| 8 0 0/4 0 90! | 
| | SoutnH AFRICAN Ports. 
TASMANIAN Ports. Cane TOWN -< . 2%. 05.. ol LOO | ese hein 
} } j } ‘4h lod 
putes fer LO Os | £17/17 
i oak BELO aT ce yore ise i | Nate ooo e cee 3110 0° €13/13 
Launceston............ | 2100 |1 5 0 | /17 
| 





— — —_ 
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Fares by sailing vessels are in nearly every instance a matter of 
private arrangement between the captain of the vessel and the intending 
passenger, but the number of such passengers is becoming smaller from 
year to year owing to the great decrease in steamer fares. Fares from 
Sydney to London are, however, given as £35 to £45 first class, and £18 
to £22 second class ; and from Newcastle to San Francisco, as £20 to 
£25. 

The freights paid for the carriage of wool to London determine, 
within certain limits, the freight of most other produce. The present 
average cost of carriage of greasy wool to London is 3d. per lb. ; in 
1834 the average was somewhat over 3d. Information regarding 
freights is not available for early years, but since 1857, as the follow- 
ing figures show, the freights on pressed greasy wool have fallen 40 per 
cent. The freights are in every case for sailing ships, as the practice 
of shipping wool by steamers was by no means general until recent 
years. 


{ 
| Freight | 











Year. | perth, | Year perp. || Year. | Doth. 
1857 | sd. | 1872 gd. 1886 | ad. 
1858 | 3d. 1873 ad. | iss7_ | ad. 
859 | ad. 1874. | ga. || 1888 | id. 
1860 fa. 1875 | ad. 1839 | wed. 
1861 | &d 1876 | 4d. | 1890 | ed 
woz | ga. || s77 | ga. | ison | a, 
1863 | gd. | 1878 | wd. | (1892 ad. 
| | | | 
1864 | ga. | 1879 | 4d | 1893 | 204, 
ses | ad | 1880 | 434. | 1894 | asa. 
1866 | gd. |} 1881 Zd. | 1895 | 1d, 
1867. | #4. | 1882 2d. 1896 | 6d. 
1868 | yd. | 1883 4d. 1897. | ga: 
is69 | 44. 1884 3d. 1898 ad. 
i870 2d. 1885 ad. 1899 | id. 
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The following table of freights calls for no particular comment, as 
prices have remained fairly uniform for several years, except when 


slightly affected by temporary causes :— 








Per lb. Per ton weight. 


Per ton measurement 
(40 cubic feet). 





Year. | Vessel. |————_ = — — 








| { pacar : . > 
r ey epee =a pee Preserved | Measurement 
| Wool (Greasy ).| Tallow. Leather. | Hides. syste genie 
ae : [ is ; 
( | Sailing | #sd. to yd. | 25/- to 45/- | 30/- to 45/- 20/- | 25/ to 30/- | 25/- to 30/- 
1888 - | 
(| Steam id. to 3d. | 30/- to 52/6 | 35/- to 50/- | ........ 30/- 60 
pane ae eemlipoe me ee ee 
( Sailing | id. to 7d. | 25/- to 45/- | 27/6 to 45/- | 15/- to 20/- 22/6 20/- to 25/- 
1889 ~ | | 
{| Steam | 4d. to jd. | 25/- to 50/- | 40/- to 60/- oe a Ce ceo [nec seocen ies 
Sailing | 2d. to 4d 32/6 to 47/6 | 35/- to 45/- | 15/- to 25/- 25/- to 30/- | 25/- to 35/- 
1890 
Steam | 4d. to dd. | 35/- to 50/- | 45/- to 60/- | ........ 30/- 60/- 























(| Sailing | 4d. to yd. | 26/- to 45/- | 27/6 to 40/- | 20/- to 30/- | 17/6 to 25/- 
1891 - | 

( Steam | ;.d. to #?d. 32/6 to 45/- | 32/6 to 50/- | BOfe tO SD fe ence eee 

(| Sailing | 3d. to 2d. | 27/6t0 37/6| 27/6 to 40/- | 15/- to 22/6 | 20/- to 27/6 
1892 | | | 

(| Steam 3d. to #d. 45/- to 50/- | 40/- to 60/- | 35/- | 32/6 to 40/- 

| | 

(| Sailing | ,d. to $d. | 25/- to 40/- | 25/- to 40/- | 15/- to 226 | 15/- to 17/6 
1893 | | 

(| Steam | 8d. to gd. } 35/- to 50/- | 35/- to 60/- | 30/- to 40/- | 30/- 

(| Sailing | 3d. to yd. | 32/6 to 37/6 | 32/6 to 40/- | 17/6 to 20/- 17/6 
1894. | | eee | 

_| Steam 8d. to 4d. | 40/- to 50/- | 35/- to 50/- | 30/- | 25/- to 30/- 

| { | 

(| Sailing} .3,d. to d. | 17/6 to 35/-| 30/- to 40/- | 15/- to 22/6| 15/- to 17/6 
1595 ~ | | | | 

(| Steam | 43d. to 4d. | 22/6 to 40/- | 35/- to 65/- | 25/- to 40/- | 20/- to 30/- 

| 

i | Sailing | id. to ~;d. | 12/6 to-25/-| 25/- to 30/- | 15/- to 17/6 | 12/6 to 15/- 
1896 | | | 

(| Steam | 4d. to 4d. 12/6 to 35/- | 27/6 to 45/- | 25/- to 40/- | 20/- to 30/- 

( , Sailing 7,4. to 2d. | 15/- to 30/- 32/6 15/- 12/6 to 15/- 
1897 - | | 

( | Steam 7gd. to 4d. 30/- 4524050 /9 } os eccase 25/- to 27/6 

(| Sailing | 3d. 30/- to 32/6| ........ ee | 15]- 
1898 + | | 

(| Steam gd. to §d. | 25/- to 80/- | -45/- to 50/- | ........ 25] 





22/6 to 45/- 
32/6 to 60/- 
27,6 to 40 - 
40/- to 60,- 
25/- to 40/- 


40/- to 60/- 


20]- to 35/- 
30/- to 45/- 
17/6 to 30/- 
20/- to 40/- 


20 - 


27/- to 30/- 


35]- to 45/- 


COMMERCE. 


HE Collector of Customs administers affairs relating to Customs’ 
and Excise, and receives all revenue derived from the charges on 
shipping, with the exception of the fees of the Marine Board, and the 
moneys received from the public wharves. A Board, consisting of 
three Commissioners, exists for the purpose of determining disputes 
between the general public and the officers of the department, but its 
decisions may be disallowed by the Governor or appealed against to the 
Supreme Court, with final reference to the Privy Council. 

The coasting trade of the colony may be conducted under one of two 
systems—either the captain of a vessel may obtain a document, called 
a “'Transire,” permitting his ship to engage in the local carrying trade 
for a period of three months, or he may enter the particulars of his 
cargo in a book kept for that purpose, and have the entries initialled at 
the Custom House every voyage. It is not necessary to pass entries 
for goods shipped from one part of the colony to another, although, of 
course, excisable articles are carried under a bond certificate. With 
regard to merchandise destined for or received from abroad, a 
different course of procedure is adopted. A declaration must be made 
to the Customs of the quantities and values of all imports, except such 
goods as have been brought into port for transhipment, of which only a 
description of the packages is entered, there being no law in existence 
requiring merchants to supply the quantities and values of such goods. 
Of articles which are subject to specific duties, the values declared by 
the importers are understood to be the values at the port of shipment, 
with packing, freight, insurance, and all other charges added. The 
declared values of the goods are checked, and, if found to be wrongly 
stated, amended by the Customs officials. Dutiable articles may be 
reintroduced to the colony under reintroduction certificates, which are 
issued by the Customs Department for the port or border station at 
which it is desired to reintroduce the goods. All goods seized by the 
Customs are submitted to auction sale, and if they do not realise the 
amount of duty leviable on them they are withdrawn and destroyed. 

The entries for imports passed at the Customs do not in every case 
show the countries from which the goods have actually come, but 
usually the places at which they were shipped. This is an imperfection, 
incidental to all Customs statistics, which in the present method of 
conducting trade cannot be avoided. The desirability of recording the 
actual place of origin is admitted, and the Customs officers go so far as 
to alter the entries when the nature of the goods clearly shows that 
they have arrived from a country other than the one stated. In like 
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manner the exports of the colony are in many cases cleared for other 
countries than those for which they are ultimately destined, and it is 
estimated that some £3,300,000 of goods in transit to Europe are 
credited in the Customs to Victoria and South Australia. 

Although goods transhipped at Sydney and other ports are not 
included in the trade returns of the colony, in some of the provinces to 
which they are forwarded they are tr ‘eated as imports from New South 
Wales, and there is in consequence a discrepancy between the inter- 
change figures published in this colony and those of the other colonies 
where the practice mentioned prevails. Dutiable articles carried by 
vessels for use or consumption on board are, however, classed as exports 
here when the vessels clear, but no account is taken of goods on the 
free list. The quantities and values of exports are not, as in the case 
of the imports, obtained under declaration, but the Collector of Customs 
has power to adopt this form of procedure should he think it advisable 
to do'so. The values given in the returns represent the values of the 
goods at the place of shipment in the colony, and are checked by the 
Customs officers with the prices ruling from day to day in the local 
markets. 


INCREASE OF TRADE. 


The value of goods imported into and exported from New South Wales 
has increased, during the seventy-four years over which the records 
extend, from “£400, 000 in 1825 to £52 ,101,677 in 1898. The yearly 
values have been somewhat uncertain in ‘their increase, the imports from 
1840 to 1852 being especially erratic ; but of late years the progress of 
the colony, as evidenced by its trade, has been remarkably steady, the 
largest falling off in any year being that experienced in 1892. The 
gross value of the exports from year to year, for the reasons hereafter 
pointed out, forms the surest index of the progress of a country circum- 
stanced like New South Wales, and the result of a rise or fall in the 
value of the staple commodities, or of a depression in production, may 
be readily traced in the corresponding rise or fall in the export 
values. The amount of the trade of the colony, for the several periods 
shown, was :— 





| | | 
Year.) Imports. Exports. Total Trade. I ve ear. Imports. | 


li 





Exports. | Total Trade. 


| £ £ £ £ | £ | £ 
1825) 300, 000, 100,000, 400, 000 | | 1891 25 383,397) 25,944, 020 51,327,417 
1830 420, 480: 141,461 561,941 | 1892 20,776 926) 21 972, 247) 42,748,773 
eH 3,014,189 1,399,692) 4,413,881 |) 1893 18,107,035 22,921, 223) 41,028,258 
850) 2,078,338 2,399,580, 4,47 7,918) 


——— eS 


1894 15,801,941) 20,577,673, 36,379,614 
1360 7,759,859 6,311, 351) 14,067,210 || 1895 15 992,415) 21,934,785] 37,927,200 
1870, 8,284,378 8,030, 57 8) 16,314,956 || 1896 20,561, 510, 23,010,349 43,571,859 
1880; 14,176, 063, 15 682,802 29,858,865 || 1897) 21 744, 350| 23,751,072| 45,495,422 
1890 22.615, 004) 22,045,937; 44,660,941 || | 1898 24, 453,560) coin §2,101,677 








| | 
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The following table shows the value of the trade of New South 
Wales with each of the principal countries during the year 1898 :— 








| | Exports thereto. 
| 


Total | Domestic | Other Total 
















































































COUNTRIES. Imports ‘Produce or Produce or Trade 
| therefrom. | Makers. |) Mine. Total. 
| facture. | facture. 

AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES :— £ £ £ £ £ 
WRN sc cic cielaw so 6 sine 5,301,214 | 2,686,150 608,468 | 3,294,618 | 8,595,832 
5 a ae ee 4,663,597 | 653,974 | 1,037,137 | 1,691,111 | 6,354,708 
South Australia .................... 1,112,421 | 2,020,655 196,339 | 2,216,994 | 3,329,415 
Western Australia’.................. 54,709 | 415,431 | 219,859 635,290 689,999 
RIN oho ois oc na ee cew cs cmrecek 589,092 | 114,454 209,962 324,416 913,508 
New Zealand ....................4. | 746,026 | 204,032 308,738 512,770 | 1,258,796 

veda ABE SEs nt OE Sipe toes eth 
Total, Australasian Colonies . | 12,467,059 | 6,094,696 | 2,580,503 | 8,675,199 | 21,142,258 

UNSWMEETEIIPODOMD: oo... ons ccs occ en bcs | 7,744,418 6,302,521 | 1,432,359 | 7,734,880 | 15,479,298 

OTHER BRITISH POSSESSIONS :-— | | 
Canadian Dominion ................ 131,962 » 28,577 58,387 86,964 | 218,926 
OONIER 5250 es eo ee el 144,123 | 17,256 877 18,133 | 162,256 
WE Se ceo ceace ne rd eee 106,436 | 37,371 100,705 138,076 244,512 
TRONS MONI 5. 5. sos ec cose ccccowe. | 81,574 | 25,691 176,496 | 202,187 | 283,761 
TOBE case One ee nea Me 309,720 | 66,594 611 67,205 | 376,925 
Straits Settlements............. .... 22,263. | 382,394 422 32,816 | 55,079 
De ee eer ene 48,632 | 18,952 2,115 21,067 | 69,699 
Other British Possessions............ | 19,710 | 133,855 25,080 158,935 | 178,645 

Total, Other British Possessions 864,420 360,690 364,693 | 725,383 | 1,589,803 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES :— 

MEME inc Swan wow ce ckk ke ee 98,077 | 714,557 172,715 887,272 985,349 
MPEG Sone ntick Daca scacecbewitccnd 151,241 | 14,607 138 14,746 | 165,986 
i a tetetincs tees een 214,530 | 1,338,788 360,841 | 1,699,629 | 1,914,159 
Lo Ne is Hed ee 771,626} 949,382 209,432 | 1,158,814 | 1,930,440 
RIES bihes endass eha arsine bE ceconce 58,473 | 138,162 30,885 169,047 | 227,520 
GMD aie lata a dence. ce eke 77,679. | 47,047 17,174 64,221 141,900 
DROW CM on os cc wnleic cave es 40,391 | 83,372 78,882 162,254 | 202,645 
South Sea Islands and New Hebrides..} 99,323 | 18,017 67,755 85,772 | 185,095 
UPI ain ons win ee ioncieenecen | 1,602,954 | 1,379,278 | 4,572,009 | 5,951,287 | 7,554,241 
Other Foreign Countries ............ 263,369 | 285,950 33,664 319,614 582;983 
Total, Foreign Countries......| 3,377,663 | 4,969,160'| 5,543,495 | 10,512,655 | 13,890,318 
General‘Total:.............. | 24,453,560 | 27,727,067 9,921,050 | 27,648,117 52,101,677 











Of the total trade shown above, nine-elevenths are sea-borne, the 
remaining two-elevenths comprising .the overland trade with the three 
bordering colonies of Queensland, South Australia, and Victoria. Nearly 
the whole of the seaward trade is monopolised by the ports of Sydney 
and Neweastle, the trade of the other ports amounting to little more 
than £114,000, and of this amount three-fourths belong to Wollongong, 
The distribution of the overland trade is much more equal. The value of 
the overland trade with Victoria during 1898 was £5,691,152; that 
with South Australia came to £2,754,548; and the Queensland over- 
land trade was worth £1,354,285. Wool and live stock form the bulk 
of the traffic with Victoria and Queensland, and this was also the case 
with South Australia until the development in 1886 of the mines-in 
the Barrier district, when the chief elements of export became silver 
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builion, lead, and ore, and the imports, general merchandise for Broken 
Hill. The appended table shows the trade of each of the ports and 
border stations of the colony during 1898. Some of the latter—-Wil- 
cannia and Bourke, for instance—are situated at a considerable distance 


from vhe actual border :— 




















































































































| aa 
ree Total 
I ts. i°:D tic Oth 
Port or Station. ee | Peaaacetor eens or | Total. | Trade. 
‘Manufacture. Manufacture. | | 
£ eo | se i) es 
SEAWARD. 
SVCNCY nei ce wens see: 18,364,539 |11,852,141 | 9,778,523 |21,630,664 | 39,995,203 
Clarence River (Grafton)| 9 | 12,340 foresees 12,340 | 12,349 
| 7 (1 ae cer eee 1,211 | 5,503 65 5,568 | 6,77 
INeweastlon,. «see 409,527 | 1,769,535 13,099 | 1,782,634 | 2,192,161 
Port.stephensie. slp asco... | Sy, | eee 4,250 4,250 
Tweed Riven. eee 13} 9 3 12 85. 
Wollongong. ec .ees seer ee. | + 90,865 | ......... 90,865 | 90,865 
Potalayaecceren wes cs £18,775,359 13,734,643 9,791,690 |23,526,333 | 42,301,692 
OVERLAND. 
: : = a = 
SAND UT Varese se eee ees 3,367,669 | 525,859 25,765 | 551,624| 3,919,293 
Barri cune eae 104,241 | 1,775 4,198 | 5,973 | 110,214 
Bog gave meres 124,432 | 31,138 55 | 31,193 | 155,625 
Bourke (Inland) ......... oft! | 88 2,846 | 2,934. | 6,645. 
Brewarrina (Inland)...... Meee han re 149 | 149 149 
Cobramieen ee ee | 25,3853} 43,024 | 60! 43,084. 68,437 
Gerowa 64,993} 171,124 | 6,301 | 177,425 242,418 
TSUSHON Octet 4,474 20,197 | 69 | 20,266 24,740 
PEO WIONG Poe -niasces see 6,400 | 18,269 | 144 | 18,413 24,813 
BFORMAT le cce se eee 188,738 | 467,443 | 8,684 476,127; 664,865 
Mutwala.........-.- Sere 38,870 | 111,567 | 48 111,615; = 150,485 
1 Rica" 1 (0b Apap RAR ARS Ree BR 42 |... cse0s0 | ee eer 35,422 
Serrano: | 25,827 | 329,447 | 371 329,818 355,645 
Focumwal .............0.++ 36,867 | 138,887 | 6,432 145,319 182,186 
Tweed Heads ............ 4;106 | .......... [tenes re | 4,106 
Wiallangarra .............. 213,262} 278,857 | 9,860 288,717 | 501,979 
Wentworth ............... 47,019; 169,342 853 | 170,195 | 217,214 
Wilcannia (Inland) ...... 30,267 | ae 44 | 44 30,311 
Willyama (Broken Hill) 944,211 | 1,666,492 63,481 | 1,729,973 | 2,674,184 
Other Crossing-places | | | 
(Live Stock) ............ 412,339 | PEELED |. o< 205. | 18,915; 431,254 
yn ————— | aie —"| } — 
EEMGURL Te aes eee es £| 5,678,201 | 3,992,424 129,360 | 4,121,784 | 9,799,985 
Grand Total...£ 24,453,560 7,727,067 9,921,050 27,648,117 | 52,101,677 
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TRADE OF AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. 


The trade of New South Wales is larger than that of any of the other 
colonies of Australasia, but it is exceeded by the commerce of Western 
Australia in value per head of population. The total trade of each 
colony for 1880, 1890, and 1898 is shown in the following table, and 
the magnitude of the business transacted, not only by this colony but 
by the rest.of the group, is very suggestive. It will be seen that the 
trade of Victoria ranks second in value, and that of the other colonies 
in the following order :—New Zealand, Queensland, South Australia, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania. 





Colony. 1880. | 1890. 1898. 











| 
oe ee er cae ee 

New South Wales ...... | 29,858,865 | 44,660,941 | 52,101,677 
Victoria ...cccccccccceeee. | 30,511,453 | 36,220,237 | 32,641,150 
Queensland ............... | 6,535,456 | 13,621,212 | 16,863,393 
*South Australia ......... | 11,156,003 17,328,301 | 13,277,135 
Western Australia ......) 852,852 1,546,260 10,201,971 
Tasmania ... ......00..00:. | 2,881,154! 3,384,504! 3,453,387 
New Zealand 62.....2... 12,514,703 | 16,072,245 | 18,748,555 

Australasia ......... 94,310,486 132,833,700 | 147,287,268 








* Including Northern Territory. 
ImMpPoRTs. 


In 1898 the gross value of goods imported into the colony amounted 
to £24,453,560, or at the rate of £18 6s. 5d. per head, while the 
imports for home consumption were valued at £14,532,510, or £10 17s. 
9d. per head of popuiation—showing an increase on the previous year of 
£1 14s. 7d. per head in the gross imports, and a decrease of 11s. 11d. per 
head in the net imports. In 1891 the gross imports averaged £22 
3s. 1ld. and the imports for home consumption, £18 19s. 9d.; but from 
that year the values per head of population steadily declined until 1895, 
when they touched the lowest point on record since the colony was re- 
stricted to its present boundaries thirty-six years before. The falling off 
was due to two chief causes—first, to the large diminution in public and 
private borrowings ; and, second, to the fall in prices, which has extended 
to nearly all the comincdities that the colony imports. In 1896, how- 
ever, the average value of imports per head of population rose to £11 2s., 
and the improvement continued in 1897, although in 1898 there was 
again a slight decline, the value for that year being £10 17s. 9d., as 


before stated. 
in the following t 


CLASSIFICATION OF IMPORTS. 








= Tanjore for 


Total Imports | 


Imports for 
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The course of the import trade since 1870 may be traced 
able : ats 





Yea Real per head. Year. accion Beek Ree 
per head. | per head. 

gd. > eet oer 6 D Agen. weer SU er 
1870 12 7 § 15 16 6 1891 18 19 9 Pod aos) 
1875; Ss «19 14 10 23° 9 Il 1892 1319 2 } 7 a @ Nea 
1880 15 4 9 19 9 O 1893 10 2 il 1419 2 
i885 18 19 § 23 12 O 1894 | 8 19 11 12715) 
1886 16 2 3 2119 8 1895 8 6 O 12-12 fi 
1887 1310 § 19 1 7 1896 ll 2 0 1519 4 
1888 13-1652 20 911 1897 | ore | eer 16 11 10 
1889 16 3.10 21 8 9 1898 10 17 9 18> 6: -5 
1890 16 O 8 20 0 6 








In order to show clearly the nature of the goods imported into the 
colony, the imports in 1898 have been classified under certain leading 
heads, as appended. It should be explained that the import of coal, 
coke, &c., amounting to £15,097, consisted almost entirely of coke 
required for smelting purposes at Broken Hill :— 





Imports for 














Classification. | Total Imports. home 
| consumption. 
| £ £ 
Food and beverages, including breadstuffs ......... | 3,081,023 2,346,960 
Wines, fermented and spirituous liquors .......... | 744,594 654,810 
PAIVESSLOCK incor ic acu stare aeance cstekee dunce ntesecte mance ts 981,006 904,615 
Animal and vegetable products, including wool .. 3,690,829 1,644,270 
Clothing and textile fabrics ..............sssseeeescereee | 4,364,548 3,968,697 
Minerals and metals, raw or partly worked =a 
including silver bullion, lead, and ore ......... | 1,248,199 952,814 
Waal voolce cco ere eee: ee erry | 15,097 15,097 
Specie and gold bullion ......... ........-2-..-sess-s00s0ee | 5,639,265 425,415 
Articles of education, art, amusement ............... 1,021,445 814,964 








Manufactured articles not elsewhere included 3,082,834 2 392,673 
Unclassified: articlesue-sn.-t.e - e-mec a edeeneose eneiees| 584,720 See 
ELOGAL VALID ice coset tcc ie ee eae ee eee eee £, 24,453,560 14, 532, ! 510 
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It will be seen that the colony imported food and drink for its own 
consumption to the value of £3,001,770, or at the rate of £2 5s. Od. for 
each inhabitant, and manufactured goods to the amount of £7,176,354, 
or at the rate of £5 7s. 6d. per head of population, together representing 
£7 12s. 6d., out of a total of £10 17s. 9d. The principal items of the 
balance are live stock, animal and vegetable products, and minerals 
and metals raw or partly worked up. Of the animal and vegetable 
products, and the minerals and metals, some portion is worked up 
in the colony for local requirements; but the greater portion of 
the gold imported is treated at the Mint, and re-exported in the 
shape of coin. The value per head of some of the principal articles 
imported for home consumption during the last five years is given 
below :— 


Articles. | 1894, 1895. 








| | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. 
85-5 | a Be fe | ag 2 | 8.1: | Wa 
Apparel— Wearing, and gloves...... 1210; 13 9| 15 1; 15 5| 14 4 
PRBCEMUACUBINO | 3 osisc isda cccecsecsccieses. cose FA) 734 | 379; +421 | 3 
Cet ky 7. 1. Ae 4 4 3 | 5 4 4 3 | 4 5 
PRN oats Seisavie donner sy ncariincomese 23.9) 928 0; 28 0 | 22:10 | 23°11 
Grain, pulse, etc.— 
oe a | B44 2.8) <Tid.| 48 1 9 
a EE ee |.9026) +001] “hdl | -omg] g1 ca 
NN Ny cen ee casa po deweteudiees| ] <2 1 6 | 1.3 aan 
SI 25s gain os seesextiteattousss | 2 4 2 3. 4 | 3 10 2:55 
Iron and steel— | | 
Manufactured wrought ........... | 2°65 | 3 3 4 1 | 4 4 4 5 
Wire (black and galvanized) ...... | 1h | 132 Eid | 26 19 
Galvanized sheets and bars......... | 2 10 | 2°*0 2 2B | 2 10 2°75 
Live stock— | 
Hhormed cattle «2.0.0... cccccescvcssces | ang | are 136 | 5 10 9 0 
Tee nC | aod 128 | vas) eee peas 
|S ER LD OSS ReaD | 3 2| 2 3 428) 4 6| 211 
De ee ee [<2 0| 2 5] 6.1 6x0 | 6 8 
Paper, books, etc............5...+- er | 5 0 | 5 7 | 49| 5 7| 410 
Se a. | 28) S407) ehe8 ] ame] 554 
SME ccicha wi epneret et + 8 5 ‘5 7.2] fg $:-3 
Dg coe ee 51 46| 34] 40] 310 
Timber (dressed and rough) ......... 42GB Seg | 4 1] | 6 2 | 5 § 
Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes ...... 1 10 | 2:8 | 2-6 | 3 0 | 2 10 
| } 
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The import of drapery stands first in the list of values, and if 
Wearing apparel be added the value of these goods represented a sum of 
£1 18s. 3d. per head of population in 1898. The highest values attained 
by drapery and wearing apparel were in 1882, when they averaged 
almost £5 for every inhabitant. In 1898 iron and steel, machinery, 
and hardware combined represented 17s. 8d. per head of population ; 
wheat and flour, 2s. 10d. ; intoxicants, 9s. 6d., of which the value of 
spirits was 5s. 4d., of beer 3s. 6d., and of wine, 8d.; sugar, 8s. 3d. ; 
tea, Js. 10d. ; paper, books, etc., 4s. 10d. ; and boots and shoes, 4s. 5d. 
None of the other values reach such large figures except those for live 
stock and timber, though many other articles form individually very 
important items. Two things are plain from a consideration of this 
table—the great purchasing power of the people, though now greatly 
reduced compared with what it was ten years ago, and the great scope 
existing for the production of goods which are now unported, and for 
the extension of manufactures within the colony. This will, perhaps, 
be seen more clearly from the gross values of some of the principal 
articles imported during the year 1898, which are given in the following 











table :— 
Apparel, Wearing ............ £1,161,852 | Leather .....................000-. £98,348 
Arms and ammunition ...... 184,955 | Live stock ................0c0085 981,006 
Deer eee ae 249,876 | Malt and hops.................. 179,206 
Bicycles, ete. ....cccccccccccee. 126,138 | Matches ....................0..06 56,262 
Boots and shoes................ 316,650 | Milk, Condensed ............ 71,058 
Buttermere ee eee 65,228 | Musicalinstruments .,....... 90,872 
Candles .............. Beate oe eee 53,837 | Oils—mineral and vegetable 247,153 
Ceomentis.ssiserae eee: 83,716 | Paints, paperhangings, 
Chaff and hay..........:....... 205,794 lampware ..............0. - 116,173 
Cheese oan re nee 42,762 | Paper, books, stationery 
Chinaware and Earthen- COC .e eee ee eee 397 ,021 
WAlCr nc: cree eta aes 98,698 | Pickles, sauces, and oil- 
Conran ee ee 152,752 MEN'S BLOLES <.25.-50266. <2 74, 149 
Cutlery and grindery......... 90,819 | Potatoes and other vege- 
Drapery. 7s. -e eee 2,406,384 ta bles Fence e crests 293,066 
Drugs and apothecaries’ | Saddlery and harness and 
WATR Tene ee eee 176,250 | — saddler’s ware............. 64,904 
Fancy goods and toys....... 168,521 | Silver plate and ware........ 90,440 
Fish, Preserved.............. 132,458 | Skins and hides.......... feria 337,803 
1) Ca) care eg a er a 214,464 fRSPREIOS eco ces wos nce uee cee 415,931 
Fruit, Bottled, dried, and | Stationery (sundries)......... 145,136 
Ce Bee | Su phen ees eee ee: 769,367 
Furniture and upholstery .. 135,358 | ‘ 
ei een reer soir 344,693 
Glass and glassware ......... 91,097 | ,.. ae 
apy gn a ed Wt 11 -) donee ep ee 409,075 
Grain and pulse ... .......,... 395,358 | Tinplat 74.612 
Iara Ware? east 282,560 | ged eile einai cae 3 
. | Tobacco, cigars, and cigar- 
Tron and iron manufac- =O 
: eae CUUCB rr coe cana eee ee 272,938 
tures and machinery..... 1,406,585 | . 0.700 
Jewellery and __ precious | Watches and clocks.......... 60, 
BLONIOS 3 vedis sex cess ce cec cones ROTO AW ING eutuernratsssonsecerseer toe: 59,668 
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The values of the imports into New South Wales, classed under the 
main countries of origin, for 1870 and subsequent periods ending with 
1898, were as undernoted | — 




















| 
. Jni stralasian Other i 
Year: Kingdom. Odientaas. owen | Foreign States: Total. 
j 
| | | 
£ | £ £ £ | £ 
1870 3,200,706, 3,677,927 | 573,462 832,288 | 8,284,37 
1875 6,062,226 | 5,878,751 867,252 926,904 13,735,133 
1880 6,536,661 5,945,788 | 539,334 1,154,280 14,176,063 
1885 | 11,885,597 8,595,429'| 818,689 2.437.746 | 23,737,461 
1886. | 10,445,980 | 8,085,584 | 621,507 2.160,056 21,313,127 
1887 7,998,568 | 9,017,035 | 549,345 1,606,369 | 19,171,317 
1888 9,212,981 | 9,085,567 | 736,224 2.194.505 | 21,229,277 
1889 8,736,478 | 10,647,312 | 814,718 2 664,549, 22,863,057 
1890 8,628,007 | 10,981,721 | 663,325 2 341,951 | 22.615,004 
1891 10,580,230 | 11,127,178 | 766,947 2.909.042 | 25,383,397 
1892 8,883,983 9,201,193 877,707 2,113,643 .| 20,776,526 
1893 7,218,124 8,895,787 | 565,491 1.427.633 | 18,107,035 
1894 5,983,489 7,794,168 | 608,356 1,415,928 | 15,801,941 
1895 6,420,107 7,321,668 | 611,021 1,629,619 | 15,992,415 
1896 7,190, 115 9,559,860 | 625,164 3,186,371 | 20,561,510 
1897 7,557,069 B.. 602,277 | $56,576 | 3,728,428 | 21,744,350 
1898 me | Been eee See | eee) eae 7,744,418 2,467, 059 | 864,420 3,377,663 | 24,453,560 





The question of the trade with different countries will be returned to 
later on in this chapter. It may be pointed out that the above figures 
are not absolutely correct, as the Customs returns do not always enable 
goods to be traced to their actual place of origin, in some cases merely 
showing the place at which they were shipped. A greater trade is there- 
fore maintained by the colony with foreign States than would appear 
from the foregoing table, as a large proportion of the products of some 
European countries is sent to Australia by way of Great Britain. ‘The 
imports set down as coming from the other Australasian colonies also 
include the British and foreign goods introduced into New South Waies 
-overland by way of Victoria and South Australia. 


EXPORTS. 


The export trade of New South Wales, like the import, is greater than 
that of any other Australasian colony. In consequence of the large 
influx of capital, representing not only the borrowings of the State, 
but the money received for private investment, the imports formerly 
exceeded the exports in value; but since 1890, with diminished borrow- 
ings, this condition of things has been reversed, and there is now a 
large excess of exports, which it is necessary to send away in order to 
meet the annual interest- charge upon the colony, and the return from 
investments. The excess of exports was sufficiently large to meet this 
burden in the three years 1893-95, but from 1896 to 1898 a further 
influx of capital-in excess of withdr awals reduced the difference between 
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the export and import values. This interesting question is discussed 
farther on; in connection with the increase in production ; but it may 
here be added that during the last eight years the excess of exports 
over imports ranged from £560,623 in 1891 to £5,942,370:in 1895, the 
amount in 1898 being £3,194,557. Compared with those of other 
colonies, the extent of the New South Wales exports of home produce 
is-satisfactory, as-will be evident from the subsequent table, which 
shows the total export trade in domestic produce, and the amount per 
head of the population, for each of the Australasiam colonies in the year 
1898. In point of value per head of population; New South Wales 
is, Of course, surpassed by Western Australia and Queensland, where 
the proportion of adult males is very much higher; and it will be-seen 
that. during the year 1898 the mother colony was also exceeded by 
New: Zealand :— 





























Total Exports Per head 
Colony. of Domestic of 
Produce. Population. 

£ | &. s: a. 

New South Wales......................... bie, 0G7 13 5. 7 
ViClOrine i crrccce.c eater ee econ 11,778,883 10 O 4 
Queensland’: ...... 5.62... cscenssecccecesese 10,482,668 21 6 6 
South Australia ........6c0..ccccsessscrees 2,666,832 | 7 6 O 
Western Australia ................0..0008- 4,820,420 | 29 4 2 
Tasmaaiia ........ Peneseeten Unie eae 1,720,697 | 917 2 
Nibiw Zéaland i. .....cccccccsscosscscss ences 10,324,988; 14 0 6 
Auistralema. oc. ..........s0c00se. £} 59,521,555 7 V4 


eee eee ee 
There is.a defect in these figures, so far, at least, as two of the colonies 
are concerned. Victoria and South Australia have each a large re-export 
trade, especially in raw produce, and it frequently happens that credit is 
taken for the produce of other colonies in the returns showing their export 
of home produce. New South Wales was formerly over-credited with 
gold received from Queensland for coinage, and is still, to seme extent, 
with tin and copper imported from Queensland, South Australia, and 
Tasmania, and with cattle from the northern colony. To what extént 
the Customs value of home produce is overstated in Victoria and South 
Australia is unknown, but much of the New South Wales produce passing 
through Victoria for shipment to England is exported as Victorian 
produce. This was especially noticeable as regards wool, large quantities 
ot which were shipped as Victorian produce although really the production 
of the other colonies—principally New South Wales—the quantity over- 
credited in this manner during 1897 being 17,000,000 1b. During 1898, 
however, the figures relating to the exports of wool by Victoria were 
carefully adjusted and consequently there was no over-statement. How 
far the system obtains in other directions it is impossible to say. 
Dividing the exports of New South Wales into two classes—those 
which are the produce and manufacture of the colony, and those imported 
from other countries—the preponderance of home produce exported is 
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very marked. The value of the domestic exports in 1898 was nearly 
twice as great asin 1874 ; and, speaking generally, the expansion during 
the intervening period of twenty-four years has been of a steady character. 
Wool constitutes the largest item of domestic export, and any fluctua- 
tion in the production or market value of the staple is plainly marked 
in the whole trade. The decline in the value of domestic exports 
between 1880 and 1886, which the following table shows, was to a great 
extent due to the fall in the price of wool, and to the losses brought 
about by a succession of dry seasons. The exports of produce other 
than that of the colony also show a decline about this period, ascribable 
in part to the causes which affected the general exports, and to the 
establishment of direct communication between Great Britain and 
Queensland and Tasmania; but the lost ground has been more than 
recovered. It may be well to explain that the apparently abnormal 
increase in the value of produce, other than domestic, exported during 


1898 was entirely due to the large export of gold coin during the year :— 
So Se eee eee 


Year. | exported, Total Exports. 
Gold, Commodities. | including gold. 
ee 
£ £ £ £ 
1874 577,789 8,408,483 3,471,703 12,457,975 
1875 635,448 9,374,156 3,787,793 13,797,397 
1876 368,464 9,102,099 3,590,849 13,061,412 
1877 663,552 8,880,570 3,913,778 13,457,900 
1878 609,121 9,016,558 3,508,726 13,134,405 
Ft ees Calepalpa e bee Es 10,079,317 3,052,614 13,131,931 
1c Dea eae Daye 12,007,931 | 3,674,871 15,682,802 
1881 710,412 11,244,865 4,352,528 | 16,307,805 
1882 566,516 12,623,435 4,487,404 | 17,677,355 
1883 502,517 15,625,835 4,133,921 20,262,273 
1884 73,593 13,989,634 4,514,063 18,577,290 
1885 71,539 | 11,987,741 | 4,690,827 | 16,750,107 
1886 24,918 11,558,311 4,134,708 | 15,717,937 
1887 34,184 14,206,128 | 4,281,438 | 18,521,780 
1888 165,540 15,516,852 5,237,738 20,920,130 
1889 321,731 17,378,662 | 5,594,541 23,294,934 
1890 137,169 17,095,556 | 4,813,212 | 22,045,937 
1891 1,296,093 { 19,789,619 4,858, 308 25,944,020 
1892 11,486 17,695,616 4,265,145 21,972,247 
1893 25,885 17,068,328 5,827,010 22,921,223 
1894 325,302 15,579,659 4,672,712 20,577,673 
1895 1,063,558 15,372,652 5,498,575 21,934,785 
1896 1,699,549 15,043,142 6,267,658 23,010,349 
1897 1,725,940 15,331,603 6,693,529 23,751,072 
1898 1,750,747 15,976,320 9,921,050 27,648,117 


Domestic produce exported. 





| Other produce 








Ree ot aS) Re ae ek OS A eR IEESIPLL tao) ae 

The value of New South Wales produce exported during 1891 largely 
exceeded that of any other year. A portion of the trade would have 
been transacted in 1890 if the maritime strike had not occurred ; but, 
after allowing freely for the increase due to this circumstance, the value 
is still the largest in the history of the colony. The table just given 
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shows a notable rise in the value of domestic produce exported during 
1889, which was well sustained until 1893. This may be attributed in 
the first place to a fortunate succession of good seasons, and in the second 
to the production of silver, which became an important article of export 
in the year named. The large decrease in 1894 is fully accounted for by 
the fall in prices, the depression preventing such increased production as 
would have had the effect of sustaining the total export value. In 1895 
and 1896 there was a further slight fall, although the average price of 
the commodities produced in the colony was higher than in 1894; but 
although prices in 1897 were not so good as in 1896, the value of the 
domestic exports was greater, not only in the total amount, but in the 
average per head of population. The recovery in prices during 1898 
enabled the exports of domestic produce to show a decided increase on 
the value of the previous year. 

In the presentation of the figures relating to the export trade, it will 
be seen that the value of commodities has been separated from that of 
gold, the export of gold the produce of the colony being taken to be the 
excess of the total export of coin over the total import of coin and 
bullion. Where there was no such excess the whole of the gold exported 
has been classed as other than domestic produce. Below will be found 
the value of the trade per inhabitant, the subdivision being the same as 
that adopted in the previous table :— 




















Domestic produce exported. Other produce 
Year. RR exported, Total Exports. 

Gold. | Commodities. including gold. 

= eet Sa co SaG: £ os. d. nate COU 
1874 1 0 6 1418 0 6 3 0 22a 6 
1875 ee a | 16 O 8 6 9 7 23 12 O 
1876 012 3 | 15 1 8 51810 | 2112 4 
1877 el eee ae 646 | 21 8 9O 
1878 018 6 | 13 14 2 5 6 8 19 19 4 
LS Orel eesncee eee 14 11 10 4 8 5 19 0 8 
tc. Ut Ge creeeeee 16 9 7 5 010 2110 5 
1881 018 7 14 13 11 5 13 10 21 6 4 
1882 014 2 15 16 2 5 12 5 22 29 
1883 012 0 18 12 10 418 8 24 3 6 
1884 0 1 8 15 16 10 5 2 2 21 0 8 
1885 Or 7 12 18 7 SeeLrs 18 1 4 
1886 0 0 6 1115 6 45 3 16 4 3 
1887 0 0 8 14 2 9 45 3 18 8 8 
1888 0 3 2 1419 8 5S 1 2 20 4 0 
1889 0 6 0 16 56 ll 5 411 2G 10 
1890 0 2 6 15 10 4 474 20 0 2 
1891] sees | iy Sa a | 45 0 Zoomed 
1892 } 00 2 1419 7 312-2 18 11 11 
1893 | 005 | 14 2 0 416 4 118 9 
i894 | 0 5 3 12 11 10 315 6 1612 7 
1895 | 0 16 10 12-3 2 4 611 17, 6 ll 
1996 | 16 5 1113-7} £17 4 177 4 
1897 | Io 4 1114 0 | 5 2 2 18 2 6 
1898 1 6 3 1119 4 | 7 8 8 20 14 3 

— rae Ne ei eee a, 
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Judged by the volume of its exports per inhabitant, New South 
Wales compares favourably with any other country whose commerce 
is at all considerable, as an export of from £16 to £24 can only be 
paralleled by. some few countries, such as Belgium, whose trade is 
largely made up of re-exports. For the twenty-five years covered by the 
foregoing statement the exports per inhabitant averaged £19 16s. 8d., 
falling as low.as £16 4s. 3d. in 1886, and reaching £24 3s. 6d. in 1883. 
Excluding, however, all but domestic produce, the average value of 
commodities exported was £14 5s. 5d. per inhabitant, and including 
gold locally produced, £14 16s. 8d. If the prices of commodities had 
remained constant from year to year, the value of domestic exports would 
have afforded a ready means by which the progress of productive enterprise 
might be gauged. Allusion has been made on several occasions in this 
chapter to the fall in the prices of the great staple exports, and taking 
all commodities into consideration, the fall during the last twenty-five 
years has been nearly 43 per cent., the most serious decline having taken 
place since the year 1884. As the question of prices is reviewed at 
length elsewhere in the chapter on “Food Supply and Cost of Living,” 
it will here suffice to give the price-levels for various years which are 
there established, with the remark that during 1899 prices have risen 
considerably, and there is every indication of a further advance :— 


Oe ae | | 











1886 | 1,315 


rao | ye08 pprices=1,000. | rag | 198 prices=i,000. 
| 

1874 | 1,746 1887 1,351 
1875 1,740 | 1888 1,311 
1876 | 1,649 1889 1,332 
1877 | 1,512 | 1890 1,287 
1878 | 1,505 1891 1,169 
is79si| 1,563 1892 1,107 
1880 | 1,534 | 1893 1,002 
1881 | 1,522 | 1894 903 
1882 | 1,571 1895 | 926 
1883 | 1,571 | 1896 | 973 
1884 | 1,558 1897 946 
1885 | 1,368 1898 | 1,000 

| 

| 





Applying the figures just given to the value of commodities as 
ascertained on page 133, and adding the value of locally-won gold 
exported, the comparative value ot domestic exports for each year is 
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arrived at, on the supposition that the prices of 1898 were obtained during 
the whole period. The results are as stated in the following table :-— 





Value per Inhabitant of Value per Inhabitant of 











Year. Domestic Exports, including Year. Domestic Exports, including 
Gold, on the basis .of 1898 prices. ‘Gold, on the basis of 1898 prices. 
| a Wer ee ait | | £ os. d. 

1874 911 2 1887 | 1010 0 

1875 10 6 O 1888 llll 9 

1876 91411 / 1889 12 10 

1877 10 7 10 | 1890 23 7 

i878 10 0 8 4891 15 18 

1879 | 9 6 9 | 1892 | 13 10 10 

1880 1015 9 | 3893 | 14 110 

1881 Wl 9 | 1s94 | Eley oe 

1882 1015 5 | 1895 | 1319 4 

1883 122 9 4 | 1896 13 6 

1884 10 5 2 } 1897 | 13.13 9 

1885 | 910 6 | 1898 13 5 7 

1886 9 110 to 





For the whole period the average exports per inhabitant, computed on 
the basis of the 1898 prices, amounted to £12 1s. 3d. For the first period 
of five years the average was £10 Os. 3d.; for the second five years, 
£10 17s. ; for the third five years, £10 4s. Ad. ; ; for the fourth five years, 
£13 13s. 9d.; and for the last five years £13 13s. 9d. These figures 
cannot but be looked upon as highly satisfactory, showing as they do, that 
the last five years sustained the average of the five years 1889-93, these 
periods ranking as the most pr oductive in the histor y of the colony. 


INCREASE IN PRODUCTION. 


Under the present conditions of development in the colony, the export 
of domestic produce is a very fair indication of its progress in productive 
pursuits. In the following table the average export of domestic produce 
per annum is given for the period which elapsed between 1870 and the 
close of 1898 ; but in order that they may be more easily grasped, as 
well as to avoid the irregularities of individual years, the figures have 
been grouped in series of five years. Besides the export of domestic 
produce, the table shows the average sum paid as interest on loans raised 
in England, and-as earnings of inv vestments held by non-residents. The 
difference between the two sets of figures represents the amount available 
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for the purchase of goods, which come to the colony as imports. The 
bearing of the last two columns will presently appear :— 








} 


| 

Average sum pai Ay 

num aethteneat ie tha | Excess of Exports of 
. . s , r 

raised in England and as Domestic Produce over 





Average Exports of 








Period. Domestic Produce Fariihes of Save. > | Interest on Loans and 
per annum. mantis held by ion-roal> | ae Rae tara 
| 
| | 
| £ | £ £ 
1870-74 | 7,874,800 1,806,800 6,068,000 
1875-79 | 9,745,900 | 1,883,400 7,862,500 
1880-84 13,468,900 2,289,000 11,179,900 
1885-89 14,253,100 3,838,000 10,415,100 
1890-94 17,804,900 | 5,163,900 12,641,000 
1895-98 16,990,900 4,702,200 12,288,700 


| 
| 
' 


With the exception of the four years 1895-98, the figures just given 
show a continuous increase in the exports from period to period, not- 
withstanding the great fall in prices which has taken place. Against 
this it may be urged that there has been an increase in population, and in 
order that the comparison may be exactly on the same lines the following 
table has been compiled. The figures show the export of domestic 
produce per head, as well as the average sum paid as interest on loans 
raised in England and as earnings of investments held by non-residents, 
the excess of domestic exports over interest on loans and earnings of 
absentee capital, the last figures being reduced to the level of 1870-74 
prices :— 


| 


Excess of Exports of, 
Domestic Produce | Excess of Exports 
over Interest on jreduced to the com- 
Loans and Earnings mon level of 1870-74 
of Investments held prices. 
by non-residents. 


Average sum paid 
er annum as In- 
Average Exports of| terest on Loans 
Period. | Domestic Produce | raised in England 
per annum. and Earnings of In- 
vestments held by 
non-residents. 




















£ £ £ £ 
1870-74 15°0 3°5 11°5 11°5 
1875-79 15°4 3°0 12°4 13°2 
1880-84 16°8 2°7 14°] 15°4 
1885-89 14°2 3°8 10°4 | 13°2 
1890-94 15°2 4-4 10°8 16°7 
1895-98 13°1 3°6 | 9°5 | 16°8 











It will be seen that although during the twenty-nine years covered 
by the tables the annual export of domestic produce has risen from 
£7,874,800 to £16,990,900, in value per head of population it was nearly 
£2 less in 1895-98 than during the period extending from 1870 to 1874. 
The average sum paid by the colony to its outside creditors has increased 
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from £1,806,800 to £4,702,200 per year, or from £3°5 to £3°6 per head. 
The surplus available to pay for imports has risen from £6,068,000 to 
£12,288,700. Presented as the average per inhabitant, the amount 
shows a decrease from £11°5 to £9°5 ; but when stated in terms of the 
prices obtained in 1870-74, the excess of exports per head shows an 
increase of more than 46 per cent.—that is to say, from £11°5 to £16°8 
per head. 

It will be gathered from the foregoing figures that in spite of the large 
and increasing amount which the colony owes to its outside creditors, 
and the great fall in prices, the export of domestic produce available to 
pay for imports shows but little decline, while if prices had remained 
stationary during the whole period there would have been an increase 
during the last four years as compared with the first five years of £5°3 per 
head. The natural satisfaction to which the figures give rise extends to 
the whole period with the exception of the five yearsfrom 1885 to 1889. 

An interesting question has been raised as to the effect of the import 
of British capital on the productive enterprises of the country. The 
figures available in regard to production do not enable a comparison to 
be made for the whole period from 1870 to the present time, but making 
use of the export figures already quoted, and those given in the part 
dealing with “Private Finance,” the following comparison is obtained :— 




















Average Export of Domestic Produce per Average Import of Capital 
annum. per annum. 
Period. Per inhabitant. “ 
Total. At At Total. inhabitant. 
actual prices. | 1870-74 prices. 
| £ | £ £ £ £ 

1870-74 7,874,800 15°0 15°0 921,200 1°8 

1875-79 9,745,900 15°4 16°4 2,966, 200 4°7 

1880-84 13,468,900 16°8 18°4 4,170,806 5°0 

1885-89 14,253,100 | 14°2 18:0 6,482,400 6°5 

1890-94 17,804,900 | 15°2 23°6 2,981,800 2°5 

1895-98 | 16,990,900 | 13°] 23°1 1,459,000 | ne) 


The average value of domestic exports, when reduced to the com- 
parative basis of 1870-74 prices, shows £2371 per head in 1895-98 as 
against an average of £15 in 1870-74, being an increase of 54 per cent. 
The five years which ended with 1879 show an average export of £15°4 
per head, which is equal to £16°4 on the 1870-74 prices; the five 
years ended 1884 show £16°8 per head, equal to £18:4 on the 
1870-74 prices; the five years ended 1889 show £14:2 per head, 
equal to £18 on the same basis; while the five years ended 1894 
show £15:2 per head, equal to £23°6 on the 1870-74 prices. In 
the last two columns of the table just given will be found the average 
import of capital during each series, and it would seem that during the 
five years which closed with 1889 an average of £6,482,400 was imported 
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during each year—that is to say, about £6°5 per head. The deduction 
to be drawn from the foregoing figures is that the years in which an 
undue importation of capital took place compare unfavourably as regards 
production with other years in which there was a more moderate import, 
the lowest point of production being reached in the years when the 
largest amount of British capital was brought to the country, and the 
highest during those years in which a very much reduced amount of 
capital reached these shores. 


ARTICLES OF Export. 


Wool is the staple export of the colony, and comprises nearly one-half 
the value of the domestic exports. The quantities and values of New 
South Wales wool exported since 1870 are appended, and from the 
figures it will readily be seen how greatly the colony depends for its 
prosperity upon the produce of its flocks. The table represents the 
actual exports of wool grown in the colony, washed and greasy being 
taken together :— 




















Year. Weight. Value. | Year, Weight. | Value. 

| tb. £ | | tb. £ 
1870 | 47,440,610 | 2,741,141 | 1891 331,887,720 | 11,036,018 
1875 | 87,534,280 | 5,651,643 1892 | 312,225,293 | 10,211,456 
1880 | 154,871,832 | 8,040,625 1893 | '318,782,858 9,675,061 
1885 | 168,151,659 7,246,642 1894 | 331,774,424 9,011,790 
1886 | 173,985,640 | 7,028,596 1895 | 297,448,104 8,958,690 
1887 | 216,450,342 | 8,911,155 1896 | 272,033,262 8,776,529 
1888 | 235,848,944 | 9,089,776 1897 | 258,514,280 8,023,893 
1889 | 261,853,484 | 10,620,636 1898 | 249,066,912 8,329,287 
1890 | 236,322,828 | 8,991,396 | | 


The export of domestic wool in 1891, both as regards value and 
quantity, was the highest ever attained, the increase over the previous 
year being 95,564,892 Ib., valued at £2,044,622. A large portion of 
this advance, however, was not due to increased production, but to the 
circumstance thatin 1890 the growers were unable to get part of their 
produce to market by reason of the general strike to which reference 
has already been made. Considered in this light, the decrease in 1892, 
as compared with 1891, of 19,662,427 Ib., of the value of £824,562, was 
more apparent than real. In 1894, however, the domestic export nearly 
reached the quantity shipped in 1891, being only 113,296 ib. smaller ; 
but it is a striking illustration of the fall in prices to find the value 
£2,024,228 less than in that year. During the next four years the 
seasons were unpropitious, and the export fell from 331,774,424 ib. to 
249,066,912 tb.in 1898. There was, however,:a slight rise in the price 
during this period, and the values were, therefore, not reduced to a 
corresponding extent. 
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A marked feature of the wool trade is the growing disposition of 
buyers on the Continent of Europe to purchase their supplies direct 
from the colony instead of obtaining them through the London brokers. 
Year by year the representatives of foreign manufacturers. who visit 
Sydney for the purpose of attending the wool sales become more 
numerous. Highteen years ago all the wool destined for Eur ope may 
be said to have found its w ay to London, while in 1898 the shipments 
of the staple of local growth to Belgium, Franee, Germany, Italy, and 
Austria amounted to 73, 241,121 hb. , valued at £2,185,336. The erowth 
of a direct trade with the Continent is desirable, "both in the interest of 
the foreign consumer and of the grower, as the profit of the middleman, 
as well as the cost of additional carriage and handling, is thereby saved. 
The following table shows the increase in the quantity of domestic wool 
shipped direct to the Continent during the past fourteen years :— 








Quantity. 
| 
ae ee = pees | 





| 
Year. | | Proportion of | Value. 

| Weight. Total Domestic | 

| Export. 

lb. | per cent. £ 

1886 ~ eed 9-9 537,472 
1887 | 22,009,275 | 102 715,084 
1888 | 29,023 106 | live 906,526 
1889 |, 35,933,721 | 13°7 | 1,285,494 
1890 | 42, 300,222 | 17:9 1,509,686 
1891 | 64,207,855 | 19°3 |: 1,838,740 
1892 | 85,334,191 | 27°3 | 2,568,685 
1893 88,858,560 | 27°9 | 2,629,322 
1894 | 98,316,430 29°7 | 2,627,658 
1895 | 91,320,974 | 30-7 | 2,688,846 
1896 | “73,175,615 269 2,372,729 
1897 | 76,443,419 29°6 2,409,710 
1898 | 73,241,121 29°4 2,185,336 


| 
| 


Besides the clip of the colony, there is a large export from New South 
Wales ports of other wool, chiefly the produce of Queensland. In 1885 
the export of foreign wool amounted to slightly more than 10,000,000 tb. 
weight, valued at £429,399; but the returns for the next six years 
showed a great decrease from these figures. In 1892 the export again 
exceeced 10, 000,000 fb. ; and thenceforward it increased by leaps ‘and 
bounds, reaching 34,791,096 ib. in 1896, although the following year 
saw a decline in the quantity shipped, due to the dr y season. In 1898 
the export amounted to 31,881,494 tb, valued at £1,128,248, and this 
is the largest amount yet realieet, exceeding the-value for 1896 by 
£7,445, although the quantity exported was 2,909,602 ib. less than im 
that year—a result due to the advance in the price of this product 
during the past two years. The exports as returned by the Customs are 
given ‘below ; but the quantities in some of the earlier years fall short 
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of the actual amounts, as not a little wool, the produce of other places, 
was exported as New South Wales wool; but the figures of late years 
are more carefully adjusted, and may be considered as substantially 
correct :— 














Year. Weight. | Value. | | Year. | Weight. | Value. 
| 
tb. £ | | tb. £ 

1880 | 7,614,490 431,605 | 1892 | 10,826,721 328, 691 
1885 | 10,221,766 429,399 | 1893 26,200,018 774,850 
1886 4,664,971 | 173,380 | 1894 | 22,391,022 616,333 
1887 7,844, 867 288,916 | 1895 32,544,571 | 1,017,354 
1888 7,407,309 268,739 | 1896 | 34,791,096 | 1,120,803 
1889 4,375,545 164,434 | =: 1897 27,283,445 896,392 
1890 7,415,438 241,276 | 1898 31,881,494 | 1,128,248 
1891 8,803,662 276, 962 








The other products of the pastoral industry form an export of con- 
siderable value. The shipments of tallow, hides and skins, and leather 
are given in the following table, commencing with the year 1891 :— 





Tallow. | 


Year. ~ scarring Leather. 
Quantity. | Value. | 
cwt. | £ £ | £ 

1891 304,200 304,599 487,177. | 187,293 
1892 423,306 | 432,392 691,261 | 178,215 
1893 657,870 744,331 | 615,365 | 195,173 
1894 847,236 | 890,691 407,122 230,917 
1895 794,920 | 773,105 611,504 | 279,281 
1896 404,054 | 353,566 339,474 - | 324,989 
1897 485,102 400,121 466,664 292,220 
1898 331,842 | | 


310,697 485,496 323,358 





The number and value of the live stock exported have varied con- 
siderably from year to year, being affected greatly by the seasons 
experienced both in this colony and in the neighbouring provinces. 
The export of horses has increased both in number and in value; and the 
same may be said of the imports, though it should be borne in mind 
that the figures in respect of horses are to some extent misleading, as the 
number of thoroughbred racing animals carried between Sydney and 
Melbourne, which are entered as exports and imports, gives more 
importance to the trade than its magnitude really warrants. 

In 1898 the export of horned cattle declared to be the produce of New 
South Wales amounted to 48,678 head, valued at £259,665, and the 
import to 196,101, valued at £637,605. The export of sheep during the 
year was 1,280,964, worth £478,856; and the import reached 700,718 
in number, and in value, £227,329. But, as in the case of horses, the 
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figures for the export and import of other live stock are to a certain 
extent misleading, inasmuch as the returns are swollen by the inclusion 
of stock sent from one colony to another in the hope of obtaining better 
pasturage, or for fattening or breeding purposes. The general tendency 
of the trade in 1898 may, however, be gathered from the table below, 
the export figures comprising both home-reared and other stock :— 














Imported. Exported. 
Live stock. || ——_—_— —— — 
| Number. | Value. ! Number. | Value. 
i | | | | 
| | <£ ae 
FR OTSOS soso eee eee | 5,138 |. 103,509 7,880 | 173,183 
Horned cattle........| 196,101 | 637,605 56,610 | 297,429 
Sheepe-- se crecwsecns 700,718 | 227,329 {1,311,880 | 509,005 
IOS eee eee reee rece 3,098 | ayy MDE 11,496 | 15,124 
Other stock ......... peesoocrece Pe 55 7 Pecennars | 4,053 
Total wv... eee | 977,891 |... | 998,794 


| 





Shipments of the principal minerals are also made on an important 
scale. Coal forms,one of the staple exports of New South Wales, the 
quantity shipped in 1898 reaching 2,791,796 tons, valued at £962,668. 
This quantity is the largest which has so far been shipped in any one 
year. The development of the coal trade of the colony is traced in the 
chapter on “ Mines and Minerals,” and it is unnecessary to pursue the 
subject further here. 

The export of silver and silver-lead ore has become important since 
1884, the value for 1893 amounting to £3,031,720, although, in conse- 
quence of the great fall in the price of the metal, due to the closing of 
the Indian mints and the stoppage of purchases by the United States 
Government, the value of the export has greatly declined, being only 
£1,704,055 in 1898. There has, however, been a revivai in copper- 
mining during the last two years, the export of domestic copper being 
valued at £283,174 in 1897, and at £272,686 in 1898, the figures for 
1897 showing the best result obtained since the year 1884. Fifteen years 
ago the industry contributed about half a million to the exports of the 
colony ; but there was a steady decline from 1883 to 1894, when the 
value of the shipments of locally-produced copper was only £63,617. 
The rise in the price of the metal has given the industry a gratifying 
fillip ; but tin-mining, which was even of greater importance than 
copper-mining in the eighties, still languishes, the domestic export in 
1898 being valued at but £45,638. in this branch of the mining 
industry also, however, an improvement may be expected, in view of 
the great advance in the price of the metal in the beginning of 1899. 
According to the Customs returns, the export of New South Wales 
copper and tin in 1898 was £280,887 and £60,600 respectively ; but 
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these: figures require adjustment, being swollen by ore from other 
colonies, particularly from Queensland and South Australia, sent to be 
refined in. New South Wales. 

Gold bullion and specie form one of the most important exports of the 
colony. The export during 1870 and subsequent: periods was as shown 
below :— 


Year. £ Year. £ 
US, | SER eee 1,824,524 |) SRR 3,732,894. 
Le nee 2,106,074 ie 2,263,661 
PRO ook esse cosnes 863,012 Le 2,995,777 
PORE co cts 1,461,478 a 2,308,264 
1 GRGR ee 1,619,278 ie 3,145,557 
ROMY A ocse eters: 1,318,917 URW ee 3,886,490 
LS ek eee 2,122,337 FOGT ee 4,759,385 
GRO po a crete: 3,211,747 BBS ooo accacecss 6,933,645 
18903 ee ceee ee 2,289; 022 


Taken by itself, the foregoing statement might seem to favour the 
opinion sometimes hazarded that the colony is being denuded of its 
gold. Such, however, is not the case. The gold shipped is chiefly the 
produce of other colonies, sent to Sydney to be minted. The amount 
of gold raised in the colony during 1898 was valued at £1,244,330, 
while the domestic bullion and specie exported is estimated at 
£1,750,747. This, however, was an exceptional year; usually only a 
limited quantity of the amount exported is of local production. 

Divided into the classes adopted for the imports, the exports of home 
produce in 1898 appear as follow :— 








£ 
Food and beverages, including breadstuffs ............ Schon 1,690,443 
Wines, fermented and spirituous liquors .................... 11,412 
Live stilt?) 05.22=) oem Gipihe ie h Las, ‘923,998 
Animal and vegetable products, including wool ........... 9,843,017 
Clothing and textile fabrics .................. LiL T empee et hy See Fe 49,230 
Minerals and metals, raw or partly worked up, including 
silver bullion, lead, and ore ..... Mola k ctacelaaLee oo seeks 2,216,687 
I Og Di cB ais is es bis spud cnet phcee podbot bs 988,155 
Speate and gold bullion ................cccacesseicennecseceseres 1,750,747 
Articles of education, art, and amusement .................. 24,056 
Manufactured articles not included elsewhere............... 77,980 
Unclassified articles ..... SECIS ot Ae aL PO Wo ee eT oo 52,242 
i SR Ee EM SPOIL LARS £17 ,727,067 


By far the larger portion of the exports consists of raw materials, 
As a country manufacturing for export New South Wales has not yet 
achieved any position; and thdugh its manufactures are not without 
their importance, as will hereafter appear, its own markets furnish so 
wide a scope for manufacturing industry as to make it improbable that 
there will be any great development of export trade in home manufactures 
in ‘the immediate future. So many channels have been presented for 
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the successful employment of capital that little attention has been 
bestowed upon the possibility of New South Wales supplying other 
countries with its own manufactures; but as these outlets of capital 
are closed, the vast possibilities of the country in other directions will 
duubtless be recognised. The following table has been prepared with 
the view of showing the relative importance, and the value per 
head of population, of the principal articles exported. during the last five 
years. The preponderance of raw material, and raw material advanced 
one stage towards the finished manufacture, Is apparent :— 




















Article. 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. 

| | | 
g2,.@.i, &... a: sg... d. sds}. sx.d. 
Pita nee cesses | 25) O4b| 1:7) 450) 6:8 
Coal.and coke ......... | 13° 2} 12 4] 14° O07} 14 1b | 1470 
OCUMICRS Boyce sess (Oe a ey a ae 3° I 4:7 4 2 
Fruit (Green) .........| 1 8 L I | aay! 1 4 2 0 

Grain, pulse, etc.— | | 

WV NAb ere vases buness cae | ere | 1 1 4 3 3: 8 
Maize essere ese Pee encce peers e ls ics el 0 2 0 4 
PlORE S202 cece: es a Aas eel 8 Da ee 
Leatiier™ 2.0.0... sccceceee | 3 9| 455) 5 1] 4 5] 410 

Live stock— | | | 
Cattle .........c- 1 9) EO} 2: 4 210) 311 
RLOrSeS © s1s05.3-0 be Ove he Gi ket Oa id OAR Te 
Sheep eee: 49; 4 6 3* 9 §10| 7 2 
Wieat ee cucencsenawecr GID) 1122) 94 fie Tig et, 
Shale (kerosene). .......! 010; 1.3; O 6 0 8; 0 5 

Silver bullion, lead, | | 

BROS OTC scccoveccnes | 36 8| 2-1) 27 91 | 31 25 6 
Skins and hides ....... 6 7 9 8 5: 3 Leon aoe 
WP eTO Wa ecar coe ouaeees [21455 |. 32°31 5° 6 6 1 4 8 

Timber (dressed and! | | 
FOWgh eee eees a 0 5 08; 0.8 2) 9 (ns 
fy nr ere oer ree a | a 0 rh AN el a Ft 0 1] 
Wiel ee rere | 145 8 141 8| 136 4/1225] 124 9 





The total values of some of the principal articles of home produce 
exported during 1898 were as follow :— 


£ £ 
Bittter 0........sccccterss 376,421 | | as SE NOCACHE EE TEE 649,343 
Coaland coke: 242.545. SSHIAE | OMS co.cc ceccseecencse ses 114,649 
Copper (net export)... 272,686 | Potatoes ............... 43,724 
Pint. ee 132,840 Shale, Kerosene...... 2ST 
Grain and pulse— Silver and ore ...... 1,704,055 
MONEY eee 176,862 | Skins and hides...... 485,496 
NP ROGG 250s 227,421 MRO one es cates 310,697 
OMiere ee 50-717 | “Pamber< <.2.2052----.. 76,941 
Leather ...... ees 323,358 | Tin (net export)...... 45,638 
Live stock ............06- 923,998 | Wire-netting.......... 49,366 


NEBHUTCS fete eee 358.229) >|) Wool 23 ..7.- sues 8,329,287 
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Re-Export TRADE. 


The re-export trade of the colony increased considerably until 1889, 
but during the next few years a marked decline was experienced. In 
1895, however, an improvement was manifested, and this has continued, 
the re-exports in 1898 being much higher than in any previous year. 
The shipping facilities of Sydney at one time attracted to the port a 
large amount of trade from New Zealand, Queensland, and the South 
Seas, for transhipment to Europe; but the establishment of direct 
communication between those colonies and Europe checked to some 
extent the expansion of the re-export trade. The re-export trade 
overland is comparatively limited, amounting in 1898 to £129,360, 
out of a total of £9,921,050. The total value of the re-exports of the 
colony, and the value of the gold bullion and specie included therein, 
during the periods mentioned, were as shown below. It will be seen 
that gold, consisting largely of Queensland metal coined at the Mint, 
and shipped to London and the United States by the banks, forms a 
large proportion of the trade :— 


Re-exports. Gold Bullion and 








| 
| 
eee | ae a SORT Ca MEINE mataded ‘to the 
| Seaward. Overland. Total. | foregoing. 
Tope c Me ecm ce oe ce ! 
| £ £ | £ | £ 
1870 | 2,886,267 8,210 2,894,477 1,491,893 
1875 | 8.783786 4,008 3,787,793 | 1,459,057 
1880 3,626,991 47,880 3,674,871 | 838,115 
1885 4,525,883 164,944 | 4,690,827 | —-:1,448,534 
1886 | 3,999,328 135,380 | 4,134,708 | 1,588,756 
1887 4,120,184 161,254 | 4,281,438 | 1,278,162 
1888 4,684,752 552,986 | 5,237,738 | 1,944,327 
1889 5,222,288 372,253 | 5,594,541 | 2,880,883 
1890 . 4,626,606 186,606 | 4,813,212 | 2,289,022 
1891 4,567,759 290,549 4,858,308 2, 436,801 
1892 4,145,912 119,233 4,265,145 | 2,963,661 
1893 5,191,249 635,761 5,827,010 | 2,969,892 
1894 4,518,505 154,207 4,672,712 | 1,982,962 
1895 | 5,047,623 450,952 | 5,498,575 | 2,081,999 
1896 | 6,030,541 237,117 | 6,267,658 | 2,186,941 
1897 | 6,534,018 159,511 6,693,529 | 3,029,445 
1898 9,791,690 129,360 9,921,050 | 5,213,850 
| 
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The following table shows the value of the principal articles of other 

than domestic produce and manufacture exported during 1898 :— 
£ | £ 

Apparel, Wearing ............... 36,050 | Jewellery and preciousstones 54,422 
Bags and sacks .................. SOS ROME Boo neces eee 26,366 
Beer and ale ..................00. | a 1s) eee ee 17,042 
Broyeter Be. 2.0.2. c.ccce vevosene 42,905 | Edwerstock ...... 0 ccccecceecseees 76,391 
Boots and shoes .................. 25,700 | Machinery ..........-.0resc-+ ose 192,175 
ee ee ene ee ee ae GIG tb BAGMEE 3 oo coc occa 72,114 
Te, eee a Tee 68,002 | Paper, books, etc. ........ ... 74,889 
Peete. =. Dg POOR oo oc oncin csied os cats oe 38, 770 
Drugs, chemicals, etc. ......... 90,965 | Skins and hides ............... 359,037 
| ace, ee ee ee SG FEF |) Beasts. 2 oc. cce en ensncdwcn eens 59,079 
Fruit, Fresh and dried ......... Bie BGR eo. ee 217,774 
Furniture and upholstery...... RPO RENO tee eee ease 185,221 
Gold specie and bullion... ..... 5,213,850, | Tea ...... Besant casera eee 89,610 
Hardware. ......... OE Sere EUR 200 | “Ember .....5.60.0csc asec sec cseese 33,283 
Le ee Peete ee cers BUTE RMB oe ene eee ee 35,820 ; 
Tron and steel— Tobacco, cigars, and cigar- : 

Manufactured wrought ...... 85,508 StieS0 5. Meenas 85,512 

Wire—black and galvanised 27,254 | Wool .......00.. cceccccssseceeeees 1,128,248 


Galvanised sheets and bars 37,621 


Amongst raw commodities the principal articles re-exported are tallow, 
skins and hides, copra, tin, and wool; while the manufactured articles 
are chiefly drapery, apparel, hardware, iron and steel, machinery, drugs 
and chemicals, books and stationery, boots, beer and spirits, tobacco, 
cigars and cigarettes, and also large quantities of provisions. There is 
also a large re-export of gold. Grouped under the several heads already 
adopted for the imports and exports, the value of the re-export trade 
for the year 1898 was as follows :— 





L 

Food and beverages, including breadstuffs ......... Seeseeeee: 734,063 
Wines, fermented and spirituous liquors ..............0..0.c000. 89,784 
Hive SCOCK wane vie). See eee ee Se Bee errr eens 76,391 
Animal and vegetable products, including wool... .. errr 2,046,559: 
Clothing and textile fabrics .................. cccssecscececececeecees 395,851 
Minerals and metals, raw or partly worked up, including 
: silver bullion, lead, and ore ............ccccsssccces ccceccoeess 295,385 
Specie.and gold bullion: ...............ccecveesssescsscscsesececcssctere 5,213,850 
Articles of education, art, and amusement ...,................. 206,481 
Manufactured articles not elsewhere included.................. 690,161 
Articles unclassified by Customs.........0..0.....00. Dies aosne eeu 172,525 

POtAN  cr.cecticcn sewer te ie £9,921,050 


OVERLAND TRADE. 


As the major portion of the goods exported overland simply passes 
through the border colonies of Victoria and South Australia to Great 
Britain, the diversion of the trade along the railways of the colony 
to its ports must be looked upon as a distinct gain. It was believed 
that the extension of the trunk railways to the centres of the pastoral 
industry would have the effect of permanently diverting a considerable 
amount of trade from Victoria and South Australia, but it will be seen 


K 
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from figures in another part of this volume that such diversion has only 
been partial. The condition of the Darling and other western rivers 
exercises a marked influence on the overland trade, especially in wool ; 
and it is found that when the rivers are not easily navigable a larger 
proportion of this staple reaches the eastern seaboard than is the case 
in other seasons. A marked increase in the total trade will be noticed in 
1886 and the following years, and in 1891 the value of the trade was 
more than twofold that of the year first mentioned; but there was 
a large falling off in 1892, mainly owing to the strike at Broken 
Hill, the decline in the total value of imports and exports at the Wil- 
lyama Custom House alone amounting to no less than £1,988,961. 
This was in no small degree due to the diminished requirements of the 
population of the Broken Hill silver-fields, whose natural outlet is by 
way of Adelaide, which is connected by rail with Broken Hill. The 
slight revival in the overland trade in 1893 was due to the greater im- 
ports and exports of gold in consequence of the financial crisis ;_ while 
the decline in the exports in 1894 and 1§95 was chiefly caused by the 
great fall in the price of silver in 1894, and by a fire in the workings of 
the principal mine in 1895, which adversely affected the industry in the 
Barrier district ; and in the imports, to a number of causes, amongst 
which were a smaller import of live stock from Queensland and the still 
further contraction of the goods introduced for consumption at Broken 
Hill. In 1896 and 1897 the imports overland were much higher than 
in any year since 1891, while in 1898 they reached £5,678,201, being 
the highest figure yet recorded, due to the large imports of gold coin 
from Victoria. In 1898 the exports overland were over £375,000 less 
than those of the preceding year—accounted for by a decrease in the 
quantity of wool finding an outlet for shipment in the other colonies :— 





Year. Imports. | Exports. | Total. 
| | 
£ Be ed £ 

1870 1,071,087 2,177,813 | 3,248,900 a 
1875 1,460,528 4,343,729 | 5,804,257 
1880 1,438,155 4,768,542 | 6,206,697 
1885 2,611,130 3,405,073 | 6,016,203 
1886 2,039,168 4,251,800 | 6,290,968 
1887 3,166,573 5,231,454 | 8,398,027 
1888 3,040,010 5,559,681 | 8,599,691 
1889 3,150,698 6,919,491 10,070,189 
1890 4,707,341 8,026,376 12,733,717 
189} 4,319,204 8,630,248 12,949,452 
1892 2,928,417 6,034,211 8,962,628 
1893 2,698,011 6,706,936 9,404, 947 
1894 1,788,654 5,222,089 7,010,743 
1895 1,783,368 4,748,129 © 6,531,497 
1896 3,125,671 4,769,738 7,895,409 
1897 3,931,292 4,498,619 8,429,911 
1898 5,678,201 4,121,784 9,799,985 
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TRADE WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


The trade of the United Kingdom with the colony holds a high 
position, and although the value of the direct imports and exports is 
now less than the nominal amount of intercolonial trade, yet the com- 
merce transacted with the mother country is much larger than the 
actual trade done with the neighbouring colonies ; for the bulk cf the 
produce exported overland to Victoria and South Australia is in reality 
destined for England, and, likewise, a good proportion of the imports from 
those two colonies for the supply of the wants of those inhabitants oi 
New South Wales dwelling contiguous to the borders is the produce or 
manufacture of Great Britain. Thus, in 1898 the imports entered from 
the United Kingdom amounted to £7,744,418, and the exports thereto to 
£7,734,880, making a total of £15,479,298 ; but it is probable that the 
actual trade transacted with the mother country was over £23,000,000. 
In the following table, therefore, the values of the imports from and 
exports to the United Kingdom, from 1870 to 1898, must be accepted 
with this qualification, that they do not include the produce sent over- 
land for shipment at Melbourne and South Australian ports, nor the 
imports from the mother country finding their way into New South 
Wales through the southern colonies :— 


Total British 








Year 


: | 
| 
_ 


Imports. 





Exports. 


trade. 

| £ £ £ 
1870 | 8,200,706 2,492,640 5,693,346 
1875 | «6,062,226 | 6,374,503 | 12,436,729 
1880 6,536,661 7,525,637 14,062,298 
1885 | 11,885,597 7,293,133 | 19,178,730 
1890 8,628,007 6,623,431 15,251,438 
1891 10,580,230 8,855,465 | 19,435,695 
1892 8,883,983 | 7,653,915 16,537,898 
1893 7,218,124 | 8,269,507 15,487,631 
1894 5,983,489 | 7,956,377 | 13,939,866 
1895 6,420,107 | 9,371,418 | 15,791,525 
1896 |; 7,190,115 | 8,375,883 15,565,998 
1897 7,557,069 8,728,828 16,285,897 
1898 | 7,744,418 7,734,880 | 15,479,298 

| 





INTERCOLONIAL TRADE. 


The foregoing remarks will have made it plain that by far the larger 
part of the intercolonial trade must be credited to the United Kingdom, 
as the natural outlet for the produce of the southern and western 
districts is by way of Victoria and South Australia. Thus, out of 


£12,467,059 imported by New South Wales during 1898 from the Aus 
tralasian colonies, goods to the value of £5,271, 000 only, excluding gold, 
were the produce of the places from which they were received, and 
out of the £8,675,199 exports only £2,875,000 were retained for local 
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consumption by the colonies to which they were seni. The nominal 





value of the intercolonial trade since 1870 was as follows :-— 




















Year. Imports. Exports Total trade. 

1870 3,677, 92 3,837,680 7,515,607 
1875 5,878,751 6,570, 127 12,448,878 
1880 | 5,945,788 7,381,172 13,326,960 
1885 | 8,595,429 6,936, 139 15,531,568: 
1890 | 10,981,721 11,284,740 22,266,461 
1891 11,127,178 11,603,170 22,730,348 
1892 9,201,193 8,917,677 18,118,870 
1893 8,895,787 9,881,038 18,776,825 
1894 | 17,794,168 8,243,954 16,038,122 
1895 | 7,321,668 7,590,985 14,912,653 
1896 | 9,559,860 8,374,826 | 17,934,686 
1897 | 9,602,277 8,174,666 | 17,776,943 
1898 | 12,467,059 8,675,199 | 21, 142,258 





The total trade of the Australasian colonies with New South 
Wales increased largely from 1885 to 1891, due almost entirely to 
the trade which sprang up with the working of the Barrier silver 
mines. The province of ‘South Australia Bes between the western 
district of New South Wales and the sea, and practically the whole of 
the trade of the Broken Hill district passes through that province, and 
swells the volume of commerce credited to it. Tt will be seen coe 
the following table, which disti nguishes the seaward from the overland 
portion, that the Resins intercolonial trade, although considerably 
larger than in 1897, is still smaller than during the years 1889-91 ; 
but it is satisfactory to note the tendency upwards since 1895. 











Year. | sera | Seaward. Overland. Total. 
hark £ £ £ 

1885 | 93515,365 6,016,203 15,531,568 
1886 9; 500; 481 6,290,966 15,791,447 
1887 9,612,332 8,398,027 18,010,359 
1888 10,100,491 | — 8,599,691 18,700, 182 
1889 11,318,168 10,070,189 21,388,357 
1890 9,532,744 | 12,733,717 22 266,461 
1891 9,780,896 | 12,949,452 29 730,348 
1892 9,156,242 8,962,628 | 18,118,870 
1893 9,371,878 | 9,404,947 | 18,776,825 
1894 9,027,379 | 7,010,743 | 16,038,122 
1895 8.381.156 | 6,531,497 | 14,912,653 
1896 10,039,277 7,895,409 17 934,686 
1897 9,347,032 8.499.911 | 17,776,943 
1898 11,342,273 9 1799, 985 21,142,258 


! 





As already pointed out, a great ena of the produce of New 
South Wales which is sent overland is ultimately destined for European 
markets, and similarly with the imports from the other colonies, a large 
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part of this trade represents goods which have originally come from 
Great Britain but have been purchased in the Melbourne and Adelaide 
markets, or are passing through those ports as being the nearest routes 
to their destination. It is estimated that the value of goods the 
produce of New South Wales consumed in the various colonies was 
£2,875,000 in 1898, and the value of the produce of the other colonies 
consumed in New South Wales, excluding com and bullion, was 
£5,271,000. If from the value of New South Wales exports there be 
deducted £766,950 the apparent value of domestic live stock exported 
to the adjacent colonies, it will be seen that the Australasian markets 
consume a very small quantity of the goods of this colony. 


VICTORIA. 


Victoria comes first amongst the colonies of the group, as regards its 
trade with New South Wales, although Queensland displaced it during 
the four years 1893-96. It is estimated that prior to the extension of the 
railway system of New South Wales into the Riverine districts, nearly 
one-fourth of its territory, comprising some of its richest portions, traded 
almost exclusively with Victoria. ‘This traffic has now, to a great extent, 
been diverted along New South Wales lines to Sydney ; and the trade of 
the colony with Victoria, instéad of increasing with the settlement of those 
districts, has been declining, the apparent increase during last year being 
due to the unusually large import of gold coin. The following table shows 
the trade of the year 1870, and of subsequent periods up to 1898 :— 


Year. | Imports. Exports. Total. 
£ | £ £ 
: 1870 | = 1,153,695 2,583,552 3,131,247 
1875 2,066,156 4,269,770 6,335,926 
1880 2,187,119 4,578,867 6,765,986 
1885 3,309,696 3,450, 796 6,760,492 
1890 2,097,259 5,386,553 7,483,812 
1891 2,818,935 5,443,663 8,262,598 
1892 2,432,399 4,278,907 6,711,306 
1893 | 2,020,421 | 3,620,302 5,640, 723 
1894 1,583,206 | 3,129,663 4,712,869 
1895 1,499,592 | 3,078,017 4,577,609 
1896 2,115,721 | 3,296,451 5,412,172 
1897 2,854,497 2 961,988 5,816,485 
1898 5,301,214 3,294,618 8,595,832 














The import trade of the colony with Victoria covers a large range of 
articles, and in this respect differs from the export, which mainly com- 
prises three leading items of raw produce—wool, live stock, and coal. 
Dividing the imports from Victoria into two classes, viz., Victorian and 
other produce, the chief imports under the former class are agricultural 
implements, butter, breadstuffs, fruit, oats, hay and other fodder, and 
vegetables ; while under the second head come drapery and apparel, 
drugs, hardware, iron, machinery, stationery, tea, raw sugar, and various 
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manufactured articles. Victorian produce, properly so called, comes 
chiefly to Sydney ; the other articles are taken by the southern and 
western portions of the colony, which have for many years looked to 
Victoria as a market whence such supplies are to be derived. The 
following are the values of the principal items of import from Victoria 
during the last five years :— 





| | | 
































Description of Goods. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. 

| £ | - el £ £ £ 
Agricultural implements............... 12,907 | 13,716| 44,218| 58,142] 65,249 
TERING BIC MROKR ©, cic'o'c cs ocnccsscesvsvsveses | 16,372 | 12,847} 33,916] 27,628| 25,122 
Beer (in wood and bottle) ...........- | 15,218| 12,785} 14,875| 15,763| 15,619 
PeOOEe AFL BROCE 6 coos. cccsedssctes cesses 10,459 | 12,249} 27,446) 39,540) 32,237 
2 ne ee ee Deer | 2,711) 61,453 34,101 | 32,373) 7,604 
RMI cocci con eos csca ese teaceetitec estan: 3,120) 1,885!) 3,535] 3,283| 2,554 
Cordage and rope ............c00eseeseees | 3,695 4,568' 7,126] 11,908} 10,134 
ee a ECAP ETERS PERE EEE: Ee ree 110,435 | 121,163 | 139,300 | 131,818 | 122,337 
Le 9 and apothecaries’ wares ...... | 10,440 | 11,497 | 18,905 | 14,007) 15,109 
Yarthenware and china .............8-! 5,400 2,889 5,151 5,682 5,129 
Fancy goods and toys .............s0e0- ' 9,198} 11,800; 11,458/ 11,781} 10,948 
Fish) (preserved)  ...2....:..0s0.e-ceoees: | 3,195} 3,923) 5,697; 5,901) 5,317 
BON a scans ony datees Ges cosas 130,093 | 66,598 13,366} 3,399) 47,312 
Fruit BONE. sv ussreteies | 14,254 | 17,905| 29,429] 34,156; 21,749 
Saini ae Dried ............|. 7,885]: 7,271| 7,777| 8,723; 12,244 
Furniture and upholstery ............ | 6,679 | 9,432) 22,074] 23,035 | 20,139 
Gold (coin, bars, and dust)............ 144,199 | 33,033 | 443,374 |1,076,319 3,489,150 
Wheat ........:. | 20,152| 27,033| 25,072} 1,108| 61,555 
Grain and pulse... 1 MN esc osah sy sai | 3,992} 2,099} 3,801} 9,645 | 30,755 
6 a | 12,129) 12,023) 10,585} 7,829) 13,987 
eS Beer Ege ie ry eee eee | 24,187/| 28,961) 31,706) 30,529 25,980 
FE BE COAG Soo ose dais o's 6 | $3,218; 87,586 66,340 | 138,503 160,896 
Iron and steel goods.................0006! 40,361 | 40,388 60,516| 59,966 56,602 
Satie Bnd Joules Fo esol e ecco 1,408; 1,083) 2,783; 3,743; 5,473 
eh MMA MIN hc ctr ch aaah cd ia vise aadins | 2574| 5,612| 9,638] 12,178} 9,493 
REM ecient | 9,962| 12,864| 19,387] 21,787 | 24,473 
TAM MNOIIE - 80'02>3 ada yee g2se02s 05%. = epee 165,475 | 128,741 | 126,965 | 151,173 | 117,120 
OS | SEE oy aE TE | 43,536 | 52,738 89,874} 103,455 | 110,366 
ONE TRTIR Seo os odes ecaenes 18,848 | 29,534 | 22,046| 23,443) 21,459 
Musical instruments........... Wekuvebes 6,687 2,602; 6,303 6,384 | 7,549 
Ree ite raisabriisecsougsssessoss 12,195 | 11,461 13,099] 11,003] 12,536 
Oimene StOR ER 5s. 15:22. 6-ds0dseees. | 3,362 3,4384| 5,600| 5,227| 5,678 
OR a ee ee er ahi tases sc 0dse sus 16,942 | 13,208 | 22,548} 21,656; 19,301 
Paper, books, stationery, etc.......... | 29,385 | 32,678 | 52,493| 43,774) 31,091 
CE ID | 18,042| 23,399 | 18,258} 34,936, 19,086 
Saddlery and harness .................. | 4,486; 4,202) 6,444) 8,205) 6,637 
BOSD... 05002 100000-ssan-eeceseresenseseesees | §,290| 7,082} 9,871| 8,829} 10,582 
RAMEN S AR PiaCdesasspariaces cesceteccsceces 92,267 | 24,253! 30,993) 31,261; 31,699 
BU I Reoveevutads apncgcgeed cone s<ess 24s 86,793 | 59,269  63,064| 56,237 | 93,763 
TED... seecescsecesee: cooseneserones lassetéers 78,618 | 57,077 36,676| 40,936) 32,688 
fle abla ery So SNE ee et Sa 13,335 | 19,034 | 20,896; 17,293) 18,594 
Tobacco, cigars, etc... ....,........2..6 15,831 | 17,357 | 17,369) 18,303) 18,898 
MA ices (green) and onions ...... 28,121 | 25,409 | 37,188} 34,878| 23,109 
QUT WERE Foss o5 sa Sees eying 50855 61,927 | 57,486 $1,751) 85,453) 73,986 
Wines ...... Rnpe<dpateh ea teoominaiiie tibet 3,484; 4,805; 3,661| 3,967; 2,963 
W OnhGhS i Asisin spi tees 19,058 | 19,812) 12,116) 7,188| 7,875 
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The chief export to Victoria is wool, forwarded to Melbourne for 
shipment to London and other European ports, the value during 1870 
and subsequent periods being as follows :— 


Year. £ Year. £ Year. £ 
RO1OL.e, 1,057,457 | 1891...... 2,779,963 1896... .. 1,936,025 
1875...... 2,253, 184 18672... 2,518,459 RSO7->.:.. 1,432,004 
1880...... 3,224,289 jh. ee 2,210,198 1898...... 1,399,442 
$885 <.5.55 1,868,019 1894...... 2,030,645 





1890... 2,521,898 1895...... 1,958,643 


The decrease shown since 1880 is chiefly owing to the decline in the 
market value of the staple, though it is also partly due to the extension of 
the railways, which has diverted much of the traffic from the old routes. 

Live stock of all kinds form a large portion of the exports to 
Victoria, though the imports, especially of sheep, have also been 
valuable. Victoria has already reached the point where the deinand 
for meat exceeds the cast of stock, and is, therefore, dependent upon 
the other colonies, especially New South Wales, for the supply of the 
deficiency, the amount of which is little short of one-fourth of the 
whole consumption. The sheep exported are almost entirely New 
South Wales produce; the cattle, however, are generally bred in 
Queensland, and fattened for market in New South Wales. 

Coal is next in importance as an export of this colony to Victoria, the 
value during 1898 being £253,097, which was far larger than the value of 
the trade in this staple with any other country. The only other exports 
usually worthy of note are skins, which are sent to Melbourne for ship- 
inent ; but in 1898 there was also an export of wheat. The following 
table shows the export trade during the last five years :— 














Description of Goods. | isos. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. 
& | £ | £ | £ £ 
Butter e .c peoeccsaeie senate cence teee 785) 322 1,020) 10,384 58,425- 
COM Shee accra ee Sete teen 952,200' 256,137 250,622' 241,971, 253,097 
Coimn=—9oldiie vce eoen cs Paves pace aces eee 1,430, 8,282 7,659 
JORADERY coer eee s eee ee 29,242) 33,416 48,740) 30,428 53,109 
Mancy, ZO0ds ang tOySe- 1.55.50 3,096 2,089 2,020 6,474 8,678 
Pish(preservied)cn.s:s5.cnsacesc esse: 1,742 3, 232! 4,275) 2,793 = 13,1338. 
Prvic (iresh) verses esses eee eee 57,846, 31,993) 46,548) 34,094 71,860 
Hardware and ironmongery ...... 2,212! 1,515 3,519 3,448} 9,582 
FOps ..ecescsscece secesceesssedssesssees. 1,922, 1,356 3,070 3,298] 8,343 
TCACHOr ies crete era eee me 4,236) 4,679 9,783 5,598} 13,580 
MIVE SCOCK hee eee eee eee 330,310, 293,106) 363,579) 424,256 577,451 
Machinery acpi cece orice rener 16,335; 13,092 31,745| $2,616 28,915 
MANTLES) 2.6 ses ei or seac tata ateeeaeee 7,120; 2,815 8,086) 10,911 9,723 
Periodicals, books, paper, etc. 8,353) 6,650 9,974, 10,608 19,945 
RING rte se aan ora teen toca 115,378) 104,536, 104,798 120,656 115,228 
DallOwicecsise soe. ee eae ener: | 53,275; 54,077) 27,827) 23,145 46,506 
6 Oy: He ee reer er ae 6,628) 11,916 13,519) 20,456 17,571 
PMO DOR ees eee et rrr rer: 16,597, 16,172 7,304 6,139 §,732 
Wheat and other grain ............ 1,071 9,434, 85,405] 226,914 162,292 
WINGS eco cics cee tee tetee cee creer eee ee 2,815) 2,436, 3,145 2,454 3,852 
WV OOLD cy aires tare senesan eh eoneunes: 2,030,643 1,958,643)1,936,025 1,432,004 1,399,442 





rn ng eS 
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About two-thirds of the trade with Victoria is transacted borderwise. 
The value of the imports overland diminished greatly between 1885 and 
1895, and although the last three years shisnt a ereat increase in the 
values, this has been chiefly due to heavy imports of specie. The over- 
land export trade to Victoria is now much less than formerly, as a 
glance at the following table will show :— 











Year. ancl Imports. | Exports. | Total. 

£ £ 
1870 en: 308 1,811,848 2,260, 156 
1875 945,049 | 3,546,674 | 4,491,723 
1880 ) 963,620 3,824,310 4,787,930 
1885 | 1,555,139 | 2,450,444 4,005,583 
1890 | 986,527 4,237,004 | 5,293,531 
1891 | 1,088,012 | 4,184,219 5,272.23) 
1892 | 907,283 2,960,171 | 3,867,454 
1893 912,956 | 2,486,282 3,399,238 
1894 598,736 | 2,148,962 |  2.747,698 
1895 | 570,440 | 204,591 | 2,675,031 
1896 | 1,105,485 | 2,190,385 3,295,820 
1897 | 1,928,763 | 2,094,907 | 4,018,670 
1898 3,770,369 | 1,920,783 | 5,691,152 

(QUEENSLAND. 


Amongst the colonies, Queensland takes second rank in the value of 
its trade with New South Wales ; indeed, during the four years 1893-96 
it displaced Victoria from the first position. The estimated values of 
the imports and exports since 1870 are given hereunder. It is possible 
that they are somewhat understated, as there is a good deal of trade 
in stock which does not come under the cognisance of the Customs 
officers — 


——t-— 














Year. | Imports. Exports. | Total Trade. 
| | 
£ £ | £ 
1870 1,767,974 680,30] 2,448,275 
1875 | 2591 312 1,238,296 | 3,759,538 
1880 | 299449) 1,362,262 | 3,586,683 
1885 2, 913,588 2,174,266 | 5,087,854 
1890 5,482. 452 1,670,465 | 7,152,917 
189] 4,303,520 | 1,063,780 | 5,367,300 
1892 4,122,822 | 1,105,173 | 5,297,995 
1893 | 4,746,152 1,599,898 | 6,346,050 
1894 | 4,506,490 | 970; 926 5,477,416 
1895 | £011.776 | 1,496,257 5,428,033 
1896 | °4679,.456 |  1.997-754 =: ,907,210 
soo7 £467,867 | 1,342,399 5,810,189 
1898 | 4)668,597 1,691,111 6,354,708 





————$ 
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The imports from Queensland chiefly consist of gold, live stock, sugar, 
wool, tallow, and hides. Large quantities of gold are sent from Queens- 
land to be minted at Sydney, as there isno Branch Mint in the northern 
colony. The value of wool imported during 1898 was £964,884— 
entirely for re-export. Stock was imported to the value of £795,051, 
of which £602,264 represented cattle. The importation of cattle from 
Queensland mainly depends on the suitability of the season for travel- 
ling stock. As shown in the subjoined table, the figures for the last 
two years are below those of 1896, although much higher than in 1894 
and 1895 :— 





| | | 
| j ' 

















Description of Goods. | 1894. 1895. 1896. | 1897. 1898. 
£ | &£ Sj ee | 
Boots and shoes ......... 3,509 | 1,335 7,370 | 3,962 | 5,233 
Drapery, apparel, ete. ... 10,898 | 12,467 17,630 | 13,988 12,989 
Fruit (fresh) ...0...-.c..... 17,647 | 42,282 | 52,926 | 59,934 54,865 
Gold (bars and dust)...... 2,392,785 "1,693,663 | 1,758,811 | 1,955,025 1,603,858 
Hrs 0.00. .cececccesceeceeees 2,415 | 4,184 4,477 | 5,028 6,545 
Live stock ....csccccscseeee | 396,253 | 333,646 | 798,823 | 707,243 | 795,051 
ee | ena | 127| 6,331 | 13,014 739 
Oysters occ en 2,360/ 2,910] 3,853 1,851 537 
Ricinus ee een ee 146,583 240,581 | 276,642 | 265,787 | 284,997 
Sugar (raw) ..eceecceeeees 460,378 | 341,034 | 334,237 | 267,951 533,404 
MAN OW ees escesseeeneee] 20/516 | 294,504 | 158,396 | 92,138 | 143,890 
55/7) | 566,503 | 906,691 peo | 807,537 | 964,884 
Tin (ingots and ore)...... | 80, 864 | | 17,632 16,579 


42,484 | 29,863 | 
| 





Most of the goods imported from Queensland are for re-export, and 
of the total imported during 1898 goods to the value of £3,138,000, or 
more than 67 per cent., were not retained in the colony for home 
consumption. New South Wales is the chief external market for 


Queensland sugars and live stock, and there is a growing trade in 
fruit and other sub-tropical products. 

The exports have varied greatly in value from year to year from 
causes similar to those affecting the imports ; they comprise a large 
number of items—mainly, however, the produce of foreign countries. 
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The values of the chief articles exported from New South Wales to 
Queensland during the last five years were as follow :— 























Description of Goods. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. 1897. | 1898. 
| | 
Be Ae voe £ lore 

Apparel (wearing) .. ...........s.e0008 | 16,151 | 18,912 | 12, tos 9,637 | 11,732 
Bags and sacks ..................0s0062-6| 17,382 | 16,232 15, 323 18,140 28, 004 
Boots and shoes.............ccccscosossees | 6,278 | 15,534 | 15,526 | 6,307 7,605 
Chemical products ............. err | 5,294} 3,981) 4,638 | 4,759 | 11,212 
AMOR Corer 285, civeet tan cdc ceateseuis: | 6,438} 9,580 | 9,745 | 11,022 | 9,565 
a Oe ea 305,000 | 580,200 | 85,000 | 5,600 260, 000 
RRND 55 25 coder ees tccceetis eis eee iese 32,732 | 72,690 | 71,084 | 63,167 | 103,497 
Drugs and apothecaries’ ware ...... | 7,629 | 7,131 | 7,900 11,774 | 18,331 
BAUOY ROOUS oo 55 sovete ies vetcosecccusn es | 2,218 | 3,106 3,513 | 9,963 | 16,336 
1k 2] | aa pee ne Oe 10,214 | 4,367 |177,581 |282,717 | 161,928 
BPMs IPOEN) ors ctr eee. | 26,915 | 25,278 o% 464 | 48,429 36, 183 
Furniture and upholstery ........... | 2,690 | 6,466) 5,278| 6,372| 8,376 
ts 1 ga ee -..| 4,148 | 4,289 | 6 753 | 9,670 | 14,965 
WUAASO 5552s Secs sakoenckeeeene | 15,264 | 15,433 18, 056 26, 934 | 81,623 
Tron and steel ....... eee cee ccccceee coe 68,199 | 96,065 | 113,117 |160,971 133, 949 
Jewellery and precious stones ...... 4,087 | 10,145 | 1,003 6, 245 | 15,650 
1 Se ee err 7,037 | 12,352) 7,868} 8,510} 9,061 
BVO AMOOR ooo is oceccoedescceesincescccee | 79,707 | 99,784 | 93,237 | 153,318 107,386 
eS on re 30,425 | 38,740 | 36,861 50, 176 { 70,686 
Paper, books, stationery, etc.......... 13,778 | 20,456 28,274 22,059 25,415 
es cae Pe 5,714 | 4,289 | 42,434 | 17,578 | 34,640 
MIE I a dol accel saesse vesiees 33,059 | 39,702 | 32,647 | 42,049 | 45,094 
Tin (ingots, ore, and plates) ...... .. 12,960 , 14,545 | 9,027| 6,506 | 6,166 
fo IR Sa eevee en ae ee 12,727 | 17,566 | 19,620 | 22,888 | 31,095 
MORO ESS SsS chavessoiissivecccloatesvessee 575 | 132 | 36,595 | 25,984 | 23,478 
es NG ase sc grace ode cs oes: 16,820 | 20,155 | 15,670 | 10,589 | 3,139 

10,733 | 10,694 | 10,051 


NV ORL S50 is csc cucosccecvivnts Losuvcuve 8,170 | 7,887 





The export trade with Queensland has not advanced to any great 
extent ; in fact, the figures for the year 1898, although showing an 
increase on those for the previous year, are still below those of 1885. 
The amount of border trade between the two colonies is shown in the 
following table. The fluctuation in the number, and consequently in 
the value, of stock imported and exported, accounts for the variation in 
the amounts :— 





| 1] 
Exports. | Year. 








Year. | Imports. | Imports. | Exports. 
£ £ | £ id 

1870 527,097 40,540 1893 904,186 546,757 
1875 249,247 223,667 1894 556,585 166,486 
1880 231,161 245,651 1895 592,126 507,244 
1885 669,739 337,023 1896 1,020,830 216,961 
1890 | 2,158,822 317,717 1897 999,410 160,641 
1891 1,103,682 231,613 1898 1,004,707 349,578 
1892 879,716 243,971 
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SoutH AUSTRALIA. 


The trade with South Australia was at one time more variable than 
that with any other colony, depending, as it then did, on the state of 
the Murray and Darling Rivers. After 1886, however, the element 
of uncertainty was neutralised by the expansion of trade which was 
found in the requirements of the population of Broken Hill silver- 
fields. ‘The additional trade has proved of enormous advantage to 
South Australia, as the Barrier district of New South Wales, with its 
population of about 23,000 persons, may be looked upon as commer- 
cially a province of the neighbouring colony. The total imports and 
exports for stated periods, beginning with the year 1870, were :— 














Year. | Imports. | Exports. Year. Imports. | Exports. 
| 
| £ £ | | £ £ 
1870 366,480 | 350,247 | 1893 1,007,280 3,889,491 
1875 | 987,933 654,232 || 1894 854,190 | 3,108,600 
1880 | 690,407 | 830,256 | 1895 | 911,170 2,314,682 
1885 | $890,335 810,953 | 1896 | 1,436,927 2,720,374 
1890 2,036,492 3,700,124 || 1897 | 1,185,099 2,587,286 
1891 2,746,788 4,527,989 | 1898 | 1,112,421 2,216,994 
1892 1,461,815 2,988,448 — | 





e a _ —- — oo 


The list of imports is a long one, and, like that of Victoria, includes a 
large number of articles of foreign manufacture :-— 











Description of Goods. | 1894. 1895. 1896. | 1897. | 1898. 
| £ | £ 2 aS £ 
Bags and sacks 222. v.c.se.0s0es- 2,476 | 6,788 7,035 9,935 9,360 
OCR roar eee cater rece | 7,724} 8,709 12,609 14,129 11,342 
ICY Close CoC eon ccce etches ene | 1,443 | 2,185 5,248 9,243 10,731 
Bootaiand shoess......05--4- 26-2 3,316 | 3,730 7,465 10,274 12,890 
Buttericccotorn esses es soos: | 11,402 | 25,610 25,461 30,114 29,031 
@andleses enc eee ere oe | 6,108 6,033 | 10,764 8,954 | 10,976 
Coke and’coali......-o- ee 36,728 26,681 | 135,681 | 102,497 12,262 
Copper (ore and ingots)......... | 17,530 | 11,892 1,952 | 17,585 5,465 


Drapery, wearing apparel, etc., 42,894 57,676 80,488 82,367 81,665 
Drugs and apothecaries’ ware | 4,133 4,451 5,601 6,111 6,515 
Dynamite, powder, arms, etc., 27,984 20,087 28,145 30,324 31,830 


Fa aR SAC OLE STE CON SIC _ 16,360 15,570 12,964 | 11,641 12,966 
Fish (preserved) ........ ... eee, 3,13] 5,371 5,605 6,026 
BOUT se eee acres once ceneee | 83,242 77,487 | 189,136 | 50,280 40,939 
rut. (fresh)i.-..---: Res atere ester _ 11,783 13,350 19,624 | 19,178 21,205 

e(dried) 4,432 | 4,527] 4,779| 5,425 | 6,259 
Furniture and upholstery ...... 2,214 1,444! 3,363 4,966 6,475 
Gold (coin, bars, and dust) .... 21,772 | 37,027! 40,672| 16,840 | 63,454 
Grain and pulse— | | | 

IWiheat crow sececoe veces 7,041 | 31,232 | 43,236 1,914 | 2,304 
Otherness ere este ee | 13,194 19,190 21,229 16,595 | 14,706 


| 
| 
| 11.968 | 10,842 | 10,032 
| 3:784| 4,985 | 4,788 


agement ED 
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Description of Goods. 1894. | 1895. 1896. | 1897. | 1898. 

| £ £ | £ £ £ 
law iand Glaplff .......nc..ccoc00 24,023 | 77,204 | 128,419 45,419 37,217 
ee | ae 27,848 | 23,871 | 39,674 49,924 45,801 
Jams and jellies............ poe caee 2,864 2,110 6,688 4,762 5,010 
Jewellery and precious stones 1,254 | 2,316 3,888 rae Bien 
"ee | 65,471 | 43,466 | 71,782 | 57,760 | {82 
og. eg 8.276 22.680 | 20,840 | 17,661; 12,302 
occ 5 19,583 24,582 | 53,260 80,952 | 79,850 
__ Spee eeeeoreenece | 6,105 4,208 | 5,450 7,217 | 6,096 
Milk (condensed & preserved)! 5,940 5,672 | 8,398 8,535 | 8, 987 
Oils in bulk .........0000. cee we 7,032 | 6,931 | 10,706 | 12,685 12,232 
Paper, books, stationery, etc.) 4,681 | 4,664 | 9,357 ee | beg 

ae: 9,234 7,299 | 12,973 11,974 | 18,7 
SR eee ots cacao ee 10,510 | 10,315 17,933 20,643 | 21,541 
Skins and hides .................. 6,408 | 11,117 15,637 11,454 | 7,026 
Spirits ook eceecee ccceeeeeees 14,707 | 13,072 16,746 | 16,484 | 14,523 
Sugar (raw)... cece ceeceececcc ee, 35,974 | 26.255 | 29.373 | 30,934 | 23,529 
I ess scoecheceneuncsasncinsncce, 13,766 | 10,646 11,262) 11,104) 12,413 
PaMber ........nceceensceeecceceee ee | 108,793 | 80,715 | °92,531 | 120,281 | 106,038 
Tobacco, cigars, etc. ......... .. 9,390 | 9,644 | 10,708 10,047 10,508 
Toys and fancy goods ......... 2,752 3,751 | 5,361 6,170 5,574 
os sau arabica 10,315 | 7,639 | 11,693 14,180 13,610 

POUGIWIOR) oa cicecncivcccceccuncseed. 315) =, | , 695 ; j 

WE i | 1,891 | 2,182 | 2,711 3,027! 3,321 








The exports to South Australia are chiefly silver bullion, lead, and ore, 
and wool, coal, and live stock. The values of the principal items for 
the last five years are as follow :— | 





| | 

















Description of Goods. | 1894, | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. 1998. 
| } 
| S:- | £ ec | £ | £ 

Boots and shoes........ ... .. 2,391 2,04] 13,962 | 12,997 | 6,820 
CR i ioeetsirntatind Sooners poicenipeilaicds | 63,418) 51,947) 106,445| 125,199; 147,754 
Game Heald) 22...) nnce0s-: 445,000 19,000 64,100; 20,000; ......... 
earl “Canaan UAE. — —- 10,033 6,701 1,088, 14,396) 15,345 
bs AES IO ee | 90,094! 71,064 54,568 | 101,418; 117,819 
Mihamery is. scene. | 6,279 1€,113 14,274 15,091; 19,752 . 
Paper, books, & stationery 3,617 2,798 4,437 4,253 | 4,160 
Silver (ingots, lead, and ore) 2,254,864 |1,605,774 | 1,744,174 | 1,650,198 | 1,432,476 
Se Ee = See ae 46,711 39,961 36,993 29,533 31,267 
Spann (rey a a os a as cats | 1,971 3,055 979 2,338 | 1,824 
Wire netting (galvanised)..| 4,310 5,480 9,306 | 13,206 | 12,823 
WORE nn pected oe. 488,835] 388,240] 511,233 512,492 236,079 





The records of the overland trade were not kept with exactitude 
before the year 1877, but the time which has since elapsed is amply 
sufficient to illustrate the importance of the trade. In the year men- 
tioned, the imports and exports amounted to £464,252, while in 1891 
they reached the large sum of £6,341,926. This trade, however, was 
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not maintained, the values in succeeding years fluctuating between 2# 
millions and 43 millions, as will be seen from the next table. The ex- 
pansion from 1886 to 1891 was due, as already pointed out, to the require- 
ments of the newly-found silver-fields near the South Australian border, 
and the main reason for the decline in 1892 was to be found in the 
diminished silver production, and the consequently lessened amount of 
imports into the Barrier district. The revival in 1893 was owing to in- 
creased production at Broken Hill consequent on the settlement of the 
industrial disputes which had affected the silver industry in the previous 
year; but the great fall in the market value ofthe metal in 1894 brought 
the trade down to its 1892 level; and stoppage of work in one of the 
principal mines, in consequence of a fire, was responsible for a further 
fall in 1895. Increased activity at the mines, together with a slight 
rise in the price of the metal, caused the increase in 1896; while the 
further fall in silver in 1897 and 1898 was sufficient to account for the 
diminished values in those years. 

Most of the articles given in the foregoing list are sent to South 
Australia for the purpose of re-export, and are not, in the true sense, 
exports to that colony. It isnot possible, however, to trace these goods 
to their ultimate destination, and, in accordance with the system 
adopted in most Customs statistics, the country which the goods first 
enter is credited as dealing directly with this colony. This remark 
applies with equal force to Victoria. The imports from South Australia 
via Silverton, Willyama or Broken Hill, and Wentworth on the Darling, 
amounted to £2,127,510 during 1891, but after that year they steadily 
declined until in 1895 they were but £620,802 in value. In 1896, 
however, they again rose, and in 1897, at £1, 008 ,119, were the highest 
recorded since 1892 ; but this value was not maintained during 1898, 
the figures for that year showing a considerable decrease, the amount 
being £903,125. It is anticipated that the extensions of the railway 
system of this colony to the banks of the Darling at Bourke and 
Wilcannia will eventually divert not a little of the traffic which has 
hitherto gone to Adelaide. The certainty of speedy delivery, and the 
less amount of handling to which goods will be subjected, will probably 
more than compensate for the additional expense in carriage. The 
overland trade since: 1877 is shown below :— 











Year. | Imports. Exports. Year. i" Inmiports. _ Exports. 
Rta £ | 
1877 253,838 | 210,414 sol a12710 | 4214-416 
1880 | 243,374 | 698,581 1892 | 1,141,418 | 2,830,069 
1885 | 386,252 617,606 | 1893 | 880,869 | 3,673,897 
1886 | 442084 | 1,396,403 1894 | 633,333 | 2,906,641 
1887 | 713,238 | 1,513,241 1895 620,802 | 2,136,294 
1888 | 1,154,924 | 1,359,802 | 1896 999,406 | 2,362,392 
1889 | 1,092,095 | 2,731,656 ! 1897 1,008,119 | 2,243,071 
1890 | 1,561,992 | 3,471,655 1898 903, 125 25 | 1,851,423 1,851,423 
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TASMANIA. 


The commercial intercourse of New South Wales with Tasmania at 
one time promised to develop into importance, but it has fluctuated 
considerably, and as an example it may be stated that while the total 
trade for 1897 was less than in 1885, being only £601,143, yet in 1898 
it advanced to £913,508, the highest value yet attained. It will be 
seen from the following table that the imports still largely exceed the 
exports, New South Wales affording a good market for Tasmanian 
potatoes and fruits, wale a large ey of tin comes for re- ae — 








| { 





Year. Imports. Exports. Year. | Imports. Exports. 

| 

£ | £ | | £ £ 

1870 90,827 | 26,555 1893 356,622 209,546 
1875 167,870 | 44, 274 | 1894 342,522 180,583 
1880 383, 106 81,484 1895 303,270 152,451 
1885 582,177 108, 758 1896 597,7 167,399 
1890 432,615 215,674 1897 414,209 186,934 
1891 377,174 252,356 1898 589,092 324,416 
1892 453,597 | 226,864 | 

ee eer he: |e 





The values of the chief articles of import during the last five years 
will be seen from the following table, and in addition to those shown 


for the year 1898 there was an import of gold coin amounting to 
£120,300 :— 











Description of Goods. | | 1896 1998. 
| 
| 1 £ £ £ £ 
Bide sd vv eieredaacec | 16,959 | 16,884 | 17,748 8,585 | 11,060 
Fruit (green) .........006.. 69,856 64,192 | 115,084 86,300 76,143 
|: ae ay ee eee 14,621 12,319 13,542 9,412 9,911 
Jams and jellies ......... 2,223 1,785 4,972 5,399 4,613 
Live stock (sheep) ..... 14,335 10,449 14,647 21,036 | 21,002 
We assis 65,330 78,108 | 149,346 | 122,950 | 66,990 
SVL Cod) a 51,769 9,885 132,273 | 4,214 | 7,074 
AN rete Gi Svcccsre> 243 | 3,374 9,895 | 7,193 | 6,055 
WIR, Crees eics 3,583 4,321 3,144 | 4,562 | 8,065 
‘Tin Ghee Aor sc. 75,100 40,010 40,903 40,799 $1,990 


The export trade embraces a large number of articles, the most 
important being butter, £8,047 ; coal, £19,649; coke, £7 172: cordage 
and rope, £10,326; drapery and appar -el, £16, 808; machinery, £21,214; 
raw sugar, £7 5,149 ; and live stock, £19, 410 ; together £177,775, out 
of total exports to the amount of £324,416. Most of the Beir articles 
are of foreign manufacture, chiefly the produce of Great Britain. 


ik § ry a 
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New ZEALAND. 


New Zealand gave promise at a former period of being one of the 
leading customers of this colony ; but from various causes both the 
imports and the exports fell away very considerably. The export trade 
in commodities shows but little sign of recovery, the large increase in 
the values in 1893 and 1894 being due to shipments of gold coin ; while 
the value of the imports fluctuates with the character of the season in 
New South Wales, a bad year being always attended with large importa- 
tions of New Zealand oats and other produce. The following table 
shows the imports and exports for a series of years :— 














Year. | Imports. Exports. Year. | Imports. | Exports. 

£ | £ | ae | £ 
1870 298,951 | 197,025 1893 | 756,433 | 533,262 
1875 135,480 362,764 1894 | 484,450 | 770,392 
1880 460,735 525, 174 1895 | 563,528 | 486,173 
1885 899,623 269,055 1896 704,699 429,583 
1890 932,073 294,113 1897 | 629,423 386,589 
1891 871,422 280,039 1898 | 746,026 512,770 
1892 717,309 286,059 | | 








The imports consist chiefly of gold bullion, timber, and agricultural 


and dairy produce. 














The value of the principal articles is given here- 





with :— 
Description of Goods. 1894. | 1895. 1896. 1897. | 1898. 
a ae see Pe een eae ens Ee ee op See 
| £ £ £ | £ | £ 
Butter cece eee ee eee ees ar ewe ees 5,459 25,044 | 51,657 | 19,429 
Cheese rer oe eke | 484 3,033 11,375 | 12,977 | 35,516 
Drapery, apparel, etc. ......... / 11,020 | 13,293 | 10,875 13,015 | 10,052 
Plonkie eee "408 133 | 50,345 80,897! 1,701 
Han gusic ees cee ence ay aks ray: | 812 4,067 1,008 | 1,098 
Gold bars and dust ............ | 222,344 | 299,382 | 210,130 69,230 | 198,937 
Grain and pulse— | | | 
Wheat eateecat ters cisse cet. | 28,351 |  ...:.. 39,610 6,273 | 16 
Oatseiccn cs cre ese eee 60,191 60,491 93,204 76,214 | 52,338 
Other ee 7,004 | 3,293| 17,406| 31,450! 13,322 
Dive stock oe. sain cee octe scores 44,612 29,902 | 4,179 1,931 | 9,493 
Malt:and hope:.-2-<2--.5-05-3 15,622 | 23,527 | 32,950 | 35,861 | 27,019 
Meat (preserved) ...............| 195 600 1,853 2,015 Ste 
(Bacon ere.) secs een. 3,292 3,021 10,211 9,863 | 3,184 
Oatmeal. ee. 2,248 1,851 4,957 7,076 | 8,814 
Gnions. ee ! g74|..... 9,491 | 10540, 12,412 
Oysters... .cccccccceesceeseeeeeees | 3600! 2,935 41,722 610 4,071 
Phormium tenax.............0668 | 6,619 5,796 6,737 6,595 8,575 
POtatoes pce oce cee cose eens | 3,497 5,854 9,513 19,836 | 109,376 
Bimier =. ose ae eee 2% 63,758 61,016 79,270 §4,682 
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In 1883 direct steam communication was established between New 
Zealand and Great Britain ; this, together with the lar ge falling off in 
the export of specie, will account for the contraction of the outward trade 
which took place between that year and 1892. The value of the principal 
articles exported to New Zealand during each of the past five years was as 
follows :— 








Description of Goods. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. 1898. 

arta | 
£ £ £ £ £ 

COME 2 oes eovssenestessnes, 60,767 | 50,347 | 41,368 | 56,754 | 53,872 
Coin: (gold): 2.0.0.0... ccsescee oe. 445,000 | 140,018 | 50,000 50 | 13,000 
Drapery and apparel ............ 14,418 15,256 | 15,564 12,395 18,031 
Fruit (fresh) ..... aes 27,386 | 17,854, 18,462) 18,174; 193067 
Machinery ....... ......cce0c000- 6,906 | 12,788 | 14,790 | 12,799 | 39,014 
Manuras: ............0.0c00..c0000. 21,226 | 27,405 23,680 | 22599 | 90,018 
Paper, books, stationery, ete. 4,223 | 7,001 | 9,889 9, 778 11,489 
Sugar (raw) .-...cccseseeceseeee. 42,961 | 9,921 | 15,441 | 6,685 | 25,749 
d 1G Se i 5,447 | 14,686 14,550 9,457 | 14,243 
DOME ocr cee ree | 


scald 10,521 | 10,651 | 22,847 | 34,161 





OTHER BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Besides the Australasian colonies and Great Britain, the other British 
possessions that have the largest trade with New Sou th Wales are Hong 
Kong, India, and Fiji, while during the last few years the trade with 
Canada has attained considerable dimensions, and the trade with Ceylon, 
mainly imports, is also steadily increasing. The values of the imports 
and exports of each of the three first- named possessions during 1875, 
and at i subsequent: periods, were as follow :— 
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| Hong Kong. India. | Fiji. 

Year. 7] a TT ae =o 
Imports. | Exports. | Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 

| | | Z 

| £ | pod £ £ £ 
1875 | 117,881 172,676 12,295 10,958 aa 32,345 | 63,033 
1880 | 228,526 | 137,577 653 | 19,611 54,135 1205518 
1885 | $40,187 246,032 | 117,208 | 130,292 | 192,540 | 128,643 
1890 | 271,730 255,050 195,368 | 253,280 99, 853. | 98,951 
1891 | 273,383 282,309 260,307 127,388 89,859 | 103,773 
1892 239,606 254,615 180,499 | 50,923 70,121 100,089 
1893 191,477 182,502 184,261 37,173 56,012 131,403 
1894 182,496 162, 167 201,805 36,991 45,039 | 117,840 
1895 181,529 141,976 212,337 54,407 | 27,890 | 86,420 
1896 75,860 185,601 203,176 | 126,203 36,058 107,724. 
1897 76,468 175,435 | 259,723 | 169,857 53,836 124,093 
1898 81,574 202,187 309,720 | 


67,205 | 106,436 | 138,076 
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Hong Kong commercially is a port of China, and no inconsiderable 
portion of the trade of that Empire with New South Wales is transacted 
via that port. The China trade is of a variable nature, the total of the 
direct trade for 1898 being £165,986, as against £317,585 in 1888; 
while the trade via Hong Kong in 1898 was only £283, 761 as against 
£373,979 ten years pr eviously. The imports from Hong Kong during 
1898 consisted principally of opium valued at £22,250; tea, £1,728 ; 
rice, £10,143 ; tobacco, etc., £3,647 ; China oil, £3,672 ; sugar (raw), 
£19,561 : spirits, £2,117 ; and preserves, £4,721. The export trace for 
the year chiefly comprised the following items :—Coin to the amount of 
£161,269 ; coal, £16,995 ; béche-de-mer, £3,042 ; fungus, £3,578 ; lead, 
£3,811 ; old metal, £3,374 ; and preserved Beat, £2,860. 

The Indian trade has grown up almost entirely since 1880, in which 
year it amounted to only £20,264, increasing to £422,137 in 1884. 
Since that period the trade has greatly fluctuated, owing largely to 
the variable export of coin. In 1890, it reached a total of £448,648, 
the highest value yet attained ; but during the next three years it steadily 
declined, although in 1894 it showed an upward movement, the improve- 
ment being maintained each year up to 1897 when the value reached 
£429,580. During 1898, however, the trade again declined, the value 
for that year being £376,925. Castor oil is an article which is largely 
imported from India, the value of the oil received during 1898 being 
£30,996. There is also a large trade in woolpacks, the importations 
amounting to £52,828 ; and in bags and sacks, of which goods to the 
amount of £111,992 were received. The only other articles imported 
in any quantity during the year were mats and matting, £2,364 ; rice, 
£7,362 ; tea,.&73, 035 : coffee, £1,185 ; tapioca and semolina, £3,472 ; 
eee ‘£2,002 ; 3 aud linseed oil, £2,409. The outward trade with India 
in most years is confined alien entirely to coin, coal, and gold. In 
1898 the export of gold amounted to £19,869, and the other - principal 
articles exported were coal, £34,836 ; horses, £26,564 ; and wool, 
£3,410; the four items mentioned: comprising a value of £64,479, out 
of a total export trade of £67,205. The great fluctuation noticeable 
since 1890 is caused by the variable amount of gold coin and bullion 
exported. In that year the value of gold exported was £203,299, while 
in 1891 it dropped to £87,361. In 1894 there was no export of gold, 
and in the year following it amounted to onlv £19,456. The value in 
1896 was £67,127, increasing to £120,140 in 1897, and again falling 
in 1898 to £19,869. 

The Fiji Island trade is valuable, but, like the trade with other colonial 
possessions, is rather unsteady. In 1875 the imports from these Islands 
were valued at £32,345, and the exports at £63,033, being a total of 
£95,378 ; while in 1898 the imports were £106, 436 in value, and the 
exports had risen to £138,076, the total trade thus being £244, 512. 
The imports were highest in 1885, when they were valued at £192 040. 
The exports reached their highest total in 1883, when they amounted to 
£248,380 ; from that time there was a steady decline until 1887, when 
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the lowest figure was reached. A gradual recovery then took place, 
and the figures for 1893 were the highest recorded for a number of 
years, but “duri ing the next two years they again declined, the value for 
1895 falling to £86,420. From that year, however, there has been‘a 
strong upward tendency, both as regards imports and exports, and 
the total of the trade, £244,512 for the year 1898, may be taken as 
satisfactory evidence of a successful recovery. The chief article of 
import is copra, of which the value imported for 1898 was £53,969. 
The only others worthy of note are fruit and raw sugar, the values for 
1898 being £16,772 and £19,561 respectively. The exports comprise 
a large variety of articles ; the principal items during 1898 were coal, 
£6,949 ; coin, £4,100 ; drapery and apparel, £21,082; flour, £4,043 ; 
hardware and ironmongery, £4,608 ; and meat, £4,906. 

The rise of a trade with the Canadian Dominion and Ceylon may be 
traced in the following table, which gives the imports and exports for 
1875 and following periods :— 























| Canadian Dominion. | Ceylon. 
Period. |——— | — > GC ae 
| Imports. | Exports. | Imports. Exports. 
| 
£ £ £ £ 

C7 (Rs en Se Md RR ed RR 2,059 
RORO fede a PO oe cacsned Tpit Baeble 1,781 
eis Baad 2. 7 a 1 ATOR 8,531 
1890 18,784 | 10. |. 4g 1G2 = | 4,080 
1891 32,864 | 40 55,044 §31 
1892 | 10,655 | Ob ys) Siege | 8,975 
1893 | 33,316 | 8,374 | 70,991 | 2,052 
1894 | 52,740 | 14523 | 81,146 | 2,822 
1895 | 61,742 | 16,804 94,595 2,055 
1896 | 83,810 ' | 11,555 113,352 6,785 
1897 | 187,291 | 19,340 132,940 | 6,123 
1898 | 131,962 | 86,964 144,132 | 18,133 


Prior to 1893 there was a fair import trade in lumber with Canada, 
but the establishment of a direct line of steamers between Sydney and 
Vancouver in that year had the effect of increasing the number of 
articles imported, and of laying the foundation of an export trade, 
which until that time was practically non-existent. So far, however, 
progress has been slow. It is true that 1897 showed an increase of over 
£100,000 in the imports, but this was represented wholly by flour, and 
was due to a deficiency i in home production not likely to occur again. 
The imports of flour in 1898 amounted to £54,327, and of Canadian 
bicycles to £24,780. The other articles, which represent a much larger 
percentage of the total than formerly, imported during the year com- 
prised timber, £12,940 ; machinery, £12,157 ; fish (fresh, dr ied, and 
preserved) £4,849 ; and drapery and apparel, £6, 187. 
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The export trade was very small until 1898, when it suddenly 
mecreased to £86,964, the highest value previously being £19,340 in 
1897. The increase was due to the export of sugar to the value of 
£54,780. The other articles which contributed chiefly to the total 
during 1898 were—refined tin, £6,090; skins and hides, £11,668 ; 
preserved meat, £5,758 ; and frozen mutton, £2,902. 

Of late years Chinese teas have, to a great extent, been superseded 
by those grown in Ceylon and India, and it is entirely due to this fact 
that the import trade with the island has made the steady progress 
shown in the above table. In 1898 the tea imported from Ceylon was 
valued at £136,875, out of a total value of imports from the island of 
£144,123 ; the other principal imports being coffee, £1,495 ; fibre, 
£1,942; and oilmen’s stores, £2,620. The chief exports were coal, 
£5,124 ; horses, £1,466 ; frozen meat, £2,103; butter, £373 ; and pre- 
served meat, £231. 


TRADE WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM AND ITS POSSESSIONS. 


To what extent the trade of the colony follows the British flag may 
be gathered from the following figures, which show not only the value 
of the trade of New South Wales with Great Britain and her depen- 
dencies during the period since 1870, but also the proportion which 
that trade bears to the whole. A fairly steady proportionate decline 
is apparent in the exports since direct trade with Continental Europe 
was established :— 





——————— — a — — — 





























Imports from Percentage | Exports toGreat | Percentage 

Year. | Great Britain and | of total || Britain and British | of total 

| British Possessions. imports. I] Possessions. | exports. 

| 
£ | | £ | 

1870 6,924,998 | 83:59 | 7,687,148 95°72 
1875 12,563,296 | 93°13 i 13,213,258 96°65 
1880 13,021,783 91°85 |: 15,210,314 97°00 
1885 | 21,299,715 | 89°74 | 14,794,052 88°33 
1886 19,153,071 | 89°86 i 14,250,570 90°66 
1887 | — 17,564,948 9162 | 16,485,109 «89-00 
1888 | 19,034,772 89°66 | 18,508,498 88°47 
1889 20,198,508 | 88-34 | 20,281,259 | 87-06 
1890 | 20,273,053 89°64 18,582,372 | 84°29 
1891 | 22,474,355 88°54 | 21,066,606 | $1°20 
1892 | 18,662,883 89°83 | 17,053,145 77°61 
1893. 16,679,402 92-1] i 18,569,809 $102 
1894 | 14,386,013 91-04 i 16,506,202 | 80°21 
1895 14,352,796 89°75 i 17,323,106 | 78°98 
1896 17,375, 139 $4°50 1 17,271,037 | 75°C6 
1897 | 18,015,922 | 82°85 17,505,943 13040 


1898 21,075,897 | 86-19 | 17,135,462 | 6197 
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ForetGn TRADE. 


The total value of the trade of the colony with countries other than 
those under British dominion is appreciably increasing. The import 
trade is marked by fluctuation ; but the export trade has been more 
regular, and shows a considerable increase during the past ten years, due 
to the establishment of direct trade with France, Belgium, and Germany. 
There was a large decline in the imports in 1887; but the lost 
ground was more than recovered in subsequent years ; and the great 
decline in 1893 and 1894, in the exports as well as the imports, was 
due to causes which affected the whole trade of the colony, though not 
quite in the same degree as the commerce with foreign countries. In 
1895 the trade again showed an upward tendency, and the advance has 
been well maintained, the exports for 1898 being by far the largest on 
record, while the imports were well up to the average and second only 
to the total of 1897. The abnormal increase in the exports was mainly 
due to the quantity of gold coin exported. The following table shows 
the imports and exports for the past ten years :— 


Imports. | Exports. 














Year. Imports. | Exports. Year. | 
£ £ £ £ 
1889 2,664,549 3,013,675 | 1894 1,415,928 3,981,471 
1890 2,341,951 | 3,463,565 || 1895 1,639,619 | 4,611,679 
1891 | 2,909,042 4,877,414 i 1896 | 3,186,371 5,739,312 
1892 | 2,113,643 4,919,102 | 1897 | 3,728,428 | 6,245,129 
1893 1,427,633 4,351,414 | 1898 | 8,377,663 | 10,512,655 
| 





Tue Unirep STATES. 


At one time the United States was the largest foreign market of the 
colony, the value of the exports thereto far exceeding those sent to 
any other foreign country ; but the direct shipments of wool to the 
Continent of Europe, which are steadily increasing, have placed it below 
France and Germany, although the large shipments of gold may seem to 
indicate otherwise. The import trade, however, is still greater than that 
transacted direct with the principal Continental countries, although the 
imports from Germany are rapidly growing, and it is to be remembered 
that some foreign products are sent to the colony by way of Great 
Britain. Further, a large proportion of the imports from America is 
represented by breadstuffs, the consumption of which has now been 
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overtaken by local cultivation. The fluctuation of the trade, as shown 
in the following table, is due to the variable exports of gold coin and 


imports of wheat and flour :— 





Year. Imports. Exports. | Year. Imports. Exports. 
| 
£ | : £ | £ 
iss9 | 1,094,697 | 1,130,589 1894 542,497 | 374,541 
1890 $59,102 | 1,300,375 1895 624,268 683,606 
1891 | 1,277,082 | 2,313,671 1896 ‘1,729,871 | 2,064,964 
1892 $93,522 | 1,529,080 | 1897 1,887,877 | 2,462,319 
1893 | 526,331 | 626,566 1898 1,602,954 5,951,287 














The imports comprise a large number of articles, amongst which the 
followmg are the most important :— 





| 





Description of Goods. | 1994. | 1896. 1896. 1897. 1898 
_ | ale eee 

| £ £ | &£ | £ £ 
Agricultural implements ......... | 7,414 | 8,269 | 13,277 | 19,592] 28,212 
Bicycles, GC. se... sr.00-oseeeees | 554 | 644 | 50,758 | 57,724 | 18,450 
BOOts TICS) OCR rere tecce tae eer | 3,544 7,513) 41,539 45,047 | 71,154 
Carriages and carriage materials) 17,165 | 17,278 | 24,181 | 45,412 | 27,647 
Wollee (raw, see ee eee eee 7,025 7,186) 4,640; 9,392 | 12,547 
Drapery and apparel............... _ 10,547 | 10,977 | 14,501 | 30,277 | 25,726 
Drugs and apothecaries’ ware ...| 9,844 | 13,002 | 20,445 | 24,388 | 17,661 
Hisho(presenved) 0-5. 2.1-ce-et eo 14,754 | 19,028 | 35,527 | 45,337 | 48,447 
Sri ee ee | 264,199 | 365,687 | 56,347 
Furniture and upholstery......... 5,307 | 4,495 6,842 | 10,674 19,276 
ard warendcaccetir cece enon 21,967 | 20,208 | 33,173 | 40,045 | 36,283 
MODS ee ee rears 3,405 5,659 9,429 7,082 ; 19,483 
Bronvand, steele ee | 6,631 | 10,536 11,690 | 24,581 | 47,017 
MierosenGe con ce ee eae 54,867 | 71,967 | 70,402 | 86,401 | 102,678 
eather i eae | 27,662 | 22,070 | 24,308 | 21,478 | 39,175 
Machinery ........ ee | 14,594 | 19,930 | 71,603 | 128,957 | 170,815 
Paper, books, stationery, etc....' 28,626 | 34,696 | 56,103 | $1,563 | 95,631 
Preseryes........ --..2206 cssseeeeeees 3,349 | 6,003, 8,061 | 10,729 | 10,097 
Railway plant........-...........00+ | 2,494, 2,996 | 2,100 | 3,594 | 33,682 
Eegsind co -:. ern | 8,187 | 3,581 | 9,512) 4,314) 21,312 
Sewing machines .......-....0000+. 91,120 | 13,578 | 19,778 | 18,756 | 18,435 
Silver plate and plated ware 2,990 | 2,529 | 2,767 | 5,725 | 9,621 
Timber—dressed and undressed) 55,203 | 82,979 ; 117,772 | 138,300 | 130,695 
‘Tabéoco;; chyars, etc. ........2...++- | 32,848 | 47,508 | 110,774 | 131,935 | 146,149 
"Bomnetings <<. .5.<:0gec020es-e0-- 5,023 | 10,460 8,207 | 8,094 , 11,975 
Watches and clocks ............... 6,216 8,246 10,288 | 15,793 14,699 

h di. Reet nn eee eral MC eee 445,690 | 165,862 | ...--- 
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The exports to the United States are chiefly confined to specie and a 
few articles of raw material, the produce of the colony, the principal 
of which are marsupial skins, wool, and coal. - No other goods are 
exported in considerable quantities. During the last five years the 
values of the exports of the principal articles were as follow :— 


— — - —E Eee 


{ 














Description of Goods. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. 

| g 1. g oo wens £ £ 
Gold (specie) ............... | 100,218 100,000 | 1,677,742 | 2,075,476 | 5,615,000 
CORI. By ies ccsecheediar | 112,271 | 106,940 119,920 | 108,849 | 79,884 
Byer ko Beeld ncn awh | 28,484 | 44,768  —-22,182 | 19,785 25,765 
Skins (chiefly marsupial) 43,749 200,998 | 80,351 131,233 | 122,559 
Wodlcco e ae 79,336 218,679 150,396 | 118,358 95,458 
Ghiale! <.ssaesc ee 418 | 904 «1,280 | 80, «1,478 











The export of gold to the United States of America has already been 
referred to, and a statement of the coin and bullion sent away during 
each of the past ten years may be found interesting :— 





Year. | Value. | | “Year. | Value. 

| £ | £ 
1889 | 751,220 1894 100,218 
1890 ‘1,016,940 1895 | 100,000 
1891 ‘1,710,670 1896 1,677,742 
1892 -| 986,000 | 1897 | 2,075,476 
1603 | Somer. lene "| 


5,615,000 


BELGIUM. 


The direct trade between this colony and Belgium began in 1881, and 
may, to a large extent, be attributed to the International Exhibition 
held in Sydney during 1879-80. In the year mentioned the combined 
imports and exports amounted to only £26,237, while in 1893 they had 
risen to £1,250,720, although in 1898 they were only valued at 
£985,349. This cannot but be regarded as a great increase in so 
short a time. In point of value the Belgian trade of the colony is 
larger than that of any other foreign country, Germany, France, and 
the United States excepted ; but the port of Antwerp, which receives 
the bulk of the trade, is a distributing centre for a great part of the 
wool destined for French, German, and other Continental markets, and 
it"is not possible to say how much of the goods shipped to Belgium are 
for local requirements. 
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The imports from Belgium comprise a large number of articles. 
Iron in its various manufactures, principally in bars, plate, and wire, 
forms a very large proportion of the total imports, and glassware, 
candles, cigars, cement, and starch are all imported to some extent, 
though the trade in each commodity is subject to considerable fluctuation. 
The outward trade is confined almost entirely to wool and skins and 
hides, the exports of the latter having increased to a surprising extent 
during the last few years, for while in 1894 they only amounted to 
£5,904, in 1898 they had increased to £116,155. In 1898 the amount of 
scoured and washed wool sent to Belgian ports was 4,264,623 Ib., valued 
at £219,593, and 17,416,640 th. of greasy wool, of the value of £531,423, 
making a total of £751,016. Belgium was, therefore, next to Great 
Britain, France, and Germany, the largest purchaser of New South 
Wales wool during the year. The only other export worthy of mention 
during the year was silver ore to the value of £116,153. The following 
table shows the import and export trade with Belgium for the last ten 
years :— 








Year. Imports. | Exports. Year. | ‘Imports. | Exports. 
| Se oe en ee 

£ £ £ | £ 
1889 88, 843 725,687 | 1994 | 115,119 ! 1,121,822 
1890 130,819 | 1,011,864 1895 | 150,288 | 780,826 
1891 | 188,277 1,039,333 ||: 1896 | 104,293 i 877,880 
1892 | 227,363 951,570 | 1897 | 77,552 | 668,545 
1393 129,114 ‘1,121,606 | qsog | Ss«98,077 | $87,272 





A large trade has been maintained with Germany since 1879. Direct 
communication was established in 1887 by the North German Lloyd’s 
Company, of Bremen, and further extended by a line of German cargo 
boats which commenced trading between Hamburg and Sydney in 
1888. The trade has attained considerable dimensions, and now exceeds 
that with any other foreign country, although the Customs returns may 
not always disclose this fact. The larger trade with the United States 
is, as has been shown, mainly due to shipments of gold. The following 
table shows the values of the principal articles imported from Germany 
during the last five years. So great is the extension of the trade that it 
is only possible to give a selection of the goods now sent to the colony ; 
but a glance at the detailed imports will show that in nearly every 
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branch of manufacture German productions 


the Australian markets : 








Description of Goods. | 1894. 
£ 

Apparel and drapery........ eeehens 60,180 
Arms, ammunition, and explosives . 4,487 
| er fdpesavacsts soak access 6,411 
Books, paper, stationery, etc...., 12,610 
Boots and shoes ........... .e.seeees 25,823 
Sk ck exenes. 4,949 
ING ea ence tao ee: 1,463 
Chemical products.................. 1,545 | 
Drugs. and apothecaries’ wares) 5,956 
Ce ee a 3,279 
Glass and glassware ............... | 9,953 
Hardware and ironmongery...... | 5,276 
FIG Wr WAEO ios ck ao cs bscace once | 7,233 
Tron and iron manufactures...... | 47,467 
ae | 774 
Macinnery:...............- iar sees | 4,493 
Matehes: ...........:-- ae SECTS. | 2,457 
Musical instruments ............... | 23,820 
Sewing machines ...................! 2,700 
Uo Sins va cc as cceicssas. 15,799 
ans ok es, eee nccdeces 6,463 
SOE ae ae 306 

“Telegraphic material...............) 4,500 
Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes... 16,971 
Toys and fancy goods .............. 18,424 
PRM iain n os cece piuigske oe ine 


642 | 


2.316 
9,090 
11,036 
19,409 
6,998 
25,498 
2,019 
7,660 
5,308 
12,200 
5,347 
10,968 
49,972 
2,675 
2760 
1,971 
34,989 
5,481 
34,576 
5:330 
2.271 
4,163 
12,556 
21,364 
1,961 


are obtaining a footing in 











1896. 1897 1898. 
£ £ | ¢£ 
88,485 | 107,445 | 96,011 
10,025 | 12,355 | 12,094 
17,902 | 16,934 8,663 
20,387 | 28,009 | 20,700 
21,612 | 22,096 16,924 
| 22,331 | 20,052 | 9,405 
| 31,131 | 45,872 | 60;303 
| 4188 8,405 | 19,029 

9,404 | 14,092 11,410 
11,036'| 14,403 | 15,463 
26,001 28,720 | 31,812 
9,863} 11,913 | 12,976 
12,848 | 19,547 | 14,320 
| 95,975 | 145,254 | 85,801 
6,465 | 11,270 | 4,425 
14,964 5,527 9,740 
6,130 | 10,509 | 4,280 
55,056 | 74,104 | 51,068 
| 3.052 | 4,290 4,540 
| 39,102 | 42,424 28.699 
| §,407|° 12,051 | 9,401 
| 3913 13,974 24,199 
| 3,180 | 11,653 2,847 
| 19,744 | 24,623 20,811 
| 19,035) 28,804 30,401 
| seco 12,712 | 18,072 





ani 





The exports consist almost entirely of wool, the value of which, in 
1898, was £1,079,844, out of a total export of £1,158,814. The only other 
goods exported to a considerable value during the year were skins and 
hides, £40,371. The increase in the wool export has been chiefly due 
to the greater facilities now existing for direct shipment. The values 
of the imports and exports for the last ten years were as follow :— 
ee Pe en ans 








Year. Imports. Exports. | : Year. Imports. Exports. 
ROSSA PES a bi eae 
£ | £ | £ | £ 
1889 533,082, | 519,435 | 1894 345, 364 | 917,310 
1890 639,475 | 404,280 1895 425,697 | 1,141,661 
1891 778,016 | 437,522 1896 690,843. | 771,389 
1892 581,402 | 1,017,456 | 1897 | 900,464 880,440 
1893 373;233 | 979,898 || 1898 | 773,626 | 1,158,814 
{ 
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FRANCE AND New CALEDONIA. 


The French trade has risen in importance since 1881, a result almost 
entirely due to the establishment of direct communication between this 
colony and the Republic by the Messageries Maritimes Company, but 
it has been accompanied by a corresponding falling off in the trade with 
New Caledonia, the chief dependency of France in the South Pacific. 
Thus, while in 1889 the total value of French imports and exports 
amounted to only £284,004, as against £1,914,159 in 1898, that of 
New Caledonia fell during the corresponding period from £275,242 to 
£202,645. 

Wearing apparel and drapery form in most years the largest class of 
imports from France. In 1898 the imports of drapery and silk amounted 
to £31,106; of apparel, to £22,484; and of boots, to £1,813. During that 
year, however, these goods were almost equalled by wines and spirits—the 
import of the former amounting to £21,851, and of the latter to £32,517. 
Toys and fancy goods to the value of £4,272 ; cigars, £4,187 ; cream of 
tartar, £33,389 ; glass and glassware, £1,181 ; leather, £1,641 ; roofing 
tiles, £2,768 ; and paints, £2,816, were the only other goods largely 
imported. Great quantities of French goods are imported from Great 
Britain ; but this indirect trade will ultimately be superseded by direct 
trade, and the cost of commission and double handling thus saved to the 
colony. 

Wool forms the chief export to France. ‘The value exported during 
1898 was £1,503,429—an increase of £139,308 over the export of the 
preceding year. Sheepskins to the value of £149,468; other skins of a 
value of £26,664 ; and horns, £4,265, were also exported. ‘The trade 
with France since 1889 is shown in the following table :— 











Year. Imports. | Exports. | Year. Imports. | Exports. 

1 I i as : ee eens 

| | | 

| £ | £ | | € | £ 
1889 179,900 | 104,104 || 1894 | 70,649 | 1,067,440 
is90 | 117,871 | 233,924 | 1895 | 76,663. | 1,436,122 
1891 | 120,321 | 480,599 | 1896 | 145,972 | 1,472,909 
1892 77,436 | 806,693 | 1897 | 211,317 | 1,543,480 
1893 49,436 | 1,134,072 | 1898 | 214,530 1,699,629 


{ 
| | | 





As already pointed out, New Caledonia is an important market for 
the produce of the colony, and though its value has been affected by the 
establishment of regular communication between France and her depen- 
deney, yet the figures for the last few years show that the trade 1s 
steadily advancing, and there is little reason to doubt that it will 
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shortly attain its former proportions. 
ten years will be evident from the following figures :— 


| . ¥ 


The state of trade during the last 














Year. Imports. | Exports. Year. Imports. Exports. 

| 

£ £ £ £ 

1889 $5,582 189,660 1894 25,171 72,732 
1890 83,920 193,389 | 1895 28,345 71,344 
189] 48,378 185,768 | 1896 41,263 110,335 
1892 18,2492 184,128 | 1897 30,404 143,707 
1893 21,417 89,791 | 1898 40,391 162,254 

| | 

CHINA. 


With the exception of Chile, with which an export trade to the value 
of £139,340, chiefly in coal, was transacted in 1898, the only other foreign 
countries whose trade with New South Wales reaches a large figure 
are China and Japan. The imports and exports credited to Hong Kong, 
however, belong in reality to the Chinese Empire generally, and the 
diminution which has taken place in the China trade since 1881 is to be 
attributed in no small degree to the transference of part of the trade 
from the ports of the Empire to Hong Kong. Still, when allowance is 
made on this score, it will be found that the actual loss of trade is by 
no means inconsiderable. The main import from China is tea, which 
exhibits a falling off, the decline being attributable to the larger consump- 
tion of Indian and Ceylon teas, the imports of which have largely 
increased during late years. The direct export trade has never been 
great. To correctly gauge the commercial relations between this colony 
and China, the trade of Hong Kong should be considered in conjunction 
with the figures given below :— 








Year. | Imports. Exports. Year. Imports. Exports. 

} 

| £ | £ | £ | £ 
1889 257,353 | 11,587 1894 131,006 | 7,581 
1890 241,840 | 1,037 | 1895 | 133,870 | 7,943 
189] 270,929 12,164 1896 190,545 | 7,377 
1892 217,996 9,810 1897 | 187,646 | 2,598 
1593 164,451 ),609 1898 151,241 | 14,745 
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JAPAN. 


The war with China gave Japan a new importance in the eyes of the 
world, and that enterprising country may in the future be expected to 
offer a large market for many of the products of New South Wales. 
A few years ago a commercial treaty with Japan was concluded by 
Great Britain, and it was open to the Australasian colonies to take 
advantage of its provisions ; but the opportunity was allowed to pass 
by New South Wales, as it was considered that participation in its 
benefits would have left the colony open to the unrestricted immigration 
of the Japanese. However, it is clear that, outside this treaty, the 
commercial relations of Australia with Japan will be greatly extended. 
Direct steam communication between this colony and Japan is now 
firmly established by a fleet of high-class vessels subsidised by the 
Japanese Government, who fully recognise the advantages to be derived 
from the institution of an additional market in these colonies for the 
productions of their country, while, on the other hand, the discovery of 
a new market for Australian wool is fully appreciated by our own 
producers. The growth of the direct trade of New South Wales with 
Japan during the past five years will be seen from the following table : 





Year. Imports. Exports. 
£ | a5 
1894 | 27,468 | 15,302 
1895 | 28,179 | 54,242 
1896 40,857 | 35,523 
1897 | 69,615 | 58,452 
1898 77,679 | 64,221 








The growth of the export trade is especially gratifying, and justifies 
the anticipations indulged in that a market for Australian wool would be 
found in Japan, the export of this article from New South Wales having 
increased from £3,170 in 1893 to £42,576 in 1898. The other chief items 
of export in 1898 were manures, £12,210; tallow, £924 ; bones, £291 ; 
gluepieces, £292; leather, £2,123; lead, £2,166; and sugar (raw), 
£1,373. The imports during last year were principally rice, £39,582 ; 
silks, £11,572 ; toys and fancy goods, £7,481 ; oils, £1,796 ; mats and 


P 


matting, £1,680; drapery, £993; furniture, £1,527; matches, £982 ; 


? 
drugs and chemicals, £1,652 ; and brushware, £898. 


The flow of British money into the colony for investment, and the 
proceeds of loans floated by the Government for the purpose of carrying 
out public works, so far exceeded the interest payable on the public debt 
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and the earnings on private investments that the imports were formerly 
greatly in excess of the exports. Since 1890 the importations of 
capital have to a large extent ceased, and the exports have exceeded 
the imports. The interest to be prov ided annually by New South Wales 
on public loans, State and municipal, is over £2,000,000, and it is 
estimated that, in addition to this, there is a further sum of about 
£2,500,000 sent away as earnings on private investments and income of 
absentees, making a total annual charge of over four-and-a-half millions 
at the present time. The following is a statement of the balance of 
trade for each of the last ten on — 











Year. | re Excess of Imports. Excess of Exports. 
| £ | £ 

1889 | wedi recat Naaninicies 431,877 
1890 | 569,067 Wee 
18D) veseesessseeeeee | 560,623 
a: as Te oe ee | 1,195,721 
Be erga entrsteeene | 4,814, 188 
1894 He 7> totes a eeibeneerhenes 4,775,732 
RRS isi dlagt Roce ena 5, 942,370 
WU ee sp eacgeeeses 2,448,839 
1897 ER ah nee 2,006,722 
WO ck | osdstnetetorces: | 3,194,557 











TARIFF CHANGES. 


The Custom House, properly so called, was first established in the 
colony in the year 1800, when spirits, wine, and beer were subjected 
to specific import duties for the purpose of raising a fund to complete a 
gaol then in course of construction in the city of Sydney. Between 
1800 and 1830 the tariff was varied many times ; there were the usual 
duties on spirits and tobacco, and ad valorem duties on other articles 
of consumption. A feature of the ad valorem duties was that they fell 
entirely on non-British products, as goods, wares, and merchandise, the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the United Kingdom, and not the 
subject of specific duties, were admitted free. In Apr il, 1830, a 
revision of the tariff was made, and it was enacted that on spirits, the 
produce of the United Kingdom or of His Majesty’s plantations in the 
West Indies, and imported direct from the United Kingdom, there 
should be paid a duty of 6s. 6d. per gallon ; on spirits made or distilled 
from grain, the produce of the colony or its dependencies, 2s. 6d. per 
gallon, and if made from sugar or molasses, 8s. 6d. per gallon; and on 
spirits not the produce of the United Kingdom, imported, 8s. 6d. per 
gallon. On unmanufactured tobacco there was levied a duty of ls. 6d. 
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per Jb., and on manufactured tobacco or snuff, 2s. per lb. These were 
the only fixed duties ; on all other goods, not being the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of the United Kingdom, there was payable an ad 
valorem duty of 5 per cent. 

The duties remained at these rates until the lst April, 1840, when 
distillation from any article except grain was prohibited. From the 
lst October of the same year the duty on spirits, the produce of the 
United Kingdom, or of British possessions in_ the West Indies or 
North America, and imported direct from the United Kingdom, was 
fixed at 9s. per gallon; on all other spirits the duty was to be 12s. per 
gallon. The duty on wine was fixed at 15 per cent. ad valorem ; and 
on tea, sugar, flour, meal, wheat, rice, and other grain or pulse, 5 per 
cent. ad valorem. Unmanufactured tobacco was subject to a duty of 
ls. 6d. per lb., and manufactured 2s. per Ib. ; all other goods, not the 
produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom, were subject to a duty 
of 10 per cent. ad valorem. From the same date the duty on locally 
distilled spirits was fixed at 6s. 6d. per gallon ; but on the 1st January, 
1842, it was raised to 9s. per gallon, which was the duty payable on 
spirits made in and imported from the United Kingdom. The restriction 
on local distilleries in regard to the use of anything but grain for dis- 
tillation was at the same time removed, and by an order of the Queen 
in Council the produce of British India was admitted on the same terms 
as that of the United Kingdom. The tariff in regard to spirits was 
again ultered on the lst January, 1848; the duty on colonial spirits, 
rum, and whisky was reduced to 3s. 6d. per gallon, and on all other 
spirits to 6s. per gallon. 

On the 5th August, 1852, what is known as the E. Deas-Thomson 
tariff came into effect. The duties were made uniform for all countries 
trading with the colony, the differential treatment of British goods 
being done away with. The tariff was as follows :-— 


Articles. Rate of Duty. 

Alo and beer 10 W000) ooo ecarc ces cncenesconcessrarerers: P gallon, 1d. 
ss TY DOMUIO cance ee et seen hare een: os Pd. 
Coffee, chocolate, and cocoa ...... Dadian tan iencouoeceerehess W lb., 3d. 
Torte SOU eo eee es etna os eae ones mA 4d. 
BRRRTIET, TU I eo soe en cent ene ? proof gal., 6s. 
Whisky, rum, and all other SpMTtS ............ eee m 4s. 
Poptagices arth. er ee @ gallon, 4s. 
CTA i ee ea ae Shen centages eee weacomietan ee 6s. 
Refined sugar cnet eee ? ewt., 3s. 4d. 
Unrefined sugar .......2...s0s.ssecnescsaeecreccsosssceeeseceees » 28. 6d. 
Molasses............. ES RTI py - Is. 8d. 
fs: Sean Ay eve Ny Er er eee Ter re renee ¥ |b., 3d. 
Manufactured tobacco, until 31 December, 1853........ # lb., 1s. 6d. 
ap after 31 December, 1853........  ,; Is. 
Unmanufactured tobacco, to 31 December, 1853........ ~ ls. 
oe after 31 December, 1853 ... __,, 8d. 

Cigars amd Sail ............c2.cmesscsrsccssossercovcnserersece <5 2s. 
Wine, in wood or bottle. ............-s.0rscesoscrecesseenecees ~ gallon, Is 


Colonial distilled spirit. ........ccccccse csssseseseeeeeeneen 8 proof gal., 3/8 
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The duties remained untouched for two years, when the charges on 
spirits were increased as follows, as from November 10, 1854 :— 


Articles. Rate of Duty. 
UNE SND oo crac oversee. cleoteostnnes Ge atet seins ? proof gal., 9s. 
Whisky, rum, and other spirits .................cccceeeee. o 6s. 
MIRETRID © core can ciecas Tv esa ss oe nacde wae aoe # gallon, 6s. 
WU ROC PG ds ob os cos atu ok ecsien se sowcenes ssa tin coke ome ss 9s. 
Colonial distilled Spirit... ...,-..-.02cesescesessconenedease sda proof gal., 5/8 


From the 14th September, 1855, the following revised scale of duties 
was imposed :— | 


Articles. Rate of Duty. 

ASURINEY BOC: ONT tron cerca VIF sence cee nce etic ee proof gal. , 10s. 
Whisky, rum, and all other spirits ..................00.00. 5 78. 
Porftinjed: Opie iat teens ono cease 05 cee nc ccescacs degahoSy # gallon, 7s. 
COPGAUUG so oe hee tew os is easnn ss ere eo ea Thon se 10s. 
Wine ... ...... Seas aaNet a gida MEER Ss duse siess seams aeeesesaeies ss 2s. 
Ale and beer, in wood............ Seed corn ce aie ees aaa is, ld. 
Hy cae | a NRA A ee ers a Od. 

ME Sa Syecras SRT ME OL AR doles es cicene tases Seva e casa baleen ? Ib., 3d. 
DUCAT, Telined and CANAY = 0:2. os6i..2.0.ssccccceccosesecesers ? cwt., 6s. Sd. 
eR BOGE ROS EE re 5s. 
LPCACIS ANG. MNOMABES: | Sic5csoi ci. bie cecccccccseses Peuesecondees »» 38 4d. 
COMCE: BAG CHM ONI GCA ho siisieiss 2. csccseccccsccesececessoees 8 lb., 2d. 
CGN ie eso reece AEST Eos 0 sou ci ugacosiedodeunsovecsee -¢ 38. 
DOUMCCH AN iad Sok coi ecb icc cveececactccccceecs i 2s. 
Colonial spirits distilled from sugar .....................4. ? proof gal., 6/5 


This tariff remained in force for ten years; the only changes made 
were that opium was added to the list of dutiable goods at 10s. per Ib., 
and unmanufactured tobacco was charged from 1st January, 1862, with 
duty at the rate of Is. per lb. instead of 2s. On the same date an export 
duty was levied on gold at the rate of 2s. 6d. per oz., but on the 13th 
October this export duty was reduced to ls. 6d. per oz., and continued 
in force for seventeen years, the duty being abolished 10th July, 
1879. A poll-tax of £10 was levied on Chinese from 22nd November, 
1861. 

The next alteration in the tariff was the imposition of a duty of 1s. 
per package on all goods imported into the colony, excepting live stock, 
flour, wheat, sugar, tea, and goods in transit. These duties were in 
addition to existing duties, and were chargeable until the close of the 
year 1867. They were followed by an all-round increase of 20 per cent. 
in the duties payable in respect of all goods imported for home consump- 
tion, with the exception of tea, sugar, brandy, and gin. These 
additional duties remained in force until the 29th November, 1865, 
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when a new tariff was imposed. The Act sanctioning the tariff was 
assented to on the 19th January, 1866; that is, about seven weeks after 
the duties were collected. The tariff as amended was as follows :— 


Articles. Rate of Duty. 
f Wt aa eee eR en ee ny ee ee ery # Ib., 3d. 
SPAM ce ceo ce eeu cae ee meneaetoemtac cece ednceeesaae P ewt., 6s. 8d. 
SSE GRU: WIMECRUOC eon eee ee eee oe ease tence 3 5s. 
[INGIRAROR ee ne ee eee ce eet one ew eeeaee rece. » a8 4d. 
Coffee: and CHIGOLW) foie teers ane ecese cena: ? Ib., 2d. 
{ manufactured, and snuff..............cccccesess + 23. 
TOUACCOL <cUUINaN Ut ACLUPEC nent ar eee crcess- cateetece ee: y is. 
CLANS ee eee atone tee seen 3s. 
Spirits and spirituous compounds...............ceeeevereees W gallon, 10s. 
DWV revere rere een eee een eons wioee pemecseneeencmeaueats - 38. 
Ale and porter \ in Batic ee Eee re 6d. 
)EAMEW OOU Gasaetetee ne ee secs eter se am 3d. 
19 | ee gn ere re Tene # bushel, 6d. 
1s Ket. perenne ere ee en Oe Peace 2d. 
ppt ee ae a ee ee see eerie ener # lb., 20s. 
Rice. cece. Ree eae endo eae eee eemaette We anehioeaen se: ton, 40s. 
Driedtirtiitswer ieee te cee ee ecm ere eeee seer Vewt., 10s. 


On all other goods except those on the free list an ad valorem duty of 
5 per cent. was chargeable. The free list comprised flour, w heat, 
animals, fresh fruits, wool, tallow, and some other articles, chiefly of 
re-export. The package duty was continued, as well as the duty of 
£10 levied on Chinese males arriving in the colony, and the excise duty 
on colonial distilled spirits was raised to 9s. 5d. per gallon. The poll- 
tax on Chinese was re pealed on 20th November, 1867, and for the next 
fourteen years the immigration of these aliens was unrestricted. 

A further important change i in the tariff was made, dating from the 
22nd May, 1871. The number of articles subject to specific duties was 
very largely increased, and the 5 per cent. ad valorem duties were 
continued; but there was a much larger free list, introduced, it was 
stated, for the purpose of lightening as much as possible the South Sea 
Island trade. The ad valorem duties were abolished on the Ist January, 
1874, and the number of articles liable to specific duty was reduced. 
The next twelve and a half years saw little alteration in the body of 
the tariff, the changes made being chiefly in the direction of increasing 
the Antics on wines, spirits, and tobacco. From the 10th December, 
1879, the spirit duties stood as follow : 


Articles. Rate of Duty. 
Spirits and spirituous compounds ...................5. P proof gall., 12 
Colonial distilled spirits .................64 Pe ree e, 12s. 
PPAPRUNG WING U. Gerace sterere ss POET ECE CATE gallon, 10s. 
Other wine ::..::...:....- Gear duiteanios’. one TEE oer 53. 


9? 
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An Act taking effeetfrom the 20th February, 1884, imposed a duty of 
1d. per lb. on stearine, and established the following duties on tobacco :— 


Articles. Rate of Duty. 
DUN lain seks noe feae rc an cess tenance tatlaaw aera hes ties P lb., 6s. 
2 eee pees eae aoe amine ae seaees te fe waned Cee 7 6s. 
Manufactured tobacco and snuff .................... er eee: 7 3s. 
Unmanufactured tobacco for manufacturing purposes.. = Is. 


The same Act increased the duty on opium to 20s. per Ib., and was 
followed by the imposition of an excise duty on locally-made tobacco of 
ls. per Ib., and on cigars and cigarettes of 2s. 6d. per Ib. 


In 1886 a considerable change was made in the tariff. From the 
7th April the articles liable to fixed duties were largely increased in 
number, and the 5 per cent. ad valorem duties were reimposed. In the 
following year (3rd June, 1887) an excise duty of 3d. per gallon was 
made payable on beer brewed in the colony, and on the 8th July the 
excise on locally-made tobacco was increased to 1s. 3d. per lb. 


The specific and ad valorem duties imposed in September, 1886, were 
repealed on the 8th July, 1887, the repeal as regards malt and hops 
taking effect from 1st May, and for other duties from 1st October, 1887. 
The new schedule of duties which came into operation was much like 
the tariff existing prior to the changes of 1886, but the duty payable on 
spirits, both local and imported, was increased to 14s. per proof gallon, 
and on spirituous compounds to 14s. per liquid gallon. 


In March, 1892, the tariff was again altered. The number of articles’ 
subject to specific duties was largely increased, and ad valorem duties of 
10 and 15 per cent. were imposed ; there was, however, a considerable free 
list. The duties took effect as from the 2nd December, 1891. After an 
existence of four years this tariff was abolished, and an entirely new 
system of duties came into force with the first day of 1896. ‘The ad 
valorem duties were absolutely repealed, as well as the great bulk of the 
specific duties; the duties on narcotics and spirituous liquors were 
retained as a permanent tariff; and certain other duties were to be 
maintained for a certain period, after which they were to cease. From 
the 3rd November, 1898, a further change was made; the duty on 
sugar was retained at £3 per ton, and the other diminishing duties, 
with the exception of the }d. per Ib. remaining on candles, were like- 
wise made permanent, while ld. per lb. was imposed on tea, and the 
duty on dried and candied fruits increased to 2d. perlb. The following 
are the Customs duties now in force :— 


Articles. Rate of Duty. 


On all kinds of spirits and spirituous compounds imported, 
Snirits- and not otherwise enumerated ............-2-ceccececececeeeee. @ proof gall., 14s. 
*PTIYS No allowance beyond 16°5 shgll be made for the underproof 
| of any spirit of a less strength than 16°5 underproof. 
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Articles. Rate of Duty. 


Case spirits—Contents of two, three, four, or five gallons 
shall be charged— 
Two gallons and under as two gallons. 
Over two gallons and not exceeding three as three 
gallons. 
Over three gallons and not exceeding four as four gallons. 
Over four gallons and not exceeding five as five gallons. 


( 
| 
| 
| Bitters, essences, fluid extracts, sarsaparilla, tinctures, 
| medicines, infusions, and toilet preparations contain- 
Spirits 4 ing— 
| Not more than 25 per cent. of proof spirit.................. ? gall., 3s. 6d. 
| Not more than 50 per cent. of proof spirit ............... 5 78. 
| Not more than 75 per cent. of proof spirit ............... », Os. 6d. 
| If containing more than 75 per cent. of proof spirit ... 3. el 4s: 
| If containing spirit overproof to be charged as spirituous 
| COM POUNGS rosie ee hence nee See eae ae ee eee .- @ proof gall., 14s. 
[Methylated spiniGen se yer ee VY gallon, Id. 
| Perfumed spirits, perfumed waters, Florida water and 
We Byers eee ee inn eee ee # liquid gall., 20s. 
( Sparkling-—For six reputed quarts, or twelve reputed 
Hee DINGS batac eee ncaa ee nye Deen ect aes eee eo 10s. 
Warnes Oc Here ii saat rer eee ee ee a Y gallon, 5s. 
| Other kinds—-For six reputed quarts, or twelve reputed 
I 1200 FR ee Pee ee ee Oe eet er ee ge rr 5s. 
In w VEAL e aeee vee ete ae # gallon, 6d. 
Beer, ale, porter, spruce, In wood or jar Y gallon, 2 
Z. insbottlon. ...7c.e ese ee - 9d. 
or other beer, cider, - 
a Ye For six reputed quarts, or twelve re- 
and perry. 7: 
(ee DUbeU pints psa a en ee o 9d. 
( Delivered from ship’s side or from a Customs Bond for 
| home consumption—manufactured, unmanufactured, 
mean Ceenittee nae pees seieiers soccer wae talemee nea eee Rae iF lb., 3s. 
| Unmanufactured, entered to be manufactured in the 
a ai = } / . ‘o 
lobacco - colony. At the time of removal from a Customs 
| Bond or from an importing ship to any licensed 
| tobacco manufactory for manufacturing purposes only 
| into tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes ........0...e.ccceeee s Is. 
ESRCED WASH eet pene eee eee et ee ae - 3d. 
Cigars and cigarettes (including wrappers in latter casc)............... m 63. 
Opium and any preparation thereof ................ccccccesessecscceceeceeens oe 20s 
Candles per lb., or reputed package of that weight, and so in pro- 
portion for any such reputed weight, night lights, and stearine 4? Ib., 3d. 
LONI Sti, UROG 32 sae ee i ee Free. 
USAT Lenn OC aaron. te eee sede nae pee eeas Saree Reece ? cwt 4s. 
Sugar—raw, and solid glucose ................ccccceccecserssssese eeceecescce . 3s. 
Molasses and treacle—glucose (liquid) and syrup 2.0.0 0......cecccee0... er 2s. 
DAS CULL Eee eee ee BT CO Ie COT ae eer ee W Ib., td. 
Confectionery (including cakes, comfits, liquorice, liquorice paste, 
lozenges of all kinds, cocoanut in sugar, sugar-candy, succades, 
and sweetmeatis) <5... iss ence Shoveces eos ores es stesleo co. scew. coe: os 1d. 
Fruits—Dried, candied and prunes (exclusive of dates) .....,. are 2d. 
Jams and jellies—per lb. or reputed package of that weight, and 
so in proportion for any such reputed weight.............. ......... Be $d. 
Preserves and canned fruits, fruits boiled, peel drained, or GRY: 3 5d. 
Tea Ce oe ee ed . ee ee see > . 39 Id. 
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Customs REVENUE. 


The amount of revenue collected by the Customs, including excise, 
etc., during each of the last five years, is given in the following table :— 


SON acta rt ee Sa gE re I 


Particulars of Receipt and Rate 











| 
| eo 


Amount Collected. 















































of Duty. 
1894. | 1895. 1896. 1897. | 1898. 
Et a nn eR OSS | 
| | 
Import DvTIES. £ | £ £ £ £ 
Spirits § ® gallon, 20s. 4,882 | 4,786 5,578 5,445 5,014 
ale a i - 14s.| 651,870 | 636,488 | 653,652 | 641,621 | 685,705 
Methylated Spirits...) 0” le ae io 
Wine—Still............ fe 5s. 17,941 | 17,217 17,265 16,091 16,245 
Wine—Sparkling ...... = 10s. 5,861 | 6,092 7,045 | 6,695 6,381 
Ale and beer in wood... a 6d. 21,747 | 21,205 20,845. | 22,052 19,419 
Ale and beer in bottle... ” 9d. 32,825 | 30,341 34,181 | 34,708 30,997 
Tobaceo--Manufactured # Ib., 8s.| 135,189 ,; 138,204 141,751 | 188,706 139,355 
Tobacco in leaf ......... a 3s. 821 | 1,672 1,703 1,73 2,758 
Tobacco for Manufactur- | 
ing purposes only.... = 1s. 26,761 31,552 34,128 | 43,926 53,874 
CRN oo ke saves ost to - ” 6s. 55,329 55,299 53,848 | 56,607 57,135 
Cigarettes .....5... 0-0 - 6s. 17,864 20,765 20,241 24,451 26,069 
Sugar—Refined ........ B ewt., 6s. &d.| 518 743 972 | ae ee 
Sugar—Refined ........ a Ges NG eases, coos eats aceus on ee oc | |231 177 
Sugar—Refined........ o Reig Cte ee oe Eomeaetee 233 
Sugar—Raw .......... 5s. 95,344 89,549 88,7990 SGj058:| .....- 
Sugar—Raw .......... P CS) ee Sn (er eo | at obi 49,699 31,323 
Sugar—Raw .......... re Be oe acca | een lapieree |e gecessane bay 32 a 42,549 
OO po eae ~ 3s. 4d.| 961 597 944 | MOI), csp 
WQIGRBOS ici. 2. sow asics . DAC a cae ols wp oe ae eh soeveeies 641 239 
a 2 eee - rT aoe | CEN Day ania Ir early Lanes eye 414 
Sugar, Refined, ex Re- | 
RE. or rdas so sictaa' «> is 6s. 8d. 691 “1 Rp EMO k, Rae Em Ree ce 
Sugar, Refined, ex Re- 
OS Rae ee gr ee a os Sia Yb Dae aie (rer ees 293 248 
Sugar, Refined, ex Re- | 
ET SOUR RR ae a eee ar MS ee el ae eae ] oa aisle lcincier #300 
Sugar, Raw, ex Refinery re 5s.| 62,070 39,490 89,210 ATMO acess 
Sugar, Raw, ex Refinery .s A re bee ep Be seh ui cies ta 29,240 10,937 
Sugar, Raw, ex Refinery » A a rae Vail eee Peeoer 16,970 
Molasses ex Refinery .. AS 3s. 4d. 4,233 6,200 7,600 | ay fi (7a io 
Molasses ex Refinery . Pere es + a Fess barnes 13,784 2,029 
Molasses ex Refinery me C5 |e eee asc eee renih aero §/2,800 
DOMME asa es # Ib., 14d.| 11,732 9.876 | ....... ee ore: base eae 
Mier oo. mn i eee eee 11,169 | 35701 © ..-a.. 
Te Sis ss. oie.e asso’ ' 7 per ner a8 Mey errr Berets oes | 4,198 7,305 
QF: 2.974 | r As : ¢ 2 
Cictediimery nn f | BS) ee| et Os 
TEs iiss «30,0 0 bst0.00 % 20s.| 16,208 15,719 | 16,616 17,248 | 18,726 
TI cts 050 we 00.6 is-0'0 # ton, 60s. 15,514 16,004 | 16,392] ...... 454 
Dried Fruits .......... 8 Ib., 2d.| 48,966 58,993 | 62,273 59,921 32,282 
Dried Fruits .......... ie TO ea eee lean ecee a eee 14,517 
Timber—Rough ....... # 100ft. sup.,1s.6d.! 39,737 35,780. |. FAsPOB occa] ro scree 
Timber—Dressed....... a 3s.| 10,808 1O:O08 4 IEAM 1S era eo reece 
: # gallon id.| 52,226 G50. | 49ST: nts. alice ee 
sist cis see ooo ea i / si 5 me - ee “ | 6 002 10,978 | .....- 
OT ae a .. @cental, Is.) 32,825 17,423 | Foe ae 
What... a 10d.| 6,405 Sane iG meee Re oe Oe she 
Duty collected on Samples of Spirits........) 132 115 | 124 | 147 | 149 
Other Sopra Duaee te oe ee | 272,347 311,605 75,019 27,700 | 29,844 
F 10 per cent. 353,825 344,699 | 4 SD ee ee 
Ad valorem Duties / gages | “60,510 59,120 | os eae 
| 3 ne 5 5 de | ' 
TOTAL IMPORT DUTIES .. .1..0.0. 022.0: | 2,060,930 | 2,047,507 | 1,406,969 | 1,250,176 | 1,259,237 
| 
# To 31st December, 1895 ; free from that date. + To 30th June, 1896; free from that date. 
t To 30th June, 1896. From ist July, 1896. | Reduced rate from 1st July, 1897. 


g 

| 3 

| © 
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Reduced rate from 1st July, 1898. 
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1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. 
) } 
£ £ £ | «£ £ 
EXCISE. 

Colonial Distilled Spirits ..... @gal., 14s. 14,694 8,606 5,609 | 5,025 | 2,865 
Excise on Tobacco .......... # Ib., 1s. 3d. 108,281 117,734 116,101 | 117,046 124,545 
Excise on Cigars and Cigarettes.. ,, 2s. 6d. 15,011 17,183 21,840 | 24,324 29,075 
Pxcite-on: Beer... 6. cs cee ee @ gal., 3d. 118,855 122,773 127,217 | 135,080 | 145,936 
‘Tobaeco Factory License Fees.............. 1,244 1,356 youn | ,123 | 1,067 
Tors Topeaee,. . 2. eee { 258,085 267,652'| 272,102 282,598 | 303,48S 
i——— |——— —. 

| | 

MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS. | 

| 
Tax.on:Chinese............. Se cn ee 300 200 | 200 | 300 | 300 
Bonded Warehouse License Fees .......... 10,146 10,530 8,858 | 7,017 | 6,367 
Rent of Goods in Queen’s Warehouse ...... 34 51 | 54 | 16 | 24 
PR re cere etic ie ae ren eae 31,402 31,261 31,722 | 16,849 17,321 
darbour and Light Rates .................. 21-919 22,679 23,399 | 24,732! 24.534 
Removal Dues. ............0.000000. re 4,836 5,042} 5,695! 6,990] 5,898 

Shipping Fees (at ports other than Sydney | 
OFVINGWORSMG) 5:55 6156 as tees ee 10 | tf 9 | 11 | 10 
Attendance of Officers superintending repacks 2 917 | 261 | § | 26 
Crown’s Share of Seizures and Penalties*.... 669 274 875 | 669 | 715 
Surplus Proceeds, Sale of Overtime Goods*.. 246 296 | 184. | 13 178 
Tonnage Rates at Newcastle................ 8,33 8,692 | 8,319 | 8,968 | 9,767 
Tonnnage Rates at Wollongong ............ ...... ar 132 | 323 | 316 
Tobhaceo—Licenses to Sell .................. 573 | 635 581 | 6352 G12 

MIN@GHANCOUA Mn. tri aw te tees eran nt Memoria Hh rseericae | ier tte Wie ise 
SOUEELEROG Es yee eee ee ee 1,022 358 376 | 388 386 
ToTAL MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS...... £ 78,807 80,942 80,165 | 66,916 5G, D904 
ToTAL AMOUNT COLLECTED .............. £) 2,397,822 | 2,396,101 | 1,759,236 | 1,599,690 | 1,629,629 
| = 

DRAWBACKS AND REFUNDS .............. £ 53,957 | 74,563 | 41,993 13,041 | 11,314 
Net Customs AND ExciszE REVENUE......£) 2,348,865 2,321,538. | 1,717,243 | 1,586,649 | 1,618,315 





| 
| 
| 
| 
! | 
{ 


* Collected by Customs Department and paid direct into the Treasury. 


The revenue derived from imported spirits, inclusive of perfumed 
spirits and samples, during the past ten years, was :— 





Quantity on which Amount of duty 





Year. duty was paid. DULY. collected. 
gallons. £ 

1889 1,164,360 | 14s. and 15s. 804, 426 

1890 1,196,561 | l4s. and 15s. 827,314 


48. 
1891 1,241,503 14s., 15s., and 20s. | 869,513 


1892 1,158,703 i4s. and 20s, $12,560 
1893 975,971 14s. and 20s, 684,352 
1894 936, 125 14s. and 20s. 656,884 
1895 914,054 14s. and 20s. 641,389 
1896 939,368 14s. and 20s. 659,354 
1897 | 922,046 14s. and 20s. 647,213 
1898 984,591 14s. and 20s. | 690,868 
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Colonial distilled spirits are subject to an excise equal to the duty 
on imported spirits. In 1886 the quantity entered for consumption was 
9,733 gallons, on which a sum of £5,846 was paid; but in 1887, not- 
withstanding the increased duty levied, the quantity subject to excise 
increased to 15,762 gallons, and the amount of duty to £10,754. In 
1892 the duty collected amounted to £21,132 on 30,187 gallons of 
spirit distilled, in 1893 to £18,165 on 25,950 gallons, in 1894 to 
£14,694 on 20,991 gallons, and in 1895 to £8,606 on 12,294 gallons. 
Consequent upon the closing of the only distillery in the colony in the 
middle of the year 1895, the production of locally distilled spirits 
decreased considerably, and the diminished duties of the last few years 
are thus accounted for. In 1896 the duty collected amounted to only 
£5,609 on 8,013 gallons, in 1897 to £5,025 on 7,179 gallons, and in 
1898 to £2,865 on 4,093 gallons. 

Still wine is subject to an import duty of 5s. per gallon, and sparkling 
wine to 10s. per gallon. The import of the firstnamed is now less 
than it was ten years ago, and the Customs revenue derived from this 
article has considerably declined. The amount of still wine imported 
during 1898 was 64,980 gallons, on which £16,245 duty was paid. The 
quantity of sparkling wine on which duty amounting to £6,381 was 
collected was 12,762 gallons. The growing favour in which Australian 
wine is held, and the general depression, which has limited the amount 
of money available for luxuries of this kind, have had the effect of 
reducing the importations of foreign wine. 

The import of ale and beer was larger during 1891 than in any 
previous year, the quantities of beer imported, on which duty was 
paid, being 1,017,617 gallons in wood and 1,481,681 gallons in bottle, or 
a total of 2,499,298 gallons ; in 1898 the figures had fallen to 776,760 
gallons and 826,587 gallons respectively, paying duty to the amount of 
£50,416, at the rate of 6d. per gallon for beer in wood or jar and 9d. for 
bottled. The excise duty on beer brewed in the colony is at the rate of 
3d. per gallon. It was first collected for the second half-year of 1887, 
and amounted to £63,565, the quantity on which duty was paid being 
5,085,217 gallons; in 1892, excise duty amounting to £135,090 was 
collected on 10,807,200 gallons; and this was the highest total reached 
until 1898, when the duty amounted to £145,936 on 11,674,880 
gallons. As a set-off against the duty thus imposed, no duties are 
levied on hops and malt. 

The duties levied on tobacco imported into the colony are, on the 
manufactured article, 3s. per lb. ; on tobacco for manufacturing purposes 
if delivered from bond to any licensed tobacco manufactory, ls. per lb.; 
on the leaf if delivered from bond for home consumption, and not to any 
licensed factory, 3s. ; and on cigars and cigarettes, 6s. ‘The excise on 
tobacco made in the colony is 1s. 3d. per lb., and on cigars and cigarettes, 
2s. 6d. The total amount of import duties collected on tobacco and 
cigars during 1898 was £279,191, which was larger by £13,766 than the 
amount collected in 1897. 
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In 1884 excise duties were first levied on tobacco manufactured in 


the colony. 





The amount collected annually during the last ten years 








was :— 
Year. Tobacco. beh eee Year. Tobacco. Cone 
£ £ | £ £ 
1889 123,212 1,150 1894 108,281 15,61] 
1890 118,287 2,806 1895 117,734 17,182 
1891 123,937 7,425 1896 116,101 21,840 
1892 ]22,789 10,265 1897 117,046 24,324 
1893 111,035 13,188 1898 124,545 29,075 











After the duty was increased in 1886 the revenue derived from the im- 
ported leaf was found to decline, the place of the imported article being 
supplied by leaf grown in the colony. To meet this falling off, the excise 
duty lev ied on colonial-made tobacco entered for home consumption was 
increased, in March, 1887, from 1s. to 1s. 3d. perlh. If the American leaf, 
which is subject to a duty of 1s. per lb., were used exclusively in the manu- 
facture of tobacco in the local factories, the actual duty paid on the finished 
product would have been, previous to the alteration in the tariff, 2s. per 
lb., and 2s. 3d. since the alte ration, as against 3s. for the imported article. 
But imported leaf is by no means exclusively employed—large quantities 
of locally-grown leaf are used, and the absolute amount of duty paid per 
lb. on the tobacco made in the colony, other than cigars and cigar- 
ettes, was ls. 64d. in 1888, Is. 648d. in 1889, Is. 635d. in 1890, 
ls. 6y%d. in 1891, ls. 64d. in 1892, ls. 7d. in 1893, 1s. 62d. in 1894, 
ls. 7d. in 1895, Is. 72d. in 1896, Is. 83d. in 1897, and ls. 94d, in 1898. 
This subject is more fully dealt with in the subsequent chapter on 
‘ Agricultural Production.” 

The duty on tea, 3d. per tb., was abolished in March, 1892; and for 
a period of 6} years the import of this article was free, a duty of Id. 
per lb. being imposed on 3rd November, 1898. While the 3d. duty 
was in force the amount of revenue varied very little from year to year, 
being a little over £100,000. ‘The revenue received from this source 
for the nine years from 1884 to 1892, and for the year 1898, is shown’ 
below. The increase in 1891 was due to withdrawals from bond in 
anticipation of an increase of duty, which, however, was not imposed :— 














Year. Amount. Year. Amount. 
£ mo 
1884 100,059 1889 108, 954 
1885 98,915 i890 106,986 
1886 105,979 1891 120,326 
1887 106,815 1892* 4,009 
1888 100,617 1898+ 3,786 
To lst March. fT F rom ard Noveiber 
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The duty on sugar has been subject to considerable alterations during 
the past few years. A scale of diminishing duties was established on 
Ist January, 1896 ; but, from 3rd November, 1898, a permanent tariff 
of 4s. per ewt. on refined sugar, and 3s. per cwt. on raw sugar, was 
fixed. The Commissioners of Customs only include loaf sugar under the 
heading of refined, and the quantity imported during 1898 was but 
4,259 ewt., paying duty to the amount of £958. The duty collected on 
raw sugar, which includes all the ordinary sugars of trade, amounted 
to £101,779 during the year, and the collections for the past ten years. 
' appear in the following table :— 


Year. | Amount. 1 








Quantity. | | Year. Quantity. | Amount. 
= = : : i 
| ewt. | £ | ewt. | > 

1889 | 642,880 | 160,720. | 1894 | 629,656 | 157,414 
1890 558,540 | 139,625 | 1895 | 516,156 129,039 
1891 519,725 | 129,931 | 1896 | 712,000 178,000 
1892 521,444 130,362 | 1897 | 557,503 119,641 
1893 | 414,048 | 103,602 1898 | 608,093 101,779 





—— 





The other articles which produced most revenue in 1898 were fruit, 
green and preserved, which yielded £46,866; opium, £18,726 ; bitters, 
sarsaparilla, essences, and tinctures, £16,426 ; candles, £7,305 ; molasses, 
£5,482 ; confectionery, £4,598 ; jams and jellies, £3,974 ; glucose, 
£2,393 ; and other articles, £3,843 ; these amounts, together with those 
already given for spirits, wines, beer, tobacco, and sugar, making up the 
amount of duties collected, viz., £1,259,237. From this amount, how- 
ever, drawbacks and refunds were allowed to the amount of £8,948, so 
that the net revenue was £1,250,289. During the same period the excise 
duties amounted to £303,488, and drawbacks and refunds to £1,951, 
leaving the net duty £301,537. The net import and excise duties 
together were £1,551,826. 

The following table shows the net Customs revenue, exclusive of 
harbour dues, etc., in each colony for the year 1898 :— 








Colony. | Import Duties. Excise. Total 
| 
| £ £ £ 
New South Wales...| 1,250,289 301,537 1,551,826 
Victoria ...............| 1,;908;051 309,520 2,217,571 
Queensland ............ | 1,267,757 131,083 1,418,840 
South Australia ......| 581,741 36,966 618,707 
Western Australia...| 896,620 10,211 906,831 
Tasmania ......... Wades 405,618 21,18] 426,799 
New Zealand ......... 1,961,726 78,842 2,040,565 
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A statement of the amount per head is apt to lead to false conclusions, 
for it has to be borne in mind that a low consumption of taxable goods 
under a high tariff may give a revenue per head not greater than a high 
consumption under a low tariff. 

The gross Customs’ revenue collected at Sydney, outports, and inland 
stations during the year 1898 is shown below :— 




















Station. Amount. Station. Amount. 
| £ | £ 
SVONOV Goer eosce ler ecsees | 1,390,327 | Mulwala ..... .........6.4| 2,624 
| || Mungindi .................. | 50 
fe 5 eee errr 18,153 ‘|| Newcastle.................. | 109,253 
Boggabilla ...... seen: | 211 || Richmond River ......... 13 
Bout he it. cons 13,994 || Swan Hill Crossing...... 1,496 
Brewarrina.......... Beers | 2,291 | ocwmrwal:o.o-. <5 cei 0.- oe: | 3,883 
COMMA nn eee ee | 2,200 || Tweed River ............ | 8 
Cornea Cae ee ce 5,648 | Wallangarra...........:... | 696 
Denihauim: «:..-....5....:-<- 7,313 | Wentworth ... ....... ... 5,043 
Eden is. ere | 74 «|| Wilcannia.................. 8,812 
PISUOM eee ene | 525. ill WWikkyainao90..--2----. 5. 37,034 
Grafton oo, 99 | Wollongong «0.0.2.0... | 463 
RbOwlong scent 640 | Paid direct to Treasury) 1,099 
Moamawece eee 8,129 | —_———_— 
Morpeth ............ prs 9,553 | Total ... £| 1,629,629 











Exclusive of the receipts from the public wharves, and of the pay- 
ments received from the Marine Board, the revenue of the Customs 
Department in 1898 was £1,560,154; and the expenditure, including 
the value of the stores and stationery used during the year, £52,679, or 
£3 7s. 6d. for every £100 collected. This average cost, which is 6d. 
less than that in 1897, does not include the interest on £188,000, the 
capital value of the land and buildings occupied in the transaction of the 
Customs business. 
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ForEsSTRY. 


PEW countries have such a wealth of timber as New South Wales 

possesses. Its woods are as varied as they are valuable, ranging 
from the ironbarks, unsurpassed for work requiring hardness and dura- 
bility, to the kinds suitable for the most delicate specimens of the 
cabinet-maker’s art. It must be confessed, however, that some varieties 
of timber trees, at one time very plentiful, and which, had they received 
attention at the hands of the State, would be plentiful still, are now 
hard to find in any district to which there is easy access. But this is 
the common experience of new countries, where the pionecrs, whether 
settlers or timber-getters, cut down indiscriminately, giving no thought 
to anything but their immediate requirements. 

The necessity of preserving the timber resources of the colony, by 
preventing the ruthless destruction of the best species of brush and 
hardwood which was being carried on, principally in the Clarence 
River district and in the eucalyptus forests on the Murray, led the 
Government, in 1871, to establish throughout the country a certain 
number of Forest Reserves in which permission to cut timber should be 
granted upon payment of a fixed fee. It soon became apparent that 
stringent regulations alone could put a stop to the reckless operations 
of the licensed timber-getters ; but it was not until September, 1878, 
that such regulations were issued. These appeared not a day too soon, 
as the best species of cedar, which abounded in the Clarence River 
districts, had been exploited to such a wasteful extent that the supply 
of this magnificent timber threatened to give out. Cutting down indis- 
criminately trees of all sizes, and clearing the lower lands of their best 
timber, the cedar-cutters, after disposing of all that could be cheaply 
transported, or easily floated down the rivers in time of flood, left a 
considerable surplus of felled timber to lie and rot on the ground. Then 
they travelled farther north, to carry on the same depredations along 
the rivers of the neighbouring colony of Queensland. The same system 
had been pursued in the gum forests of the Murray. Considerable 
quantities of excellent timber were destroyed in the forest reserves of 
that part of the colony, to the detriment of the district, which was 
deprived of its natural weaith, and to the injury of the colony at large, 


which suffered the loss of much of its best timber without receiving an 
equivalent in revenue. 
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In 1875 the office of Forest Ranger was first created, and this led to 
the formation, in March, 1882, of a Forest Conservation Branch, the 
administration of which has been the subject of many changes, being 
first attached to the Department of Mines, then to the Chief Secretary’ S 
Department, afterwards to the Department of Mines and Agriculture 
again, and more recently—in 1897—to the Department of Lands. On 
the formation of the branch in 1882, the colony was also subdivided into a 
number of forest districts. These are inspected by forest rangers, whose 
duty it is to report on the existing state of proclaimed reserves, control 
the operations of licensed timber-getters, receive royalties on the various 
kinds of timber upon which such dues may be levied, and report upon 
applications to improve the grazing capacity of forest lands, by destroying 
useless or superabundant timber. In performing many of these duties the 
forest rangers, it may be mentioned, are assisted by the mounted police 
force. The area of reserves under the supervision of the Dey artment 
on the 31st December, 1898, is shown in the following table :— 


Class. Area in Acres. 
Class A re ee een tee 2,845,071 
Class eB ee ee eee eee eee 148,799 
Classi Crocs ee ne ere ee Paws 
Ota eecse eee aeuee 5,896,581 


As shown in the above table, reserves for the preservation of timber 
are divided into three classes, according to their importance and the 
particular quality and value of the timber which they contain ; and, in 
addition, there are a small number of: reserves which are at present 
only used for the purpose of planting selected species of trees. Licenses 
are issued to cut timber on reserves in class A at a fixed fee of £6 per 
annum, or 10s. per month, without royalty; and on reserves in Class B, 
at £9 per annum, or 15s. per month. On reserves in Class C, general 
permits to cut timber for saw-mills are issued at a rate of £6 per annum, 
or 10s. per month, to which is added the payment of a royalty of not 
less than 3d. nor more than 3s. per 100 superficial feet, as may be 
decided by the Minister ; provided that when the trees are suitable 
for splitting only the roy ralty may be charged at not less than Is. 6d. per 
100 cubic feet. 


Licenses are also issued to cut and remove timber on ordinary Crown 
lands, except timber reserves, reserves for public recreation, sites for 
towns and villages, and areas permanently dedicated for any public 
purpose ; also lands within 13 5 chains of any navigabie river, lands held 
under conditional or special lease, or measured for sale, or within an 
enclosure of less than 200 acres, or within half a mile of a head station. 
The fee in this case is fixed at £3 per annum, 15s. per quarter, or 
5s. for any current month ; and the license enables the holder to cut and 
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remove any kind of timber except cedar, beech, blackwood, Moreton 
Bay pine, silky oak, rosewood, red and black bean, and coachwood, the 
license fee for cutting which is fixed at £6 per annum. 

The prescribed girth, 5 feet from the surface of the ground (except 
ironbark, which is to be measured 2 feet from the ground), under which 
measurement no felling of timbers is permitted, is given in the subjoimed 
table for the different species of trees :— 


Girth. Girth. 





Timber. ft. in. | Timber. ft. in. 
TUCO OOEE oy ivccecevsorevvseecsenses 0 | Cudgerie or Flindosa ............... 6 0 
OD 5 55ers ecevssecovrdesiccess i 6 | ee 6 0 
Tallow-wood ........ Pe oadeedon sass BO ON, oie econ eet ccaeo ewee 5 0 
Red gum or flooded gum ......... 4 CB | Kotlew Gear... ....0.ccvcevsevsceces vee 4 6 
“Ironbark (of various species) ... 7 6 | Black-wood ..... Reed se sa ataeen ce eetieae 4 6 
Hoop or Moreton Bay pine ...... + 6 | Neliew bee .... .....ccccvsvescccorveres 4 6 
POOUEIOES ce since ccovesvae overs sen. 4 6 | Shavewond..............c..cccccssoeeees 4 6 
Blaser: ....... crcvecersosceecssee: +O | EO noe inceveyes enoreceses 4 6 
ONIOR WOO... ss rvecenvsevierworns x TB): I recccconwecverwtenvns atcorcs' 4 6 
Mountain ash (Flindersia aus- BOGRMEUOGOIM: 5.0... .s5 0s icesseseees 4 6 
[uc ORR epee Son Neen araeee 7 6 | Corkwood (Ackama Muelleri) ... 4 6 
Grey or blue gum .................. (i gd | re a 4 0 
Weoellybutt S3o5...o..ccccccsscoscees 7 O | Pigeon-berry ash .................... 4 0 
Brush or white box.................. 7 O | Black, red, or white pine ......... 3 0 
RUEBOT AIG. 6 5. nscew: cov dvedsice cave EO: | GEDIOINE | Sosa cves cocks cs. sds Soares 3 0 
SL) | ae a a re SO | SMM oo sccecseteeder fos voeca-n0e 3 0 
WERE 50 vaso voriecererevewsies és 1 'O | RR no can war saets bacsesisie 3 0 
White beech........cecceseessseeseee, 7 0 | Maiden’s blush.......00.0...00. 2.58" 0 
EAP AADOENS 65565251 d0s90deoce obese roves 7 30 | CGD oiscscovccssesoocuevesouss 3 0 
Negro-head beech ............0.04., 7 O |} Corkwood (Endiandra Siebert 
Rosewood ........... Ridtiewinticmdsisdouds 7 0| MIE OCHERS): .. hon .cescevevewe 3 0 
Peppermint or red-wood ......... 1 (0 | Mativetoltve:.. 000 0ceccovecreveowcees 3 0 
Swamp mahogany ..............0.6. (ey 3 0 
Vovest:Ted- gant... :c.cc0c-...05 ; fete. che Ont panne oc ord a: seresies Sore reece 3 0 
Silky oak (Grevillea robusta)...... 6 0 | Waterigrm: ........600.... renee 3 0 
Mahogany (forest and red)......... ONG SR nocieccrcdvces cacevenswesecev'e 3 0 
Mahogany (white) ..............0... CO: | TPRREOW 5.0000. <ecceceyerdenwes vores 3 0 
*Stringybark ........ Rocce adeedesers Sf, SRS ey pling reece vince eon or outer 3 0 
Box and grey box..............2...00. 6 0 | Honeysuckle ........ prone ree aes 3 0 
WHPIOE eons ccvevevssesreescevesss 6 0 | Biiver odkk ....ccc.....eccceres os Poneto 3 0 
cencscpecr ng Oe EO GO | I op os cerrrsow citer oper ns 3 0 
Mountain gum ............00ccseseeee 6 0 | Silky oak (Orites excelsa) ....... . & ®B 
GE hic eds Scgccongeiine. S 0. | BeOWR IMO 0.20. sccccrperevcovewens 3 0 
t 


* West of Great Dividing Range, 4} feet for ironbark and 4 feet for stringybark. 


The license fee for stripping wattle-hark is fixed by Regulation at not 
less than 10s. nor more than 40s. per month. No tree of less girth than 
15 inches of the black or feather-leaf species, nor less than 12 inches of 
the golden or broad-leaf species of wattle, measured at 2 feet from the 
ground, is permitted to be stripped; and each tree is required by the 
regulations to be thoroughly stripped before the person so employed 
passes on toanother. Permits are also issued for cutting piles and mining 
props, and for thinning out timber, in order to improve the growth of 
the trees remaining ; and for cutting and removing from a reserve a 
specified number and kind of trees. 
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Infringements of the timber regulations are punishable by fine, not 
exceeding £5 for the first offence, £10 for the second, and £20 for the 
third, irrespective of the value of the timber and material destroyed, 
for which also the offender may be held responsible. The number of 
prosecutions for illegally cutting and removing timber during the year 
1898 was 148, and convictions were obtained in 112 cases. 

In the reserves subject to royalty, the quantity of timber cut during 
each of the past eight years is shown below. It will be seen that the 
quantity fluctuates considerably from year to year :— 


|) eee ana eran nas yee Spears 11,760,497 sup. feet 
| | +) SUMNER DS Pepa rae rae SORE ERNE Fra 15,818,000 fe 
PODS: coecnccos erovceccamvvessevereccenveses 10,506,472, 
i, eo Oe pee ne Den eee EE Ae ei ee eres 5,158,759 es 
1 ES eer eee 4,922,707 = 
1 5: | et te er ee 6,076,916 a 
|: OE ne erect ee er nee 4,820,827 op 
ROG seco ee coerose rs Nore ee 8,632,241 BS 


in addition to which a large quantity of sleepers and piles was obtained. 
The revenue of the Department from forestry in 1898 was £10,952, 
made up as follows :— 





Forest reserves— £ 
BermitzHcenses s..cscc-e ee eee riee Poaeaes SE Oe eee a75 
Timber-cutters’ licenses .............2...00ee0: ee ere eT e 823 
Wattle bark licenses and miscellaneous..................00:eee eee 418 

OV OlOS cet y eteresareces at cccesceanue comers er seen enema eet tert 4,973 

Crown lands— 

Quarry, wood-cutters’, cedar, and fuel licenses ............... 3,452 

Prickly pear leases, sales of confiscated material, and 
DONGIMOSM ere eee o as Peers ieee oer te oe aa ances 911 
MDOUAL ace ole ceceeie atures Pe eee ere £10,952 


The cost of administering the Department during the year was 
£3,137, as compared with £3,700 in 1897. This sum is exclusive of 
the cost of the services of Inspectors of Conditional Purchases acting as 
foresters. The amount received from the forest reserves and forest 
lands of the Crown in each year since the regulations were proclaimed 

‘ S 
on the 24th September, 1878, is shown below :— 


£ | £ 

ESTO ere eee TRB | ROBO gene sesee arses ane: 16,521 
1880 cots oer eee: ee ee 15,437 
Oe eres BONG | ROO cece reese. 18,455 
een ene EOSBer POO ae ee ee. 16,176 
re ae eres 9,547 
iT eee eae, ee 6,350 
eran Ce eS ae eee 6,534 
MOG Te ee 8,727 
i een 13,629 | BOOT cece ec 8,760 
EROR tec sees 19,019 3) ESUS een 10,952 


During the five years 1894—98, 97,353 acres of red gum forests, 115,384 
acres of pine forests, and 2.000 acres of coastal for ests were improved 
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by thinning-out and destroying the Superabundant growths. This 
work was carried out with the object of ensuring the maturity of a 
larger number of trees to the acre, and, in consequence of the ad- 
ditional light and air afforded, of their reaching that stage in about 
two-thirds of the time that would be taken under natural conditions. 
The cost of the thinning-out operations averaged 7s. 6d. per acre in the 
red gum areas, 4s. 5d. in the pine areas, and 7s. in the coastal areas ; 
and it is estimated that this outlay will return during the next twen ty 
years two.or three hundred marketable trees to the acre where the 
present unimproved average is but four or five trees. 

The Forest Conservation Branch is charged with the direction of 
a State Forest Nursery, which is situated at Gosford, in the beautiful 
district of Brisbane Water, where the acclimatisation of valuable 
foreign timber trees, and the conservation of such of the best indigenous 
species as might be likely to disappear, have received attention. The 
area set apart for the nursery is 65 acres, of which about one-half 
is cleared and cultivated. Among the indigenous trees which have 
been raised there may be mentioned tallow-wood, blackbutt, beef wood, 
silky oak, yellow pine, Richmond River beech, the best varieties of 
ironbark, and red cedar; besides a large number of indigenous and 
exotic shrubs, for the ornamentation of parks, hospital grounds, recreation 
reserves, and other public properties, from 40,000 to 50,000 plants being 
annually raised and distributed. Every year the surplus stock of plants 
is used in improving the uncultivated part of the nursery, by the 
formation of avenues and ornamental plots. As the different species 
mature, the seeds are collected, and either used for the purpose of raisin g 
fresh stocks, or exchanged for the seeds of varieties indigenous to foreign 
countries. Thus the nursery is gradually being made to serve the 
purpose of an arboretum. 

So far as the raising of native timbers is concerned, however, the 
Gosford Nursery is now but little used. As a matter of fact, the 
planting of hardwood seeds has proved so far from successful that only 
a small proportion of the seedlings have grown when replanted elsewhere, 
and it is open to doubt whether Australian hardwoods, when raised in 
nurseries, can be grown with any degree of success for the purpose of 
producing marketable timber. It is not only in this colony that efforts 
to grow the transplanted seedlings have given but barren results—a 
similar experience has been gained in other countries, where it has been 
found that the blue gum (4. globulus) and other hardwoods, when 
planted, never grow to any size, and lose their best characteristics in 
the foreign soil. But against this disappointing fact may be placed the 
abundant proof to be found throughout the forest reserves that nearly 
all the hardwoods of the colony reafforest themselves when the large 
trees are cut down, and what is required is protection for the young 
trees, which, indeed, they are sadly in need of. At the present. time 
these young trees are cut down in hundreds of thousands annually for 
mining props and other purposes which could be more effectually served 
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by split timber from mature trees, although, perhaps, the first cost might 
be greater. These remarks may not also apply to all the semi-hardwoods, 
such as the fancy and figured brush timbers, or to all the softwoods ; 
but in the case of the red cedar, it has been demonstrated in the Don 
Dorrigo reserves and elsewhere that the seedlings will not thrive when 
planted in the open. At Don Dorrigo, some years ago, spaces were 
cleared around the young cedar trees for the purpose of admitting light 
and air; but the experiment was not successful, the young trees growing 
in their natural state in an adjoining position proving the better in 
comparison. 

The consumption of wattle-bark is very great in the colony, where 
it is in large demand for tanning purposes. During 1898, 62,642 
ewt. of wattle-bark were imported, valued at £15,554, nearly 45,000 ewt. 
of this supply being obtained from Tasmania. It will thus be readily 
seen that there is room for a large development of the trade in New 
South Wales. The Forest Department has taken steps to prevent the 
indiscriminate stripping of the bark and the destruction otf the trees, 
which should have the effect of stimulating the industry. The license 
fees actually charged for stripping wattle-bark in the various districts of 
the colony range from 10s. to 15s. per month, although the regulations 
impose fees ranging to 40s. per month. 

Forestry is as yet only in its initial stages in New South Wales, and 
in fact in Australasia, and the establishment of a School of Forestry has 
been strongly advocated from time to time. Such a School of Forestry, 
where youths fresh from the higher schools could have imparted to them 
a sound practical knowledge of the many valuable timbers of the colony, 
together with sufficient botanical instruction to enable them to make a 
proper classification when called upon to do so, would, no doubt, be 
eagerly availed of by those desirous of qualifying as timber experts. 


Export oF TIMBER. 


The depression which affected the industrial life of Australia, in 
common with that of most other lands, has had the good effect of 
showing how desirable it is to diversify the industries of the country. 
In the past there was an undoubted lack of enterprise in pushing an 
export trade, a disposition being evinced to rest content with what was 
being done in this direction with a few products of the pastoral and 
mining industries. This apathy seems now to have been shaken off, and 
it is very probable that the near future will see a large increase in the 
shipments of domestic produce, and a successful attempt made to supply 
local wants with various descriptions of goods which are now imported. 
With no article of commerce was the failure to approach consumers 
in the densely-populated countries of the old world more marked than 
with timber. Although New South Wales is rich in hardwoods most 
suitable for use in the various forms of engineering construction, and 
an opening for this class of timber has long existed in Europe and 
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America, until recently but little had been done to open up a trade with 
those countries. For many years the development of the local timber 
trade proceeded on the assumption that the forests of the colony afforded 
a never-failing supply of merchantable woods; this mistaken notion is 
not now entertained, for the supply of some of the most popular of the 
hardwoods seems to be somewhat limited for an export trade. Still, 
there can be little doubt that there is for the present abundance of good 
timber of every description, and, if steps be taken to protect the young 
trees, there need be no fear for the future. The indigenous trees of the 
colony are being supplemented by the planting of good foreign species, 
and it has been stated, on expert authority, that the soil and climate of 
New South Wales are suitable to the growth of the favourite pines and 
hardwoods of commerce. It is, therefore, certain that, with the exercise 
of a reasonable amount of foresight, New South Wales would be able to 
favourably compete fora portion of the trade of countries less advantage- 
ously placed in respect of this important article. 

The timber resources of New South Wales are more valuable than 
those of any of the other colonies, and include at least twelve different 
species of hardwood trees suitable for export. Notwithstanding this, 
however, the export trade of the colony is exceeded by that of Western 
Australia and of New Zealand. This will be seen from the following 
table, which gives the exports of domestic timber of each of the seven 
colonies during the past seven years. Shooks and staves, doors, sashes, 
and other shaped articles are included in the figures; and sandalwood is 
credited to the colony of Western Australia : — 


Sn 
Exports of Timber. 

















Colony. | | | 
1892. { 1893. | 1894. | 1895. 1896. 1897. | 1898. 
£ | £ £ | £ | £ Lo Oe 
N.S. Wales..... | 59,028 41,565) 34,030 | 45,029 46,830 59,786) 76,941 
Victoria............ | 10,637} 7,083; 5,940/ 8,214] 11,991 11,677) 11,215 
Queensland ...... 17,925 5,187 2,720; 2,570] 5,304 7,816 8,189 
South Australia... 830 97 54 105! 247 824 124 
West’n Australia, 121,289 | 66,048 | 98,234 | 119,009 | 182,220 | 241,931 358,007 
Tasmania .......... | 39,301 18,090 20,347 | 32,685 | 32,997! 35,656 28,995 


New Zealand ...| 92,866 106,603 | 122,686 147,511 | 136,109 155,736 | 166,060 
arta taremmmecaiatnctaeclicss oooctias cs oore Re a g  ee 

The decline in the values evidenced in some of the years quoted was 
due to the stoppage of public and private works, consequent on the 
disturbed financial conditions prevailing in Australasia, the trade having 
been very largely an intercolonial one. _ It will be noticed, however, that 
trade is everywhere reviving. The efforts made during the last few 
years to capture a portion of the large timber trade of the United 
Kingdom are beginning to bear fruit, and the export returns show a 
continuous improvement. At first sight it may appear strange that 
Western Australia should lead the way here, its exports to the United 
Kingdom in 1898 being valued at £189,416. There is nothing surprising 
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in this fact, however, when it is remembered that, for years before New 
South Wales took steps to advertise the value of its timbers, both the 
Government and the private firms of Western Australia had steadily 
and persistently advocated the claims of their woods in the European 
markets, and had consequently secured a sound footing there before the 
mother colony seriously entered into the trade. Perhaps. the only regret- 
able result of this state of things was that Eurepean buyers, having 
been brought into contact with the Jarrah and Karri of Western 
Australia, acquired the impression that only red-coloured hardwoods 
could be durable, and were inclined to look askance at the pale-coloured 
timbers of New South Wales, such as Blackbutt and Tallow-wood. To 
some extent this absurd prejudice has been overcome, but not altogether. 
As a matter of fact, this colony possesses at least half-a-dozen distinct 
varieties of eucalypt which are equal in all respects to the Western 
Australian woods in durability and suitability for wood-paving. 

Up to the end of 1897 the yearly value of the timber exports from New 
Zealand to the United Kingdom exceeded that of New South Wales, 
but in 1898 the colonies changed places, the exports of New South Wales 
being valued at £11,814, and of New Zealand at £11,081. ‘The trade, 
however, is of entirely difterent classes of woods, New Zealand sending 
only Kauri pine, and New South Wales mainly hardwoods. New Zealand 
affords one of the best markets for the hardwoods of New South Wales, 
and at the present time the timber merchants of the mother colony are 
executing orders from the New Zealand Railway authorities for 3% 
million superficial feet of ironbark, and half a million superficial feet 
of tallow-wood, while large orders are annually received from the 
Harbour Boards and other constructing bodies. It is rare, indeed, for 
any of the Union Steamship Company’s steamers to leave Sydney or 
Newcastle without consignments of hardwood for New Zealand, and 
sailing vessels, carrying from 100,000 to 200,000 superficial feet of 
timber, leave the Clarence River and Port Stephens monthly for 
various New Zealand ports. 

In addition to its intercolonial trade, in which New Zealand plays so 
important a part, New South Wales has, as already stated, a growing 
trade with the United Kingdom, which in 1898 was represented in the 
Customs returns by a value of £11,814. These figures, however, are 
regarded with grave doubt by those in a position to gauge the exports 
of timber to Europe, and are believed to understate the actual trade, 
possibly because shippers do not care to let their rivals know the state 
of their business. Since 1896 the value of New South Wales timbers 
has been well advertised throughout Great Britain and the Continent, 
and an appreciable increase in the exports has been the result. Of 
course, the process of building up such a trade must necessarily be 
slow, for it will take time to prove to the municipal corporations and 
other users that the hardwoods of this colony are superior to all other 
timbers for wood-paving purposes—with the exception, perhaps, of 
Western Australian Jarrah, which is, without doubt, a first-class timber. 
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Up to the present, the results, so far as they have gone, are satisfactory. 
During the past twelve months, the hardwood sawmills have been kept 
going to their fullest capacity in cutting for home consumption and for 
the export trade; prices of timber have risen, and the many hundreds 
of men employed in the industry are enjoying increased prosperity. 

The following table shows the value of the timber shipped to each 
country from New South Wales in 1898, according to the Customs 
returns :— 




















Country. Value. |] Country. | Value. 

£ £ 
New Zealand.................. | 27,709 | New Guinea................. 613 
Queensland ............ ..... | 14,419 || United States ............... 399 
United Kingdom ............ | LL814 || France o.et......c6ccicecees se. 185 
WACPORIB ooo. ccc seein ears: | ey Ly fe fie 217 C1 cc ee 95 
New Caledonia............... 4,192 || Marshall Islands ............ 59 
South Sea Islands ......... 2,325 || Hawaiian Islands ......... 52 
|b a: Reape ay Se eee 2,279 || Cape Colony.................. 30 
South Australia ............ | yA te GEA 670i EF ae 4 
Neu Pommern ............... 1,350 || Norfolk Island..... ree 4 
Western Australia ......... | 1,285 || Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land ... 1 
CRIB bios. oe concnnee 1,223 | 
MRMIMING 6s i 5545 0¥ es icv cues 1,052 || f ig) °° ea £ 76,941 











The other colonies of Australasia took 67-99 per cent. of the exports, 
and the islands of the Pacific, 14-13 per cent. The proportion of 14°35 
per cent. went to the United Kingdom, as compared with 22-68 per cent. 
in 1897, 27-08 per cent. in 1896, 23-98 per cent. in 1895, and 3°68 per 
cent. in 1894, the value of the timber sent there being £11,814. 

The exports in 1898 were made up of the following :— 








Description. Quantity. Value 


estes 











£ 
Dressed timber .................. 85,371 sup. ft. 749 
Rough Sele 2 epee c cds ores ves 12,793,684 ,, 68,375 
2 Le ae an esac ee ae 19 No. 2,053 
| Ie aaa ee 6,332 ,, 1,194 
Sa Sy EDT ‘hee i 
RQNUO MUG FAUS: soo 2 or bcc ck: 120: 341 
oR SRSA 2 US Ro ea te 10 
RUIN igs ees os ua ved. -e O57 . <5 195 
Shooks and staves ............... 16,595 pkgs. 3,203 
oi, SEE EOS IR aT aR | 25 No. 40 
Raving DOCKS 3.03.) ..cc 2525. | 15,964 ,, 91 
2 2S Ree ae ee 359 ,, 680 
UNO gee a ae 9 
NE ee ease es ces iowa 76,941 
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Notwithstanding the great natural resources of the colony, the 
imports of timber are very considerable and largely exceed the exports, 
the, value of the import trade in 1898 being £409,075. Of this sum, 
‘however, re-exports to the value of £33,283 were made, leaving the 
imports for local use at £375,792. The bulk of the timber which comes 
into the colony consists of pines and other soft woods, the native pine 
being in some respects inferior to Oregon and Kauri, but there are other 
sottwoods equal to any of the timbers imported. The imports 
during the year consisted of dressed timber valued at £65,216, rough 
timber estimated at £302,488, and sundries, such as doors, sashes, 
shooks and staves, laths, shingles, and palings, worth £41,371. ‘The 
bulk of the dressed timber in 1898 came from N orway, which supplied 
no less than 7,091,492-sup. feet out of .a total of 10,448,236 sup. feet 
imported. New Zealand came second with 1,261,150 feet; while 
795,804 feet were imported from the United States, 491,003 feet from 
Victoria, 472,805 feet from South Australia, and 309,696 feet from the 
United Kingdom. Of the rough logs 25,257,061 feet came from the 
United States, 17,253,550 feet from New Zealand, 15,496,018 feet from 
South Australia, and 3,806,168 feet from Canada. The bulk of the 
United States exports are from Port Eureka, California ; and the 
Canadian, from Puget Sound. The trade returns show a somewhat 
large importation from the neighbouring colonies, but those colonies are 
not the places where the timber was grown. Victoria supphes the 
Riverina district ; and South Australia, Broken Hill, where there is a 
large demand for timber for mining purposes. 

The figures which have been given show how small is the export 
trade of New South Wales in timber, and how open it is to develop- 
ment. it is in the hardwoods of the country that the chief expansion 
of trade may be looked for. Australian hardwood trees are remarkable 
for the great size of the beams which may be obtained from them, as 
well as for the extreme-strength and durability of their wood. From 
the table given on page 68, it will be seen that the grey ironbark has. 
a resistance to breaking equal to 17,900 Ib. per square inch, as com- 
pared with a mean of 11,800 for English oak, and 15,500 for teak. 
None of the other timbers of the colony has so high a resistance 
to breaking as this description of ironbark ; but nearly all the varieties 
have a greater strength than oak. The absence of branches for the 
greater portion of the height enables the timber to be obtained to the 
best advantage ; and as full-grown trees of most varieties are rarely 
less than 100 feet high, with corresponding girth, the quantity of timber 
obtainable is very large. It will easily be seen, therefore, that the 
tambers of the colony are in every way suitable for building con- 
struction, wood-blocking, jetties, railway carriages, and other work in 
which durability is required. That the United Kingdom offers un- 
limited scope for the woods of New South Wales may be judged from 
the fact that it annually imports timber to the value of £25,000,000, 
or considerably more than the value of the whole domestic exports of 
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the colony. In 1898 its import trade in timber came to £23,483,546, 
composed as follows :— 


Hewn :— £ £ 
UM Sees tale decd ces co's 2,978,329 PER WON Boe ce cn care ee see 646,075 
UN di Setcpucee cists scsees 947,589 Furniture woods and hard- 
RRS 5525 wns pseees cas 693,629 woods :— 
Unenumerated ...... 271,092 Mahogany ............ 691,220 
Sawn :— Unenumerated ...... 860,750 
aa eae eee 14,572,561 House frames, fittings,etc. 1,338,822 
Unenumerated......... 483,479 —_—_—__——- 
cs Se a ane £23,483, 546 


In this trade Australasia, with its valuable resources, shared to the 
extent of about £240,000, or 1:02 per cent. The largest participant 
was Sweden, with £5,055,222; Russia’s share was £4,840,663, and 
Canada’s, £4,454,355 ; that of the United States, £3,385,650 ; while 
Norway supplied £1,771,220; Germany, £1,271,210; France, £623,795; 
and Burmah, £603,790. The hewn fir was pretty fairly distributed over 
the great countries of Europe ; the United States, Germany, and Canada 
sent the greater part of the oak; Burmah supplied from its forests six- 
sevenths of the teak; while nearly half of the unenumerated hewn timber 
was furnished by Canada. The kingdoms of Norway and Sweden, the 
Russian Empire, the Canadian Dominion, and the United States of 
America supplied the sawn pine; and the staves were principally the 
product of Germany, Russia, and the United States. The largest sup- 
plies of mahogany came from Mexico, British Honduras, the United 
States, and the West Coast of Africa, which between them furnished 
67,155 out of 77,810 tons of this favourite wood with English furniture- 
makers. Included in the sum of £860,750 shown as the value of other 
“furniture woods and hardwoods” imported, is £183,848—the value of 
42.676 tons of timber imported from the colonies of Australasia. Western 
Australia took the largest share with £163,836 ; then followed New 
South Wales, with £16,558; and Queensland, with £1,770. The 
shipments from the other colonies were very smal], amounting to but 
£960 from Tasmania, £483 from South Australia, £252 from Victoria, 
and £9 from New Zealand. The house frames, fittings, and joiners’ 
and cabinet work were mostly furnished by the United States, Germany, 
Sweden, Belgium, and France. 

It is impossible to say how much of the timber exports of other 
eountries could be displaced in the United Kingdom by Australian 
hardwoods and fancy timbers, but that the quantity is considerable 
cannot be doubted. Importers there have taken the best kinds offering 
for the purposes they had in view, and for the past two years New 
South Wales has been labouring to show, by the distribution of pam- 
phlets and in other ways—and not, as has already been pointed out, 
without some success, even at this early date—that many of its species 
of trees produce superior woods to those now used for certain classes of 
work. In the British Isles, whose coasts are so thickly studded with 
harbours, a vast quantity of timber is used for piers and jetties; and 
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for this class of work the turpentine, grey gum, and box timbers are 
very well fitted as compared with the woods of other countries, having 
a much longer life. For other constructive outdoor work, both above 
and below ground, in which strength and durability are desirable, for 
railway sleepers, and the paving ot streets, the hardwoods of the colony 
are very ‘suitable, while some kinds, such as the mountain ash, are 
fitted for the making of furniture. At the Chicago Exhibition the 
Commissioners for New South Wales Railways showed six sleepers, three 
of which had been taken out of the Suburban line after being in the road 
for twenty-four years, and three out of the Western line, near the 
Lithgow Zig Zag, which had been in the road for twenty-three years ; 
and these sleepers were but little the worse for wear. The Forest 
Department also exhibited railway sleepers, made of ironbark and red 
gum, which had stood the test of seventeen to twenty-five years’ constant 
use. A portion of the New South Wales Court was laid with wooden 
blocks of blue gum, blackbutt, tallowwood, forest mahogany, and box- 
wood, showing the suitability of these hardwoods for paving purposes. 
Ironbark was also tried for this purpose, but was not successful, being 
too slippery on the surface. The utility of many woods for such pur- 
poses has been proved in Sydney, the blocks, after subjection to heavy 
and continuous traffic for nearly ten years, having exhibited but slight 
wear. Professor Warren, in his work on “ Australian Timbers,” states 
that he is continually being shown specimens of timber, taken from 
bridges or piles in damp ground, which have been in use for forty to 
sixty years or more, and show no signs of decay whatever. 

Apart from the progress which has been made in bringing New South 
Wales timbers under the notice of English buyers, the foundation of what 
it is hoped may become a profitable trade has been laid on the Continent 
of Europe. In France and Germany there is an immense opening, not 
only for hardwoods for wood-paving and railway-carriage and waggon- 
building, but for softwoods, particularly the red-coloured varieties, for 
cabinet-work. At first the German people were inclined to doubt the 
statements published in regard to the timbers of this colony, but they have 
now become fully alive to their value, and are beginning to buy largely, 
the German steamers leaving Sydney taking consignments for Hamburg 
and other cities almost weekly. Also, Belgium has lately begun to buy 
New South Wales turpentine wood ; in fact, there are no bounds to the 
possibilities of the export trade, provided only suitable varieties are sent 
away. Some time ago the Government appointed an officer to inspect 
and brand timber for export; but only limited advantage is taken of this 
system by shippers, and it would be an undoubted benefit to the colony, 
as well as to buyers, if inspection were made compulsory, for there is no 
disguising the fact that in the New South Wales forests are to be found 
timbers of inferior quality but so alike in colour to the best hardwoods 
that deception could easily be practised, and their shipment would have 
a very prejudicial effect on trade in future years. This difficulty could, 
however, be overcome if Continental buyers insisted on receiving no 
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timbers which! had not undergone Government inspection .and were 
provided «with .a Government certificate, as this would compel the 
exporters to apply for inspection before shipping. 

It is estimated by the Forestry Department that the area of ironbark 
lands belonging to the Crown is 16,870,000 acres, on which there is 
sufficient timber ready for cutting to yield 1674 million sleepers, and 
that if private lands are also taken into account the number of ironbark 
sleepers alone which the colony can produce may be set down at 500 
millions, ‘sufficient for no less than a quarter of a million miles of 
railway track. It does not follow, however, that there is any appreciable 
supply .of this wood available for export to Europe, for against’ the 
figares quoted have to be placed the large quantities of ironbark required 
annually for the public works of the colony, and for New Zealand and 
other provinces of Australasia, while so far no provision has been made 
for the \protection of the young trees for future generations. As .a 
matter of fact, the export of ironbark, as well as tallow-wood and red 
mahogany, is to be deprecated, for these three woods are becoming 
very searce, and the remaining supply may well be retained for. ‘home 
consumption. Nothing is to be gained from the shipment of ‘these 
timbers ; there ‘are others, equally good for many of the required 
purposes, of which there.are abundant supplies, such.as grey gum, blue 
gum, blackbutt, spotted:gum, brush box, and turpentine. . Certainly, 
for structural purposes, none of these will compare with ironbark in 
breaking. strain, but it is only a matter of increasing the members by 
an inch or two to secure equai results. In point of durability, some of 
the kinds named will bear favourable comparison with ironbark, while 
for piles, for which this timber is universally used, grey gum is nearly 
equal to it'in dry driving, and turpentine 4s equal to it im ‘water 
driving. One result of its wholesale export is the extra cost to the 
Department of Public Works of sawn ironbark for truss bridge work 
throughout the colony, and the fact that the Railway Commissioners of 
New ‘South Wales. are now accepting any “approved hardwood” sleepers 
in lieu of ironbark. Some idea of this may be gained from the fact 
that whereas two years ago sawn ironbark for this particular class of 
work could be readily purchased in Sydney in large quantities at 14s. 
per 100 superficial feet, it ismow only obtainable in small quantities at 
28s. to 30s. per 100 superficial feet. Tallow-wood for bridge-decking 
has also increased in ‘price from 9s. 6d. to 10s. per 100 superficial feet 
to 12s. to 12s.:6d. 

The following is a list of the best of the New South Wales hard- 
woods, with the purposes for which they are most suited :— 

Blackbutt.—A height of 100 to 200 feet is attained by this tree, 
and iits diameter ranges from. 3 to 8 feet. It has even been found 
measuring 15 feet across, but this width is exceptional (It gives a 
first-class wood, strong.and durable, and suitable for house carpentry, 
bridge planking, paving blocks, ships’ decks, and other ‘purposes of :a 
similar kind. 
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Blue Gum (Eucalyptus saligna).—This tree reaches a height of 100 
to 120: feet, with a diameter of 3 to 5 feet. The timber is strong and 
durable; straight in. grain, and is easy to work. It is used in building 
construction. and ship-building, and for ships’ planks, wheel naves and 
felloes, paving blocks, etc. The so-called blue gum of New South Wales 
is red in ealaus; not ones red mahogany, apd ean, therefore, easily be 
distinguished from the blue gum (Lucalyptus « globulue) of "Pasmania 
and Victoria, which is a of a “pale yellow colour. An inferior growth 
of the. same tree is known by the name of Flooded Gum. 

Forest iiRoqonsy-— Tle height of this tree ranges from 60. to 120 feet, 
and.its diameter from 3 to 5 feet. Its wood is red in colour, and is strong’ 
and durable. It is suitable for pandas blocks, fencing, beams, rafters, 
and rough carpentry, while experts from Canada and elsewhere have 
pr onounced it suitable for h ugh-class cabinet-work,, if properly seasoned. 

Grey Ironbark.—This ue which grows to a height of 100 to 150 
feet, with a diameter of 2 to 5 feet, gives one of the very best of hard- 
woods. It is hard, heavy, tough, inlocked, and durable. It is suitable 
for piles, girders of br idges, railway sleepers, poles and shafts of carriages, 
and other like purposes. 

Mountain Ash.—This tree reaches a height of 100 to 150 feet, with a 
diameter of 3 to 4 feet. Its wood is tough, durable, and elastic ; and it 
splits easily. The timber is suitable for staves of casks, shingles, poles, 
shafts of drays, palings, rails, rough buildings, and some classes of fur niture. 

Narrow- owed Ironbark. _A height of. 100 to 150 feet is attained by 
this tree, with a diameter of 2 to 3 feet. Its wood is hard, heavy, 
strong, interlocked. and durable; and is suitable for railway sleepers, 
girders, spokes of wheels, poles and shafts of carriages, etc. 

Grey Box.—This tree grows to mammoth size in the Southern districts 
of the colony. The timber is strong, durable, and fairly straight- 
grained. It is used for paving blocks, posts, building purposes, 
mauls, railway sleepers, ete. 

Red Lronbark.—This eucalypt grows to a height of 100 to 150 feet, 
with a diameter of 3 to 5 feet. Its wood is highly valued for all pur- 
poses: in which strength and durability are required. Large beams and 
girders, railway sleepers, and draw-poles, are some of the purposes for 
which it is extensively used. 

She or Pale Ironbark.—This tree attains a height similar to that of 
the red ironbark, with a diameter of 4 to 5 feet. Its wood is highly 
appreciated, being hard, tough, strong, inlocked, and durable. It is used 
in bridge construction, and for railway carriages, poles of drays, spokes 
of wheels, piles, beams, and other similar purposes. 

Spotted Gum.—This eucalypt derives its vernacular name from the 
spotted appearance of its bark. It grows to a height of 100 to 150 feet, 
with a diameter of 2 to 4 feet. The timber is strong, close-grained, 
elastic, and durable ; and it splits well. It is suitable for paving blocks, 
ship: and house building, girders, coopers’ staves, cart and buggy 
shafts, ete. 
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Strinyybark.—The Eucalyptus microrrhyncha, or stringy-bark, grows 
to a height of 50 to 100 feet, and a diameter of 24 to 54 inches. It 
gives a light, hard, strong, and close-grained wood, which polishes well. 
House carpentry, flooring-boards, and fencing are some of the purposes 
for which it is most suited. 

Tallow-wood.—This tree, which grows to a height of 100 to 150 feet, 
with a diameter of 6 to 8 feet, gives a strong, durable, and handsome 
wood, which shrinks less than most Australian hardwoods, and 
rarely splits or shells. It is largely used for building purposes, especi- 
ally for flooring; and for boat-building, piles, bridge-decking, and 
paving-blocks. The flooring of the fine new building of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States, in Sydney, has been 
laid in parquetry with this wood. 

Lurpentine,—A height of 150 to 200 feet, with a diameter of 3 to 5 feet, 
is attained by this tree, the timber of which is much valued for piles, 
paving-blocks, posts, ship-building, girders, and other constructive pur- 
poses, being strong, hard, heavy, and durable, and most difficult to burn. 

White Box.—This tree grows from 50 to 60 feet in height, with a 
diameter of 20 to 40 inches. The timber is hard, tough, and durable, 
und possesses great lateral strength. It is suitable for naves, felloes, 
scantlings, jetty, and bridge-piles, planking, fencing, etc. 

Woollybutt.—This eucalypt reaches 100 to 150 feet in height, with a 
diameter of 3 to 5 feet. The timber, which is strong and durable, is 
suitable for house-building, wheelwrights’ work, fencing, felloes, spokes, 
shafts, ete. 

Present market rates in Sydney of the principal hardwood timbers 
are as follow :— 
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The cost of putting the timber on board vessels in Sydney is 9d. per 
100 superficial feet, in addition to the prices quoted above. The freight 
from Sydney to London may be stated at 5s. to 6s. per 100 superficial 
feet for sailing vessels, and 8s. to 10s. for steamers. Wood-blocking 
timber is always shipped in full cut sizes, but in long lengths, say 15 to 
25 feet, in order to prevent cracking and the extra expense of handling ; 
it can, therefore, only be quoted, as in the table above, at per 100 
superficial feet. Moreover, the wooden blocks used by the municipalities 
in England vary in size. 

The softwoods of the colony are found chiefly in the brush forests of 
the coast district, and rival those of any other part of the world. Some 
of the least known of the brush forest trees have wood grained and 
marked most beautifully, which is capable of receiving the highest polish, 
while others are fragrantly perfumed. These woods are adapted to the 
finest description of cabinet-meeting, and it is strange that their merits 
should have so long escaped attention. Amongst the chief varieties of 
woods of this class may be mentioned the red cedar, now unfortunately 
disappearing, the beautiful wood of which, somewhat resembling 
mahogany, is admirably adapted for the finer kinds of cabinet-makers’ 
work. Some of the cedar trees grow to immense size, as much as 2,500 
cubic feet of valuable timber having been obtained from one tree. In 
addition to the cedar may be mentioned rosewood, tulipwood, yellow- 
wood, white maple, white beech, myall, marblewood, mock orange, red and 
black bean, and many others. Besides their use for cabinet-making, 
many of the brush timbers are of great utility for the rougher kinds of 
carpentry, while some, both hard and soft woods, are admirably adapted 
for coach-builders’ and coopers’ work. The chief description of pine 
growing in New South Wales is the Moreton Bay white pine, found in 
the coast districts, as far south as the Bellinger. It is soft, light, and easily 
wrought, and suitable for all the interior woodwork of houses, as well as 
for cabinet-making. The red or black pine is extensively distributed 
over the Liverpool Plains, and in the Lachlan and Darling River 
districts, as well as around Berrima. It is beautifully marked in the 
grain, takes a fine polish, and has an agreeable fragrance. There are 
numerous other varieties of pine, but these resemble in their main 
features the trees already described. Colonial deal is an excellent 
timber, and is obtained in very large scantling, the tree frequently 
reaching 120 feet in height. It is soft, close-grained, easily wrought, 
and remarkably free from knots. Its use, therefore, is extensive for 
cabinet-makers’ work and house fittings. 

The beauty of colour and grain of many of these fancy timbers 
would, doubtless, cause them to be highly prized by furniture makers, 
if they were brought under their notice. Even if they could not be 
placed in London at the rates paid for the woods which are popular 
with cabinet-makers there at present, that would only be a slight draw- 
back, as a large proportion of the British public are willing to pay 
a higher price for an article if they can thereby obtain something 
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uncommonly beautiful. A description of some of the best of the soft 
and fancy woods of the colony, with their market values, etc., is given 
below in the same manner as the hardwoods have already been. dealt 
with :— 

Beech.—This tree, which attainsa height of 100 to 150 feet, with a 
diameter of 3 to 5 feet, is one of the most useful of New South Wales 
trees, giving a strong, white, close-grained, and durable wood, which is 
easily worked, and is greatly valued for decks of vessels, flooring, 
turnery, and furniture making. It is very suitable for bedroom suites. 

Blackbean.—This tree grows to a height of 120 to 130 feet, with a 
diameter of 4 to 5 feet. The wood is handsome, dark-coloured, close- 
grained, and durable. It greatly resembles walnut, and 1s equally 
suitable for cabinet-making. Very handsome gun-stocks have been 
made of this timber. 

Black Oak.—This timber, which grows from: 40 to 50 feet in length, 
with a diameter of 18 to 24 inches, is also suitable for cabinet-making. 
It is used in the colony for bullock yokes, mauls, tool handles, and 
shingles. 

Blackwood reaches a height of 50 to 80 feet in New South Wales, 
with a diameter of 18 to 24 inches. Like blackbean, the timber greatly 


resembles walnut, and is one of the colony’s most serviceable furniture 


woods. It is highly valued forall kinds of cabinet-work, billiard-tables, 


-and carriage building. 


Coachwood is a light, soft, fragrant, close-grained, and tough wood. It 
is suitable for coach and boat building, and for cabinet-work. It grows 
toa height of 50 to 70 feet, with a diameter of 12 to 24 inches. 

Colonial Pine reaches'a height of 150 to 200 feet, with a diameter of 
2 to 4 feet. The wood is pale in colour, and is strong and durable if 
kept continually dry or wet, but it soon decays if exposed alternately 
to dryness and dampness. It gives spars 80 to 100 feet long. 

Common or White Pine varies in colour from light to dark brown. It 
is a very durable, knotty wood, takes a good polish, and has an odour 
of camphor. It is used for building purposes. The timber attains a 
height of 60 to 70 feet, with a diameter of 18 to 24 inches. 

Forest Oak is: another valuable wood for cabinet-making. It is a 
handsome timber, rathertheavy. The tree grows to a height of 80 feet, 
with a diameter of 2 feet. 

Rosewood is one of the largest ‘and best of the trees of the colony: 
It isa strong, close-grained, and durable timber; red im colour, and rose- 
scented, and is of the greatest value for all kinds of cabinet-work. It 
would make an excellent substitute for mahogany, which is so largely 


ased by English cabinet-makers. The tree reaches a height of 100 feet, 


and its diameter'is 4 to 6 feet. 

Myall.—This tree grows to a height of 30 to 40 feet, with a diameter 
of 18 to 20 inches. It isa hard, durable wood, and is greatly esteemed 
for the manufacture of glove: and handkerchief boxes, etc.,- having a 
perfume of violets when unpolished. 
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Tulip-wood, which grows to a height of 50 to 60 feet, is a close- 
grained, hard, and firm timber. Its appearance is uncommon and 
attractive, being marked with irregular, longitudinal streaks of black 
and yellow, and it takes a fine polish. It would make handsome suites 
of furniture. 

Silky: Oak.—The Grevillea robusta, which attains a height of 70 to 80 
feet, is one of the most suitable woods of the colony for boudoir and 
bedroom ‘suites. Its eon is a light grey, beautifully crossed with 
silvery waves. It possesses a delicate lustre when polished. 

Red Cedar.—This isa beautiful wood, much valued for the manufacture 
of furniture and for fittings of houses andl ships. It is of a dark red 
colour, and, although light and easily wrought, is very durable. The 
tree commonly grows to a height of 100 feet, adh a diameter of 6 feet ; 
but it has been found 200 feet high, and of a diameter of 10 feet. 

Yellow Cedar grows to a height of 50 to 60 feet, and a diameter of 
2 to 3 feet. It is close-grained and durable, and polishes well. The 
timber is suitable for cabinet, carving, turning, and fancy work. 

Yellow-wood.—The Daphnandra micrantha attains a height of 100 
to 120 feet, with a diameter of 3 feet. The wood is yellow i in colour, 
and fragrant : ; it is close-grained, easily wrought, and polishes well, and 
is very suitable for ca binet-making. 

Satinwood is another timber yellow in colour. It is soft and silky to 
the touch, close-grained, and easily wrought. This wood is also suitable 
for cabinet-making, and is considered to be superior to the satinwood 
ised in the English furniture trade. 

Lignum Vite.—This is another white beech. It is smaller in its pro- 
portions than the beech already described, and grows to a height of 
70 to 80 feet, with a diameter of 2 feet. It is used for similar purposes. 

The following table shows the values in Sydnev of the softwoods enu- 
merated above, cut in planks or flitches :— 














Kind of Timber. Per 100 sup. ft. | Kind of Timber. Per 100 sup. ft. 
a K 
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EUCALYPTUS OIL. 


A volatile oil, which is extensively used for medicinal purposes and 
in manufactures, is distilled from the leaves of the eucalyptus trees of 
Australia and Tasmania. The quantity of oil obtained varies according 
to the species and the district in which it is found ; but the percentage 
yielded by a few of the best known kinds may be set down as under :-— 


Bucalyptus amy Gdalind.....cccrcccesees 3°313 per cent. 
ze OOGNG virsccess occa sev cavewe ere Be | ee 
ae LEUCOTINON aso ees eecrnce te ee 
a GOMMOCRI GE oe escceseas ces Ose: s; 
a GUOOWANB “Giiiciws ces ccecsoun! CLG: > |; 


The L. amygdalina and the £#. globulus give the principal oils of com- 
merce. The latter species takes kindly to foreign soil and climate, and 
its cultivation has rendered habitable parts of countries which otherwise 
would have been hot-beds of fever. Algeria and California are formid- 
able competitors with Australia and Tasmania for the supply of the 
requirements of the world in the matter of eucalyptus oil. In 1898 
the shipments from New South Wales consisted of the following :-— 


Country. | Packages. Value. 








| 

; | No. £ 
ROPTAIG ey akc Arde cobetcaves sinus | 122 1,032 
United Kingdom .................. | 31 122 
Ube GATOR. oi cdi eis ethics ake! | 29 100 
Queensland ............... PPS eae | 10 | 40 
New Zealand ..... igen cant eanee cies | 3 | 10 

WOE et ee | 195 | 1,304 

FISHERIES. 


The seas that wash the shores of New South Wales abound with 
fish, but this source of wealth to the colony has been greatly neglected. 
Splendid fishing-grounds extend along the whole length of the coast, 
which presents many natural features peculiarly favourable to the 
existence of a very large supply of the best food fishes. In the quiet 
waters of its numerous bays and estuaries; and in the vast lakes and 
lagoons communicating with the sea, are found shelter and sustenance, 
as well as excellent breeding-grounds. The principal fishes found on 
the coast are not migratory, and as a consequence may nearly always 
be procured in the market. It is unnecessary to dwell here on the 
value of the many food fishes to be found in the waters of the colony, 
as that has already been dealt with in the chapter on “ Fauna” ; it may 
be sufficient to repeat that the late Rev. J. E. Tenison- Woods placed the 
number of edible species at 105. But with an unlimited supply in 
the sea, the fishing industry has long been in an unsatisfactory condition, 
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and fresh fish is, with few exceptions, scarce and high-priced ; while 
there is an import of preserved fish, for consumption in the colony, 
which amounted to £106,500 in 1898. It is impossible to say what 
is the actual supply of fresh fish placed upon the Sydney market, for a 
record is no longer kept of the quantity sold at auction ; but there is 
ample evidence that the present position of affairs is unsatisfactory, and 
Parliament has frequently given its attention to the matter, with, 
however, but barren results up to the present time. 

The latest effort of the Government to place the industry on a basis 
on which it might be built up to the large proportions to which it ought 
properly to attain was the appointment of a Royal Commission in 1894 
for the purpose of reporting on the best means of carrying out the object 
in view. This body heard a great deal of evidence on the state of the 
industry, and visited several of the other colonies in order to see per- 
sonally what had been and was being done in regard to the fisheries. 
As a result, they recommended in their report, which was presented 
to Parliament in June, 1895—that further legislation be passed for 
the purpose of regulating the industry ; a systematic exploration of the 
coast made in a properly equipped trawling vessel, to determine the 
capabilities of the deep-sea fisheries ; live fish transmitted to market 
by means of well-boats; refrigerating cars adopted for transmission of 
fish by rail; a central fish market erected near Darling Harbour 
Railway Terminus, with urban and suburban auxiliary markets ; the 
middleman abolished, and authority given to fishermen to vend their 
own fish; fish-carts substituted for the present system of hawking 
with basket and barrow ; and other proposals of an important character 
carried out. Towards the close of 1896 a Government Bill for the 
better regulation of the fisheries and the fishing industry was prepared 
and presented to Parliament, but the measure was dropped owing to 
the pressure of business, and has not been taken up again. However, 
one of the recommendations of the Commission—that which suggested 
trawling experiments off the coast—was carried into effect in 1898, the 
Government steamer Thetis being fitted out for the purpose. The 
experiments were deemed successful; but it had not been seriously 
doubted that deep-sea fishing with the trawl could be properly con- 
ducted, provided the operations were carried out by experienced hands. 
What is required is some inducement to experienced men to devote 
their capital to the development of the fishing industry in Australian 
waters. 

At the present time, the control of the fisheries of the colony is placed 
in the hands of a body of five unpaid Commissioners, who are appointed 
for a term of five years, and who, through their inspectors and other 
officers, supervise the fishing industry of the colony, and see that the 
regulations which they have issued in regard to the dimensions of nets, 
the closing of tidal waters to net-fishing, and other matters, are observed. 
The marine fisheries embrace three divisions—the Northern, extend- 
ing from the Tweed River southerly to Port Stephens; the Home 
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division, from Port Stephens to St. George’s Basin; and the Southern 
division, from St. George’s Basin to Cape Howe. Each of these divi- 
sions comprises many important grounds. The: inland fisheries are not 
very important, including chiefly the rivers: Murray; ,Murrumbidgee, 
Lachlan; and Darling ; and Lake George. Every fisherman in tidal 
waters must apply for a license yearly, the ‘fee being 10s., whichis reduced 
to half the amount if the license: is issued in the second half of the year. 
A license must also be taken out for every fishing-boat, the fee being £1, 
which likewise is reduced by one-half if granted after the 30th June. 
Penalties are imposed by the Fisheries Acts: for breaches of the regula- 
tions of the Commissioners. 

The number of fishing-boat licenses issued during the year 1898 was 
410, and the number of licenses granted to fishermen was 877, the 
fees received for these 1,287 licenses amounting to £777. ‘The 
class of boat used for fishing purposes in New South Wales is poor, and 
very little improvement is likely to result to the industry if the present 
fishermen are left unaided with their primitive appliances, and others of 
a better class, provided with capital, are not induced to take up. the 
industry. The bulk of the fish brought into: Sydney comes from: the 
stations in the Home division, as the fishermen cannot venture far away. 

For the purpose of oyster culture, the Crown grants leases of the fore- 
shores of tidal waters, which may be defined as between the mean high 
and mean low water mark. The rental is 20s. per annum for every 100 
linear yards. The maximum length for which a lease may be obtained 

s 2,000 yards ; but as the same person may take out more than one 
lease, the portion of shore which may be acquired is practically un- 
restricted by the Oyster Fisheries Act. The lease may be taken for a 
term often years. Leases of deepwater or natural oyster beds are also 
granted for an area not exceeding 25 acres, at a rental which must not 
be less than £2 per acre. During the year 1898, 163 applications for 
leases of areas of from 100 to 1,000 yards, representing a total area of 
48,154 yards, were made; while at the end of the yearthe existing 
leases numbered 630, and the length of foreshore held was 190,014 yards. 
In addition, there were in existence deep-sea leases to: the extent of 
5.aeres. The deposits paid with. the applications: for leases amounted 
to £491, while the rentals received from leased areas: came to: £2,029 
during the year. 

Owing to bad management, the oyster-beds of Port Jackson, Port 
Stephens, the Hawkesbury, and the Shoalhaven were greatly injured, so 
that the markets of Sydney have to depend upom the: beds: of the 
Manning, the Richmond, and other northern rivers, as well as: places 
beyond the colony, for their supply of oysters. The appointment of 
the Fisheries Commission in 1880 probably prevented the entire extine- 
tion of the oyster industry in New South Wales, though the operations 
of the Commission have been much impeded through ‘lack of ‘sufficient 
legislation to enable them to check the improv idence: of the lessees, who, 
with few exceptions, strip the oyster-beds. without regard to future 
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supply. There is but little doubt that the establishment of “ pares ” 
like those which may be seen along the coasts of France and Belgium, 
where oyster culture is conducted on scientific principles, would be 
remunerative, as the demand for this delicacy is great, and continually 
increasing. During the year 1898, 16,269 bags of oysters were obtained 
from the tidal waters of the colony, being a satisfactory increase on the 
takes of previous years ; while in addition to this supply, 7,110 bags of 
oysters were imported from other colonies, their value being set down 
at £5,322. Of this quantity, 6,236 bags came from New Zealand, 550 
from Queensland, and 282 from South Australia. A bag of oysters 
contains 3 bushels, and at the end of 1899 the price per bag of good 
oysters in Sydney ranged from 30s. to 45s., according to quality. 


THE WHALE FISHERIES. 


At a time when efforts are being made to revive the whale fishery, it 
is interesting to trace the history of what was in the early days regarded 
by many as likely to become the staple industry of the colony. In the 
year 1791, three ships are recorded as having sailed from Sydney 
harbour for “the fishery.” These were all convict transports, one 
of which, the Britannia, a vessel belonging to the whaling firm of 
Samuel Enderby and Sons, is said to have been the first ship to pursue 
the fishery on the Australian coast. In 1793, Enderby joined the 
British Government in the expense of fitting out a ship to undertake a 
voyage to the South Seas, with a view to extend the whale fishery 
there ; and in the following year the ships of this enterprising speculator 
were actively engaged in whaling off the coast of New Zealand. It was 
the custom of ships, such, for instance, as those owned by Campbell, one 
of the earliest of Australia’s merchants, to import teas and sugars from 
Bengal, and British manufactures from England, such as cotton and 
woollen goods, hats, and other articles, and to obtain a return cargo of 
oil and skins, although the oil export:was relinquished subsequently on 
account of the duty imposed on its importation into England. The whale 
fishery was particularly flourishing during the first years of the colony’s 
settlement, and it afforded employment to a considerable number of 
persons. In 1802, ships were again despatched to pursue the whaling 
industry off the coast.of New Zealand; but according to the evidence 
of Mr. Campbell, given in 1812, the oil-fishery in Australian waters was 
then-entirely stopped, as the duty and the heavy freights prevented its 
importation into England, and colonial vessels were not allowed to 
navigate beyond the limits of the territory. The sealing industry 
was, however, continuously pursued. In 1823, the firm of Enderby 
and Sons fitted out a ship to prosecute the fishery off the Seychelle 
Islands, and the southern branch of the industry experienced .a.decided 
revival. 

Up to this time nosperm oil had arrived in England save that imported 
in the ships engaged in the:actual fishery of the animal, but in 1825 
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entries were made in the English Custom-house of sperm oil imported 
from the colonies, chiefly from Sydney, although the whole quantity so 
introduced was only 6,083 tuns, the colonial oil being partly the produce 
of vessels fitted out for the trade from Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land. 
In all probability this oil was that obtained from the black, or right 
whale, the breeding-grounds of which animal were to be found in Cook’s 
Straits, where what in whaling parlance were termed “shore parties” 
established themselves for the purpose of killing the whale, the produce 
of which was sent on to Sydney. The value of the trade in whale oil 
may be appreciated from the fact that during the year 1827 the total 
quantity imported into England was 5,552 tuns; and in 1828 the total 
produce of the New South Wales fisheries alone was 298 tuns of 
sperm oil, 50 tuns of black oil, 118 tuns of the oil of the sea-elephant, 
and 7,647 sealskins. The English import fluctuated considerably, 
but reached its maximum in 1831, when it was recorded as 7,605 
tuns. 

In 1829 a certain William Sutton went to Portland Bay, and estab- 
lished himself at Whaler’s Point, where, during the next few years, he 
founded a whaling-station, and engaged also in sealing. Here, too, the 
Hentys came ; while the industry had been carried on in Tasmania since 
1816, Frederick Henry Bay being the first fishing-ground in that island. 
In 1830, no less than seventeen ships belonging to Port Jackson were 
engaged in whaling, a number which had grown to 35 in 1833, and in 
1834 to 40, the largest of which was of 365 tons, and the smallest of 
80 tons burthen. In the first years of the colony’s history the sperm 
and black oil fisheries, particularly the former, presented a fair field for 
the investment of capital on a large scale ; but by this time the sums 
embarked in the industry were so considerable that further enterprise 
had little encouragement. Moreover, the immediate returns were of so 
precarious a character, and the risks and losses so serious, that a speedy 
and steady return for capital invested could not be expected, and 
speculators preferred to put their money into squatting pursuits. The 
value of the whale fishery to Australia in 1834 may be seen from the 
fact that while the vessels sailing from Sydney numbered 40, the total 
number engaged from English ports in whaling in all parts of the world 
was 90, of from 300 to 400 tons burthen. In 1839, no less than 1,229 
tuns of black oil, valued at £41,341, were exported, principally to Great 
Britain ; and 1,279 tuns of sperm oil, valued at £111,280. In 1840, 
the importation of sperm oil into Great Britain was 5,722 tuns, of 
which quantity 1,719 tuns were from Australia, exceeding slightly the 
importation from America, which was 1,717 tuns, but the latter had to 
pay the high duty on foreign “take” of £24 10s. per tun. The reduc- 
tion of the duty on the importation into the United Kingdom of foreign 
whale oil is said, however, to have destroyed the southern whale fishery 
as far as England itself was concerned ; the number of ships fitted out in 
British ports being in 1841, nineteen ; in 1842, eleven; and in 1843, 
only two, while seven whalers were laid up in: port, six were sold 
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out of the trade, and eight were offered for sale. Ships continued to be 
sent forth from Australian ports, however, and about this time Mr. 
Benjamin Boyd, whose career in New South Wales was so interesting, 
and whose death was so tragic, established a whaling-station at Twofold 
Bay, at a depdt named, after himself, Boyd Town, whence, for some 
years, vessels were despatched to the southern whaling-grounds, and the 
pursuit actively prosecuted. 

The colonists of Western Australia had also engaged in the whale 
fishery, which appears to have been continued by them until the whales 
had practically disappeared from local waters. The practice of Australian 
whalers of killing the calves, in order to secure the capture of the 
mothers, did great damage to the fishery by wastefully thinning out 
the product, and in 1843 the animal was remarked as becoming 
somewhat shy and scarce in southern seas. By the year 1847, 
when the industry had died out entirely in Tasmania, it was noted 
that it was likewise declining in southern waters generally, and that 
Australian shipping was engaging more exclusively in colonial trade, 
although many craft were still at work in whaling on different parts of 
the coast, and the “take” for years afterwards comprised an export 
of much value. In 1850 this amounted to 576 tuns of sperm and 16 
tuns of black oil, and nearly 14 tons of whalebone, together of a total 
value of about £29,000; while during the following year the export 
was 9884 tuns of sperm and 13 tuns of black oil, and nearly 67 tons 
of whalebone, together of a value of close upon £26,000. The value 
of the total quantity of whale oil exported from New South Wales 
has been estimated at about £3,000,000, and from Tasmania at about 
£1,200,000. 

Early in the fifties the whaling industry gravitated to New Zealand, 
which was found to be central to the fisheries in the South Seas, and a 
convenient position for the establishment of “shore” parties. Indeed, 
to this day it is usual for old whalers to animadvert on the New Zealand 
method of securing the cetacean as having, more than anything else, 
conduced to the extinction of the animal. The New Zealand fishery 
was initiated by Captain Eames, from Auckland Harbour, early in the 
year 1852 ; but the decline in the industry was henceforward very rapid. 
In 1850 there were upwards of four hundred whaling vessels in the 
Southern Ocean alone ; while in 1872 there were but seventy-two ships in 
the middle ground. In fact, the fishery totally died out; but of late years 
it has again attracted attention, and a small number of vessels prosecute 
the industry during the season. 
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DEEENCE. 


cae South ‘Wales was garrisoned with British troops from the 

time of its foundation asa colony until the year 1870. For 
part of the years 1870 and 1871 the colony was without regular troops, 
its defence being entirely in the hands of the Volunteer Force. In 1871 
a local regular defence force was enrolled, comprising one battery of 
Artillery and two.companies of foot. The latter were disbanded in the 
following year ; but the Artillery was strengthened by a second battery 
in 1876, andsa. third in 1877. In 1888 the permanent force, which 
until that year :had.consisted of only one arm, was extended to include 
corps of Submarine Miners and Mounted Infantry. The latter, however, 
ceased to exist in 1890; but.afourth battery was added tothe Artillery, 
and in 1891. third:arm was again raised in the form of a Medical Staff 
Corps. 

To supplement the Imperial troops in Australia, a volunteer force 
was enrolled in 1854, Great Britain being then at war with Russia. 
The Act authorising the establishment of this force was 18 Vic. No. 8. 
The original strength of the corps was one troop of Cavalry, one battery 
of Artillery, and ‘six companies of foot, called the Ist Regiment of New 
South Wales Rifles ; but with the termination of the Crimean war the 
Volunteers practically ceased to exist. A few years later, in 1860, 
a second force was enrolled, consisting of one troop of Mounted 
Rifles, three batteries of Artillery—two being \stationed at Sydney, 
and one at Newcastle—and twenty companies of Infantry, fourteen 
of which were recruited from Sydney and its suburbs, and six from 
the country districts; the total strength of all arms being about 
1,700 men. The existence of the Mounted Rifles was brief, for 
they were disbanded in 1862, and more Artillery raised in their stead. 
In the following year a Naval Brigade was enrolled to assist in 
the defence of the colony by sea. In 1868 the military force was 
reorganised under the Volunteer Regulation Act, passed towards the 
close of the previous year, each man receiving a grant of 50 acres of 
land for five years’ efficient service. The land orders, however, were 
abolished in 1874, and a direct system of partial payment introduced. 
In 1878 a further reorganisation of the Volunteer troops of the colony 
took place in accordance with a plan drawn up by Sir William Jervois, 
and the present force is serving under the Act of 1867 as amended in 
that year. A corps of Naval Artillery Volunteers, who were to receive 
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no remuneration, but only an allowance for instruction and incidental 
expenses, was raised in 1882, and it was followed a few years later by 
numerous bodies of military reserves, comprising all the principal arms, 
on the same footing ; but all were gradually disbanded or merged in the 
partially-paid forces of the colony, until at the end of 1895 the small 
body of the Scottish Rifles was the only one which was strictly entitled 
to be classed as a Volunteer corps. In 1896, however, three rifle corps, 
designated the Irish Rifles, the St. George’s Rifles, and the Australian 
Rifles, were raised. The Scottish and Irish Rifles comprise the 5th 
Regiment ; the Australian Rifles, the 6th Regiment; and the St. 
George’s Rifles, the 7th Regiment. During 1897 two new corps of 
volunteers were enrolled, viz., the First Australian Volunteer Horse, 
and the Railway Volunteer Corps. A “National Guard,” consisting 
of old volunteers of the colony, or men who have served elsewhere, has 
also’ been established. 

The total defence forces of the colony at the end of 1898—exclusive 
of Rifle Club Reservists to the number of 1,500—numbered 7,788 
officers and men, distributed as follows :— 














Permanent Troops :— Volunteers :— 
Headquarters Staff............... 23 Ausiralian Volunteer Horse... 374 
Ordnance Staff ...............0.. 34 Infantry — 
Permanent Staff .............. ... 81 Australian Rifles ............ 521 
Jay ta Co) sh Cangas Seay nen eee 528 National Guard .....,.......:. 147 
Engineers (Submarine Miners) 49 St. George’s Rifles ............ 452 
Army Service Corps ............ 10 Scottish Rifles.................. 350 
Army Medical Corps............ 12 trish ehatlesnir.. cece secc eee 275 
Railway Volunteer Corps... 182 
Total ..... eee 737 Potala ea) 
Partially-paid Troops :— Honorary :— 
Lancers. veees eotteeeeceeaeeeteesaaes 388 Chaplains ...........ceceecceeeeeeee 14 
Mounted Rifles .................. 363 Medical Officers .. ........... ae 29 
Field Artillery .................. 134 Total es 
Garrison Artillery ............... 396 a ae aa ak 
Engineers—Field esceeeeeteees 116 NiraciValiniccr Har reen 
Submarine Miners ............ 19 = 
a ree Naval Defence Force Staff ... 4 
Hlectricians:..... os.cs2-0. <6. 0 14 - >: 
Ry La: Naval Brigade ... ....... ...... Do2 
Intantry, oc. eeceeee e 2,430 xr 2 r oR 
“(eee : = Naval Artillery Volunteers .. 225 
Army Service Corps ............ 50 in GhareaSOlloroddlo Boats 5 
Army Medical Corps............ 111 or tal P | a 
OGALS eon sestsc node hee 5 
Total eee ee 4,141 Grand Total............ 7,788 


PERMANENT TROOPS. 


The actual strength of the Military Forces of the colony on the 31st 
December, 1898, was 7,222, or 684 below the establishment, The 
Permanent Troops numbered 737 of all ranks. The Headquarters 
Staff and the Ordnance Staff were, of course, all located in Sydney. 
The Army Service Corps, Army Medical Corps, and Submarine Miners 
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are all stationed in the Metropolitan District, where are also located the 
Artillery, with the exception of the small garrisons manning the forts 
in the South Coast and Northern Districts. The rates of pay of the 
Artillery, exclusive of allowances, were on the 31st December, 1898 :— 
Officer commanding, £730 ; lieutenant-colonel, £420 ; majors, £356 ; 
captains, £321; lieutenants, £180 to £216 ; warrant-ofticers, 6s. 10d. 
to 9s. 9d. per diem ; sergeant-majors and quartermaster-sergeants, 5s. Sd. 
to 7s. 1d. per diem ; sergeants, from 4s. to 6s. 10d. per diem ; corporals, 
3s. 6d. to 3s. 10d. per diem; bombardiers, 38. 2d. per diem ; 
trumpeters, 2s. 3d. per diem; master gunners, 6s. 10d. to 7s. 10d. per diem ; 
gunners, 2s. 3d. per diem. The Submarine Miners are paid as follows :— 
Officer commanding, £384 ; sergeants, from 7s. 4d. to 8s. 4d. per diem ; 
corporals, from 5s. to 6s. 4d. per diem; sappers, 4s. per diem, and 
bugler, 2s. 3d. per diem. The Artillery man the batteries guarding 
the harbours of Sydney, Botany Bay, Wollongong, and Newcastle ; 
mount guard at the vice-regal residence, and perform such other duties 
as usually appertain to a garrison. The troops are a fine body of 
men. The minimum height at which recruits are accepted is 5ft. 6in. 
for drivers, and 5ft. 8in. for gunners. 

The British military authorities afford facilities to New South Wales 
officers to gain a better knowledge of the duties of their profession than 
they could acquire in the colony, by sanctioning their attachment 
to corps serving in India. These facilities have on several occasions 
been taken advantage of, and an insight into the routine of the large 
cantonments has been gained, as well as actual experience of the sharp 
campaigning which is often going on in that country. Another im- 
portant step in the direction of securing efficiency in the defence forces 
of the colony was taken in 1899, when a detachment of New South 
Wales Lancers was sent to England to undergo a period of training 
at the great military encampment at Aldershot. It has also been 
suggested that there should be a regular interchange of troops between 
England and the colonies, and no doubt this suggestion will take 
practical shape in the near future. 


PARTIALLY-PAID AND VOLUNTEER TROOPS. 


The Partially-paid Troops and Volunteers of the colony consist of 
seven arms in addition to the honorary staff of chaplains and medical 
officers, the total strength of the force being 6,485 men of all ranks, as 
shown in the preceding table. The Army Medical Corps was raised in 
1888, and originally consisted of one company, a second being added 
in 1893. The partially-paid portion, numbering 111, is stationed in 
Sydney. 

The cavalry regiment known as the New South Wales Lancers was 
first raised in 1885 as a volunteer reserve corps, under the name of the 
Light Horse ; but in 1888 the men were merged in the partially-paid 
troops, under their present designation. They provide their own horses 
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and eq juipment, their uniform and arms being supplied by the Government. 
The regiment is distributed throughout four districts, as follows :— 





Sydney and Suburbs .................. Soeae seesate see os- re rece 122 
Southern District ............... cc... cece ccecscccece Poe ee 39 
Santi: CORSE DISLIIC Ue cen cee ee eee eee ee eee 47 
PROLGAOEI: CUISCEICG reer ee eee 188 

oh 55 6: 9 FR an ya on ee ee 396 


Unlike the Lancers, the Mounted Rifles were directly enrolled in 
1889 as a partially-paid body, being strengthened by the inclusion of a 
part of the Light Horse already alluded to. They now number 371, 
distributed as follows :-— 





VVLCRLERN DREDGE ere ne eee eae eee eae 140 
INOEENErO DISErICE eee ee ee ene 95 
SOUCHELI LSU CL eee eae cee ee ees eae een eee ee 93 
SOUL COAsttDISULICl cane nore ee ee eee ee 43 

TOUR en ee eee 37] 


The First Australian Horse were raised in 1897, and at the end of 
1898 numbered 381 officers and men, distributed as follows :— 


Sydney and SuburDsie..ncc seas Sana siatersen cae secs 5 
Souther Wistricton verse eee econ eee ceane cee ian 135 
Wriesternebishrictirsce cen reese ae eae ee ena 40 
SOUCHh-WeESteli- DISbLICbiss. reenact tesu anette sneer 7 
Northern District teen ae eee nce e eon cece 130 
Ota ere eee eee ean PORcae en wa aeas 381 


The Artillery consist of 1,058 men of all ranks, of whom 134 com- 
pose the field batteries. They were first enrolled in 1867, when 4 
batteries, one of which was a field battery, were formed. In 1885 an 
unpaid force of four batteries was raised as a reserve, but two of these 
were broken up in 1892, and the others included in the partially-paid 
force, forming a second field battery. In the following year the Volunteer 
field batteries were united with the permanent one to form the Brigade 
Division Field Artillery. The other batteries were designated the Sec ond 
Garrison Division Artillery, the First Garrison Division being the per- 
manent foree. The men are distributed over three districts, the strength 
of each being :— 


SVOMe ys near te rae aa ees aces cevee eat eaaee: eeeesters 854 
Wortnern: District sc ee ee ee ee one Saree 37 
SOUbNCOasteDISEEICG er irre ie eee eee eee ee 37 


Totaleee we ae Mmode Cacesieeti ns cone tnt cena. 1,058 
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The Engineers are located in Sydney. As originally formed in 1867, 
they consisted of one field company. Torpedo and signalling corps were 
recruited ten years later, and in 1890 another field company was raised. 
In 1893 the whole force was united with the permanent Submarine 
Miners to form a corpsof Engineers. The torpedo and signalling corps 
were respectively designated Submarine Miners and Electricians, the 
regulars forming the permanent section of the first of these corps. The 
Field Companies number 116 men of all ranks ; and the Volunteer Sub- 
marine Miners and the Electricians are 79 and 74 strong respectively. 

The present Infantry Regiments, known as the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th, were originally designated the Sydney, South Sydney, Western, and 
Northern Battalions. In 1885 unpaid foot reserves were raised as the 
5th and 6th Regiments, the former consisting of the present Scottish 
Rifles. The infantry reserves, however, were gradually weakened, 
and many of the men were formed into Reserve Rifle Companies, 
the remainder in 1892 being absorbed by the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
Regiments when their establishment was raised from eight to ten 
companies. At the end of the same year the Rifle Companies were dis- 
banded, and Civilian Rifle Clubs formed, and these clubs, now estimated 
to include 1,500 men, were enrolled as a Reserve Corps for existing 
regiments in 1895. In 1894 the partially-paid regiments of infantry 
were strengthened by the absorption of the ‘‘Senior Cadets,” the older 
division of a cadet force established in connection with the public schools 
of the colony ; the younger division, known as the Cadet Force, and now 
numbering 3,280 youths, remaining under the control of the Minister 
of Public Instruction. As already stated, Volunteer Corps, known as. 
the Irish Rifles, Australian Rifles, and St. George’s Rifles, were raised 
in 1896, the first-mentioned body, with the Scottish Rifles, forming 
the 5th Regiment, and the other corps, the 6th and 7th Regiment 
respectively ; and in 1897 the Railway Volunteer Corps was established, 
this body being recruited from employees on the suburban railways. 
The reserve force has also been strengthened by the formation of the 
National Guard, numbering 147, the members of which have had some 
military experience either in regular or volunteer forces. The infantry 
force is distributed over six districts, the strength of each being :— 


Sydney and Suburbs .......... Tr ere 2,456 
NR ss co nic ow evin-n sosewisoeupebasscuidenaiidd 428 
Western District ........ LE ee TPR RSP Onan + eh a ae 628 
Fa ow. .rcasaccwvees oseced soqspwupmippancce owe 60 
PROTUNCER  EMBOTICE. .......0.-00c00-. cocccvcscccees soe ce s hosbeetvate 724 
OE MIT UICE © 05...0 oc ccccccccoccsccccesscvgerwessgeces sheWudnees 119 
PUMURIR ob os sg sveic sce csec00cccesceoss ssnsodedUCGapniaN Miu re roes 4.415 


The Army Service Corps was raised in 1881 under the title of the 
Commissariat and Transport Corps, its designation being changed two 
years later. It comprises 60 officers and men, all of whom are stationed 
in the metropolis. 
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Volunteers are admitted between the ages of 18 and 40 years. To 
rank as efficient, the Artillery are required to attend 2 out of 3 
whole-day parades, 6 out of 8 half-day parades, and 12 out of 16 
night parades and shot practice; the Engineers (Field Companies) to 
attend 2 out of 3 whole-day parades, ¥ out of 14 half-day parades, and 
9 out of 12 night drills; the Submarine Miners, 14 out of 17 whole- 
days’ training in camp ; the Infantry and Mounted Brigade, 2 out of 3 
whole-day parades, 9 out of 13 half-day parades, and a complete course 
of musketry ; Army Service Corps and Medical Staff Corps, 2 out of 3 
whole-day parades, and 6 out of 8 half-day parades. Annual inspection 
by the General Officer Commanding or his representative is included in 
the foregoing. Pay is granted to all ranks according to a sliding scale, 
gunners, sappers, and privates receiving 8s. for each whole-day parade, 
4s. for a half-day parade, and 2s. for a night parade. In addition to 
these sums, every Volunteer who passes through the musketry course 
and qualifies as a marksman is granted 12s. ; and, if he should qualify 
at the end of the year as an efficient, a further sum of £1 12s., unless 
he be a Submarine Miner, in which case he is granted £2 for efficiency 
and £2 16s. for extra proneney; 

A commission in the British Army is offered annually to a student of 
the Sydney ees 2 under regulations issued with Army Orders of 

lst January, 1892. ‘The Secretary of State for War has also offered 
the nomination of a graduate in medicine for appointment to the Army 
Medical Staff for a period of one year. The offer of men and horses to 
assist the British troops in the Transvaal furnishes.a striking proof of 
the loyalty of the colonies to the mother country. The following table 
shows. the respective strengths of the first drafts dispatched from each 
colony :— 
| Ine | 
| Non-com- 
Colony. | Officers. | Missioned, Total. 
| 
\ 














eee 
| Officers | Horses. 
| and Men. | | 
es ee ee 
New South Wales... | 28 438 | 466 || 346 
VACCOVIO= ie cee eee ee Gi 239 | 250 | 165 
Queensland) 22022 acess serene | 2 | «6243 | «84258 || BAC 
SOuLn Australian eee | 6 |; 119 | 125 | 8 
Western Australia .............. | 6 1i9 | 125 | 30 
PRASING NIA Ge coco nce eee teas | 5 73 | 80 | 8 
New Zealand) hc eres 9 204 | 213 1 252 
| | 
| Sane waa | NEEL 
Total ............000ee [eH 1,440 | 1,517 1,159 





In addition to the above, preparations are now being made for sending 
further contingents from the various Colonies, and it is confidently 
expected that the corps of Australian bushmen which it is intended to 
dispatch will give valuable assistance in scouting work. 
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NAVAL VOLUNTEER FORCE. 


With the object of strengthening the Imperial fleet on the Australian 
Station, and securing a naval force sufficiently strong to resist attack in 
the event of war breaking out between Great Britain and a maritime 
power, the colonies of Australasia, a few years ago, entered into an 
agreement with the Imperial Government by which an Auxiliary 
Squadron of seven fast and powerful cruisers and gunboats was built for 
exclusive service in Australian waters. The combined fleets number no 
less. than sixteen vessels, and under the circumstances it is unneces- 
sary that New South Wales should have any navy of its own, the only 
ships of war which it possesses being two small torpedo boats—the 
Acheron and the Avernus. The colony, however, has enrolled in 
its service two bodies of naval volunteers, who receive a small annual 
payment, and who would prove very useful as a reserve from which 
crews could be partly drawn for the three vessels of the Auxiliary 
Squadron which are laid up in times of peace. 

The first of these bodies is the Naval Brigade, which was enrolled in 
1863. It consists largely of time-expired seamen of the Royal Navy, 
discharged from the ships on the Australian Station. At the present 
time there are no facilities for drilling the men at sea, and in the 
manceuvres hitherto carried out they have mostly been employed as a 
light artillery land force. The Brigade consists of six companies, com- 
prising 17 commissioned officers, 15 other officers, 24 petty officers, and 
276 men classed as A.B. Of this force, 279 are stationed in Sydney and 
D3 at Newcastle. 

The other arm of the naval service is known as the Naval Artillery 
Volunteers. This body was organised in 1882, and for the first ten 
years received no payment, the Government merely supplying arms and 
uniforms, and annually allowing a sum for instruction and incidental 
expenses; but in July, 1892, the corps was included amongst the 
partially-paid forces of the colony. The men have been trained in the 
use of the torpedo, and would be found serviceable for the defence of 
the harbour should a hostile fleet evade or overcome the British and 
Australian war-vessels. The strength of the corps is 225 mev of all 
ranks, including 16 officers, 23 petty officers, 16 leading seamen, and 
170 A.B’s. In addition to these there are five men belonging to the 
corps who are in charge of the Acheron and the Avernus. There are 
also four staff officers, bringing the total strength of the naval forces up 
to 566 of all ranks. 


THe IMPERIAL FLEET. 


The headquarters of the Imperial Fleet and the Australasian Auxiliary 
Squadron are situated at Port Jackson, under an arrangement with the 
Imperial authorities, by which the Government of the colony undertook 
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to give up Garden Island for the purposes of a naval station, and to 
erect thereon the requisite buildings, as well as to provide certain other 
accommodation required for the war-vessels in the harbour. In consi- 
deration of this it was agreed that Sydney should be the headquarters 
of the Australian Fleet, and that the Imperial Government shoulé 
give up all claim to certain lands and buildings owned by them in the 
colony, including the Paddington Barracks, the Domain, and Botanic 
Gardens, and the old Commissariat Stores, as well as other valuable 
pt opertie Ss. 

The following is a list of the Imperial war-vessels now on the Aus- 
tralasian station under Rear-Admiral Pearson. The Penguinand Dart 
are engaged in surveying service :— 
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| tons. eeu ft. in./ft. in. knots.! tons. |knots. 
Royal Twin-screw | 7,700 |10,000/24 10360 0:60 8 ‘One 9°2-in. B.L., 12 6-in.| 19°75 | 1,250 | 10,000 
Arthur.| cruiser, lst} | B.L. (Q.F), 12 6-Pr., 5 
class, | | 3-Pr., 7 Nordenfe!dt. 
protected. | | | 
| 
Porpoise. ‘Twin- -screw | 1,770! 3,500 |15 4225 036 OjSix 6-in. 5-ton B.L.,} 16°5 | 325 | 7,000 
cruiser, 3rd) | | [VEC PS) GPhone 
class. | Nordenfeldt. 


| an a ; . Ste 
Mohawk./Twin-screw | 1,770| 3,500'15 7225 036 O\Six 6G-in. 5-ton B.L.,| 16°5 | 325 | 7,000 








cruiser, 3rd | | | V.C.P., 8 8-Pr., 2 
class. | | | Nordenfeldt. 
| | | | | 
Royalist . Screw cruiser,| 1,420 | 1,510 |16 11200 038 0|Two 6-in, 4-ton B.L.R.,) 13°1 | 425 | 6,600 
3rd class. | | 10 5-in. 38-cwt. B.L.R., 
| 4M.,1L, 
| | 
Ring- Screw gun- | 805 | 1,200 13 2165 031 O|Six 4-in. 25-ewt. B.L., 2} 12°0 | 128] 2,500 
dove. | hoat, 1st | | 3-Pr., 2 Nordenfeldt. | 
class. | 
| j | 
j | | . . > | + VE | 
Goldfinch'Screw gun- | §0511,200113 3165 030 O/Six 4-in. 26-cwt. B.L.R.,! 13°0 | 105 
boat, Ist | | | | 2 Q.F. Hotchkiss, 2 | 
class | | | M. 


Torch ../Screw sloop..! 960] 1,100 14 6180 032 


fom 


Six 4-in. Q.F., 4 3-pr.| 13°25! 130 | 2,000 
Q.F. Hotchkiss, 2! | 
| 0°45-in. Maxim. | 


} 
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o_ 


Penguin. Screw sloop..| 1,130} 700 \14 0180 0,38 Two 64-pr. M., 1 L., 2° 100 | 200 te 
| | M. 
| | | 
| | | 
Dart ....|Screw yacht..! 470 | 250 | 12 11133 025 2/2L., 2M. 88 | 64 , 











| 
| | t 

| } | 

| | | \ } | \ 








M.L.R. ‘ Muzzle- loading rifled guns; Q.F., Quick-firing guns; M., Machine guns; L., Light guns 
under 15 cwt. ; B.L.R., Breech- loeding rifled guns; V. C.P. , Vavasseur centre pivot. 
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The Royal Arthur has a protective deck of steel, varying in thick- 
ness from 1 to 5 inches. The 6-inch guns are also enclosed in case- 
mates of steel 6 inches thick. 


As opportunity offers, the Admiral on the station is empowered to 
grant commissions, for periods not exceeding six months, to officers of 
the naval forces of the colonies, in order that they may gain some 
experience of the conditions under which modern naval warfare is prac- 
tised. Six cadetships and three engineer studentships in the Imperial 
Navy are given annually to Australian boys, who must not be less than 
144 nor more than 154 years of age to qualify for the former, and not 
less than 14 nor more than 17 years of age for the latter appointments. 
The cadets undergo a course of instruction for two years on board the 
Britannia training-ship before they receive a commission. 


THe AUSTRALASIAN AUXILIARY SQUADRON. 


Under the provisions of the Australasian Naval Force Act, which was 
assented to on the 20th December, 1887, all the colonies have entered 
into an agreement with the British Government for the payment of a 
subsidy towards the maintenance of an Australian Auxiliary Squadron. 
The annual subvention payable by the colonies amounts to £91,000 for 
maintenance and £35,000 as interest charge on the cost of construction 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, making a total of £126,000, of 
which New South Wales, according to population, paid £37,812 for 
the year 1898-9. The fleet, which entered Port Jackson on the 5th 
September, 1891, consists of five fast cruisers and two torpedo gunboats. 
Of these, three cruisers and one gunboat are always kept in commission, 
the remainder being held in reserve in Australasian ports, but ready 
for commission whenever circumstances may require their use. The 
vessels in reserve at the present time are the Ringarooma and the 
Boomerang ; while the Katoomba is used as the ‘guardship of the 
Reserve. The agreement is for a period of ten years, and is then, or at 
the end of any subsequent year, terminable, provided two years’ notice 
shall have been given. The Australasian Governments have no voice 
whatever in the ‘management of the vessels, nor any control over their 
movements. On the termination of the agreement the vessels will 
remain the property of the Imperial Government. The strength of the 


fleet in Australian waters before the Australasian Squadron was built 
is maintained. 


Particulars respecting the vessels of the Australasian Auxiliary 
Squadron will be found below. The Boomerang and Karrakatta are 
classed as torpedo gun-boats ; all the other vessels are third-class screw 
cruisers. The deck armour over machinery space is 2 in. and 1 in., and 
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n., except in the case of the torpedo boats, the 
-In. armour :— 


in conning towers 3 
towers of which have 
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| Armament | | oo 
i Si : | | endurance. 
12 |o8/¢ Lae 
| = Be | FS C | oS) si 
Name. | & Sa) 52 ay 3 o.| $ |82.jieS3 
| S$ |1weo lea S o o > “ | | 2S a) 
r= | © i, at q ' 7h) Ss. © i — 
|B | es| esi a) ® Guns. pa | @ [S52 | oes 
eet [occmmient an | cs os ls 53|)/ea% 
Cy | cae | s a | | a-oO|8 a 
| SS | OA | 22 _ 
| | | | Qa = 
ar) (icant ana re 
| a | | 
| (eae : 
tons. ft. in.| ft. in.|.ft. in. | knots | tons. ‘knots. 
ng aad ard ! cod > jer oT red fd ~ - 
Katoomba ....| 2,575 | 7,500 17 6| 2650/41 0 |Kight 4-7 Q.F. guns,| 4 16°5 | 3800 | 6,000 
| | eight 3-pr. Q. BR. guns, | | | 
| one 7-pr. M.L.R. gun) | 
| | (boat and field), four| 
| | 4°45 in. 5 barrel Nor-| | 
| | | denfeldt. | 
tingarooma ..| 2,575 | 7,500 | 17 6 | 2650) 41 0 do | 4 | 165! 300] 6,000 
; Poeeeel . Seri An Perse | 
Mildura ...... | 2,575 | 7,500} 16 6| 2650) 41 0 | do | 4 | 16°5 | 300 | 6,000 
| | 
Wallaroo ....| 2,575 | 7,500;17 3/2650) 41 0] do cela) od | 16°5 | 3001! 6,000 
| | | H 
oa PPP sor | i ar | | ~ 5 | . 
Tauranga ....| 2,575 |7,500|}17 6| 2650/41 0| do ..| 4 | 16°5 | 3800 | 6,000 
| | | 
Boomerang | 735 | 3,500| 10 8 | 2300/27 0/|Two 47 in. QF. guns,); 3 = ([*18°75| 160 | 2,500 
| | | four 3-pr. Q.F. guns.| 
Karrakatta ..| 735 | 3,500 | 10 9} 2300; 27 0| do lene eal 160 | 2,500 
| 
| { \ | 
| | 











1 


* This speed can be increased until, under favourable conditions, for a short period, a maximum 
ef 21 knots can be obtained. Q.F.—Quick-firing guns. M.L.R.—Muzzle-loading rifled guns. 


In the event of any of the squadron being lost the vessel is to be 
replaced by the British Government. 
i vy 


FORTIFICATIONS. 


At various points along the coast of New South Wales, extensive 
fortifications have been constructed, and Sydney, protected as it is by 
two lines of defence, is regarded as almost impregnable. Botany Bay 
is strongly fortified, and the works there form the southern defence of 
the metropolis; while to the north, Newcastle, the great coal port of the 
colony, has also been rendered as secure as possible against attack ; and 
down the coast, to the south, fortifications have been constructed at the 
towns of Bulli and Wollongong. 

Fortifications have been erected at King George’s Sound and Thurs- 
day Island at the joint cost of the five Australian colonies. In the 
first case, one-fourth of the cost is borne by Western Australia 
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(which supplies the garrison), and three-fourths by the other colonies on 
a population basis ; while, in the other, each of the colonies contributes 
according to the number of its inhabitants. It is probable that the 
important strategic points of Hobart and Port Darwin will be forti- 
fied under a somewhat similar agreement in the near future. 


EXPENDITURE ON DEFENCE. 


The expenditure by the State during 1898-9, from the Consolidated 
Revenue, on defence works and the Permanent and Volunteer Forces, 
amounted to £243,734, distributed as follows :— 











£ £ 
Permanent and Partially-paid Military Forces ..................0 eeeeeees 185,965 
INRVOL-IUOLCON 5. 505s a cauhimen see Ne ESEEEEGN ics ok scp iesboteshiceicee [vaceueees 9,214 
Federal Defence :— 
King George's SounG 5.63.05. sse0ces 0 dec. een Sea aa teeeee 1,956 
SRRIAOAY AMAHMMLS ou See ican ibe ELI Ns Sv han sede cere esses vovcass 2,901 
PRAUAL CORTE tet soe ine oc vec ws'sveacotees sicen 37,812 
OMAN ee esata nec owls asi ctinds ae, conten, MANeab ears 42,669 
Other Expenditure :— | 
EURO AONE IANA Me to. 4.0. as. seas ode cbriecesd seledcay ls seeaecneodees 2,465 
RG Val N aval Senne 2 o., cactlroceve tastes exuecs Midas does oleae gees 200 
WIREAT YR RRM aca test caars canancbacduindtn pos’ jacscss o¥y) 1,845 
Military. POmmiQee 5 sci evacedvect nnsdhdiaseninc van ddpuvedss sue sener 1,276 
Other) i co ac aan es PN Perry Hh 1 ah uate, | CA 100 
URE it Gerad RD Cores asesa! assis ces 5,886 
USPARRG DORE So Ss cts te sc caves cc ccck ans ous doe £243,734 





Whatever opinion may be entertained of the present condition of the 
defences of the colony, there can be no doubt that a very large sum of 
money has been expended upon them. The details cannot now be 
ascertained respecting the earlier defences of the harbour of Port Jackson, 
such as Fort Phillip, where the Observatory now stands, Fort Macquarie, 
and Fort Denison, which, with the batteries at Dawes’ Point, Kirribilli, 
and Mrs. Macquarie’s Chair, were thought to render Sydney almost 
impregnable some forty years ago, when the ponderous artillery now in 
use had not been invented. The returns of expenditure for defence 
purposes since the assumption of responsible government, are, however, 
available and are appended hereto. It will be observed that during the 
forty-two and a half years uo less than £5,053,625 was expended from 
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the Consolidated Revenue, or an average of £118,909 per annum, for 
these services :— 








ee 
Military 























| Eapanditare aval Expenditure | Naval 
Year. | eee ‘Expendi- , = Total. Year. Gt De | Expendi- | Total. 
jand Works of co and Works of ae 
Defence). | Defence). | 
| | 
£ £ | £ £ £ | <£ 

1857 | 31,824; 538 32,362 | 1880 72,712 | 5,683 78,395 
1858 | 923,974!) 3,296 | 27,270 | 1881 80,215 | 5,810 86,025 
1859 18,376 | 6,089 | 24,465 1882 96,387 | 12,858 | 109,245 
1860 | 30,373 | 2,910| 33,283 || 1883 117,554 | 15,202 | 132,756 
1861 | 68,085 | 2,275 | 70,360) 1884 147,725 | 14,960 | 162,685 
1862 | 24,188 4,330| 28,518 | 1885 224.318 | 18,895 | *243,213 
1863 —s- 18,845 1,943 | 20,788 | 1886 200,488 | 18,696 219,184 
1864 | 25,789 1,054! 26,843 | 1887 156,681 6,670 ; 163,351 
i865 | 14,522 2,508 | 17,030 | 1888 158,479 | 9,210 | 167,689 
1866 | 18,167 | 3,522; 21,689 || 1889 206,457 | 11,582 218,039 
1867 | 23,762 | 3,772 27,534 || 1890 224,352 | 11,195 | 235,547 
1868 | 30,824; 4,096 34,920 ; 1891 275,343 | 12,084 | 287,428 
1869 | 31,278 | 3,570 34,848 | 1892 240,258 | 81,746 | 322,004 
1870 | 22,241 , 3,612 25,853 | 1893 205,425 | 13,925 | 219,350 
1871 | 31,952 3,964 35,916 | 1894 | 219,158 | 53,200 | 272,358 
1872 | 48,055 3,995 47,050 || +1895 | 109,498 | 42,592 | 152,090 
1875 48,567 4,886 53,453 | 1895-6 173,580 | 47,546 | 221,126 
1874 81,223 | 5,034 86,257 | 1896-7) 166,119 | 46,895 ; 213,014 
i875 39,092 | 5,213 44,305 | 1897-8) 185,960 | 47,284 | 233,244 
1876 62,385 5,548 | 67,933 || 1898-9 196,408 | 47,526 | 243,784 
1877 | 117,263 5,565 } 122,828 | | ——— -———. 
1878 | -87,590! 4,618 | 92,208 | Total ...| 4,442,708 | 610,917 | 5,053,625 
1879 5,219 | } | 


97,435 





—_— eo 


* Exclusive of £121,630, cost of sending Australian Contingent to the Soudan. 7 Six months. 
In addition to the sums paid out of current revenue, a large amount 
of loan money has been expended in the erection of fortifications, which 
it is expected will serve for the protection of future generations of 
colonists as well as the present. The details of this expenditure are 
as follow: 





Previous to 18710...2...2...:.- £50,805. 

Bg £ a2 
NS fleece: 43,601 1S8Z 22 39,757 FSOSi se 17,128 
US jQer een 24,466 LSSareeecce 24,819 1804 eee: 15, 183 
le SS keepeeacene 35,134 T8845 4,683 PSOD eo eeue 2,414 
LS (4 ees. 2, L885... sus 54, 729 1895-6 ...... 17,629 
ERT Die ee 368 1886 2.72... 61,814 1896-7 ...... 6,603 
ASLO rece: 4,506 138) 3..-2. 8,350 1897-8 ...... 31183 
IST Te: 3,735 1888 <02..53:- 122,296 1898-9 ...... 52,087 
LS (Sees: oo,222 1S80 ess 56,440 nee 
LOLO ees 215270 USO0 7-2 e. 46,982 Total...£1,012,827 
ESSO eee eee 14,582 TSOlee 111,896 
ESS eee 22,640 USOZ. ease 54,478 


* Six months. 
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Another source of expenditure to the colony is that of the Naval 
Station in Port Jackson, to which reference has been made under the 
heading of the Jmperial Fleet. In carrying out the works at Garden 
Island and the alterations at Kirribilli Point the following expenditure 
has been incurred :— 


Year. Amount. Year. Amount. 
£ = 3 

SEB Coca vsteedsa is adacss 642 LB. een ae ee eee 33,796 
[O01 | SMR ee 33,928 TEER ca tev otaaenn ance 9,210 
BME 8s oikest clay cs cnn condos 15,431 10. ae ee 4,345 
PU cs cose cole sed co cance’ 52,013 1896-7......... eee Nil. 
7 Re eee ae eee 15,574 ORS S ee ee, 2,964 
jE | 1 Sa eee a An 42,768 bg +) Co) eee 1,567 
Ih ieee 42,201 cae 
yA Oe 23 ,a¢0 Dotalicytacu. st icsc caer £312,481 
A i ee ee 34,669 


* Six months. 


It thus appears that the total amount spent by the colony of New 
South Wales for defence purposes from the beginning of the year 
1857 to the 30th June, 1899, was £6,547,228, or an average of about 
£154,052 per annum. The items which make up this amount may be 
recapitulated thus :— 


no 
From Consolidated Revenue ................. satis » a.cch o Spo ties oh easels 5,053,625 
Loans—Fortifications and Warlike Stores..............eces005 1,012,827 
Naval Stasion; Port Jackson & .o...0...6scscccc0.e0s seceucate 312,481 
Value of Land alienated in virtue of Volunteer Land Orders, 
COMPRIC Bk LA POP ACRE: sik Wee 5). is sass SES 168, 295 


ORR is ccc ere ate tess Ds ids bates ieee. ic yt ROAD OO 
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INSTRUCTION, SCIENCE, AND RELIGION. 


INSTRUCTION. 


HE history of primary education in New South Wales is naturally 
divided into four periods. During the first period, which lasted 
until 1848, the system in force was purely denominational, the Govern- 
ment granting to the heads of religious bodies assistance in proportion 
to the amount expended by them for educational purposes. ‘There was 
no provision for the establishment of schools entirely under State control, 
and considerable dissatisfaction was the result. As early as 1834 there 
had been attempts to secure a modification of the system in force, and 
in 1839 a grant was made for the purpose of imparting instruction, free 
from sectarian influence, to the children of those persons who objected 
to denominational education. It was not, however, until 1844 that any 
definite steps were taken in the direction of effecting a change in the 
educational policy of the State. In that year a Committee of the Legis- 
lative Council reported in favour of the adoption of the Irish National 
School system, and, in accordance with thig recommendation, an Act 
was passed in 1848 constituting two Boards, to one of which was 
entrusted the administration of denominational education, and to the 
other the undenominational, or, as it was called, the National system ; 
primary education in the colony thus entering upon its second period. 
This anomaly of two rival Boards, after existing for eighteen years, was 
abolished by the Public Schools Act of 1866, which, though providing 
for the continuance of the two distinct classes of schools, placed all 
schools receiving aid from the State under the control of a Board 
appointed by the Government, and styled the Council of Education, the 
public schools being entirely administered by this Board, and the 
denominational schools governed in conjunction with the various religious 
bodies by whom they had been founded. Although the system estab- 
lished by this Act was essentially one of transition, education neverthe- 
less made considerable progress during the period when it was in force. 
It was, however, found impossible to maintain this dual system, not only 
on account of its intrinsic defects, but because the principle of granting 
State aid to religious schools was repugnant to the feelings of the 
majority of the people, and in 1880 State aid to denominational 
education was abolished by an Act passed under the auspices of Sir 
Henry Parkes, and the colony entered upon the fourth, and present, 
period in the history of primary instruction. 
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Under the Public Instruction Act of 1880, which received the Royal 
assent on the 16th April in that year, the entire educational system of 
the colony was remodelled. In the first place, the Education Act of 
1866 was repealed, the Council of Education dissolved, and the control 
of educational matters placed in the hands of a Minister for Public 
Instruction. Provision was made for the establishment and mainten- 
ance of public schools, to afford primary instruction to all children 
without sectarian or class distinction ; of superior public schools, in 
which additional lessons in the higher branches might be given; of 
evening public schools, with the object of instructing persons who had 
not received the advantages of primary education while of school age ; 
and of high schools for boysand girls, in which the course of instruction 
should be of such a character as to complete the public school curri- 
culum, or to prepare students for the University. It was provided that 
in all schools administered under the Act the teaching shouldbe strictly 
non-sectarian ; but the words “secular instruction” were held to include 
general religious teaching, as distinguished from dogmatical or polemical 
theology. The history of England and of Australia, it was decided, 
should form part of the course of secular instruction. Four hours 
during each school day were to be devoted to secular instruction 
exclusively ; but it was provided that another hour each day might be 
set apart for religious instruction, to be given in a separate class-room 
by a clergyman or religious teacher of any persuasion to children of the 
same persuasion whose parents had no objection to their receiving such 
religious instruction. 

This provision permitting religious instruction to be given to scholars 
in State schools has been taken advantage of to some extent by several 
of the denominations. Ten salaried teachers are employed by the 
Church of England in the Diocese of Sydney to give special religious 
instruction in public schools. One of the Bishop’s chaplains holds the 
appointment of Diocesan Inspector of Schools, but he has no authority 
outside the classes for special religious instruction. The Presbyterian 
and Wesleyan clergy also visit the public schools for the purpose 
of imparting religious instruction to children belonging to those 
denominations. 

It is compulsory for parents to send their children between the ages 
of 6 and 14 years to school for at least seventy days in each half-year, 
unless just cause of exemption can be shown. Penalties are provided 
by the Act for breaches of this provision. But although education is 
compulsory, it is not altogether free, for parents are required to pay a 
weekly fee of 3d. per child, but not exceeding Is. in all for the children of 
one family. Power is given, however, to the Minister, and to the Local 
Board subject to ministerial approval, to remit the fees where it is shown 
that the parents are unable to pay. The fees, except those received from 
pupils attending evening schools, are not the property of the teacher, 
but are paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund. School children are 
allowed to travel free by rail to the nearest public or private primary 
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school ; to the nearest superior public school provided they are sufficiently 
advanced to be enrolled in the fifth class ; and to the High Schools. 

Other sections of the Act permit of the establishment of provisional 
schools, and the appointment of itinerant teachers in remote and thinly- 
populated districts. Provision is also made for the establishment of 
training schools for teachers. It is enacted that Local Boards shall be 
appointed, whose duty it is to visit and inspect the public schools placed 
under their supervision, to suspend teachers in cases of misconduct 
not admitting of delay, to endeavour to induce parents to send their 
children reoularly to school, and to report the names of parents or 
guardians who refuse or fail to educave their children. It should be 
observed that parents are not compelled to send their children to the 
public schools ; they have full choice in the matter, the State only 
insisting that a certain standard of education shall be attained, no matter 
whether the instruction be i imparted in public or private schools. 

Great as has been the material progress of the colony, its intellectual 
advancement has been much more rapid. At the Census of 1881, out of 
the 751,468 persons enumerated, there were 195,029, or very nearly 26 
per cent., unable to read ; while at the Census of 1891, out of a popula- 
tion (exclusive of aborigines) of 1,123,954 persons, only 244,398, or 
21‘7 per cent., were returned as unable to read. Included in this 
number were 165,781 children of 4 years of age and under, so that 
there were only 78,617 persons, or 7 per cent. of the population 5 years of 
age and over, who were unable to read—a very small proportion when it 
is remembered that this number includes Chinese, Polynesians, and others. 

Another gauge of educational progress will be found -in the entries of 
the marriage registers signed by marks. ‘The earliest official record of 
marriages is that for 1857. Of 5,804 persons married during that year, 
1,646, or 28-4 per cent., were unable to sign the marriage register ; while 
in 1898 the number of such persons was only 307, or 1:7 per cent. of 
the total number married. A generation has passed away during the 
period embraced by the following table, and the improvement shown 
thereby cannot fail to be interesting :— 


























| Percentage| Number | | Percentage’ Number 
, Persons | cau rae Ponw | Persons | SH ead ager are se 
ae married. t reaper: wi oe aria) a married. with ma ‘ks. Ginn 
1857 | 5,804 28:4 | 1,646 1887 15,180; 35 | 531 
i860 | 5,890 265 | 1,559 1888 | 15,688 37 | 587 
1865 | 7,156 22°1 | 41,579 | 1889 | 15,060 3:4 «| 504 
1870 | 7,696 | 182 = 1,403 1890 | 15,752 | PTE 426 
1875 | 9,210 23 | 1,129 | 1891 | 16,914; 31 | 521 
1ssO | 11,144 67 | 743 | 1892 | 16,044 | 31 | 49] 
1881 | 12,568 | 6°9 | 872 | 1893 | 15,498 | 22 | 335 
i$$2 13,896 DO 782 | 1894 | 15,382 | 1°9 292 
i883 14,810 6'1 903 1895 | 16,060; 2°] 336 
1884 | 14,964 | 5°2 783 | 1896 | 16,9909; 2-2 371 
1885 15,236 4°7 123 1897 =| «17,626 | 1% 265 
1886 | 15,622 . 40 622 1898 | 17, 776 | Ic7 307 


| 
| 
| 
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The progress which this table shows is marvellous ; and, moreover, in 
considering the proportion of persons signing with marks in 1898, the 
fact must not be lost sight of that, of the 307 persons who so affixed their 
signatures to the marriage registers in that year, a large number were 
not born in New South Wales, and arrived too late in life to avail 
themselves of its educational system. In some of the other colonies the 
degree of illiteracy, as disclosed by the marriage registers, is even less 
than in New South Wales, as will be seen from the following figures, 


which in every case are for the year 1898 :— 
Percentage signing 
with marks. 


ew Soutle WWikes oo...... cc cccccscsccccccccececeocecceccsccececset 


NII ge he ee eee ee Pee | at 4 
cc ah | Se aaa A ERE Ane anes erry een 3°1 
PORSUGI AEN og ca 2 Stee cae dd en ekemes dak RSuaaKcl eae te 1°8 
Western Australia ...............cccceccecsees Te re Re 1°0 
TANG es NE eee ec levcaw cde asad ce eee ee abes 5°9 
New Zealand ...:.......... Roe wiebalcidssad eed EO 0°7 


The percentage of persons signing with marks in Tasmania is, it will be 
seen, much higher than in any of the other colonies. 

Only an imperfect comparison of the number of children receiving in- 
struction during past years can be made, as the number in actual attend- 
ance cannot be distinguished from the number enrolled. The following 
table gives the number of schools, both public and private, including 
the University, and the number of enrolled scholars for a period of 
sixty-three years; and though it cannot be taken as absolutely correct, 
it may be relied on as being fairly indicative of the educational progress 
of the colony. Victoria, it should be remembered, was separated in 1851, 
while in 1861 Queensland had also been formed into a separate colony :— 














: Population of | Children Percentage 
Year. te Colony. Schools. enrolled. of fc alga 
1836 77,096 85 | 3,391 4*4 
1841 149,669 209 | 9,632 64 
1846 196,704 394 | 19,033 9°7 
1851 197,168 423 | 21,120 | 10°7 
1856 286,873 | 565 | 29,496 | 10°3 
1861 357,978 849 | 37,874 10°6 
1866 428,813 | 1,155 59,594 13°9 
1871 517,758 | 1,450 | 77,889 150 
1876 614,181 1,629 131,620 21-4 
1881 778,690 | 2,066 197,412 25 +4. 
1886 989,340 | 2,833 | 226,860 29-9 
1891 | 1,165,300 | 3,175 | 252,947 21°7 
1892 | 1,197,650 | 3,236 | 258,582 216 
1893 | 1,223,370 3,317 | 257,875 21°] 
1894 | 1,251,450 | 3,386 | 259,466 20°7 
1895 | 1:277,870 3,463 | 270,176 21°] 
1896 | 1,297,640 | 3,483 | 277,675 21-4 
1897 | 1,323,460 3,541 | 284,310 21°5 
1898 | 1,346,240 3,570 287,586 21-4 
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The number of children given above as enrolled in the various schools 
exceeds, in almost every case, the actual school attendance, as the gross 
enrolment for the year is given, and not the mean for each quarter. 
The latter information cannot be obtained except for recent years, but 
the figures as they stand give a basis of comparison which is not without 
value. 

The following table shows the gross enrolment of distinct children 
during the ten years which closed with 1898, as well as the quarterly 
enrolment, in the public and ‘DEtvate schools of the colony, omitting the 
Sydney Grammar School and the University. The mean quarter ly en- 
rolment may be taken as giving the nearest approximation to the n unber 
of children actually under tuition in State and private schools :— 


























| Scholars. 
Se - ——— 
Year. Schools, Teachers. Percentage 
os eee Mean quarterly of children of 
| Gross enrolment. PSE Ee Rie school age 
| mains | in mean quarterly 
enrolment. 
\ 
1889 3,073 5,886 . 232,840 206, 326 | 80°9 
1890 as 4D 6,574 237,853 212,969 | 81°35. 
189] 3,161 7,028 250,691 22% 3,296 82°6 
1892 221 71,009 256,388 231,954 82°8 
1893 3,302 7,305 255,678 231,728 | 81°0 
1894 3,0/1 7,419 257,28 1 | 232,694 19°d 
1895 3,447 7,422 268,047 | 243,726 | §1°4 
1896 3,467 7,029 275,510 | 250,992 | 82°3 
1897 3. 525 7,788 282,300 | 258,090 81°4. 
1898 3,552 8,008 285,740 | 262,089 81‘] 








In the gross enrolment for 1898 the 1,583 children in reformatories, 
industrial schools, and charitable institutions were not included. Taking 
these into account, 81:4 per cent. of all the children of school age were 
receiving instruction in schools. The ages of children enrolled at S tate 
and private schools during 1898 were as “follow :— 














Age Period. State Schools. |Private Schools. Total. 
| _ | | 
Under 6 years ...... 11,915 | 6,710 18,625 
6 and under 14 years 196,054 | 44,297 240, 351 
14 years and over ... 19,592 | 7 EZ 26,764 
| | 
otal 227,561 | 58, 179 | 285,740 


Under the Public Instruction Act it is only compulsory to send 
children between the ages of 6 and 14 years to school ; but children of 


re 
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) years of age are received at the public schools, and, as will be seen 
from the figures given, many scholars of that age are in attendance at 
State and private schools, as well as a very considerable number who 
have passed the school age. 

According to the Census of 1891, the number of children of school 
age in New South Wales—that is to say, those who were not less than 
6 years of age, and had not passed the age of 14—-was 211,880, of 
whom 184,860 were receiving instruction in public and private schools 
and public institutions, namely, 148,870 at State schools, and the 
remainder at the various private and denominational schools, reform- 
atories, and charitable institutions in the colony ; 10,810 were receiving 
instruction at home; and 16,210 were under no tuition, but this 
number must have included a number of boys who had left school. 
The number of children of school age receiving instruction formed 92°35 
per cent. of the total; and in addition there were 26,981 children 
outside the limits of schgol age who were in attendance at State 
schools, 11,179 at private and denominational schools, as well as 283 
students at the University of Sydney. The total known enrolment at 
private schools during the December quarter of 1898 was 58,179, and 
the average attendance, 45,354. Of the net yearly enrolment at the 
State schools, 61 per cent. of the children attended school 70 days or 
more in the first half of 1898, and 64:7 per cent. in the second half of 
the year, these comparatively low percentages resulting from the wide- 
spread prevalence of epidemics of measles, scarlatina, etc., during 1898. 

Owing to the sparseness of the population in nearly all the country 
districts of the colony, the compulsory clauses of the Instruction Act 
cannot be strictly enforced. Nevertheless, the number of children 
growing up in absolute ignorance is by no means great, and, though the 
proportion of such children cannot be even approximately determined, 
there is sufficient evidence to warrant the conclusion that it is steadily 
decreasing. At the Census periods of 1861, 1871, 1881, and 1891, the 
degree of education of every 10,000 children from 5 and under 10 years 


of age was as follows :— 


1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 


Read and write ................ccececsseee 2,355 3,470 4,413 5,377 
MRAM 5201 os 8b veo sles oc a.cs ste oe oS doe . 3,289 2,752 1,982 1,368 
bbe 4,356 3,778 3.605 3,255 


‘Taking the children from 10 and under 15 years, the comparison is 


‘still more satisfactory :— 


1361. 1871. 1881. 1891. 


ee eg | ee 6,769 7,666 8,804 9,705 
Ue OS 1,854 1,292 614 143 
RIUM 00 ROMO ws coonce vec ccapec=ss 1,377 1,042 582 152 


The steady decrease in the proportion of illiterate children from 1861. 
to 1871, and from 1871 to 1881, is plainly visible from the above tables, 
and the Census of 1891 showed that this satisfactory decrease 


continued. 
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STATE SCHOOLS. 


When the present Public Instruction Act came into operation on 
the 30th April, 1880, the Council of Education, ceased to exist, and 
handed over to the new administration the schools which at that time 
were under its control. At the date mentioned there were maintained 
or subsidised by the Government, 1,220 schools, attended by 101,534 
scholars, thus distributed :— 


No. of Schools. No. of Pupils. 





| 3111) Ve ee Cr re 705 68,823 
IPYOVIMIORAE oor ree ere eoeeae oe Seereeeaes 313 8,312 
PE AIEEINO oo cere eee etree ise 97 1,683 
Denommationals . 20. se eee er eee 105 22,716 

d bys) De nen NRG Rec rer orgs 1,220 101,534 


At the close of 1882 the connection of the denominational schools 
with the State ceased, and the subsequent year is marked, as was to have 
been expected, by a considerable falling off in the number of children 
who were receiving their education at the expense of the State. The 
check only operated for a short period, as the year 1884 showed a 
recovery of more than the ground lost. This will be seen by the follow- 
ing table, which shows the enrolment and attendance of children at State- 
supported schools under the Public Instruction Act only :— 




















Vear Gross enrolment off Quarterly Average 
: distinct children. enrolment. attendance. 

1882 159,490 134,872 90,944 
1883 155,824 130,205 88,546 
1884 167,134 139,159 | 95,215 
1885 180, 929 146,570 | 100,462 
1886 179,990 153,244 | 105,538 
1887 184,060 157,262 | 106,408 
1888 | 186,692 160,919 112,220 
1889 | 191,215 164,701 114,569 
1890 | 195,241 170,357 116,665 
1891 | 205,673 178,278 122,528 
1892 210,641 186,207 132,580 
1893 210,277 186,327 128,322 
1894 206,265 181,678 130,089 
1895 216,396 192,075 139,978 
1896 221,603 197,025 142,192 
1897 226,157 201,947 148,381 
1898 227,561 203,910 141,723 





From the time of the withdrawal of aid from denominational schools 
up to the end of 1898 the increase in the average quarterly enrolment at 
State Schools was 51:2 per cent. {n 1898 the proportion of the popu- 
lation enrolled at State Schools, on the basis of the quarterly returns, 
- was 15:3 per cent., as compared with 15:4 per cent. in 1897 ; and the 
proportion in average attendance, 10°6 per cent. as compared with 11:3 
per cent. in 1897. The diminished attendance in 1898 is accounted 


for by the epidemics of measles, influenza, whooping cough, and 
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scarlatina which swept over the colony, and in many instances neces- 
sitated the closing of schools for weeks together. The increase in the 
average quarterly enrolment to the end of 1898 was as follows : 





Year. Per cent. Year. Per cent, Year. Per cent. 
BOG os eats 1. Be | a ener 3°4 Te 5°7 
DPM era saree ees AG Li. OPO OATT eaeree 4°6 EOUO ee 2°6 
Sd boca cieke eee 2°6 BOE oir ee ces naiies 4.°4, BO Avera: 2°5 
MORNE chai cease see see: ye} iho. Peer are 0-1 ENGS co. ee 1°0 
EGSU | amine Sec enaws 2°4 0 SR ee 72D 

* Decrease. 


In the course of the year 1898, the Department received 197 applica- 
tions for the establishment of schools in various parts of the colony, of 
which 119 were granted, 56 refused, and 22 were still under considera- 
tion at the end of the year. Of the applications granted, 14 were for 
public schools, 60 for provisional schools, 31 for half-time schools, 2 for 
house-to-house schools, and 12 for evening schools. 

The number of schools under the direct control of the Department 
during 1898 was 2,602, or 2,817 departments, thus classified :— 


Repertypente. 

SAAC ROOM is aac nd ssn-PNaes shan sigs ro onc a oien vo guide pemavicnnatapiens 5 
PRIMIC SOMO AIMOUNOE. 5 soca es. oe50s008e 200s Moons stbadessemass 252 
IN hd 5d 6 505 cionce.aolen id's Slouhon siacluielee trains 1,750 

Prov isional I fad iting vais oo dtc dic cso opi = ames 313 
ERI INI setae cpcdhdcc ofarenn Sheasaceae “svc eNaue'edosemadberios 431 
FIEGUSOAGEIDUES WCHODI asa ecies bs nine cuerseradcondaposdees sees s. 37 
TL VOMIME PORMIBOIS Go. tak ssadindivisns cnr cov sails wan cmepiiens¥ ssscescennss 29 
NN sirg si msaw Syieitbebie ns Hosni cchiew ties mam aetelnbcmenscoan 2,817 


These schools provided accommodation for 252 791 pupils, being an 
increase of 7,508 pupils on the number for whom accommodation. was 
provided in the previous year. As the highest quarterly enrolment in 
1898 was 205,881, it will be seen that the ‘accommodation—which pro- 
vides for 100 cubic feet of air space for each child—was more than 
ample. Of late years great improvements have been made in the 
hygienic construction of schools, and in particular the question of 
obtaining the maximum of light in school buildings consistent with the 
safety of the pupils’ eyes is carefully attended to. 

Below will be found a statement giving the number of State Schools 
in each of the Australasian colonies in 1898, together with the number 
of scholars in average attendance :— 





Scholars in |petendance of 
Colony. Schools. Teachers. Average | Pupils 
| Attendance. | per School. 
New South Wales......, 2,602 4,759. | 141,723 | 54 
RR ae 1,877 4,618 | 134,976 | 72 
Queensland ............... | 843 1,904 | 58,296 | 69 
South Australia ......... | 674 1,255 | 39,128 | 58 
Western Australia...... | 167 | 391 | 10,915 65 
DORMIOIN Bo 506000 600 00400 | 296 547 | 12,015 | 41 
New Zealand ............ | 1,624 | 3,664 | 110,256 | 68 
Australasia ......... | 8,080 | 17,1383 | 507,309 | 63 
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According to an investigation made a few years ago, all children 
attending the public schools of the colony are taught to read ; 90 per 
cent. are instructed in writing, arithmetic, music, and drill, and receive 
scriptural and moral as well as object lessons ; 88 per cent. in drawing ; 
80 per cent. write to dictation ; 40 per cent. are instructed in the 
rules of English grammar ; and 39 per cent. are taught geography and 
history ; while over 80 per cent. of the girls receive instruction in 
needlework. The following table shows the number of children who 
reached the standard of proficiency in each of these subjects in 1898 :— 


TY 








Number of Number of | Percentage 
Subject. Pupils Pupils | up to or above 
| Examined. Passed. | Standard. 
Reading—All pupils ........-.ccceee Ree 152,457 | 129,310 84 
In ordinary prose only ..............++-.| 62,058 | 54,750 | 88 
Woriting—Allpupils:..s.ccs seen | 152,264 | 129,645 85 
On papenonlye- ee ee 95,679 | 81,623 85 
Decision ee eee 123,596 | 100,024 80 
Arithmetic—All pupils...............0:000000 | 150,318 | 112,319 74 
Hiancrscnly 93300 | 16,626 71 
Grammar—All pupils ...............00006 «+ 62,411 | 46,034 a 
Mavatnced ONY oe 29,946 21,675 | {2 
Geography—aAll pupils ...........::2-2eeee eee 62,556 | 47,718 | 76 
PACE VinRNe Cf OTE LG teen tanec seenroeer 32,140 24,584 | 76 
History—LEnglish ............. ener reer | 62,076 44,554 | 7 
FAIStrAllLanien ook coe nes | 11,694 | 8.436 | fe 
Scripture and Moral Lessons ............... 147,728 112,957 76 
rawin eee 147,455 | 121,741 | 82 
IN eedlewor cscs crise c is sho tsetes caoie asters eines | 53,806 | 48,602 90 
Mingic ee een 141,410 [ 114,621 8} 
1 Dar) 9 Be tine seh cpeereer a orn Grr ORONO ae 146, 104 115,975 79 
Object MessonSar see eee 144,099 114,708 79 











a 


The other subjects are only taught in the fourth and fifth classes. 
In 1898, 7,865 pupils were examined in Huclid, of whom 74 per cent. 
passed ; 1,999 in algebra, of whom 76 per cent. passed ; 5,165 in 
mensuration, of whom 69 per cent. passed ; 46 in trigonometry, af 
whom 76 per cent. passed ; 7,934 in natural science, of whom 78 per 
cent. passed ; and 1,958 in Latin and 1,885 in French, of whom there 
passed respectively 75 and 70 per cent. 

The State provides separately the necessary facilities for acquiring 
technical knowledge under a system of training about which more will 
be said further on. 

The teachers in the public schools of the colony at the end of 1598 


numbered 4,759, of whom 2,491 were males, and 2,268 females. This 
was an increase of 133 on the number of the previous year. The 


average number of pupils per teacher, on the basis of the mean 
quarterly enrolment, was 43, and the average attendance per teacher, 30, 
while the average quarterly enrolment of children per school department 
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was 72. The following table shows the classification of the teaching 
staff at the end of 1898 :— 




















Grade. | Males. Females. _ Total. 

Principal Teachers............ | 1,770 | 546 | 2,316 
Mistresses of Departments | ........ wea 214 214 
yo)" a 325 757 1,082 
Students in Training Schools 16 25 41 
Pupil-teachers.................. 366 654 . 1,020 
NVOUK-MIStOCANOR 3.75, 524c50508| )ccasveece-os 62 62 
High School Teachers ...... 14 10 | 24 
Total ese | 2,491 | 2,268 | 4,759 








The teachers obtain promotion from one class to another only after 
passing a series of examinations, which are so framed as to efficiently 
test their progress in literary attainments, and their skill in imparting 
knowledge. For long and meritorious service, however, a teacher may 
receive promotion from one section to another in the same grade. There 
are ten classes of public schools, In these, the salaries paid to male 
married teachers range from £123 to £422, inclusive of quarters valued 
at £20 to £72, and with a deduction of £12 from salaries not exceeding 
£254, where the Department provides assistance in teaching sewing. 
Unmarried male teachers in charge of schools receive from £91 to £350, 
and femaie teachers from £91 to £159. Teachers in half-time schools 
are paid at the same rates as teachers in public schools of corresponding 
classification. The salaries of mistresses in charge of girls’ departments 
range from £170 to £250; and of those in charge of infants’ departments, 
from £160 to £194. Assistant male teachers receive from £113 to 
£225, and assistant female teachers from £104 to £150. Ex-students 
of training schools acting as assistants receive £96 to £113 in the case 
of males, and £84 to £96 in the case of females. Ex-pupil teachers, 
male or female, acting as assistants, receive £90 if they have passed 
their final examination, and if not, £72. The salaries of work-mistresses 
range from £86 to £114 ; of provisional teachers, from £72 to £88 ; of 
male pupil-teachers from £40 to £68 ; and of female pupil-teachers, from 
£24 to £46. Teachers in house-to-house schools receive £4 10s. per 
head of average attendance, with a maximum of £90. Itinerant teachers 
are granted, where necessary, a sum of £10 per annum as forage 
allowance, in addition to their ordinary remuneration. Special allow- 
ances may be granted to teachers stationed in remote localities, where 
the cost of living is high. 

The supply of teachers is obtained from three sources—the two train- 
ing colleges ; ex-pupil teachers who do not enter a training college ; and 
young persons, not less than 18 years of age, who have been mostly 
educated in the public schools of the colony, and who undergo a short 
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course of training under qualified teachers. Few teachers trained 
outside the colony find employment under the department. At the Fort- 
street Training School for males 16 students attended the course of 
training during the year ; while at the Hurlstone Training School for 
female students, the number in residence was 25. At the beginning 
of 1895 new regulations came into force, under which the period of train- 
ing in these schools was reduced from two years to twelve months, with 
the provision that students who obtain a certain classification at the end 
of the year’s training shall be granted a University Scholarship for a 
period of twelve months, renewable for a second year under certain 
conditions. In 1898 the pupil-teachers in the service numbered 1,020, of 
whom 366 were males and 654 females. The pupil-teachers are carefully 
selected, and are taken on probation for three months before they are 
permanently employed. If approved, they have to serve a term of four 
years, when if they are successful in passing the necessary examinations 
they may enter one of the training schools. 

The local supervision of the public schools is placed in the hands of 
School Boards appointed in the various districts of the colony, under 
the provisions of the Public Instruction Act. These Boards are supposed 
to exercise a general oversight in regard to the public schools in their 
districts, but cannot interfere with the internal discipline or management 
of the schools, which remain under the direct control of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, through the inspectors and other officers of his 
department. The total number of Boards in operation at the close of 
1898 was 299. 

The average cost per child in average attendance at the public schools 
has greatly varied, as will be seen by the following table, which gives 
the amounts for the last ten years :— 




















| Forthe For administra- 
Year. | For school maintenance ard Total. 

| premises. mere ooles oe aot at 

| £6. a,| PE ts Wale ee cent he Ue oo ath SE 
1889 019 1 426; 09 4 5 10 ll 
1890 1510| 45 3 09 8 6 0 9 
1891 Por 4 Oo 09 4 6 5 7 
1892 13 9} 45 6 0 8 7 5 15 10 
1893 017 7; 4 5 8 Gs 2 511 5 
1894 011 4] 42 9 0 7 6 sy A =i 
1895 01411). 818 9 On Gas 5 0 38 
1896 0 8 0; 317 3 06 4 411 7 
1897 O11 5} 3815 G6 0 6 4 413 3 
1898 | 01410/ 4 1 8 0 6 6 5 3 0 


| | 


I 


In considering the question of the expenditure on education in New 
South Wales during past years, it should be borne in mind that the expenses 
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contingent upon the necessity of obtaining efficient results in a country 
of such a vast extent and so sparsely populated were unavoidably great : 
School-houses had to be built, teachers required training, and the whole 
educational machinery had to be provided in many parts of the country 
where there was, perhaps, only a denominational school, or, just as likely, 
no educational establishment at all. To these initial expenses was due, 
in a great measure, the relatively high cost of public education in the first 
few years after the passing of the Act of 1880. In 1883, for instance, the 
total cost per child in average attendance was not less than £9 5s. 7d. 
In 1888 this had been reduced to £5 6s. 5d., and since that year there 
has been a further decrease to £5 3s. Od. Owing to the sparseness of 
average attendance consequent on the prevalence of epidemics in 1898, 
this figure is considerably higher than the rate for 1897, which stood at 
£4 13s, 3d. per child. It may be expected that the cost will not at any 
time greatly exceed the present figures, as the schoolhouses have been 
built with due regard to the increase in the number of scholars which 
must be anticipated in a young, promising, and growing colony. Most 
of the school-buildings, too, are of a character that would do credit 
to the most advanced countries of the world, the greatest care having 
been taken to embody all the improvements which the experience of 
centuries has suggested in older communities. 

The following figures, showing the gross cost of each child in average 
attendance at the public schools of the seven colonies in 1898, exclusive 
of the expenditure on buildings, disclose the fact that in New South 
Wales the cost is less than in Western Australia and Victoria :— 


Cost per child in 
average attendance. 


New. South: Wales aicu sack ome eben be Acaaen £4 8 2 
VCR soar IP Io a ES. 412 4 
CROCUS IRIE hin ci po indole ocd esis oe ese bea 318 8 
Sombie GRetrebia: sos chs eines ice ove rmioen sacs 34 1 
Western Australia :.:.......4..6c0cccesececsuvetece ccosceses 410 0 
LOMO Co scdy sig Doses seed Fok UE ea ee 216 4 
ING Pee RMN ah esr edness ev dg assed: 4 010 


It is satisfactory to note that the average cost is lower than in 
Victoria, especially when it is borne in mind that the smaller extent 
of the territory of the latter colony, and the greater travelling facilities 
offered by a railway system proportionately much larger, must necessarily 
reduce the cost of education. In South Australia settlement is confined 
to certain districts in which the population is more compact, whilst the 
whole of the territory of New South Wales, if the extreme west be 
excepted, may be regarded as everywhere settled—at least, to such an 
extent as to necessitate the extension of the public school system 
throughout the greater part of the colony. But the spread of public 

instruction is considered so pre-eminently important an object that the 
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Legislature has at all times expressed its readiness to make every 
sacrifice and to spare no expense to render efficacious the system of 
national education which it adopted in 1880. 

The following table shows the gross expenditure by the State on 
primary education during the ten years ended 1898, and the annual 
amount per head of population :— 








| 7 | 
| Per head 1 Per head 
Year. Paseo | of — | Year. Peviaet of 
| ase | population. | | aes population. 
£ | s. d. | £ s. d. 
1889 635,509 ideal tl 1894 661,055 10 8 
1890 704,260 12 9 | 1895 701,827 ibe ak 
1891 769,565 Seo | 1896 651,307 Loge 
1892 768,395 | Pooe0 | 1897 | 692,395 10 7 
1893 715,219 | 11 10 | 1898 | 729,922 | 1011 
| 











ee ek ec re Ta 


A. division of this expenditure under the two heads of “ School 
Premises” and “Maintenance and Administration” is shown below, and 
the deduction of the school fees received gives the net cost to the State 
during each of the ten years in question :— 


ea a a a a ac 
) 


} 

















| | Expenditure | 
: | Number | Bi Naint | Expenditure | on maintenance Total Ex- | ence! | me State 
year. | Sih scho : in- : ht Ses | Expen- 
care | actin. | distinct | On.SchO0! fading admin.| Penditure. | Fees. | aieure, 

| pe Gaol | istration, &c. | | | 

£ £ £ £ £ 

1889 | 2,373 | 191,215 109,576 525,933 635,509 | 72,318 | 563,191 
1890 | 2,423 | 195,241 | 150,441 553,819 704,260 | 71,827 632,433 
1891 | 2,457 | 205,673 191,374 578,191 | 769,565 | 75,913 693, 652 
1892 | 2,502 | 210,641 | 157,679 | 610,716 768,395 | 77,525 | 690,870 
1893 | 2.520 | 210,277 | 112,855 602,364 715,219 | 73,268 | 641,951 
1894| 2508 | 206,265 | 73,792 | 587,263 + 661,055 | 70,693 — 590,362 
1895 | 2,563 | 216,396 | 104,397 597,430 | 701,827 | 73,320 | 628,507 
1896 | 2,574 | 221,603 | 56,752 594,555 | 651,307 | 74,866 | 576,441 
1897 |. 2,577 | 226,157 84,969 | 607,486 | 692,395 | 73,684 | 618,711 
1898 | 2,602 | 227,561 | 105,054 | 624,868 729,922 | 73,093 | 656,829 











It will be seen that the amount directly contributed by parents 
towards their children’s education is but a small proportion of the total 
cost. In 1898 the contributions of the parents came to £7 3,093, a sum 
less by £591 than that received in 1897, and, with the exception of 
1897, less per head in average attendance than in any year shown in 
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the table. This may be seen from the following statement, showing the 
gross and net cost to the State of each child in average attendance :— 














Viar Gross Amount of Fees Net Cost to 
: Expenditure. received. State. 
Seiler eee a ee OEE ne ee 

£e. d £s. df £ 2. -d. 
1889 5 10 10 A as 6 ae | 418 3 
1890 6 0 9 012 4 5 8 5 
1891 65 7 012 5 § 13 2 
1892 5 15 10 0 33-8 5 4 2 
1893 511 5 QOll 5 5 0 0 
1894 ames Soanay | 0 10 10 410 9 
1895 5 0 3 010 6 49 9 
1896 411 >7 010 6 a0 3 
1897 413 3 0 911 4.3 4 
1898 ae A, 0 163 412 8 











During the year 1898 free education was granted to 30,385 pupils, 
equal to a percentage of 13-4 of the gross enrolment of distinct children. 
It was explained by the Minister in his Annual Report that debts to 
the amount of £2,541 were cancelled during the year. 

Tn accordance with a design long contemplated, savings’ banks were 
opened during 1887 in connection with the public schools of the colony. 
At the close of 1898 there were 630 banks in operation, as compared 
with 649 at the close of 1897. The deposits for the year amounted to 
£14,580, and the sum withdrawn was £13,880. The total amount to 
the credit of the school banks on the 31st December, 1898, was £8,104, 
as compared with £7,404 at the end of 1897, and £6,671 at the 
end of 1896. Since 1887 the total sum deposited amounted to 
£139,119, while the withdrawals were £131,015. Of the latter sum 
an amount of £38,054 was withdrawn for the purpose of being placed 
to the credit of children’s accounts in the Government Savings 
Bank. The object aimed at in establishing these banks is to incul- 
cate practically the principles of economy while yet the minds of 
the children are susceptible of deep impressions. A systematic training 
for this purpose is a thing to be desired in every public school, in order 
to engender habits of thrift amongst the children, to indoctrinate them 
as to the uses and effects of money that are ulterior to immediate 
gratifications, and to make them recognise and calculate upon poverty 
and degradation as the natural results of waste and improvidence. 


Private ScHoo.Ls. 


The attendance at private schools greatly increased after the with- 
drawal of aid from the denominational schools which had been under the 
control of the Education Department. Many of these establishments 
ceased to exist immediately on the withdrawal of State aid, and the 
children by whom they had been attended were transferred for the most 
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part to the ordinary public schools of the colony. Some of the schools, 
however, were still maintained, chiefly those connected with the Roman 
Catholic Church, and thenceforth appear in the returns as private 
schools. 

Below will be found a statement showing the number of private 
schools in the colony during each of the ten years 1889 to 1898, with 


the teaching staff and number of scholars enrolled :— 





{ } 














Year. Schools. | Teachers. | Scholars. | Year. Schools. | Teachers. | Scholars. 

| 

| | | { | 

|| 
1889 700 1,884 41,625 || 1894 863 2,966 | 51,016 
1890 697 2,393 42,612 | 1895 884 2,945 | 51,651 
1891 704 | 2,601 45,018 || 1896 893 3,087 | 53,967 
1892 | 719 | 2,717 45,747 1897 948 3,162 56,143 
1893 | 782 | 2,778 45,401 || 1898 956 3,269 | 58,179 














The 956 schools open during 1898 may be divided into the following 


classes :— 




















Classification. | Schools. | Teachers. Scholars. 
| | 

Undenominational ......... | 578 1,335 14,290 
Roman Catholic ............ | 312 1,573 38,463 
Church of England ......... 57 280 4,330 
PEGSDY COLA ocean. eoo-5. 3 36 251 
Wesleyan .icciecnc sts. ce0s 3 30 274 
EGR eranien ccc tete canes ceases 1 1 46 
HeDreW. eects stat ccna 1 6 486 
Seventh Day Adventist ...| ] 3 39 
Otaleccceen eee 956 3,269 58,179 











Not a few of the schools returned as undenominational are religious 
schools, though no definite form of religious opinions is inculcated therein. 
Of distinctly religious schools, those of the Roman Catholic Church com- 
prise the great majority, numbering 82:5 per cent. of professedly 
denominational schools, and including 87°7 per cent. of the scholars 
educated therein. On the withdrawal of State assistance from denomi- 
national schools in 1882, there were in operation under the Department 
of Education, 75 Roman Catholic Schools, attended by 16,595 
while there were also some unassisted schools connected with this Church, 
of which statistics were not available. In 1889 the number of schools 


pupils : 


had increased to 267, with an enrolment of 28,546 pupils ; while in 
1898 the number had grown to 312, with an enrolment of 38,463. The 
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table given below shows that during the last ten years the record is one 
of continuous progress :— 


Scholars on Roll. Average Attendance. 








Year. Schools. | Teachers. 











Males. | Females. | Total. Males. Females. | Total. 


| 


1889 | 267 996 28,546 | 10,785 | 11,977 | 22,762 


| 13,674 | 14,872 


1890 | 244 | 1,112 | 13,021 | 15,531. 





28,552 | 10,206 | 12,225 | 25 





2 
1891 250 | 1,242 | 13,837 16,854 | 30,691 | 10,547 | 13,241 | 23,788 
4 


1s92 | 243 | 1,268 | 13,973 | 17,244 | 31,217 | 10,820 | 13,292 | 24,112 





1893 | 259 1,359 | 14,439 | 16,860 | 31,299 | 10,911 | 12,838 | 23,749 





1894 | 285 1,453 | 16,044 | 19,106 | 35,150 | 12,352 |-14,813 | 27,165 





1895 | 288 1,409 | 15,999 | 19,251 | 35,250 | 12,420 | 15,033 | 27,453 


1896 293 1,527 | 16,603 19,949 36,552 | 12,967 | 16,004 | 28,971 





1898 312 1,573 | 17,236 | 21,227 | 38,463 | 13,214 | 16,550 | 29,764 





| 
| 
1897 | 296 1,481 | 16,494 | 20,181 | 36,675 | 12,954 | 16,208 | 29, 162 





The Church of England is the only other religious body maintaining 
a considerable number of schools. During 1898 the schocls connected 
with this church numbered 57, and were attended by 4,330 pupils. At 
the end of 1882 there were in existence 42 Church of England Schools, 
with an enrolment of 11,927 children. The following table gives 
particulars of these schools during the past ten years :— 



































| Scholars on Roll. | Average Attendance. 
ies ssaniald (ecm natias Males. | Females. | Total. | Males. | Females. | Total. 

| | | 
i889 | 47 115 1,353 | 1,302 | 2,655 1,065 999 2,064 
i890 | 64 209 | 1,844/| 1,763 | 3,607 | 1,449| 1,410| 2,859 
1391 | 47 185 | 1,917| 1,417| 3,334 | 1,475 | 1,037 | 2,512 
1302 | 48 | 188 | 1,749| 1,472] 3,921 | 1,388 | 1,125| 2,518 
1893 | 47 178 | 1,504| 1,334 | 2,838 | 1,204; 932) 2,136 
is94 | 62 246 | 1,852/ 1,623| 3,475 | 1,445 | 1,237| 2,682 
1895 | 50 | 204 | 1,614| 1,491| 3,035 | 1,299 | 1,084 | 2,383 
1396 | 44 185 | 1,581 | 1,518 | 3,099 | 1,025) 1,151! 2,176 
1897 | 50 | 228 | 1,910 | 1,975 | 3,885 | 1,459 | 1,500 | 2,959 
1998 | 57 | 280 | 2,082) 2,248 | 4,330 | 1,611 | 1,630/ 3,241 


——___ 
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HIGHER EDUCATION. 


It has already been mentioned that the State has made provision for 
higher education by the establishment of High Schools in the metropolis 
and the principal centres of population. The curriculum of these schools 
+3 of such a character as to enable students to complete the course of 
instruction the basis of which they acquired in the Public Schools, and, 
if they so wish, to prepare themselves for the University examinations. 
Admission to these schools is by examination only. There were at the 
close of the year 1898 two High Schools for boys and three for girls. 
The gross enrolment for that year was 266 boys and 261 girls, making 
a total of 527 pupils, as against 516 for 1897. The average daily 
attendance in 1898 was 376 as against 370 for the preceding year. 
During the last five years there has been a decrease of 35°3 per cent. 
in the enrolment at the State High Schools, and of 53°38 per cent. in the 
average attendance. There is no doubt that the action taken in 1893 
in raising the quarterly fee from two to three guineas contributed to 
some extent towards this reduction. Judging by the comparative 
results obtained at the University Examinations during the last five 
years, the Fort-street Model School seems to be competing strongly 
‘with these schools as a stepping-stone to the University. During 
1898, 57 pupils from the High Schools passed the junior, 12 the 
senior, and 43 the matriculation examinations at the University, 
12 of the matriculants qualifying at the junior, and 5 at the senior 
examinations. 

Superior Public Schools, in which the subjects taught embrace, in 
addition to the ordinary course prescribed for Public Schools, such other 
subjects as will enable the students to compete at the senior and junior 
public examinations, are also established. There were 101 of these schools 
‘n existence at the end of 1898, with an enrolment of 71,775 pupils. It 
is important to recollect that these figures do not show the number of 
children receiving higher education. In the course of the year, 4 pupils 
at Superior schools passed the senior, and 100 the junior examinations. 
The whole of the senior pupils, and 50 per cent. of the juniors were 
taught at the Fort-street Model School. In addition to these, 79 
junior passes were obtained by Public Schools not classed as Superior. 

A system of scholarships and bursaries for boys and girls at State 
schools has been brought into operation. Twenty of each—ten for each 
gex_—are available for education at State Superior, High, or Grammar 
Schools; and six bursaries for boys and four for girls are tenable at the 
University. The former are awarded half-yearly, and the latter at the 
March matriculation examinations, to the most proficient pupils, in cases 
where the parents are unable to defray the expense of the pupil’s educa- 
tion, Five candidates from the High Schools—! boy and 4 girls—and 
three boys from Fort-street Model School were successful in obtaining 
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bursaries at the University matriculation in 1898. For other State 
scholarships and bursaries 99 candidates were successful ; 25 boys and 
30 girls obtained scholarships for High Schools and Superior Schools ; 
22 boys and 18 girls obtained bursaries for High and Superior Schools ; 
and 4 boys obtained bursaries for the Sydney Grammar School. 

In addition to the various classes of Public¢ Schools already mentioned, 
there exist several institutions of an educational character which receive 
an annual subsidy from the Government. The most important of these 
is the Sydney Grammar School, which is one of the principal schools of 
the colony. In 1898 the mean quarterly enrolment was 466, and the 
average attendance 431. This school receives an annual endowment 
from the State of £1,500. In 1898 the other revenue, derived from 
school fees and other sources, amounted to £7,986. 


THE UNIVERsITY. 


In theyear 1849 Mr. Wentworth presented a petition to the mixed Legis- 
lative Council from certain shareholders of a proprietary school, known as 
Sydney College, praying for the appointment of a select committee of 
the House “‘ to consider the best means of carrying on the institution so 
as to afford the youth of the colony the means of obtaining instruction 
in the higher branches of literature and science.” The committee 
was appointed, but it received somewhat different instructions, being 
directed to “consider and report how best to institute a university for 
the promotion of literature and science, to be endowed at the public 
expense.” The committee, after a few weeks’ deliberation, brought up its 
report, recommending the establishment of a university with a permanent 
endowment of £5,000 per annum out of the general revenue, and a bill 
was brought in by Mr. Wentworth in accordance with the report. The 
Council was shortly afterwards prorogued, and the measure consequently 
lapsed for that session. In 1850 the bill, which was based mainly on 
the charter of University College, London, was reintroduced by Mr. 
Wentworth, and, after some discussion and a few amendments, was 
passed, receiving the Royal assent on the lst October of that year. 

The endowment was given for “‘defraying the stipends of teachers in 
literature, science, and art,” and for administration purposes, there being 
no provision made for teaching any other branch. Power was, however, 
given to examine and to grant degrees after examination in law and 
medicine as well as in arts. The University was to be strictly undenomi- 
national, and the Act expressly prohibited any religious test for admission 
to studentship or to any office, or for participation in any of its advan- 
tages or privileges. Residence was not contemplated otherwise than in 
athliated colleges, but authority was given to license tutors and masters 
of boarding-houses with whom students of the University might live. 

A Senate of sixteen Fellows was constituted by the original Act to 
govern the University, and it was empowered to elect from among 
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its members its own Provost and Vice-Provost, which titles were later 
on changed to those of Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor. The Fellows 
were, in the first instance, nominated by the Crown, but were to be 
replaced, as vacancies arose, by the Fellows themselves until there should 
be 100 graduates holding the degree of Master in Arts or of Doctor 
in Law or Medicine. The first Senate commenced its labours at the 
close of the year 1850, with Mr. Edward Hamilton, M.A., as Provost, 
and Sir Charles Nicholson, M.D., as Vice-Provost. It shortly estab- 
lished three chairs in Classics, Mathematics, and Chemistry and Expert- 
mental Physics, and sent to England for competent professors to fill 
them; and on the 11th October, 1852, the University was opened with 
an imposing ceremony, in presence of the Governor and principal officers, 
and under the presidency of Sir Charles Nicholson, and twenty-four 
matriculated students were admitted to membership. 

In 1858 a royal charter was granted, which declares that “the de- 
grees of this University in arts, law, and medicine shall be recognised as 
academical distinctions of merit, and be entitled to rank, precedence, 
and consideration in the United Kingdom as fully as if the said degrees 
had been granted in any university of the United Kingdom.” 

Since the passing of the original Act various amendments have been 
made, of which the principal are as follow :—By an Act passed in 1857, 
those who had taken the degree of B.A. or M.A. received certain 
privileges in respect of admission to the Bar or to the Roll of Solicitors. 
In 1861 it was directed that, in addition to the ordinary sixteen Fellows, 
there should be not fewer than three nor more than six ex-officio members 
of the Senate who should be Professors in such branches of learning as 
the Senate should by any by-law select ; and such Professors and other 
Public Teachers and examiners and every superior officer declared to be 
such by the by-laws should be a member of the University, with the 
same rights and privileges in respect to the election of new Fellows as 
were enjoyed by persons holding the degrees of M.A., LL.D., and M.D. 
In 1881 Ad eundem degrees, with equal privileges, were authorised 
to be conferred; and Bachelors of Arts of three years standing 
were empowered to vote at new elections of Fellows. In 1884 the 
Senate’s powers as regards teaching and degrees were extended by 
enabling it to give instruction and grant degrees or certificates in all 
branches of knowledge with the exception of Theology or Divinity, 
subject to a proviso that no student should be compelled to attend 
lectures or to pass examinations in Ethics, Metaphysics, or Modern 
History ; and by the same Act it was directed, in accordance with 
a previous by-law of the Senate, that the benefits and advantages 
of the University should extend in all respects to women equally with 
giicTli. 

The number of persons entitled to vote at the elections of new 
Fellows reached 100 in 1872, whereupon the Senate passed by-laws in 
respect of such elections, and styled the electoral body “ Convocation.” 
This body, including the additions made by the several amending Acts, 
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and the heads of affiliated colleges, who had been declared to be 
superior officers of the University under the Act of 1861, now numbers 
upwards of 1,000. 

Lhe public endowment of the University stood at £5,000 per annum 
until 1880, when £1,000 was added for assistant lectureships ; but in 
1877 a bequest of the value of £6,000, producing about £300 a year, was 
made by Mrs. Hovell, widow of the explorer of that name, for 
instruction in Geology and Physical Geography, and this sum, together 
with fees, enabled the Senate to divide the Chair of Chemistry and 
Experimental Physics into two, to the first of which Geology and 
Physical Geography were attached. In 1882 a further sum of £5,000 
was voted to enable the Senate to establish Schools of Medicine and 
Engineering, and to give some further help to the original Department 
of Arts. Medical and Engineering Professors and Lecturers, a 
Professor of Natural History, and some small lectureships in Arts 
were created ; but this sum was soon found inadequate for the intended 
purposes, and was increased to £7,900, inclusive of the £1,000 granted 
in 1880. Allowances were also made for apparatus, and a sum of £2,000 
per annum granted for evening classes in Arts. In 1893 the Government 
endowment amounted to £13,000, and the special grants to £5,695. 
Since that year the State aid has been largely reduced, and in 1898 the 
Endowment was £9,000, while the special grants totalled £2,200. 
Prncipally out of the endowment for Evening Classes, a system of 
Extension Lectures to non-matriculants was commenced in 1886, first in 
the metropolis, and afterwards in the country districts; later on it 
was extended to the neighbouring colony of Queensland. It is not 
improbable that as time goes on these lectures will become a very 
prominent feature in the work of the University. 

In 1855 the present site was granted by Governor Sir Charles 
Fitzroy, by Royal authority; for the erection of suitable buildings, and 
also to provide land for the prospective erection of four denominational 
Colleges. It comprised about 126 acres, formerly known as Grose 
Farm, to which a further grant of 9 acres was afterwards added for the 
enlargement of the domain or park. Before this grant was made the 
work of the University had been carried on in the old Sydney College, 
which, together with its library and even an endowment for a 
Scholarship bequeathed by Mr. Solomon Levy, was purchased by the 
Government for the University, aud a grant of £50,000 was made 
by Parliament in 1853 as a building fund. As early as 1854 an Act 
was passed to aid and partly endow four colleges within the University. 
A contribution of not less than £10,000, and not more than £20,000, 
was to be made from the general revenue for building funds, provided 
that an equal sum was subscribed by private individuals, and £500 a 
year was to be paid annually by the Government towards the 
stipend of the Principal of each College. Just before this, steps had been 
taken to establish the St. Paul’s Church of England College ; the St. 
John’s Roman Catholic College followed in 1857, and the Presbyterian 
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College of St. Andrew in 1867. In 1898 the number of students in 
St. Paul’s College was 16; in St. John’s, 15; and in St. Andrew’s, 20. 
The Wesleyan body, for whom an equal area had been set apart, 
declined to accept it, and in 1873 some 12 acres of the land originally 
intended for a site for their college were resumed by the Crown and 
dedicated to the Prince Alfred Hospital ; and provision was made for 
the establishment by the University of a Medical School in connection 
with the Hospital, and for joint control by the University Senate and. 
the Hospital Board in respect to all appointments to the medical and 
surgical staff of the Hospital. But while the regulations under which. 
students have access to the Hospital are framed by the Hospital Board,. 
with the Senate alone rests the appointment of Professors and Lecturers 
in the Medical School. 

The Women’s College—a college within the University of Sydney— 
was opened in March, 1892. It was established for the purpose of: 
affording residence and domestic supervision to women students of the: 
University, with efficient tutorial assistance in their preparation for the- 
University lecturesand examinations. In order that full effect might be 
given toa principle affirmed in the “ University Extension Act of 1884,” 
it was necessary that a college for women should be brought into 
existence, it having been enacted in this measure that “ the benefits and 
advantages of the University and the provisions of the Acts relating 
thereto shall be deemed to extend in all respects to women equally with 
men.” The college is strictly undenominational—the Act of Incorporation 
providing that no religious catechism or formulary which is distinctive of 
any particular denomination shall be taught, and that no attempt shall be 
made to attach students to any particular denomination. When the 
college was opened in a house at Glebe Point, leased until the per- 
manent buildings were completed, the students numbered 4. The 
present buildings were opened in the early part of 1894, and at the 
close of that year there were 8 students, while in 1898 there were 
13. There is, however, accommodation for 26 resident students. The 
Government granted £5,000 towards the erection of buildings, but 
affords no endowment to the college, though it pays the salary of the 
Principal. 

Many donations have been made to the University for the use and 
reward of students. Among the first were gifts of £1,000 each from 
Mr. Thomas Barker and Sir Edward Deas-Thomson, represented by 
lands which are now of twice that value. Many others followed, and 
about £52,000 has been presented up to the present date, exclusive of 
prizes which have been exhausted by award, and irrespective of 
increases in value. About £10,000 of this is still in suspense on 
account of intervening life estates to the widows of testators. Besides 
the above, a sum of £30,000 was left by the late Mr. Thomas Fisher for 
a library, and £6,000 was given by the late Sir William Macleay 
for a Curatorship of the Natural History Museum, presented by him to 
the University, and for which the Government have erected a suitable 
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building. There have also been bequests of property other than money 
to the estimated value of £51,000 up to the present time. 

Above all, the late Mr. John Henry Challis left lis residuary estate 
to the University, subject to certam annuities. In December, 1890, the 
trustees handed over to the University the major part of the Australian 
portion of the estate, consisting of £199,362 in investments and £3,228 
eash balance. Under this bequest the Senate have created new Chairs in 
Law, Modern Literature, History, Logicand Mental Philosophy, Anatomy, 
Engineering, and Biology, to which they have given the testator’s name. 
The Hovell and Challis bequests constituted, until the end of 1894, 
the only resources of the University for actual education other than the 
public endowments. During 1896 Mr. P. N. Russell, of London 
(formerly of Sydney), devoted £50,000 to the purpose of endowing a 
School of Engineering. 

The teaching-staff, now that all the Challis Chairs are filled, consists of 
fourteen Professors, twenty-seven Lecturers, and eight Demonstrators. 
The subjects over which Professors preside are Greek, Latin, Mathema- 
tics, Chemistry, Physics, Geology and Physical Geography, Physiology, 
Anatomy, Engineering, Modern Literature, Logic and Mental Philosophy, 
Biology, Law, and History. The Lecturers deal with Geology and 
Physical Geography, Metallurgy, Latin, Modern Literature, Mathematics, 
Architecture, Surveying, Mining, Mechanical Engineermg and Drawing, 
Principles and Practice of Medicine, Principles and Practice of Surgery, 
Midwifery, Diseases of Women, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
Pathology, Medical Jurisprudence and Public Health, Clinical Medicine, 
Clinical Surgery, Psychological Medicine, Ophthalmic Medicine and 
Surgery, Equity, Probate, Bankruptcy, and Company Law, Law of 
Procedure (including Evidence and Pleading), Law of Status, Civil 
Obligations, and Crimes. There are also Tutors in Medicine and 
Surgery, and a Tutor to the female students. The Demonstrators are 

appointed in Chemistry, Physiology, Anatomy, Biology, Geology and 
Physical Geography, and Physics. 

From the foundation of the University to the end of 1898, 1,663 degrees 
of various kinds have been conferred, the highest number bestowed 
in any one year being 123 in 1894. The degrees conferred include 263 
M.A., 942 B.A., 23 LL.D., 71 LL.B., 38 M.D., 141 M.B., 100 Masters of 
Surgery, 30 B.Sc., 3 Masters of Engineering, and 52 Bachelors of 
Engineering. During 1898 the degrees conferred (including ad ewndem) 
were M.A. 4, B.A. 44, LL.B. 7, M.B. 22, Ch.M. 17, B.Sc. 4, B.E. 
5. The number of matriculated students increased from 34 in 1876 to 


434 in 1898, 

Examinations, corresponding to the middle-class examinations of the 
English Universities, are held every year. These examinations have 
proved highly popular, attracting no less than 2,504 candidates in 1892, 
of whom 173 were seniors, and 2,132 juniors. Since that year, however, 
the number of candidates has greatly fallen off; and now that the 
Public Service Board have instituted competitive examinations for 
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appointments to the public service, the candidates presenting them- 
selves for examination have been still further reduced. 





Public Examinations. 
Matric- | Attending) ———__-_ > —_—_ 7 









































Year. | ae | ulated | extension Number of face Number of eee - 
oa amie | ani | Examined. | Passed. | Examined. | Passed. 
| | | | | | 

1876 | 58 34 | | 53 | 40 | 356 212 
1377 | «61 | 23 | | 63 | 38 | 303 135 
is78. | 62 | | sg | a | 30 243 
1s79, | 88 BS | . | 76 | 64 | 383 247 
isso | 76 GHC 66 | A | 381 | 209 
1881 s1 | 80 | 48 36 392 | 281 
1882 97 | 101 | BT 43 | 398 | 240 
1883 | 128 | 85 ey, 36 473 299 
1884 203 142 | 65 48 | 563 379 
isss | (206 = 115 | 84 73 | 645 440 
isso | 203 | 192 | 187 | 107 83 | 858 | 548 
iss7_ | 215 | 132 | 329 | 1% sy | 834 | 562 
iss) 250 «130 | 403 | 141 110 s34 | 538 
1889 275 210 | 327 | 15 | 90 | 1,085 706 
190 | «409-301 | «447 «| «129 | 101 | 1,172 798 
1891 532 | 478 | 298 | 143 | 110 | 1,729 | 1,191 
1892 50s | 540 | ses | 173 | 184 | 2,132 | 1,467 
1893 586 589 | 514 | 176 | 127 | 1,853 | 921 
1894 59222 | «(934 | 137 | 103 | 1,494 S24 
1895 | 506 | 487 | 727 m2 | 112 1,398 847 
1396 | st | 498 | 906 42 | 108 | 1,481 965 
1307 | 455 «| gz |g | og | tora $59 
1898 465 434 no | 96 | 1,079 698 
| 


# Lectures not given in New South Wales during 1898, 
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Examinations for the admission of articled clerks were instituted in 
1877, in compliance with a rule of the Supreme Court, and in 1898 
there were 15 successful candidates. 

Below is given a statement showing the amount derived by the 
University from each of the principal sources of revenue from 1876, 
with the total expenditure during each year :— 


EE 





























Receipts. 

| Government aid. | | 
Year. |— a oe ae | Expenditure. 

| Grants for | Lecture fees. sci aes. Total. 

Endowment ow | 

| purposes. | | 
£ £ £ £ 

1876 PUR ALe ees shines 03 100 5,503 5,877 
1877 5S | USS Rlepepaten ce 334 100 5,434 5,434 
1878 5,000 | 1,168 324 100 6,592 7,748 
1879 5,000 | 114 476 100 5,690 5,746 
1880 5,000 1,500 457 100 7,057 6,795 
1881 5,000 1,000 706 100 6,806 6,227 
1882 10,000 2,964 1,080 100 14, 144 10,614 
1883 12,000 2,343 1,266 120 15, 729 15,381 
1884 12,000 3,500 2, 207 170 17,877 16,198 
1885 12,000 4,500 2, ,479 385 19,364 20,094 
1886 12,000 5,500 2, 600 323 20,423 | 20,765 
1887 - 12,000 4,918 2, 819 308 20,045 | 20,811 
1888 12,000 7,099 Py 022 385 22,506 21,867 
1889 12,000 6,800 5,667 807 25,274 28,030 
1890 13,900 4,734 5,385 293 24, oh 26,075 
1891 13,900 4,400 7,262 11,694 37,2 36,649 
1892 13,900 4,200 7,647 Ti, 842 37, 590 40,083 
1893 13,000 5,695 7,012 11,921 38,528 | 39,769 
1894 11,000 2,200 7,700 12, 590 33, 490 33,939 
1895 9,500 2,000 8.445 11,462 31,407 | 31,651 
1896 9,000 2,400 8,171 | 11,923 31,494 31,557 
1897 9,000 2,000 7,899 13,125 32,024 32,787 
1898 9;000 2,200 7,379 13,984 32,563 | 32,869 


An extensive addition to the University’s magnificent buildings has 
been made for the use of the School of Medicine. It provides the most 
complete accommodation for students desiring to follow the profession 
of medicine and surgery ; and the Prince Alfred Hospital, erected, as 
before stated, on the University grant, affords them the necessary means 
of study. During the year 1898 there were 154 undergraduates, of 
whom 10 were ladies, in the Medical School—a very fair ‘number con- 
sidering that this school was not established until 1883, and then com- 
menced with only four students. A laboratory for the Department of 
Physics has also been erected, and is replete with every means of illus- 
trating the teaching of physical science. In March, 1890, a Department 
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of Chemistry and its adjuncts were opened. The accommodation pro- 
vided inciudes lecture halls and-four laboratories, besides other facilities. 
One of the laboratories is used in connection with the School of Mines, 
which was opened early in 1895 for the purpose of imparting instruction 
in geology (including physical geography and paleontology), mineralogy, 
and practical mining work. The buildings for the School of Mines cost 
upwards of £4,000, and more than £1,500 was expended on fittings. 
In 1898 there were 9 students in attendance at this school. In the 
Department of Engineering there was an enrolment of 41 students 
during the year. 


DENOMINATIONAL Hiau ScHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


All the principal religious bodies provide high schools and colleges 
where students may be educated according to the precepts ot their 
various beliefs, and prepared to compete for University honours or the 
various professions which they may adopt. Evidence of the progress 
of superior denominational education in the colony may be seen in the 
magnificent college buildings which surround the city, among which 
may be cited Newington College, the colleges of the Marist Brothers 
and the Jesuit Fathers at Hunter’s Hill and Riverview, the old- 
established King’s School at Parramatta, the North Sydney Church of 
England Grammar School, the Scots’ College, the Presbyterian Ladies’ 
College at Croydon, and a host of other first-class establishments erected 
under the patronage of the various religious bodies. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Public attention was so strongly directed in the years which followed 
the great world exhibition of 1851 to the necessity of providing the 
artisan classes, and the people generally, with the means of obtaining 
a scientific knowledge of the various handicrafts, that technical schools 
sprang up in various parts of England, some being under the direct 
patronage of the State, while others were founded hy the wealthy trade 
societies or guilds of the great English cities. The excellent results 
following the establishment of these schools could not fail to attract 
attention in the colonies, where a sound and practical knowledge of the 
manual arts is of paramount necessity. The foundation of the New 
South Wales Technical School was due in great measure to the efforts of 
a few gentlemen connected with the Sydney Mechanics’ School of Arts, 
and as far back as 1873 it was decided to establish a Technical College 
attiliated to that institution, with the object of improving the scientific 
knowledge of Australian artisans. In the year 1878 a sum of £2,000 
was granted by Parliament towards the organisation of a Technical 
College, and for five years the work of the institution was carried on in 
connection with the School of Arts. In 1883, however, a board was 
appointed by the Government to take over its management, and the 
Technical College became thenceforth a State institution. ‘Towards the 
end of 1889 the Board was dissolved, and the Technical College came 
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under the direct control of the Minister of Public Instruction. The 
institution is now well established, and its work is already being felt 
and appreciated, whilst the future gives every promise of. still greater 
usefulness. The College is housed in a fine building specially erected 
by the Government at Ultimo, Sydney, and was opened for the 
reception of students in January, 1892. Besides being provided with 
workshops containing the necessary machinery, tools, and apparatus, 
the College possesses an excellent museum, open to the public as well 
as to students. 

The course of instruction, under the present constitution of the Col- 
lege, comprises classes in agriculture, art, architecture, chemistry, geology 
and mineralogy, mechanical engineering, physics, sanitary engineering, 
electrical engineering, lithography and photo-lithography, mine survey- 
ing, metalliferous mining, and wool sorting and other training in con- 
nection with sheep and wool; and these classes are subdivided as may 
be warranted by circumstances. 

The College is open to both male and female students, and in 1898 
there were 212 classes in operation, of which 93 were in Sydney and 
suburbs, 95 in various country towns, and 24 in connection with public 
schools. The teaching staff consisted of 12 lecturers in charge of depart- 
ments, 6 resident masters in charge of branch schools, 49 teachers, 
13 assistant teachers, and 18 teachers remunerated by fees only. The 
enrolment of students amounted to 8,518 in all, 4,738 of whom were 
in Sydney and suburbs, and 2,336 in the country, while 1,444 represented 
the enrolment of scholars from public schools. The number of individual 
students was 6,291, being an increase of 443 as compared with the number 
for 1897. The average weekly attendance was 5,678. At the annual 
examinations 2,956 students presented themselves, of whom 2,246 
passed—a proportion of 76 per cent. New Technical College buildings 
were opened at Newcastle in February, 1896; and at Bathurst in 
June, 1898. 

In 1898 the State expenditure on technical education amounted to 
£27,115. Salaries (administrative) of the Sydney Technical College 
and Branches absorbed £1,383. Lecturers and teachers received 
£10,063-; caretakers and cleaners, £880, &c. During the year £3,873 
was paid for salaries and contingencies in connection with Technological 
Museums. In addition, an amount of £2,328 was expended from the 
Loan Vote on erection of buildings, and £85 consisted of London pay- 
ments by the Treasury. The sum of £3,619 was received as fees from 
pupils, in addition to a Parliamentary grant of £23,496. The cost to 
the State per student, which in 1889 reached £6 15s. 4d., had in 1898 
been reduced to 23 2s. 4d. 


REFORMATORIES AND INDUSTRIAL ScHOOLs. 


In addition to the purely educational establishments, the State main- 
tains several reformatories and industrial schools. For girls there are the 
Industrial School at Parramatta and the Shaftesbury Reformatory at 
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South Head; and for boys, the nautical schoolship Sobraon and the 
Carpenterian Reformatory. All these institutions are under the control 
of the Minister for Public Instruction. At the Parramatta Industrial 
School the total enrolment of girls during the year 1898 was 186, of 
whom 57 were under and 129 over 14 years of age. At the end of 
the year the girls numbered 110. The cost of maintaining the school 
in 1898 was £2,688. At the Shaftesbury Reformatory there were 19 
girls at the close of 1898, 6 of whom were under, and 13 over the 
age of 14 years. 

The want of a reformatory for criminal youths was much felt for 
many years, and in the absence of such an institution magistrates 
frequentiy ignored the criminal charges, and sent convicted boys 
to the schoolship. In the early part of 1894 the Government 
acquired the Brusa Farm Estate, and portion of the land was speedily 
utilised, a section of the area in the municipality of Dundas 
being set apart as a home for crippled and delicate lads who have. 
become inmates of charitable institutions, superseding a similar institu- 
tion at Rydalmere, but these boys have since been transferred to 
Newington. Upon another section of the estate, coming within the 
boundaries of Eastwood, the Carpenterian Reformatory was opened in. 
August, 1895. To this institution are sent boys who have been con- 
victed in the lower or higher Courts, and whom it is desired to keep 
apart from such persons as they would have to associate with if sent to 
gaol. In addition to being subjected to proper discipline, the boys are 
taught farming, carpentering, bootmaking, and blacksmiths’ work. At 
the end of 1898 there were 86 lads housed in the Reformatory, of whom 
28 were under 14 years of age. The net State expenditure on this 
institution amounted to £2,068. Industrial work carried out during 
the year was valued at £2,349. 

On the Sobraon 475 boys were dealt with during the year 1898. 
The admissions during the year numbered 158, and the discharges 
173. The daily average number on board during the year was 
311; and on the 3lst December, 1898, there were 305 boys remaining 
on board. Up to this date there had been 3,878 boys admitted on 
board, of whom 3,572 had left. Favourable reports were received in 
the course of the year respecting more than 93 per cent. of the apprentices 
from the nautical school-ship who still remained under its supervision, 
and were liable to be brought back in case of misconduct. The manage- 
ment of the institution is excellent. Its net cost to the State during. 
1898 was £7,646. Calculated on the net expenditure, the cost to the 
State per head of enrolment was £16 2s., as compared with 
£13 10s. 6d. in 1897. ‘The results obtained in the above-mentioned 
establishments have heen of a very successful character, many children 
having been reclaimed from a depraved life, or rescued from unhappy 
surroundings, and turned out, after a course of some years’ training, 
useful members of society. The great advantage which the Sobraon 
system possesses over the ordinary penal system of the colony lies in 
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the fact that the boys who have been subjected to a course of training 
on board the vessel are not turned adrift on society at the expiration 
of their term, but are apprenticed to persons of well-known character, 
and have every opportunity of becoming respectable members of the 
community. That they do become such is evidenced by the fact that 
very few lads apprenticed from the Sobraon lapse into crime and find 
their way into gaol. When such, however, does happen, the circum- 
stance becomes widely advertised, and an impression contrary to fact is 
thus produced. 


SCIENTIFIC SocieT1Ees, Erc. 


In a young country such as New South Wales, where most of the 
people are engaged in the development of its material resources, the 
existence of a leisured class, or one devoted to the pursuit of science, is 
hardly to be looked for. Nevertheless it is satisfactory to find that the 
higher aims of science are far from being neglected. As far back as the 
year 1821, a scientific society under the title of the Philosophical Society 
of Australasia was founded in Sydney, and after experiencing many 
vicissitudes of fortune was transformed in 1866 into, and afterwards 
incorporated under the title of, the Royal Society of New South Wales. 
The society is now in a flourishing condition, counting amongst its 
members some of the most eminent men in the colony. Its objects 
are the advancement of science in Australia, and the encouragement of 
original research in all subjects of scientific, artistic, and philosophical 
interest, which may further the development of the resources of Aus- 
tralia, draw attention to its productions, or illustrate its natural 
history. The proceedings include papers of the greatest interest on 
important scientific questions, especially those whose solution is of 
Australian interest. 

The study of the botany and natural history of Australia has attracted 
many enthusiastic students, and the Linnean Society of New South 
Wales was established for the special purpose of furthering the 
advancement of these particular sciences. The society is housed in 
a commodious building at Elizabeth Bay, one of the most beautiful 
spots near the city, and possesses a library and museum. It was 
liberally endowed by Sir William Macleay, who, not content with being 
one of its most munificent supporters was also an indefatigable worker 
in the field of science. The society’s proceedings are published at regular 
intervals, and contain many valuable papers, together with excellent 
illustrations of objects of natural history. 

Among the other scientific societies are the New South Wales Zoologi- 
cal Society, inaugurated in 1879; a branch of the British Medical 
Association, founded in 1881; a branch of the British Astronomical 
Association, whose first meeting was held in 1895 ; and a branch of the 
Anthropological Society of Australasia. The Australasian Association 
tor the Advancement of Science, and the Royal Geographical Society of 
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Australia, also have branches in New South Wales as well as in the 
other colonies. 

The Sydney Observatory is numbered among the institutions of a 
scientific and educational character which the colony liberally supports. 
Situated in a commanding position, it is admirably fitted for the 
purpose it is intended to serve. The present building was erected in 
1856 at the instance of Sir William Denison, then Governor of tbe 
colony, who took a great interest in scientific pursuits. The Government 
Astronomer has under him a complete staff of assistants, and during the 
year 1898 a sum of £4,100 was expended in connection with the insti- 
tution. Meteorological observations have received special attention, as 
befits such an important subject ina country whose prosperity depends so 
much upon climate. When the present Astronomer took office in 1870, 
there were in the colony only six stations, and observations on the 
climate, rainfall, and other meteorological phenomena were necessarily 
very limited in character. At the end of 1898 the number of stations 
had been increased to 1,610. Weather charts and forecasts, based on 
telegraphic information received from the other colonies and New Cale- 
donia, are issued twice daily. Rain gauges have also been established 
at most of the sheep and cattle stations of the interior, with a result 
which is highly satisfactory. The light thrown on the true character- 
istics of the climate, especially of that part of the colony remote from 
the sea coast, has tended to modify the notion long current as to its 
unfitness for agricultural as well as pastoral settlement. The Observa- 
tory is open to the public once a week, and during 1898 the total 
number of visitors was 1,207. 


Pus.tic LIBRARIES. 


The Public Library of New South Wales was established, under the 
designation of the Free Public Library, on the Ist October, 1869, 
when the building and books of the Australian Subscription Library 
were purchased by the Government. The books thus acquired formed 
the nucleus of the present library. The number of volumes originally 
purchased was about 16,000, and on the 31st December, 1898, they had 
been increased to 124,401, including those in the lending branch or lent 
to country libraries. The lending branch was established in 1877 to 
meet a growing public want, and under the present system any person 
may, on the recommendation of a clergyman, magistrate, or other 
responsible person, obtain under certain simple regulations the loan 
of any of the works on the shelves, free of charge. The scope of this 
institution was further extended by the introduction of a system by 
which country libraries and Mechanics’ Institutes may obtain on loan 
works of a select kind, which in mapy instances would be too expensive 
for them to purchase on account of the slender funds at their disposal. 
Under this system, boxes are made up containing from 60 to 100 books, 
and forwarded to the country libraries on application, to be returned or 
exchanged within four months. This system was initiated in August, 
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1883, and has been carried on successfully ever since. In the course of 
the year 1898, 17,253 volumes were forwarded to 112 institutions, some 
of which were at considerable distances from the metropolis. All the 
charges in connection with the despatch and return of the books are 
defrayed by the State, and the system in vogue in New South Wales 
is the most liberal of its kind in existence. 

The reference department of the Public Library of New South Wales 
contains 92,516 volumes, and the lending branch 24,346, while there are 
also 7,539 volumes for country libraries to be lent under the above- 
mentioned system, the total number of books and pamphlets, the 
property of this institution, being 124,401 classified as under :-— 





: For 
Reference | Lending Country Total. 


Synopsis of Classification. Department.| Branch. 














Libraries. 
| / 

Natural Philosophy, Science, and the Arts .......... 14,080 4,175 1,531 19,786 
History, Chronology, Antiquities, and Mythology.... 7,678 3,654 1,399 12,731 
Biography and Correspondence .................... 5,784 4,019 1,778 11,581 
Geography, Topography, Voyages and Travels, etc. .. 7,333 3,703 1,330 12,366 
Periodical and Serial Literature ..........c0c0.0000. 29,447 aah 78 | 295525 
Jurisprudence, Political Economy, Social Science, etc 6,418 1,274 $24 | 8,016 
Theology, Moraland Mental Philosophy,and Education 6,165 1,580 210 | 7,955 
Poetry and the Drama................ Mihara + 6s 3,269 880 193 4,342 
General Literature, Philology, and Collected Works * 5,978 *5,061 688 | 11,727 
Weonlee 08 Mibememes nn 2c. sick dis cccdckicicwibdmrdewd 4,203 Shieped 8 4,211 
OEE ROLES SABIE SS BSG URNA le 2-161 | 2,161 

EE Da Dla IRD ORR: 92,516 24,346 7,589 | 124,401 





* Including 2,277 volumes of Fiction. 


The popularity of the Public Library of New South Wales is clearly 
proved by the number of persons availing themselves of the privileges 
which it affords. The increase has been very regular, rising from 
132,983 in 1889 to 262,315 in 1898, 85,436 of which were visits to the 
lending branch. The following table shows the number of visits paid 
to the Library during the last ten years. It should be noted that the 
figures cannot be taken as in every sense a test of either the popularity 
of the library or the reading habits of the community, as a shower of 
rain drives the habitués of the surrounding parks to seek shelter which 
is most conveniently afforded by the Library and Art Gallery. 


a naw Ag Ee TEE 132,983 ID eter cowvinssnncegeunipeae aba 209,099 
soy oes nt IEEE MELRTE SES SOE OR 155,822 OD 0. wiccrsnraviinncbpiaetoddlmeiaisia 237,170 
as -idniaiiantchisenicemincin 173,205 1896 ....... sever odin peennienn . 255,058 
cect nL LAE ETTORE . 197,255 SII tow spo winks-<neic osouihgiogneiell 256,318 
eggs SRR Rap OI 216,089 I sce cronscinrvioworsidsnbeaesaieideaciint 262,315 


Besides the 262,315 visits recorded for 1898, no less than 162,170 were 
paid to the newspaper room. Although the lending branch contains 
but 24,546 volumes, the total number of times when books were issued 
during the year was not less than 97,152, and the number of persons 
availmg themselves of the privilege of borrowing was 6,348, so that on 
an average each book was taken four times, and each person to whom a 
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permit was granted used nearly sixteen volumes during the year. As 
usual, works of fiction were extensively read, each of the 2,277 novels 
in the branch having been issued nearly fifteen times during the year. 
The number of volumes of each class taken out was as follows :— 











Synopsis of Classification. No. of volumes used. 

Natural Philosophy, Science, and the Arts .............-.....2.04 11,172 
History, Chronology, Antiquities, and Mythology ............... | 9,879 
Biography and Correspondence _ .........s0sseersss ves everrereeevevers 8,664 
Geography, Topography, Voyages and Travels, etc. ............ 12,246 
Jurisprudence, Political Economy, Social Science, etc. ......... | 1,944 
Theology, Moral and Mental Philosophy, and Education ...... | 3,462 
Poetry and the Drama ............6..3.sceereces seeps sector eeeecee ores | 2,740 
General Literature, Philology, and Collected Works ............ | 13,480 
PRG IR SCONE oer ee erie ee ee amen eeoenue ess 33,565 

fF 7 ey eee ape rere eee eae ere ee 97,152 





During 1886 and 1887 considerable extensions were made to the 
premises of the Public Library of New South Wales, which had become 
much too small for the accommodation of the public, and the proper 
housing of the books. It was at length decided to pull down the old 
building in Macquarie-street, and a contract was made about the middle 
of 1887 for rebuilding a large portion of the Library at a cost of £10,455. 
The new building was opened to the public in April, 1890; and the 
Public Library of New South Wales is now one of the most convenient 
in Australia. In July, 1899, it was found advisable to remove the 
Lending Branch of the Library from the old building in Macquarie- 
street to a more central position in the Queen Victoria Market 
buildings. 

The institution forms a separate department, under the control of the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Its cost to the State during 1898 was 
as follows :— 





£ 
Books, Periodicals, and Binding ............s0sccsseeeeeeee 1,553 
Salarkesrco tsk See ee eer Te Ee 5,068 
Miscellaneous—Cleaning, Freight, Repairs, &c. ...... 502 
GUM re Soc ccde ceueeoote cern ece era eeeee cee 7,123 


The administration of the Copyright Act, the editing of the 
Historical Records of New South Wales, and the administrative work 
in connection with the Board for International Exchanges are also 
performed by the Library staff. 

Besides the Public Library, which is situated inSydney,there are smaller 
libraries established in the principal population centres throughout the 
colony. These libraries may be broadly classed under two heads—Schools 
of Arts, receiving an annual subvention in proportion to the amount of 
monetary support accorded by the public; and Free Libraries, established 
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in connection with municipalities. Those of the former class are far the 
more numerous. Under the provisions of the Municipalities Act of 1867 
any municipality may establish and maintain a Free Library, and where 
such is done the Council of the Municipality is entitled, for the purchase 
of books, to the sum of £200 if the library is available for the use of a 
population of 1,000, or to £100 where the population to whom the library 
would be accessible reaches 300 persons. The number of public libraries 
in the colony is 342, and these contain about 500,000 volumes, In 
addition to these, there are a large number of private circulating 
libraries, which are extensively patronised. 


NATIONAL Art GALLERY. 


The National Art Gallery was opened in J une, 1876, in connection. 
with the New South Wales Academy of Art (established in 187 4 ib 
was reopened as the National Art Gallery in 1880 in temporary buildings 
in the Sydney Botanical Gardens, and is now situated in the Outer 
Domain, in a convenient and well-lighted building, which has received 
recent additions, but is yet incomplete. The Gallery contains an excellent 
collection of paintings and statuary, comprising some of the most famous 
works of the best modern artists of the old world, and includes several 
very valuable gifts from private persons. The collection of Water Colors 
is considered to be the finest out of England. It is estimated that the 
present value of the contents of the Gallery is not less than £110,000, 
Like the other national institutions of New South Wales, the Gallery is 
open on Sundays as well as week-days, and on Sundays and public holi- 
days the attendance is especially numerous. During 1898 the Gallery 
was visited by 247,339 persons, the average Sunday attendance being 
1,805, and on week-days, 498. Under certain regulations art students 
are admitted to the Gallery for the purposes of study, and on the 30th 
June, 1899, the total number registered was 294. In 1894 a system of 
loan exchanges between the Art Galleries of Sydney, Melbourne, and 
Adelaide was introduced. By this arrangement pictures are sent from 
Sydney to Melbourne and Adelaide, and others are received from the 
Art Galleries in those cities in exchange. That the interests of art have 
benefited under this system is unquestionable. Another excellent scheme 
was initiated in July, 1895, by which collections of pictures belonging 
to the Art Gallery and the Art Society are made up and sent to the 
principal country towns for temporary exhibition. Up to the end of 
1898 the total expenditure on the National Art Gallery was £114,365, 
of which the sum of £87,835 had been expended on works of art. The 
disbursements during 1898 were :— | 


£ 
For WORKS OE OrG os soe Ueuetdedts ve uksibs Coteates oe eccek 3,411 
For maintenance, including freight, frames, repairs, and insurance 602 
Wor Balawiee > lsseeeslcsie ae overt ee ieee tree RE es 1,399 
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MUSEUMS. 


The Australian Museum, the oldest institution of the kind in Aus- 
tralia, occupies a conspicuous site in the centre of Sydney, facing one of 
the principal parks. After its foundation in 1836 it was connected for 
some time with the Botanical Gardens, and was located in Macquarie- 
street. Subsequently it was removed to the Surveyor-General’s Office, 
and finally in 1849 to its present position. The collections contain care- 
fully-selected specimens of the principal objects of natural history found 
in such establishments, and also a most complete collection of zoological 
specimens of distinctly Australian character. The popularity of the 
institution is evinced by the increasing number of persons by whom it is 
visited. The Museum is open to the public every day except Monday, 
and on Sundays the visitors are very numerous. The number of visitors 
during 1898 was 116,961, the daily average being 561 on Sundays, and 
334 on other days. The expenses in connection with the institution 
amounted to £6,645, of which £2,152 was expended on account of 
purchase, collection, and carriage of specimens, and purchase of books. 

The Technological Museum, formerly situated in the Outer Domain, is 
now housed in a fine building at Ultimo. This museum was instituted 
at the close of 1879 on the initiative of the Trustees of the Australian 
Museum ; but the whole collection of some 9,000 specimens was totally 
lost in 1882 by the Garden Palace fire. Strenuous efforts were at once 
made to replace the lost collection, and in December, 1883, the museum 
was again opened to the public, and now contains interesting and 
valuable series of specimens illustrating the various stages of many 
manufactures, and an excellent collection of natural products. The 
popularity of the institution may be gathered from the fact that 106,179 
persons visited it during 1898. 

There are branch Technoiogical Museums at Goulburn, Bathurst, West 
Maitland, Newcastle, and Albury, which were visited by 132,613 persons 
during 1898, an increase of 8,309 on the attendance of the previous 
year. The sum of £3,872 was expended on the various institutions of 
this nature (including the one in Sydney) during 1898. 

Connected with the Department of Mines and Agriculture is a 
Mining and Geological Museum, housed in an iron building in the 
Outer Domain. The museum is open to the public on week-days, 
admission being free. 


LELIGION. 


In the eyes of the State all religions are equal in New South Wales, 
but during the early days of the colony such was not the case. New 
South Wales was originally a Crown Colony, and the Church establish- 
ment as it existed in England was naturally transplanted to these 
shores. Ecclesiastical monopoly nevertheless only continued for a short 
time, and the countenance and support of the State were eventually 
extended, during the governorship of Sir Richard Bourke, to the principal 
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religious bodies which then existed—the Anglicans, Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians, and Wesleyan Methodists. To the clergy of each of these 
denominations the Government granted what has usually been denomi- 
nated State aid, which continued long after the old political system had 
passed away and had been replaced by Responsible Government. In 
1862, however, an Act was passed limiting future payments to the clergy 
then actually in receipt of State aid. In the year following the passing 
of this Act the claims on the Government amounted to £32,372, thus 
distributed :— 

Church of England ......... £17,967 Presbyterian . ........-...05: £2,873 

Roman Catholic Church... 8,748 Wesleyan Methodist ...... 2,784 


Year by year the sum payable has been lessening, owing chiefly to the 
deaths of clergymen in receipt of State aid, so that during the year 
ended June, 1899, the payment by the State was £5,121, distributed as 
follows :— 


Church of England ......... £2,600 PEOSDY COTIAD, ©. 6.5, assess: £552 
Roman Catholic Church.... 1,435 Wesleyan Methodist......... 534 


The payments to the clergy of different denominations are given for 
various periods since 1863. It will be observed that in some years the 
amounts paid were less than in succeeding years. This anomaly is due 
to the temporary stoppage of the stipends of clergymen who were absent 
from the colony. The total payments made since 1863 amount to 
£556,230, of which £300,229 was paid to clergymen of the Church of 
England, £157,558 to Roman Catholics, £54,986 to Presbyterians, and 
£43,457 to Wesleyan Methodists :— 




















Roman | m _ | Total— 

Year. poe aa mee Presbyterian. enki 8 | All cenonina- 

| 
| 
£ £ £ £ | £ 
1863 | 17,967 8,748 2,873 2,784 32,372 
1865 14,111 7,430 | 3,090 1,572 26,203 
1870 12,386 6,583 2180 | 1,878 22,722 
1875 10,725 | 5,608 | 1,626 1,372 19,331 
1880 7,739 3,892 1,702 | 1,716 | 18,049 
1885 B71. ; 8000 | 1,089 |, 1,186. | 10,066 
1890 5,556 2,600 702 900 | 9,758 
1891 5,347 | 2,570 | 702 875 | 9,494 
1892 4,926 | 2,312 | 702 750 | 8,690 
1893 4,260 | 2,300 /| 702 (ron eames 
1894 g501 | epee. | es 1 ee | one 
*1895 1,920 | 1,023 | 351 ie Game SS 
1895-6 $824 | 1,976 | 569 (er. | 7,056 
1896-7 3,537 Loar: 552 750 | 6,727 
1897-8 | 2,881 | 1,696 | 552 734 | 5,868 
1898-9 | 2,600 | 1,435 | 552 534 | 5,121 
J 





* Six months. 
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The number of persons entitled to State aid during 1895 was 33—16 
clergymen of the Church of England, 9 Roman Catholies, 4 Presby- 


terians, and 4 Wesleyan Methodists. 


At the Census of 1891 the number of adherents to each of the denomi- 
nations, with the clergy registered for the celebration of marriages, was as 


given below. 


The table also shows the average number of adherents 


to each denomination compared with the number of clergymen in active 




















service :—— 
| Proportion 
Denomination. Clergy. | Adherents. | of adherents to 
clergy. 

Church-of Woglemd ...... 2.2. ... 02... 0s. 0.5000 ne 333 502,980 1,510 
Other Episcopalians ...........-..0.0-6- esse see ] 95 95 
Roman Catelic .2 05 c.o0-c- no ee ieee 295 | 286,895 973 
Grads intl oo socio. sees Sranews reese | /'- a EE oe 
Catihahie Gust defmet) 72.) ier ee cees|| ene | en emercrerer 
Presbyterian Church of New South Wales.| 146 | 106,464 | 729 
Presbyterian Church of Eastern Australia...| 6 | 2,154 | 359 
Gther Predhyberians ... .....0...0005. sccccese ee. | 4 fila 193 
Wesleyan Methodists -...................000000 | 138 87,516 658 
Primitive Methodists... .........-0..ccccccsenrcees | 29 20,354 | 702 
Other Methodists ..00..2.c cnc eaeenctecaces 5 2,242 448 
Baptist Union of N. S. Wales................. | 27 12,344 457 
Other Baptists = es eee acer | 5 | 768 154 
Congregational eee sce nen ese cree ease | 65 | 24,089 371 
eUtheran eee ee ore eee | 5 7,950 1,590 
Bible: Christianec.c-1 ere ee | 9 2,336 260 
Church-of Girwstece oe oon 5 2,042 408 
Christian brethren teense sot ecie eee ee eee | a eons T0367 50 ececee 
Winitariane os ee eee eee eee cna | 1 | 1,329 1,329 
Salvation cATMYy eee Serer acento 10 | 10,3815 1,032 
Other Christian sects... ..........c.scaccecccecees. 8 Qiks 476 
Protestants (not defined) ...............0c2c0008 | ce eees CEES aL) resect 
TRE DIO WS ree ero ea See oa eniene 3 5,484 1,828 
Buc instore eee ee ae oe ine een tom ace ss | 1) BL 0) ee oe 
Mishomietan eee eee ALL roses sy; ne erC 
AOnosticspinnGel etc. eens see ea | yf (ee ere 
BGCtHINKGrS ieee roe eee ee orienta) Eee | sy | | 
Other sectsig sco nee eee eee eee tenes | 1,035 | 
INO denominationas sneer ee ee gf Il A pacer 
INGareli gion ses eg eee yee eee ear cie reese 0s eae | menorioes 
Object to State religion................cssseeeee. Fo Sowatoe 23 en eee 
Not stated.or ill-defined’: ....-.....--------- >: | ceeees 2 OVO See 

Ritalin ee ee 11,090 1,193,954 |... 











From the figures just given the aboriginal population, to the number 


of 8,020, have been excluded, and in calculating the average number 
of adherents to each clergyman the Christian Brethren have been in- 
cluded with “other Christian sects’—a heading which also comprises 
23 Nonconformists, 153 Christian Israelites, 16 Moravians, 370 
New Church, 345 Catholic Apostolic Church, 132 Calvinists, 247 
Quakers, 548 Christadelphians, and 307 Latter-day Saints, besides 302 
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persons who call themselves Unsectarian Christians. Taking the whole 
population (less aborigines), there were 1,031 persons on an average ta 
each clergyman. 

Formerly, religious statistics were collected every year. It has now 
been decided to have only one collection half way between the Census 
periods, so that new figures will be available every five years. The 
latest figures at the present time are those for 1897, but there will be no 
further collection until the year 1901. In 1897 the number of persons 
attending Divine Service on Sundays, including adults and children, 
averaged 402,098. When the sparseness of the population in some parts 
of the country is considered, the church attendance will appear. very 
large, and though apparently less than found in the colony of Victoria, 
it is proportionately much greater than in England. The number of 
distinct attendants on Divine Service in 1890 was returned at 314,979; 
for 1885 it was 250,041; and for 1881, 221,031 ; So that there has been 
a gradual increase, fairly keeping pace with the population. The relative 
numbers of each denomination in attendance have remained very much 
the same for several years past. In 1881 the Church of England had the 
largest attendance, but from 1884 the Church of Rome has taken the lead. 

The figures showing the attendance at Divine Service on Sundays 
for each of the principal denominations are given hereunder. Sunday- 
school children are not included :— 

ac 























_ Number of | Proportion of 

Denomination tees ee ae 

| Divine Service. | Divine Service. 

| Per cent 

Church of England ..... pee 106,043 | 39 °7 
Roman Catholic ..5..6..0.ecc0cce« aad 133,337 | 68°2 
gp co 1c ROR RI SRR en RS Sar 32,239 | 73°1 
Wesleyan Methodist.................. | 64,019 | 74° 
Other Methodists ...............0..... 10,680 | 67°5 
Congregationalist ..................... 10,667 | 74°7 
BADMBE ie ee esi Aca 5,291 89°6 
SUS ile. 1) 2 ee | 30,185 $0°7 
Other Denominations ............... | 9,641 59°4 
fs TS Eas a Sa ae 402,098 | 56°7 











The Church of England is the largest religious denomination in the 
colony, whether judged by the number of professed adherents, the 
number of clergy, or the number of buildings used for Divine Service. 
During the year 1897 there were 720 churches belonging to this 
denomination, and 775 buildings and dwellings used for public worship, 
accommodating altogether 144,419 persons; and the attendance of 
habitual adherents was 106,043. On the 31st January, 1899, the 
number of clergy registered under Acts 19 Vic. Nos. 30 and 34, 
for the celebration of Inarriages, was 355. The Church of England 
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in the colony is governed by a Metropolitan, the Archbishop of 
Sydney, who is Primate of Australia and Tasmania, and five other 
Bishops, whose sees are Bathurst, Goulburn, Newcastle, Grafton and 
Armidale, and Riverina. By an Act passed in 1881, provision was 
made for the creation of corporate bodies of trustees, in which property 
belonging to the Church of England may be vested, and trusts for 
various dioceses have been formed under the Act. They are entitled 
to hold, on behalf of the Church, all real and personal property which. 
may be assigned to them by grant, will, or otherwise. 

The Roman Catholic Church is presided over by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Sydney, assisted by a Coadjutor Bishop, under whom are the- 
suffragan bishops of Bathurst, Goulburn, Grafton, Maitland, Armidale, 
and Wilcannia, the whole colony forming an ecclesiastical province. 
No fewer than twenty-eight religious orders are represented in the colony.. 
In 1899 there were 306 priests licensed to celebrate marriages. The 
number of Roman Catholic Churches properly so called was 494 ; besides 
these, there were 775 buildings or dwellings used for Divine Service. 
The accommodation afforded by the churches amounted to about 76,806: 
sittings, with standing accommodation for 30,940 persons in addition, 
and the attendance of habitual adherents was 133,337. A return issued 
by the Church authorities gives the number of religious brothers as 189, 
-and the number of nuns as 1,646. 

The various branches of the Presbyterian Church in the colony had, 
during 1897, 324 churches used for public worship; there were also 
345 public buildings or dwellings occasionally used for the same 
purpose. The number of ministers licensed to celebrate marriages is 
178, of whom 167 were connected with the Presbyterian Church of 
New South Wales, 5 with the Presbyterian Church, Synod of Eastern 
Australia ; 3 with the Presbyterian Church of Eastern Australia, 
reconstituted Synod; 1 with the Presbyterian Church of Eastern 
Australia unattached, 1 with the Presbyterian Church, unconnected, 
and 1 with the Independent Presbyterian Church. The accommoda- 
tion provided in churches was 49,068 sittings, and the attendance 
of habitual adherents numbered about 32,235. The Presbyteriaia 
Church of New South Wales had 11,003 communicants, and 
administered 2,170 baptisms during the year. For the purposes 
of this Church, the colony is divided into fourteen Presbyteries, 
each comprising a number of separate charges, to each of which a 
Minister is appointed. The management of the affairs of the Church 
is controlled by a General Assembly, which sits annually, and consists 
of Ministers and Elders from the Charges within the different Presby- 
teries. It is presided over by a Moderator, who is elecced by the 
Presbyteries, who also nominate representatives to the Federal Assembly. 
The first Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of New South Wales 
was held in 1865. By Act of Parliament the Assembly has power to 
grant permission to trustees to mortgage Church property, and trustees 
are authorised to hold property for the Church generally. 


R 
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The Wesleyan Methodists in Australia received from the English 
Conference, in 1884, an independent constitution. There are eight 
districts into which the Wesleyan Methodist communion is divided. 
Throughout the colony there are 420.churches and 514 other preaching 
places, with sittings to the number of 93,835 in all. The denomination 
has in its service 161 regular clergy and 514 local preachers. The 






B > ~ number of church members is said to be 10,435, while there are 1,231 

ee 4). -communicants other than members; and the attendance of habitual 
SSN adherents at Divine Service is not less than 64,019. The Wesleyan 

£ Hi \‘c\4 Methodist Church Property Act of 1889 provides for the appointment 
{ _ ) _\jef trustees to hold all lands acquired by gift, devise, purchase, or 
i} )O \btherwise, under a deed, a model of which forms a schedule to the Act ; 

by ) "Gnd the measure gives power to a majority of the trustees to mortgage, 

b ) @ |@xchange, or lease Church properties. It also provides for the appoint- 

) "7 iment of a Custodian and an Acting Custodian of Deeds, who are to be 

ma « het notified by the President of the Conference, and their names published 
1 K ie of in the Government Gazette, and registered in the Land Titles Office. 





oy /f ‘The Tonga District and South Sea Missions are attached to the New 
/é South Wales Conference. 

The Primitive Methodists, United Methodists, and other Methodists 
have 93 churches and 16 other buildings, and 37 clergy ; the accommo- 
dation provided will seat 17,226 persons ; and the attendance at Divine 
‘Service is about 10,680. 

The Congregational Church has 64 churches, as well as 21 buildings or 
dwellings used for worship ; and the sittings provided will accommodate 
18,251 persons. The clergy licensed to celebrate marriages number 55, 
and the attendance at Divine Service on Sundays averages about 10,667. 

The various Baptist Churches in the colony have 36 licensed ministers, 
with 38 churches and 36 school-houses or other buildings devoted to 
public worship; the Sunday attendance averages 5,291 persons, but 
there is sitting accommodation for 10,470. The Baptist Union of New 
South Wales is not incorporated, and so cannot legally hold property 
in trust for the denomination. Annual sessions, with half-yearly 
assemblies, are held, the chair being taken by a President, who is 
elected annually. For several sessions a draft constitution was under 
the consideration of the Union, which, amongst other matters, provides 
that all properties which now belong or may hereafter accrue to the 
Union shall be held under a Model Trust Deed, by Trustees to be duly 
appointed. The constitution was adopted and is now in force, but the 
matter of incorporation remains in abeyance. 

The Salvation Army was established in Australia in 1882. Melbourne 
was made the chief centre for Australasia under the command of a 
Commissioner, and Sydney was constituted the headquarters for New 
South Wales, with a separate chief officer, who is termed Colonel, 
in command, all officers and members bearing military titles and 
designations. ‘The various ranks are Commissioner, Colonel, Brigadier, 
Major, Staff-Captain, Captain, Adjutant, Ensign, Lieutenant, and Cadet. 
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The rank and file consist of sergeant-majors, sergeants, and soldiers, 
There are also treasurers and secretaries to corps. Persons who are in 
sympathy with the Salvation Army, but who havenot subscribed to the 
“ Articles of War”—which combine a confession. of faith and a pledge 
against the use of intoxicating liquors and baneful drugs—form an 
Auxiliary League and contribute to the funds of the Army. Persons 
desirous of membership are publicly received, after one month’s probation 
and subscription to the “ Articles of War,” and are then attached to 
the corps stationed nearest their place of residence. The Army has only 
9 officers licensed to celebrate marriages, but has 282 buildings used 
for service, accommodating 42,000 persons. The number of persons 
attending Sunday service is stated by the authorities to be 30,185. 

Besides those above enumerated, there are other distinct religious 
bodies, for the most part Protestant denominations, with clergy licensed 
by the State to. celebrate marriages. The number of clergy ministering 
to'these in 1897 was 84; the churches, school-houses, and public buildings 
used for Divine Service numbered 153: and the-attendance was about 
9,641 persons. e 

The number of registered ministers belonging to all faiths was 1,151, 
and the churches numbered 2 ,241, in addition to which there were 2.663 
dwellings or other buildings used for public worship. The accommoda- 
tion provided would seat about 445 )»,080 persons. The average attend- 
ance was about 402,100. 

Nearly all the religious bodies maintain Sunday-schools. -The attend- 
ance of children at the Sunday-schools of the leading denominations, 
with the number of schools and teachers during 1897, was :— 















































| | Teachers. Scholars on the Rolls. 3 2 
Denomination. saucer eae [ane Sane : E 5 = 
| | Males. | eae | Total. | Males. emales: Total. | a3 
Church of England..| 621 | 1,282 | 3,067 | 4,849 |24,210 |31,698 | 55,908 | 40,687 
Roman Catholic ...... 555 | 2491 1,177) 1,426 14,391 |18,542 sas 26,177 
Presbyterian ......... 2952 625 1,109 | 1,784) 7,749 | 9,743 | 17,492 | 12,646 
Wesleyan Methodist} 375 | 1,440 | 1,869 | 3,309 |13,800 |17,165 | 30,965 | 20,421 
Other Methodists ..... 87 | 448| 534| 982] 4,261! 5,312] 9,573| 7,479 
Congregational ...... 69 |; 330 | 441| 771] 3,888 | 5,118} 9,006; 6,381 
Baptist ....0c.cccccecee. 44 181) 220] 401 | 1,932] 2,449) 4,381] 3,157 
Salvation aa een: 96 136; 293 | 429 | 2,488 | 6,387 | 8,875) 8,568 
Other Denominations, 68 154; 193) 347) 1,720) 2,129) 3,849 | 2,804 
I Sites ‘eee een |e 
Potable... | 2,167 | 4,845 | 8,903 |13,748 | 74 439 | 98, 543 |172,982| 128,380 
rT | tet ft | | 
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The attendance shown in the preceding table amounts to 49 per cent. 
of the total children between the ages of 7 and 15 years, inclusive, 
at which ages children generally attend Sunday-schools. ‘The number 
of Sunday-schools and teachers, and the attendance, so far as the 
statistics have been collected during the last ten years, were :— 











i | 
Number of | Number of 


| | Average attendance of Scholars. 
Year. | 














schools. | teachers. 
Male. | Female. | Total. 

| | | 
1888 1,724 11,267 50,556 | 61,735 112,291 
1889 1,832 11,568 | 52,778 | 63, 896 116,674 
1890 | 1,840 12,019 {| 54,520 | 67,365 | 121,885 
1891 1,887 12,169 | 54,932 68,592 123,524 
1892 1,916 | 12,260 51,739 66,673 118,412 
1893 | 1,969 12,180 51,928 | 66,187 118, 115 
1894 2,049 ia;is} 51,025 66,105 | 117,130 
1897 2.167 13,748 | 55,960 72,420 | 128,380 

\ 
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hae systems adopted for the settlement of population on the lands 
of New South Wales have been many, and they have differed 
widely at various stages ‘of the colony’s progress. In the early days 
of colonisation the Governor had the sole power of granting lands, 
which he did under prescribed conditions, such as the payment of an 
annual quit-rent, the cultivation of a certain proportion of the area 
granted, and other services specified in instructions received from 
time to time from the Secretary of State. The first instructions issued 
to Governor Phillip, on the 25th April, 1787, authorised him to make 
grants only to emancipated prisoners, in the following terms :—‘‘ To 
every male shall be granted 30 acres of land, and in case he shall be 
married, 20 acres more; and for every child who may be with them 
at the time of making the said grant, a further quantity of 10 acres, 
free of all fees, taxes, quit-rents, and other acknowledgments for the 
space of ten years.” The annual quit-rent to be paid on these grants 
was afterwards fixed at 6d. for 30 acres. The first settler was a prisoner 
of the name of James Ruse, who, having completed his sentence, entered 
on his farm of 30 acres at Parramatta on the 25th February, 1789. 
Additional instructions were issued by the Secretary of State on 20th 
August, 1789, extending the privilege of obtaining grants to such of 
the non-commissioned officers and men of the detachment of marines 
serving in New South Wales as were desirous of remaining in the 
territory after obtaining their discharge. The Governor was further 
requested to facilitate the settlement of free persons who might be 
disposed to emigrate with the view of becoming settlers in the colony, by 
giving them grants of land not exceeding the maximum area granted to 
non-commissioned officers, viz., 100 acres, subject to the same quit-rent, 
the annual amount of which was ls. for every 50 acres, payable at the 
expiration of five years after the issue of a grant. In the original 
instructions no mention was made of grants to officers, but this omission 
was afterwards rectified. These early grants were made on condition 
that a certain proportion of the land should be cultivated, but although 
this condition was not always complied with, no grants were ever 
cancelled in consequence. As to the payment of quit-rents, Mr. Com- 
missioner Bigge, in his report on the administration of Governor 


5 
Macquarie, states that from 1809 to 1823 no quit-rents were collected. 


s 
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With regard to settlement in the town of Sydney, grants were not 
made until the year 1811, when the necessary authority to do so was given 
in a letter from the Secretary of State, dated the 26th July, and allotments 
were granted on lease only for periods of fourteen or twenty-one years. 
* Previous to the building regulations issued by Governor Macquarie on 
the 18th August, 1810, no attention was paid to the regular admeasure- 
ment of town allotments or to the formation of streets. 

Quit-rents on leases and grants of town allotments varied in amount 
according to the Governor at whose discretion they were imposed. 
Leases of fourteen and twenty-one years were subject to annual quit- 
rents of 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 20s. each; and from 1811 to 1814 grants 
of town allotments were charged at the rate of 2s. 6d. per rod per 
annum; but on the 21st March, 1814, the following scale of quit-rents 
for town allotments was established by Governor Macquarie :— 


Leases. | Grants. 

Gradation. Sigg Se Sy i ) pi BMeURE S STE h ith ose Ocoee 

Sydney. |Other Towns,| Sydney. Other Towns. 

Go. di.|: So aes Ge|) Bem del: es. i 

DME oe pk, oa ack pvonkglaen ace 2 OO) 1. Gr Ge. SO Ge: 2 6 Q 

IRAE ERIN certo oe souls eutearyns pan caay Cl Oo) Cy Ge YF oO Er 6: 3: £ 
Above 20 rods, per additional rod, 

but not exceeding the maximum:..; 0 0 2} 0 0 1; 00 4| 00 8 


The method of disposing of Crown lands, and the scale of quit-rents 
chargeable, suffered no alteration until the issue of the Government and 
General Order of the 5th November, 1823. By this order the terms 
upon which lands could be obtained in New South Wales were modified, 
the: annual quit-rent being raised to 3s. for every 20 acres, payable 
immediately if the lands had been obtained as an additional grant, but 
if otherwise at the commencement of the sixth year. 

Though a certain limit appears to have been fixed as. to the area of 
grants, the early Governors often overstepped their instructions in this 
direction. Governor Macquarie, in particular, was deemed to have dis- 
posed of the Crown lands in too liberal a fashion, and the result of an 
investigation into his administration led the British Government to issue 
to his successors instructions of a more definite and stringent character 
with regard to the alienation of Crown lands. 

The instructions to Sir Thomas. Brisbane introduced the principle 
of alienation of lands by sale to free settlers who arrived in. the 
colony with a certain amount of available capital, and the grants were 
made on condition that a certain proportion of the land should be 
cultivated, or improvements of corresponding value erected thereon, 
and a. given number of convicts maintained free of expense to the 
Government. On the 8th November, 1824, it was further proclaimed 
that a grant of 100 acres would be given to any settler for every 
convict maintained by him free of expense to the Government; but 
applications for grants under this condition became so frequent that 
the order was rescinded on the 16th March, 1826. By a Government 
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and: General Order, dated the 24th March, 1825, land was allowed to be 
sold by private tender at a minimum price of 5s. per acre. The order 
notified that the Governor would receive applications for the sale of 
waste lands ; but no person was permitted to purchase more than 4,000 
acres, nor any family more than 5,000 acres. The price of unlocated 
Crown lands in the county of Cumberland, or of any of the lands situated 
on the west of the Nepean River, was raised to a rate ranging from 
7s. 6d. to 10s. per acre. The disposal of lands by sale did not, however, 
interfere with the ordinary method of alienating town allotments and 
country lands by grants subject to the payment of quit-rents. 

The progress of settlement, and the extension of the pastoral industry 
(which was already taking ; place) rendered it necessary that some classi- 
fication of lands should be made in accordance with natural adaptability to 
the various purposes of colonisation. On the 18th May, 1825, instructions 
were received from the Secretary of State, directing that the colony 
should be divided into counties, hundreds, and parishes, and that a 
valuation should be made of the lands throughout the territory, with a. 
view of fixing an average price at which all the disposable lands should 
be put up for sale. The grants made thereafter, within the limits in which 
settlement was allowed, were subject to the payment of a quit-rent of 15s. 
for every 100 acres, redeemable at twenty years’ purchase. Three Land 
Commissioners (of whom Sir Thomas Mitchell, the Surveyor-General, 
was President) were appointed on the 10th January, 1826, to give effect to 
these instructions. ‘The Commissioners completed their labours in about 
three years, and divided the territory inte nineteen counties, covering 
some 34,505 square miles, or 22,083,200 acres of Jand. During 
this period certain modifications were introduced ; the sale of land was 
suspended, and the quit-rents charged on grants were altered to a rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum on the value fixed by the Commissioners, 
whilst on grants in extension of previous grants, and on lands reserved 
to settlers for their choice of purchase, a “charge was made at the rate. 
of 20s. per 100 acres. On the 28th August, 1828, the quit-rent on 
primary grants was altered to an annual sum of 2d. per acre, and this 
rate remained in force until grants were abolished except for public 
purposes, and the principle of sale by public auction, in lieu of private 
tender, was made the sole means of alienating Crown lands. The Land 
Commission was abolished on the 6th May, 1830. 

Great difficulty has been experienced in determining the area granted 
and sold by private tender from the date of the first settlement to the 
year 1831, when the system of land alienation by auction sale was 
introduced ; but it has been ascertained from authentic sources that 
the following areas were disposed of as under :— 


Acres, 
Area granted by Governors up to 1810 ................eeeee eee 177,500 
do Governor Macquarie, 1810-22............... 400,000 
Area granted and sold, 1824-31 ..........ececcceccecccccsesceces 3,386,250 








ds) <1 RE een ee emer erry Ore ee errr 3,963,750 
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From this total, however, there should be deducted 57,423 acres of land 
granted in Van Diemen’s Land, reducing to 3,906,327 acres the area 
granted and sold within the present limits of New South Wales. 

The system of granting land upon the payment of an annual quit- 
rent was at all times subject to many difficulties, and the collection of 
these dues appears to have been carried out in a very perfunctory manner. 
These difficulties led the Government in later years to offer special induce- 
ments for the redemption of quit-rents. On the 9th October, 1846, the 
following notice was proclaimed :—‘“ All lands for which twenty years’ 
quit-rent has been paid shall be free from further charge, and any 
persons who have paid more than twenty years’ quit-rent shall have the 
difference refunded to them.” On the 30th July, 1849, it was further 
notified that at any time thenceforward any person might redeem his 
future quit-rent by an equivalent cash payment. Finally, a Government 
notice of the 13th May, 1851, directed that all quit-rents of a higher 
annual rental than 2s. for every 100 acres would be reduced to that 
uniform rate at the expiration of the year 1851; and also that the 
quit-rents on allotments in country towns would be reduced to one-fourth 
of the rate fixed in the deeds of grant, with the power of redemption 
at twenty years’ purchase. 

With regard to allotments in Sydney and other large towns, which 
were either granted or leased under the regulations established by 
Governor Macquarie, the rates levied by him in 1814 were first altered 
by Sir Thomas Brisbane as follow :— 


On leases for twenty-one years..... ...........-sescersescecees 6d. per rod. 
On town grants .............+. NUR Mads 22a, sack och peer ant Manae age 


A Government order, dated the 29th March, 1829, established the fol- 
lowing regulations :—‘ Upon the approval of applications for town allot- 
ments a grant of the fee simple will be given, it being the intention of 
the Government not to issue leases in the future. The rates of annual 
quit-rents in the several classes of towns shall be as follow :— 


TS PANU ite aicnas ain ives 6 ste too cen. ruin anges tbeecvocs 6d. per sq. perch. 
Rpg AeA MINE TUE iii y's oso. 1 0 osnceoepo he ota chonsoncesonce 5d. A 
3. Towns at the head of navigable rivers............ 4d. zs 
NE io. 5, ccc cacevedesecces afstceseeseiees 2d. ‘i 


The said quit-rents shall be unredeemable for ever, but they shall not 
commence until seven years after the date of authority to take possession, 
except in the towns of Parramatta and Windsor.” Leases were, however, 
re-established by a Government notice of the 25th August, 1834, by 
which allotments were allowed to be leased in the country towns only, 
with covenant to convert the same into grants either upon payment of 
twenty-one years’ quit-rent or upon the erection of buildings to the 


value of £1,000. 
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INTRODUCTION OF LAND SALES. 


The alienation of land to settlers by grant was abolished by Viscount 
Goderich, Secretary of State for the Colonies. Under the Government 
and General Order dated the 14th February, 1831, it was notified that 
no Crown lands were to be disposed of otherwise than by public compe- 
tition, the minimum price being fixed at 5s. per acre. Settlers were 
allowed to select within the settled districts only, and the Jand thus 
selected was submitted to auction and sold to the highest bidder, the 
selector being generally the purchaser. In 1839 the upset price was 
raised to 12s. per acre, and the practice was introduced of varying this 
minimum according to the presumed value of the land, making it, as a 
general rule, from 10 to 20 per cent. less than the price of the last land 
sold of the same quality, and in the same locality. In the Port Phillip 
district, land was only brought to sale at the discretion of the Governor. 

Until the year 1841 regulations for the sale of land were issued by 
the Secretary of State; but on the 21st August of that year additional 
instructions were forwarded to Sir George Gipps, stating that in future 
it should be competent for the Governor, with the advice of the Execu- 
tive Council, to revoke the order in force, and to substitute regula- 
tions passed by the Colonial Government with regard to the disposal 
of public lands. 

Although grants had been virtually abolished in 1831, a certain 
quantity of land was still being conveyed to settlers in virtue of pro- 
mises made by former Governors. The following figures show the area 
of land granted and sold during the period 1832-1840 :— 











Year. Area granted. Area sold. | Year. | Area granted. | Area sold. 
acres. acres. | | acres. acres. 
1832 15,843 20,860 1837 | 6,090 370,288 
1833 14,639 29,001 | 1838 | 63,160 277,466 
1834 27,861 91,400 | 1839 | 16,832 934,272 
1835 5,271 271,947 | 1840 5,243 105,900 
1836 16,132 389,546 | 
| 





In addition to the above, there were sold in the district of Port 
Phillip, or the Southern District, in— 


1s BY Gane koorc a spooeenecRenee aaron ner 88 acres, 
LE Ia Brean oncndor Concent MOORE LLG 38,694 ,, 
| as 3! RRS a sncceuOACCne CoOne ricoe anne 38,347 ,, 
OA rnc esate ae ean cc seman er 83,888  ,, 

A new division of the territory had been made under the Land 
Regulations issued by the Governor and Executive Council on the 
21st June, 1841, the Northern District including the country around 
Moreton Bay ; the Middle District, the nineteen settled counties ; 
and the Southern District, the Port Phillip settlement and Gupps- 


land. In the Middle and Northern Districts the upset price was 
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maintained at 12s. per acre, but it was raised.to 20s. per acre in the 
Port Phillip District. These Regulations were again superseded by 
an Act of the Imperial Parliament, entitled “An Act for regulating 
the sale of waste lands belonging to the Crown in the Australian 
colonies,” which came into force on the 22nd June, 1842. Under this 
Act the principle of sale at auction was maintained, but the lands 
applied for were to be surveyed before being put up at quarterly 
sale, the upset price being fixed at 20s. per acre, payable forthwith. 
Blocks of unsurveyed land, containing 20,000 acres or more, could, 
however, be sold in one lot by private contract at not less: than the 
minimum price. 

Under the Imperial Act of the 9th March, 1847, amending the above, a 
new classification of lands took place, and the territory was again divided 
into—first, settled districts, including the nineteen counties, and the lands 
in the counties of Stanley and Port Phillip immediately surrounding the 
settlements at Moreton Bay and Melbourne respectively ; second, inter- 
mediate districts, comprising a belt of land from 50 to 200 miles inland 
beyond the boundaries of the: settled districts, and in which pastoral 
occupation had already spread; and, third, unsettled districts, extending 
westward to the extreme limits of the colony. This amending Act did not 
affect the disposal of Crown lands by public auction or private contract, 
but it introduced a system of leasing the lands for pastoral purposes, 
for various terms, in each of the three divisions. During the currency of 
a lease the land was saleable only to the lessee, and after the expiration 
of the term the lessee was also allowed a pre-emptive right over all or 
any part of the land at the upset price of £1 per acre. The legislation 
of 1847 remained in force in New South Wales, as regards the disposal 
of public lands by auction sale at £1 per acre, until the year 1861; and 
in the colonies of Victoria and Queensland, which were separated from 
the mother colony in 1851 and 1859 respectively, until repealed by Acts 
of the local Parliaments. The following table shows the area of land sold 
and granted in New South Wales from the year 1841 to 1861 inclusive 
under the regulations above described :— 











| 


| 

Year. Area granted. Area sold. | Year. Area granted. seated, | Arensokd, Area sold. 

acres. acres. | acres, acres. 
1841 18 | 31,275 1852 | 57 25,812 
1842 15 5,713 1853 612 65,870 
1843 7 | 4,037 1854 2,085 78,221 
1844 28 3,701 1855 297 122,667 
1845 34 CO 3,763 1856 | 227 163,952 
1846 64 3,036 1857 85 | 137,867 
1847 g34- | 2,602 | 1858 — 444 123,548 
1848 | 112 | 3,232 || 1859 | 518 | 155,171 
1849 | S61 | 7,341 | 1860 193 | 109,217 
1850 548 12,191 || I861 | 459 | 189,937 
1351 103° | 21,747 | | 

i 
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From 1841 to 1851 there were also granted and sold in the Port 
Phillip District the following areas :— 











Year. Area granted. | Area sold. Year. | Area granted. | Area sold. 

acres. | acres. | acres. acres, 
iio: a re | 61,197 || 1846 6 4,578 
1842 4 | 27 || 1847 17 26,073 
1843 3 | 831 || 1848 2 | 18,007 
1844 |... | 181 || 1849 | 46 | 28,091 
W845 |... | 3,685 || 1850 108 40,043 





In the District of Moreton Bay the following areas were sold and 
granted from its first settlement in 1842 to its separation in 1859 :— 





Year. Area granted. | Area sold. | Year. | Area granted. | Area sold. 
| 

| | 

| acres. acres. | acres. | acres. 
1842 2 | ll | 185) 5 | 2,282 
1843 | 16 360 | 1852 | 105 739 
1844 5) 378 | 1858 70 7,805 
1845 1 | 299 | IS54 | 9 ...... | 5, 175 
1846 | lw... 70 || ~«e5e |... | 5,285 
147 |... | 51 || «1856 | 195 | 3,802 
1845 | 2 240, | 1857 | 8 7,235 
1849 | 8 825 | 1858 9 14,063 
1850 + 249 | 1859 11,620 

| 





Thus, from the foundation of the colony to the inauguration of the 
legislation of 1861, public lands, both in the mother colony and in 
the territories administered from Sydney, had been disposed of as 
follows :— 

















| In New | In Van In Port In Moreton 
Period. | South Wales | Diemen’s Phillip Dis- | Bay Dis- 
| proper. | Land. trict. trict. 
| 
acres. acres, acres. acres. 
ron US 7toul Sa einer sere 520,077 57,423 EAC en eee 
From 1824 to: 1836). ...........0...- ove a > | 27 nan cee ld (RASA 
From the first settlement in Port 
Phillip in 1837 to 1841 ................ Te DIO S4aa co... 2. 222,01 Eee 


From the first settlement in Moreton 
Bay in 1842 to the separation of 
Bort Phillip:in 1850 ..... ........0:.. 48;1T19°|> ........ 121,702 Jy A | 


Bram TRA ta tha canary 


me AN 444A 2 UY ULE We MOL us 


ton Bay in 1859 seeeccecese. a 899,283 | ccc | ceveceee 58,398 
Prurtng: IS60-61i oo... .c.-.s.0c0-ccrsoncee EE SOE ee sacar oe ee | eee 


Se) 
er 
re 
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Total from 1787 to 1861 inclusive ...| 7,146,579 57,423 343,916 | 60,919 
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As regards the area granted and sold in New South Wales proper. 
under the various systems described in the preceding pages, the 
7,146,579 acres disposed of from the first day of the occupation of the 
territory to the end of the year 1861 were alienated as follow : 








Acres. 
1, By grants and sales by private tender to close of 1831 .................. 3,906,327 
2. 5, 4, in virtue of promises of early Governors made prior to 
183i, from 1832-40 inclusive, iii... coe. cc sveceledgecossws 171,071 
3. ,, sales at auction, at 5s., 7s. 6d., and 10s. per acre, from 1832-38 
BBIOINSIW 6 2522 over capi icste ate eee 1,450,508 
- Saree e », 12s. and over per acre, at Governor’s discre- 
tion, from 1839-41 inclusive ............... 371,447 
> eee 5 ,, 20s. per acre, from 1842-46 inclusive............ 20,250 
ey: a and by purchases in virtue of pre-emptive rights, 
from 1847-61 inclusive ..................00000. 1,219,375 
7. 5, grants for public purposes, and for grants in virtue of promise of 
Governor made prior to the year 1831, and grants in exchange 
for lands resumed from 1841-61 inclusive ..,............ ce ee. e0e 7,601 
Total alienated on 3lst December, 1861........,...... 7,146,579 


In dealing with the constitution of rural property in the colony, 
it is necessary to mention that, in addition to the modes of alienation 
of the public lands already described, certain grants were made 
under special enactments. Instructions issued to Sir Thomas Brisbane 
directed the Governor to reserve one-seventh of the Crown lands in each 
county for the purpose of church and school establishments, but these 
instructions do not seem to have been fully carried out, as the reserva- 
tions did not amount to anything like the proportional area specified. 
These reserves were as follow :—County of Bathurst, 136,157 acres ; 
Camden, 11,428 acres; Cumberland, 28,081 acres; Cook, 100 acres ; 
Durham, 29,453 acres ; Gloucester, 176,091 acres; Hunter, 2,314 acres ; 
Northumberland, 15,362 acres; Roxburgh, 1,000 acres; and St. 
Vincent, 43,500 acres; making a total area of 443,486 acres, which 
subsequent surveys and computation of the area within the limits of 
the reservations show to be actually 454,050 acres. These lands were 
administered by the Clergy and School Lands Corporation until the 
abolition of that body by Order of Council of the 4th February, 1833, 
whereupon all lands vested in the same reverted to the Crown, and 
an agent was appointed to determine the ciaims of purchasers, to whom 
deeds of grant were made, the said lands being secured to them by a 
subsequent Act of Council dated the 5th August, 1834. Of the area 
mentioned above, 171,746 acres were alienated up to the year 1880, 
when, by the Church and School Lands Dedication Act of that year, the 
balance of 282,304 acres came under the control of that Department 
to be administered for the purposes of Public Instruction. The unsold 
Church and School Lands thus transferred are situated as follow :— 
In the County of Gloucester, 172,297 acres; Bathurst, 83,649 acres ; St. 
Vincent, 18,229 acres ; Cumberland, 3,973 acres ; Durham, 3,361 acres ; 
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Northumberland, 744 acres ; Hunter, 48 acres; and Camden, 3 acres. 
The Church and School Lands Act of 1897, however, vested these 
lands in Her Majesty free from all trusts and provisions affecting the 
same, but subject to the provisions of the Crown Lands Act of 1884 
and any Acts amending the same, thus determining the land as Crown 
land. Until the areas are classified in accordance with the provisions 
of the Crown Lands Act of 1895, they can only be dealt with by 
reservation, dedication, license, or held under special or annual lease. 

The Australian Agricultural Company was incorporated by an Act of 
the Imperial Parliament, dated the 21st June, 1824, and a promise of a 
grant of 1,000,000 acres made to this Company was fulfilled in the fol- 
lowing year. Originally a grant containing 1,048,960 acres was selected 
in the country surrounding Port Stephens, but in 1832 the Company 
was authorised to exchange a portion of this grant, containing 600,000 
acres, for two allotments situated on the Peel River and on the 
Liverpool Plains. These three grants contain, according to the latest 
surveys, the following areas :— 





Acres. 
Port Stephens Estate, county of Gloucester......... 464,640 
Peel River Estate, county of Parry ...............06- 249,600 
Warrah Estate, county of Buckland ....... eer 313,298 
Ota esa ee ee one enna 1,027,538 


In addition to this large area of land, the Company also obtained 
from the Crown the promise of a lease of the coal-fields at Port Hunter 
(Newcastle) for 31 years. This was, however, afterwards exchanged 
for a grant of 500 acres, an area which was increased in 1828 to 2,000 
acres of coal land, upon which the Company’s collieries are now situated. 


OccUPATION OF PASTORAL LANDS, 


The pastoral lands of New South Wales have been occupied under 
various systems. Land was held for grazing in the early days by 
virtue of tickets of occupation, which ceased to be issued on the Ist May, 
1827, after which date persons holding such lands were required to pay 
a quit-rent of 20s. per 100 acres per annum, and to vacate the land at 
six months’ notice. The reyuirements of the settlers for depasturing 
their increasing stock induced them to occupy Crown lands without any 
right except that of first discovery, and as they extended their opera- 
tions inland the Legislature found itself compelled, on the 28th August, 
1833, to pass an Act protecting Crown lands from intrusion and trespass 
and commissioners were appointed for the purpose of safeguarding the 
interests of the State. 

The discovery of new country soon had the effect of taking many of the 
pioneer squatters beyond the limits of settlement as proclaimed on the 14th 
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October, 1829, and without authority or license large tracts of unlocated 
Crown lands were occupied. Fresh regulations, in which severe penalties 
were enacted, were issued on the 29th July, 1836, with the view of restrain- 
ing this unauthorised occupation of the waste lands of the colony. These 
regulations being in many cases disregarded, an Act was passed on the 
22nd March, 1839, to further restrain this unauthorised occupation ; and 
to provide the means for defraying the expense of police and commis- 
sioners appointed by the Government to protect its estate in the 
border districts, a yearly assessment was levied upon stock at the fol- 
lowing rates :—3d. for every sheep; 14d. per head of cattle; and 3d. 
for every horse. 

The Imperial Act of the 9th March, 1847, which rendered it lawful 
for the Queen, by any Order in Council, to make and establish such regu- 
lations as should seem meet for the sale and occupation of the waste- 
lands, was immediately followed by an order introducing an entirely 
different system in legislation for the pastoral occupation of lands in 
New South Wales. Hitherto the tenure had been a yearly one, and the 
fee was paid on the extent of land occupied by the squatter. For this 
system was substituted fixity of tenure of lease, and the license fee 
was calculated upon. the stock-carrying capacity of the run. Under 
the regulations issued in 1847, the term of the pastoral leases in 
the unsettied districts was fixed at fourteen years; in the inter- 
mediate division this term was reduced to eight years; and in the 
settled districts the yearly tenure was retained. The licensing fee was 
charged at the rate of £10 for 4,000 sheep, or a proportional number 
of cattle—which was the minimum at which the stock-carrying capa- 
vilities of a run could be assessed—and £2 10s. for every additional 
1,000 sheep, or proportionate number of cattle, which the run was 
estimated to carry. In the settled districts lands were let for pastoral 
purposes only, in sections of not less than 1 square mile in area, the 
annual rental for each section being fixed at 10s. The holders of alien- 
ated lands were permitted to depasture their stock upon Crown lands 
adjoining their holdings free of charge, this permission, however, consti- 
tuting only a commonage right. The Occupation Act of 1861, which 
abolished the Orders in Council, inaugurated a new system, limiting 
the tenure of pastoral leases to five years in the unsettled and inter- 
mediate or second-class settled districts, and leaving the whole of the 
pastoral leases open to the operations of the free selectors. The evils 
resulting from this system led Parliament to adopt in 1884, 1889, and 
finally in 1895, the measures at present in force, the provisions of which 
are described further on. 


Rospertson’s Lanps Act. 


The conditions of colonisation greatly-altered under the powerful attrac- 
tion of the gold-fields, and after the first excitement of the rush for gold 
had died out the question of land settlement had to be dealt with in an 
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entirely new spirit, to meet the wants of a class of immigrants of a different 
type from those contemplated by former enactments, the result being the 
passing of the Crown Lands Act of 1861, under the leadership of Sir 
John Robertson. Before this Act became law the conditions of settlement 
rendered it difficult for men of small means to establish themselves with 
a fair chance of success. The new measure aimed at facilitating the setile- 
ment of an industrial agricultural population side by side with the pastoral 
tenants, and with this view the Act introduced a principle entirely new 
to the land legislation of the colony, namely, that of free selection, mn 
limited areas, before survey. To this privilege was attached the condition 
of bona fide residence, and the land was to be sold at a fixed price, 
carrying interest on the balance outstanding, after deducting the amount 
of the deposit, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. ‘This provision, 
however, was modified by the Amending Act of 1875, under which 
annual instalments were payable, and the option was given to any con- 
ditional purchaser of lands taken up prior to this amendment to avail 
himself of the change in the method of payment. The system of uncon- 
ditional sales was, however, continued under the Act of 1861; and 
during the twenty-three years in which this Act was in operation there 
were sold 23,470,140 acres conditionally, and 15,572,001 acres by auction, 
improvement purchase, in virtue of pre-emptive right, or otherwise 
without conditions, the total area alienated being 39,042,141 acres. In 
avery large number of cases the land selected or purchased reverted to 
the State, so that the absolute area sold or in process of sale when the 
Act of 1884 came into force amounted to only 32,819,023 acres, besides 


7,146,579 acres alienated prior to 1861. 


THe Crown Lanps Acts or 1884 anp 1889. 


The Act of 1861 was, after many amendments, superseded by that 
of 1884, with the supplementary enactment of 1889. Though differ- 
ing widely from the former Act in many important particulars, these 
measures maintained the principle of free selection before survey, but 
with one essential difference. Under the original Act the whole area 
of the Crown lands of the colony was thrown open to free selection, 
and the lands held under pastoral lease were not exempted from the 
operation of this law. While maintaining the principle of selection before 
survey, the aims of the Acts of 1884 and 1889 were to give fixity of tenure 
to the pastoral lessees and to obtain a larger rental from the public lands, 
at the same time restricting the area sold unconditionally. For this 
iast purpose the holder of a pastoral lease under the old Act was 
required to surrender one half of his lease, which was resumed by the 
Crown for subsequent alienation, leasehold or reserve ; the other ‘half 
remaining in the leasehold occupation of the pastoralist under fixity of 
tenure for a term of years. It was computed on the 31st December, 
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1884, when this division was made, that there were within the colony 
4,313 leased runs, yielding an annual rental in round figures of £268,500, 
and forming about 1,600 “stations,” estimated to contain the bulk of 
the unalienated public estate, after allowing for reserves, etc. That the 
increase in the revenue from pastoral occupation, which was one of the 
principal objects of the alterations introduced in the land legislation by 
the Act of 1884, has been realised, may be gathered from the fact that 
during the financial year 1898-9 the total rental received from the 
occupation of Crown lands amounted to £655,233. The Act of 1884 
became law on the Ist January, 1885, and that of 1889 came into | 
operation on the lst December of that year. 


THE Crown Lanps Act oF 1895. 


Whatever may have been the merits of the Act of 1861, it con- 
spicuously failed to encourage bona fide settlement ; nor can it be said 
that the legislation of 1884 and 1889 succeeded where the original Act 
had failed, as the accumulation of land in large estates continued, while 
settlement, properly so called, proceeded very slowly. Expert opinion 
strongly pointed to the necessity of introducing entirely new principles 
into the agrarian legislation of the colony, and this has been done 
in the Crown Lands Act of 1895, which not merely remedies the 
defects of previous legislation, but, while placing land within easy 
reach of all, seems to supply, by the introduction of new systems of 
tenure, viz., homestead selections and settlement leases, something -that 
was needed to transform the land speculators into settlers properly 
so called. 

For the purpose of carrying out land legislation, there are Hie Land 
Divisions in the colony, viz., the Eastern, the Central, and the Western. 
These are subdivided into Land Districts; and a Land Agent, whose 
duty it 1s to receive applications for land in accordance with certain 
regulations, resides in each district. Groups of these districts are joined 
together under an administrative Board, and form what is called a Local 
Land Board District. The Land Board consists of a chairman and one or 
two ordinary members. An appeal to the Land Appeal Court may 
be made against a decision of the Board. This Court is composed of a 
President and two Commissioners appointed by the Executive, whose 
decisions in matters of administration have the force of judgments of 
the Supreme Court ; but whenever questions of law become involved, a 
case may be submitted to the Supreme Court, either at the written 
request of the parties interested, or by the Land Appeal Court acting of 
its own accord. The judgments given on such appeals are, however, 
subject to final determination by the Privy Council. The conditions of 
alienation and pastoral occupation of Crown lands differ in each of the 
three divisions of the colony. 
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The Eastern Division has an area of 60,450,000 acres, and includes a 
broad belt of land comprised between the sea-coast and a line nearly 
parallel thereto. This line starts from a point midway between the 
small settlements of Bonshaw and Bengalla on the Dumaresq River, on 
the northern frontier, and terminates at Howlong on the River Murray, 
and thus embraces the coastal district of the colony, as well as the 
northern and southern tablelands. In this division lie all the original 
centres of settlement, and the markets of the colony are more readily 
accessible to it than to the other districts. In it, moreover, is to be 
found some of the best agricultural land in New South Wales. For these 
reasons, the conditions for the purchase and occupation of the Crown 
lands in the Eastern Division are more restricted than is the case in the 
Central and Western Divisions. 

The Central Division of the colony embraces an area of 55,460,000 
acres, extending from north to south between the western limit of the 
Kastern Division and a line starting from a point on the Macintyre River, 
where it is crossed by the 149th meridian of east longitude and following 
this river and the Darling to the junction of Mara Creek ; thence along 
that creek to the Bogan River, and across to the River Lachlan, between 
the townships of Euabalong and Condobolin, along the Lachlan to Bal- 
ranald, and thence to the junction of the Edward River with the Murray, 
on the frontier of Victoria. The Central Division thus embraces the 
upper basin of the Darling River in the northern part of the colony, 
and portions of those of the Lachlan, the Murrumbidgee, and the other 
affuents of the Murray in the south. The land in this division is 
mainly devoted to pastoral pursuits; but experience having proved that 
agriculture can be successfully carried on, the area cultivated bas con- 
siderably increased. The rainfall, however, being less regular, and 
the distance from markets greater than in the Eastern Division, and 
the land, moreover, being of inferior value, the legislation provides for 
the selection of larger areas than in the latter district. 

The Western Division comprises the whole of theland situated between 
the western limit of the Central Division and the South Australian border. 
It embraces an area of 79,972,150 acres, watered by the Darling River 
and its tributaries. This part of New South Wales is essentially 
devoted to pastoral pursuits. Water conservation and irrigation may 
in time counteract climatic conditions and irregular rainfall, and make 
agriculture possible over this large area, as its soil is adapted to the 
growth of any kind of crop ; but legislation in regard to the occupation 
of the lands of the district is based upon the assumption thai for 
many years to come there will be little inducement for agricultural 
settlement. 

Under the provisions of the various Acts forming the legislation now 
in force, land may be acquired as an alienation in the following manner :-— 
(1) By conditional purchase ; (2) by auction sale ; (3) by after auction 
sale ; (4) by purchase in virtue of improvements; (5) by special pur- 
chase ; and (6) by exchange. The most important of these forms is 
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that of conditional purchase. The new system of homestead selections 
is practically a form of alienation, the tenure being freehold, subject 
to an annual charge in perpetuity. 

With regard to the leasing of Crown lands, the different forms of 
occupation are—(1) Conditional leases; (2) settlement leases ; (3) improve- 
ment leases ; (4) pastoral leases; (5) homestead leases; (6) occupation 
licenses ; (7)annual leases; (8) seruband inferior land leases ; (9)snow-land 


leases ; (10) residential leases on mining-fields ; (11) mineral leases ; (12) 
special leases ; and (13) artesian-well leases. 


Conditional Purchases.—An ordinary residential conditional purchase 
may be obtained in the Eastern and Central Land Divisions, but not in 
the Western Division, by any person of or over the age of 16 years, with 
the usual legal qualifications. Ordinary Crown lands are open to selection 
at_a price of £1 per acre. A deposit of 2s. per acre and a survey fee, 
according to a fixed scale, must be paid at the time of application. The 
balance, with interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, is payable in 
thirty instalments of ls. per acre, covering principal and interest, the 
first instalment being due at the expiration of the third year. In the 
Eastern Division the maximum area which can be selected is 640 acres, 
and the minimum 40 acres ; in the Central Division the maximum is 
2.560 acres. Every residential conditional purchase carries with it the 
right of taking up a conditional lease, which, however, cannot exceed three 
times the area of the conditional purchase, and the total area of both 
purchase and lease cannot exceed 1,280 acres in the Eastern Division 
or 2,560 acres in the Central Division. 


The holder is required to reside upon his selection for a continuous 
term of ten years-from the date of application, and residence must 
commence within three months after the application has been confirmed 
by the Local Land Board. Within three years from the date on which 
the application is confirmed the land must be enclosed with such a fence 
as the Board may prescribe ; or, at the selector’s own option, substantial 
and permanent improvements may be substituted for fencing. Apph- 
cation may also be made for the suspension of the conditions of residence 
and of fencing or improvements for a period not exceeding six months ; 
or the suspension of payment of instalments for a period not exceeding 
twelve months may be granted by the Minister, but in this case the 
selector must reside on the land. 


Additional purchases may be made until the maximum area is reached, 
and each additional conditional purchase is subject to the conditions 
of residence, but the place of residence may be on any of the blocks 
selected, and in certain cases the additional residence is not insisted upon. 


At the expiration of five and ten years from the date of application, 
inquiries are made by the Land Board, and if the conditions have been 
satisfactorily fulfilled certificates are issued. A conditional purchase 
may be transferred after the issue of the first-certificate—that is, after 
five years’ residence. After the issue of a certificate of conformity, any 
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purchase of land of 100 acres or more in extent may be subdivided, the 
balance paid on a portion, not less than 40 acres, and the deed obtained 
for that part. 

The following table shows the total amount payable as principal 
and interest every year on a selection of 40 acres, the price of which, 
without interest, is £40. It will be seen that the amount of interest 
payable is £24 1s. 3d., making a total of £64 Is. 3d., or £1 12s. O8d. 
per acre. 
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In the course of the year 1896, however, an Act was passed for the 
relief of holders of conditional purchases who found the ordinary rate 
of payment too burdensome. Under this Act the Minister for Lands 
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is given power to-reduce the annual instalment of Is. per acre to 9d. or 
even 6d. per acre, always provided that under the reduced rate the 
balance of purchase money with the interest thereon will be extinguished 
within sixty-six years from the date when the first instalment after 
payment of the deposit became due. The conditional purchase in 
respect of which relief is requested must form part of the holding on 
which the applicant resides, unless the Minister is satisfied that the 
applicant holds the land bona jide for his own use, and is not able to 
make payment at the original rate, and is not the holder of a greater 
area than is necessary for the maintenance of a family. 

Non-residential Conditional Purchases.—Any person of or over the 
age of 21, who has never taken up an ordinary residential conditional 
purchase, may take up a non-residential conditional purchase in either 
the Eastern or the Central Land Division. The maximum area is 320 
acres, and the conditions are the same in both divisions. The price 
per acre, and the amount of the deposit and of the instalments, are 
double those fixed for an ordinary residential conditional purchase, but 
the scale of survey fees is the same. This form of selection does not 
entitle the purchaser to hold a conditional lease. The land must be 
fenced in within twelve months from the date of confirmation ; and 
within five years from that date the holder must satisfy the Board that 
permanent improvements (not including the boundary fencing) have 
been made to the value of £1 per acre. Ifthe substitution of other im- 
provements in lieu of fencing be obtained in connection with a non- 
residential conditional purchase, the sum expended must be at the rate 
of 30s. per acre. The only addition which a holder can make to his 
purchase is by increasing it to the maximum area. 

Conditional Purchases within Special Areas,—Special areas may be 
reserved from the operations of the ordinary conditional purchase clauses 
of the Act, and thrown open to selection under different terms as to 
payment, with or without the condition of residence; but in such 
special areas the price of the land cannot be less than £1 10s. per acre 
if the selector elect to fulfil the condition of residence, while a non- 
resident purchaser is charged double that price. The maximum and 
minimum areas that may be selected within special areas are always 
specified in the proclamation throwing the lands open, but the maximum 
cannot exceed 320 acres in the Eastern Division, nor 640 acres in 
the Central and Western Divisions. The deposit required is also 
stated in the proclamation, being generally one-tenth of the price, and 
the instalments are one half the amount of the deposit. As in the case 
of ordinary conditional purchases, the Relief Act of 1896 has given the 
Minister for Lands power to reduce the rate of instalments previously 
payable to three-quarters or one-half. The conditions to be fulfilled are 
similar to these of the ordinary residential and non-residential con- 
ditional purchases. Conditional leases of ordinary land can be taken 
up by virtue of conditional purchases within special areas, but only in the 
Central Division. 
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The following is the scale of survey fees for conditional purchases of 
any description :— 
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Area. | Conditional | Purchase 
| Purchase. | or Conditional 
| Lease. 
eee ean Soar £ s. d. 
For any area not exceeding 4 acres. . ......,...06 ceecesess 1 10 0 015 0 
For every additional acre, or fraction of an acre, up to 
LO a Cres eres ere eae tare teen see eee eee ate. 03 4 0 2 6 
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Horse 280 ineres ce cae eee ee eee eee ..| 1415 0 Makians 
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Conditional purchases and conditional leases may be converted into 
homestead selections, on terms stated under the latter heading. 
? ra) 
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Auction Sales.—Crown lands may be submitted for sale -by auction 
in each Land Division, but not more than 200,000 acres can be thus 
alienated in any one year. The area of town lots is limited to half- 
an-acre each, and the upset price cannot be less than £8 per acre ; 
suburban lots cannot be sold in areas exceeding 20 acres, or at a lower 
upset price than £2 10s. per acre; country lots cannot exceed 640 
acres, and the minimum upset price is 25s. per acre. Under ordinary 
auction sales the payment must be completed within three months, but 
arrangements may be made under a system of deferred payments, the 
minimum prices, however, not being less than those given above. In 
every case a deposit of 25 per cent. must be paid, and the payments 
cannot extend over a longer period than five years. Deferred payments 
bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 


After Auction Sales.—Any town or suburban Crown lands, or Crown 
lands within population areas, which have been offered for sale by 
auction and not sold, may be taken up at the last upset price notified, 
by any person appiying for the same, subject to the approval of the 
Minister. At the time the application is lodged, one-fourth of the 
upset price is required to be paid, and the balance on the approval of 
the application. The sale is subject to the same conditions as are 
prescribed in connection with the submission of the land at auction. 


Improvement Purchases..—Persons who, by virtue of a miner's right 
or business license issued under the Mining Act, are in authorised 
occupation of and residing on land within a proclaimed gold-field may, 
in éonsideration of improvements made thereon, apply to the Local 
Land Agent for permission to purchase the land without competition 
at a price to be fixed by the Land Board. The area, however, is limited 
to 1 rood of town land and 1| acre of other land, and a distance of 3 


miles must separate any two or more portions purchased by the same 
applicant. 


Special Purchases. — Reclaimed lands, unnecessary roads, water front- 
ages, land to which no way of access is obtainable, land insufficient in 
area for conditional purchase, and other areas of a similar nature, may 
be sold to the holder of the adjacent property without competition, and 
in all such cases the price is fixed by the Land Board. 


Volunteer Land Orders.— Any person who was enrolled as a volunteer 
between the years 1868 and 1875, and underwent five years’ continuous 
training, is entitled to a free grant of 50 acres open for conditional pur- 
chase; but this form of alienation is now virtually extinct, only ten grants 
being made in 1893, none during 1894 and 1895, one during 1896, four 
during 1897, and five during 1898. The orders are transferable. 


Eachanges.—Under the 46th section of the Act of 1889, and section 
47 Act of 1895, provision is made for the surrender of land in certain 
cases in exchange for land of equal value, and without any monetary 
consideration. 
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Homestead Selections.—The acquisition of land in this manner is a 
feature of the Crown Lands Act of 1895, and a distinct departure from 
old forms. Tracts of land are surveyed and valued, and all particulars 
are notified in the Government Gazette and a local newspaper. For 
a period of forty days after being gazetted, these areas remain open 
for additional conditional purchase by holders residing on adjacent con- 
ditional purchases. Any person of or over 16 years of age, and possess- 
ing the usual legal qualifications, is entitled to apply for a homestead 
selection. The area that may be selected is fixed according to the 
capabilities of the land ; but in no case can it exceed 1,280 acres, and 
the selector is bound to take the block he applies for as it is gazetted— 
he cannot take a portion only. ‘The tenure is freehold, subject to rent 
and residence in perpetuity. At the time of application six months’ 
rent is required. The survey fee is on the same scale as that fixed for 
conditional purchases, one-third being payable on application, one-third 
at the end of twelve months, and one-third at the end of the second year. 
Until the grant is issued the rental] is 3d. in the £ (or 1} per cent. on the 
capital value of the land) ; after the issue of the grant the rent is 6d. in 
the £ (or 24 per cent.) The original valuation stands for fifteen years, 
after which a fresh appraisement is made every ten years. The only con- 
dition required by the Crown by way of improvement is the erection of 
a dwelling-house of the value of £20, and residence must commence 
within three months from the date on which the application is confirmed. 
The house must be erected within eighteen months, and afterwards 
maintained in good order. The obligation of perpetual residence is a 
provision made to ensure the land being used for the purpose intended, 
and as a guard against monopoly ; nevertheless, under certain circum- 
stances the condition of residence may be relaxed. The interest of a 
holder is liable to be forfeited for non-fulfilment of conditions or non- 
payment of rent. After five years the holding may be transferred, but 
the condition as to residence attaches to each successive transferree. 
Tenant right in improvements is given if the selection is surrendered or 
forfeited. Any improvements which may be on the land when it is 
selected must be paid for at their appraised value in four equal yearly 
instalments, with interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 

If a number of homestead selectors, embracing at least twenty 
families, desire to form a village adjacent to their holdings, the con- 
dition as to residence on the holdings may be dispensed with at the 
discretion of the Governor, and residence in such village or settlement 
substituted, subject to such conditions as may be prescribed. 

The homestead selector may avail himself of the privilege of protecting 
his holding, so that it cannot be sold under a writ of execution or 
taken from him in the case of insolvency, but to effect this protection 
the selector must be solvent at the time when he applies for registration. 
Should a holder be compelled by adverse circumstances to abandon 
his selection, a certificate to that effect may be obtained, qualifying him 


to apply for another selection. 
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In the case of persons desirous of making a home on the land, but 
who for a time are debarred by their present calling or other circum- 
stances from taking up their residence thereon, provision is made for 
residence by a deputy, who must be approved, however, by the Local 
Land Board, and the applicant must satisfy the Board that it is his inten- 
tion subsequently to reside on the land. The following special conditions 
are imposed in such cases :—(1) The full amount of survey fee must be 
paid at the date of application ; (2) the rent chargeable before the issue 
of the grant is 35 per cent. of the capital value ; (3) the value of the 
dwelling erected must be £40; and (4) within three years one-tenth 
of the area must be in full tillage, and during the fourth and fifth years 
this area must be increased to one-fifth. 


Conditional purchases and conditional leases may be converted into 
homestead selections, the rent chargeable being at the rate of 24 per 
cent. on the capital value, which, under the Conditional Purchasers 
Rehef Act of 1896, shall for the first ten vears be taken at £1 per acre 
for a conditional purchase not within a special area ; at the original price 
for a conditional purchase within a special area ; and for a conditional 
lease, at a sum obtained by capitalising the annual rent of such lease on 
a 25 per cent. basis. Such part of the payments made towards a con- 
ditional purchase as may have been applied to the reduction of the 
principal sum, and not taken to defray interest charges on the out- 
standing balance, is credited to the holder as rent of the homestead 
selection from the time of conversion. 

The inducement offered to persons of slender means by this system, 
and the advantages which the homestead selector has compared with 
the holder of a conditional purchase, are very apparent. For instance, 
the amount payable during the first year on a homestead selection of 
640 acres, valued at £1 per acre, is only £10 13s. 9d., while in the case 
of a conditional purchase, the same area would entail an expenditure 
of £74 15s. The improvements which have to be effected under a con- 
ditional purchase are not required on a homestead selection, and the land 
of the homestead selector, as has been stated, cannot be taken from him 
under any legal process. From the eagerness with which the areas 
already offered have been taken up, there is no doubt that this form of 
acquiring land will be largely availed of. 


Conditional Leases.—Crown lands open to ordinary conditional pur- 
chase in the Eastern and Central Land Divisions are available for con- 
ditional lease in connection with residential conditional purchases, except- 
ing those within special areas in the Eastern and Western Divisions. 
The area of any conditional lease cannot exceed three times that of the 
conditional purchase or purchases in right of which it is applied for, and 
cannot be less than 40 acres; nor can the combined area of the purchase 
and lease. exceed 1,280 acres in the Eastern Division, or 2,560 acres in 
the Central Division. The land applied for must also adjoin the condi- 
tional purchase by virtue of which it is granted. The lease has a term 
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of twenty-eight years, and pending appraisement a provisional rent of 
2d. per acre is payable annually. The first appraisement made by the 
Land Board stands for fifteen years, and for the remaining period the 
land is subject to a reappraisement. 

As conditional purchases other than within special areas cannot, u nder 
existing legislation, be taken up in the Western Division, no conditional 
leases are obtainable there. The conditional leases current in this division 
were pre-emptive leases converted under the provisions of the Land Act 
of 1884. 

Atany time during its currency a conditional lease or any portion of it 
adjoining the previous series may be converted into an additional con- 
ditional purchase, and as this right is almost invariably availed oz the land 
held under conditional lease may practically be considered as alienated. 


Settlement Leases for Agriculture and Graxing.—These areas, like 
homestead selections, are specially set apart by notification in the 
Government Gazette. The land is measured, and each portion is valued 
according to its capabilities and situation. Areas set apart for agricul- 
tural purposes cannot exceed 1,280 acres, but for grazing purposes the 
maximum is 10,240 acres. The term of a lease is twenty-eight years, 
and the annual rent is 11 per cent. on the capital value. Six months’ 
rent, together with the prescribed survey fee, must accompany the 
application. The appraised value of improvements on the land when 
taken up, with interest at 4 per cent. per annum, may be paid in three 
equal yearly instalments. The conditions are continuous residence 
during the term of the lease, and the enclosing of the holding within 
five years from the issue of the lease; the lessee is also required to 
conform to any regulations made regarding noxious animals and the 
clearing of scrub, and such other provisions as may be deemed expedient 
in the public interest. The lease cannot be assigned or sub-let without 
the consent of the Minister. During the last year of the term the 
lessee may apply for that part of the lease on which his residence stands 
as a homestead selection, the area not to exceed 1,280 acres. 


The following is the scale of survey fees for settlement leases. In 
any case where the cost of survey proves to be less than the scale rates, 


the difference may be refunded :— Aine 


Up to 2,560 acres, as for an original conditional purchase (see page 277.) 
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Improvement Leases.—This form of lease, like settlement leases and 
homestead selections, is an introduction of the Crown Lands Act of 1895. 
The lands which may be taken up are comprised of scrub and inferior 
land in any division. They are disposed of either by auction or tender, 
and in no case can the area of a lease exceed 20,480 acres. The term 
of a lease is twenty-eight years; the rent is the amount bid at auction 
or accepted by tender, but an upset price may be fixed, and the Governor 
is not bound to accept any tender. The provisions made for the im- 
provenient of the land vary according to the circumstances of each 
case, and the last holder has tenant-right in improvements. Residence 
on the land is not compulsory ; but if the lessee resides thereon he may, 
during the last year of the term, make application to convert the resi- 
dential portion into a homestead selection ; but the area cannot exceed 
640 acres, and must carry improvements to the value of £1 per acre. 

Pastoral Leases.—The largest areas taken up for pastoral purposes 
are held under this form of lease. Under the Act of 1884 the large 
holdings of the squatters were each divided into two portions, called 
respectively the resumed area and the leasehold area. The resumed 
area was leased under occupation license, renewable annually, but the 
land remained open for selection under conditional purchase and condi- 
tional lease. The leasehold area was returned to the lessee, who was 
entitled to hold it for a fixed term of years, varying in each Land Divi- 
sion. In the Eastern Division the pastoral leases expired in 1890, and 
they cannot now be renewed, nor can fresh areas be leased. In the 
Central Division pastoral leases terminated in 1895, but in accordance 
with the privilege granted under the Act of 1889, a great number of the 
leases have been extended for short periods, varying from one to five years. 
Provision has, however, been made in connection with these renewals for 
the withdrawal of such portions as may be required under other forms 
of settlement. After due inquiry by the Land Board, the Minister can 
authorise the division of the area into two parts as nearly equal as is 
practicable, and the portion from which withdrawals may be made is 
subsequently defined. By way of compensation for such withdrawals, 
the pastoral lessee secures an extension of the balance of his lease 
based upon the area withdrawn and period of lease therefor, and as a 
consequence some of the pastoral leases will not determine until 1904. 

The pastoral leases in the Western Division were, under the Act of 
1884, given a currency of fifteen years, which was increased to twenty- 
one years by the Act of 1889, and by the Crown Lands Act of 1895 
the term was further extended to twenty-eight years, calculated from 
the commencement of the lease. The rent of each lease varies with the 
appraised value of the land, and lessees have tenant-right in improve- 
ments. The resumed area may be amalgamated with the leasehold area 
in cases in which the Local Land Board, after inquiry, is satisfied that 
such resumed area is not required and is not likely to be required for 
settlement before the expiration of the pastoral lease. Withdrawals of 
portions of the pastoral leases for settlement purposes may be made 
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in the Western Land Division as in the Central; but the maximum 
area which can be withdrawn is limited to one-eighth of the leasehold, 
and the land must not be more than 10 miles distant from the 
boundary of a town containing at least fifty inhabitants. 


Occupation Licenses.—Land held under occupation license consists 
mostly of the resumed areas of pastoral holdings divided by the Act of 
1884, and the expired leases of the Eastern and Central Divisions. 
Land withdrawn from pastoral lease for settlement in the Central and 
Western Divisions may also be held under occupation license. <A 
pastoral lessee in the Central Division has a preferential right to an 
occupation license of any area formerly held by him under pastoral lease, 
and in both the Central and Western Divisions this privilege extends to 
land withdrawn from the existing lease for settlement purposes. The . 
license is annual, covering the calendar year, and the fee is payable at 
the time of granting or renewing the license. Under an amending Act, 
passed in 1896, land held under occupation license may be withdrawn 
from the holder on receipt of an application for such land as a home- 
stead selection, or under settlement lease, provided the holder of the 
occupation license is informed of the application by the Land Agent 
within one week of its receipt. 


Artesian Well Leases.—To encourage the holders of occupation licenses 
and annual leases in the Western Division to bore and search for water, 
the lessee or licensee is entitled to a lease with security of tenure for 
such a period as may be approved by the Governor, and at the same 
rent as that charged for the existing lease or license in cases where 
artesian water is discovered in a satisfactory quantity. Only one such 
area may be leased out of each 64,000 acres held under occupation 
license, and not more than three areas out of the same occupation 
license, the total extent of an artesian well lease being limited to 
10,240 acres. 


Homestead Leases.—This form of lease is granted for the resumed 
areas or the vacant lands of the Western Division only ; lands held under 
annual lease or occupation license are, therefore, open to homestead 
lease. The minimum area obtainable is 2,560 acres, and the maximum, 
10,240 acres. If the maximum area is not taken up in the first 
instance, additions may be made until that area is reached, but these 
additions may not consist of less than 2,560 acres, except in certain 
cases, when the minimum additional area may be 640 acres. Addbi- 
tional leases terminate on the same date as the original lease, and have 
consequently a shorter term. The term of lease is twenty-eight years, 
and the rent is appraised every seven years. A deposit of ld. per acre, 
with £10 on account of survey fee, is required on making the application. 
Within sixty days from the date on which the lease is gazetted the 
balance of the cost of survey is due ; and the rental is payable annually 
in advance. Continuous residence for six months in each year for the 
first five years is required. Residence must commence within ninety 
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days from the approval of the lease; but the lessee may, at his own risk, 
enter into occupation immediately after making application. The date of 
commencing the six months’ residence in any year must be previously 
notified to the Local Land Board. The boundaries of the land must be 
enclosed within two years from approval of the lease with such a fence 
as the Board may prescribe; upon satisfactory cause being shown, 
however, a suspension of the conditions as to residence and fencing may 
be obtained, and an extension of time granted. The Local Board is 
empowered to make inquiry as to whether the conditions have been 
adhered to by the lessee, and the lease is liable to forfeiture in the 
event of their non-fulfilment. Arrangements for the sub-letting of home- 
stead leases are required to be in writing, and a certified copy of the 
document sent to the Chairman of the Local Land Board, any disregard 
of this regulation being taken as evidence that the lease is not held 
in good faith. After the conditions as to residence are fulfilled the lease 
is transferable. The portion of the lease on which the lessee has his 
dwelling may, during the last year of the term, be applied for as a 
homestead selection. 


Annual Leases.—Crown lands which are not held under other forms 
of lease, and are not exempt from lease, may be let on annual lease in 
any Land Division by auction or tender, or upon application, in areas 
not exceeding 1,920 acres; and lands reserved from sale are not with- 
held from annual lease. The minimum rental cannot be less than £2 
tor every 640 acres or lesser area. An original lease dates from the 
first day of the month following its notification in the Gazette, or if 
the land has been leased at auction, the first day of the month following 
the date of sale ; but the first year expires on the 31st December, rent 
being charged only for the number of months during which the lease- 
hold has been occupied, so that all renewals of leases cover the 
calendar year. Improved lands let on annual lease are subject to an 
additional rent for the use of improvements, and where the improve- 
ments do not belong to the Crown an agreement has to be come to by 
the parties concerned, failing which an appraisement is made by the 
Land Board. The improvements must be of a fixed and substantial 
character and necessary for the occupation of the land, and before 
valuation the owner may, with the permission of the Board take away 
such as are of a removable nature. Under the Crown Lands (Home- 
stead Selections and Settlement Leases) Act of 1896 (59 Vic. No. 26) 
Jand held under annual lease is withdrawn by application for such land 
as a homestead selection or under settlement lease, but the Land Agent 
must notify the holder of the annual lease within one week of the 
receipt of the application. 


Scrub Leases.—Lands, whether vacant or otherwise, wholly or partly 
covered with scrub or noxious undergrowth may, upon the recommen- 
dation of the Local Land Board in any district, be declared scrub lands. 
and after notification in the Government Gazette, may he leased by 
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auction or tender, or upon application, for such periods, not exceed- 
ing twenty-one years, as the Minister may deem expedient. Under the 
Crown Lands Act of 1895, however, the leases of scrub and interior 
lands may, upon application, be extended by the Governor to twenty- 
eight years, the term allowed for improvement leases. Until they are 
leased in this form, scrub lands cannot be withdrawn from any lease or 
license under which they may be held ; and if the lands form part of a 
homestead or a pastoral lease, the scrub lease can only be granted to 
the homestead or the pastoral lessee ; but a homestead or a pastoral 
lessee cannot take up a scrub lease outside his own holding, and the 
term of his scrub lease expires with that of his homestead or pastoral 
lease. During the whole currency of a scrub lease, the land cannot be 
made available for purchase or other form of lease. The conditions 
are that the holder shall take such steps for the destruction of the scrub 
and noxious growth as the Board may direct, and shall afterwards keep 
the land free from such growth. These operations must be commenced 
within three months from the date of the lease, and in case of non- 
fulfilment of conditions or non-payment of rent the lease is liable to be 
cancelled and all improvements forfeited to the Crown. 


Leases of Inferior Lands.—Vacant lands of an inferior character or 
in isolated positions, and which have not been held under any form 
of tenure or have been abandoned, may be offered for lease by notifica- 
tion in the Government Gazette. Within thirty days after this notice 
has been given the land may be leased by auction or by tender, subject 
to the conditions specified in the Gazette, the upset rental being fixed by 
the Minister on the report of the Local Land Board. A lease of any 
such land which has been put up at auction may upon application be 
obtained at the upset rental. The term of lease 1s twenty years or 
under ;,but the Governor has power, under the Crown Lands Act of 
1895, to extend the time to twenty-eight years. 


Snow-land Leases.--Vacant lands, or lands held under annual lease 
or occupation license, which are usually covered with snow during a 
part of each year and are unfit for continuous use or occupation, may, 
on the recommendation of the Land Board, be submitted by the 
Minister for lease by auction. The minimum area which can be thus 
leased is 1,280 acres, and the maximum area, 10,240 acres. The first 
year’s rent, together with the survey fee, is due at the time of sale. 
The period of lease is seven years; but on application not later than 
twelve months before the expiration of that time, an extension of three 
years may be granted, subject to re-appraisement of rental, notice 
of which is given twelve months prior to the expiration of the lease. 
No person can hold more than two areas under snow land lease. 

Residential leases on Gold and Mineral Fields —Any holder of a 
miner’s right or mineral license is entitled to apply for a residential lease 
of vacant lands not exceeding 20 acres in extent, within any proclaimed 
gold or mineral field. Applications must be accompanied by a deposit 
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of £1, the prescribed survey fee, and a provisional rent at the rate of 
Is. per acre or part of anacre. The lease may be granted for any term 
not exceeding fifteen years, and is held subject to the fellowing 
conditions :—The lessee must, during the whole currency of the lease, 
hold a miner’s right or mineral license.. He must make the leasehold 
his usual and only home, and residence must commence within three 
months from the date of notification of the lease. Within twelve 
months he must, if such improvements are not already existing, erect 
such buildings and fences as are required for the actual residence upon 
and the beneficial use of the land. Any portion of the land which in the 
opinion of the Minister is required for mining or public purposes, may 
be withdrawn from the lease. Any duly authorised person may enter 
on the land for the purpose of seeking work or winning gold or 
other mineral, and the residential lease confers on the holder no right 
to do this himself—he must procure the necessary authority before he 
may do so. Other conditions which may be imposed are specified in 
the notification. On the expiration or withdrawal of the lease the 
lessee has tenant-right in improvements. 


Cost oF ADMINISTRATION. 


The following statement shows the cost of the administration of the 
Lands Department during the period from 1889 to the 30th June, 1899 :-— 





| Expenditure for | 


| 
Cost of Survey | General, Total Cost 
| 





| 
Year of Lands. | Miscellaneous, and | . of Fe 
| Special Services. | Administration. 
| £ | £ | £ 
1889 | 236,001 | 142,564 | 378,565 
1890 | 237,225 | 142,068 379,293 
1891 | 288,377 | 146,460 | 384,837 
1892 216,134 172,281 388,415 
1893 184,728 157,918 | 342,646 
1894 158,360 | 144,602 302,962 
*1895 | 76,438 74,964 | 151,402 
+1896 167,568 130,951 298,519 
+1897 | 152,524 | 193 004 275,528 
+1898 | 146,945 119,23] 266,176 
+1899 152,903 118,422 271,325 
* Six months ended June. + Year ended June. 


The figures just given might prove misleading without some reference 
to the actual revenue received. In the chapter on “Public Finance” 
will be found a statement of the revenue from the Crown lands of the 
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colony, and if from the amount there given be subtracted the receipts 
from mining occupation and the balance compared with the cost shown 
in the preceding table, the following results will be obtained :— 





Percentage of Total Revenue Expended— 














Year. | | - 
On Survey. | ee | Total 
| | hte 
1889 | 11°86 | 7:16 | 19°02 
1890 | 11°34 6°79 18°13 
1891 | 11:29 | 6:93 18-22 
1892 | 10°38 | $28 18°66 
1893 | s98 | 7°67 16°65 
1894 | 7°80 | 712 | 14°92 
#1895 | 97-260 «||: 012] 14588 
+1896 | 930 | 649 | 1479 
+1897 7-31 | 6:30 14°11] 
+1898 7:26 5°89 | 13°15 
+1899 | 7°64 5°91 | 13°55 
i 
* Six months ended June. t+ Year ended June. 


The figures just given show a decided improvement. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that the expenditure on surveying is added in 
some instances to the cost of the land, and is therefore not altogether a 
fair charge against administration. 


PROGRESS OF ALIENATION. 


The growth of land alienation under the legislation of 1861 and its 
subsequent amendments, and the operations of the settlers under the 
Acts of 1884, 1889, and 1895 in the matter of unconditional settlement, 
are summarised below :— 











Mode of Alienation. | Lots. Area. 

Sales by auction--- | No. acres. 
RO WD eee e eee oer 36,473 17,264 
puburbanes..-- Se emer seer ee we | 14,401 | 69,901 
COUntIY antes ee te cence. tet 63,208 9,294,924 
Total sales by auction ......... | 114,082 9,382,089 
Selection after auction ..........ccccceesscccveeseree | 18,154 | 1,723, 284 
Sales by virtue of improvements ................+. | 24,589 2,786,758 
,, by virtue of pre-emptive rights............ 2,114 560,825 
55 Of unnecessary Toads ........--.seseeeeee oes 1,042 9,152 
5 OL water reservations -.2...:-<.s00-s02---> <7: 213 659 
», by special appraisements..................++. | 295 2,445 
° : | ~ 
Joo -OPTECIAMNEM TANGS.; c.c1c-+s cscs scares oe 626 950 
Grand total of unconditional sales...| 161,115 14,466, 162 











— — — - 





ey 
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As regards conditional sales, the following were applied for under the 
various Acts since the date of the Crown Lands Act .of 1861 :— 


Selections applied for. 


Under the Crown Lands Act of 1861— 
PO May 245-1880. oo 5c..ccceveccesss, Ee reer 


Under the Crown Lands Act of 18S80--- 


1880 (from May 25) ......... 4,927 
DO ete he eee eee REN 14,220 
DOS rece canes insertions 14,606 
LSS ee nei were serene ee 10,674 
DSO A rere cen cree Gacemes te ase ae 10,657 

WOUALG Uc aceteonsecene soe, 


Total to December 31, 1884 


ey 


No. 
ISGG oc eee | 5,377 
LEGG) Suse ee ey tae 6,080 
TROT occ ae io ede 69 
1B86 io ee aes 5,364 
1600. eee 6,205 
1 a SO RS 8,526 
a eR 6,153 
1 2 OO 4,396 
MG a il os 3,393 
5c. 9 EEE a 2.617 
TST eae 1,751 
OS Rae a 1,279 
ol ee ee a 1,306 
108 or ee 1,591 


SOCK Pe COZ CCH SEO SB EEEEEEROC® 


Acres, 


694,951 
2,329,202 
2,392,218 
1,617,712 
1,453,937 


Cees OR ore eeeseeeeee 


Coe ere eortee 200000 ss 


Under the Crown Lands Acts of 1884, 1859, and 1895,— 


Acres. 


1,165,352 
963,197 
793,004 
865,199 
903, 160 

1,713,577 

1,303,094. 
816,399 
533,805 
414,355 
253,431 
199,450 
241,789 
298,138 


eee eee CREO wet eee 


191,473 





~ 
Acres. 


14,982, 120 


8,488,020 


23,470,140 


10,463,950 


33,934,090 
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The number of selections cancelled, forfeited, lapsed, declared void, 
and converted into homestead selections, together with the balance of 
such voidances, etc., and that of increased over decreased areas, amounted 
to 74,188 conditional purchases, covering 10,631,161 acres, thus reducing 
to 176,092 lots and 23,302,929 acres the number and area of selections 
which remained in existence at the close of the year 1898. Deeds have 
now issued upon 25,395 completed purchases, covering 3,059,191 acres, 
so that the number of purchases still standing good, but upon which 
the conditions have not been fulfilled, is 150,697, covering an area of 
20,243,738 acres. 

Under the Crown Lands Act of 1895, applications for 2,665 blocks as 
homestead selections were received to the end of 1898, the aggregate area 
applied for being 988,993 acres. Of the applications lodged, 2,611, 
amounting to 945,459 acres, were confirmed. In addition to the fore- 
going, there were 93 conversions of conditional purchases, of a total 
area of 16,095 acres, and 27 conversions of conditional leases, comprising 
9,959 acres. 

In addition to the alienation of land by conditional and unconditional 
sales, the following were granted under the Volunteer Land Regulations 


of 1867 :— 








| Area of Volunteer Land 


ri 


| Area of Volunteer Land 


























Year. Orders granted. | tes: Orders granted. 
_ _ | 

acres. | acres. 
1871 6,049 | 1886 740 
1872 7,317 | 1887 1,797 
1873 2,880 | 1888 1,433 
1874 7,756 } 1889 | 783 
1875 14,498 | 1890 | 882 
1876 18,758 | 1801 1,100 
1877 14,079 | 1892 | 590 
1878 13,022 || 1898 500 
1879 | 26,506 | 1804 Nil. 
1880 | 18,886 | 1895 Nil. 
ssl | 13,876 | 1896 50 
1882 | 5,649 || 1897 200 
1883 | 4,358 | 1898 250 
1884 | 4,500 | eee 
1885 | 1,936 | Total 168,395 


a 
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The following table shows the area of land granted for general and 
religious purposes from 1862 to 1898 :— 





——--- { es | 
} | 























Year. | Area of Grants. | Year. | Area of Grants. | Year. | Area of Grants. 
acres. {| acres. acres, 
1862 857 || 1875 673 1888 3,31C 
1863 sos || «1876 5,557 1889 1,902 
1864 301 1877 2,899 1890 1,566 
1865 2,855 || 1878 1,811 1891 916 
1866 12,288 || 1879 21,762 1892 8,735 
1867 | 13,935 ||, 1880 | 20,687 1893 5,833 
1868 | 11,310 || 1881 7,113 1894 41,678 
1869 3,672 || 1882 | 1,969 1895 7.590 
1870 11,970 || 1883 2,535 || 1896 3,186 
1871 4,319 || 1884 | 6,626 1897 3,646 
1872 1,969 || 1885 | 481 | 1898 16,780 
1873 2,535 || 1886 | 11,100 
1874 | 6,626 | 1887 | 8,877 Total 257,127 








The operations of the various Orders, Regulations, and Acts of Council 
and of Parliament for the disposal of the public lands, since the 
foundation of the colony, have given the following results :— 


Acres. 
Area granted and sold by private tender and public auction at prices 
ranging from 5s. to 20s. per acre, prior to the year 1862............ 7,146,579 
Area unconditionally sold, 1862-1898 inclusive.........66....-c0cccee000555. 14,469,284 


Area conditionally sold, for which deeds have issued, 1862-98 inclusive 3,059,191 
Area granted under Volunteer Land Regulations of 1867 to 31st 








MIOGOIRDED LOOS cit cnet scoot Oe 168,395 
Area granted for public purposes, less resumptions, 1862-98............ 238,123 
Total area covered by deeds or dedication ............ 25,081,572 


-Area in process of alienation under system of deferred payments 
standing good on 31st December, 1898.................. Mauer cegaren tae: 20,243,738 


Area in process of alienation under system of homestead selection ... 1,037,227 
Area of conditional purchases and conditional leases converted into 
MOMOBUOR BOLOCTIONS ...........iésesscccrecccoccoccdnccocavccccceieces ccciues 26,053 








Total alienated or in process of alienation ............ 46,388,590 


It has been found impracticable to separate the area alienated by 
grant from that sold by private tender, as the records of early years 
are incomplete upon this point. 
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The following statement shows the amount paid for lands purchased 
from the State from the year 1821 to the end of June, 1899 :— 





Period. | Amount received. 
£ 

FS21-IS61- 3. .n-s 3,785, 002 
FSG2Z=1 B71 aecscseeees 2,359,548 
1872-l88l5.. 17,015,358 
1882-1891 ............ | 13,917,457 
1892-18907 ee | 9,372,521 
Total received...| 46,449, 886 

Thess ‘refunds ~..0...2.0.-0.: | 1,441,686 
Net amount received ...£ 45,008, 200 


” 


* To 30th June. 


This includes £22,675,203 paid on account of conditional purchases. 
The amount outstanding on conditional purchases at the end of 1898 
was £11,169,757, making the total amount paid and owing on all lands 
sold £56,177,957. 

The area leased to pastoral tenants and others at the end of 1898 
comprised 127,609,598 acres (including leases to miners under the Mining 
Act) and was subdivided as follows :— 


Acres. 

Pastoral Leases ............ On eerie 52,912,506 
Occupation bicensesgn-c ees nee aac 37,267,354 
Conditional leasessson ne eee ee 13,118,444 
Homestead Leases..........ccscsesscssecssseoee 10,456,668 
FANINUS AIUCASOS sue tae eone ai ehocnas omen es 6,490,522 
Settlement Leases ..........,.0.00.sssecsesseees 1,858,367 
Improvement Leases...............seccessseees 3,823,951 
Other Weasesie cesta c ene een recer aes 1,550,116 
Leases under the Mining Act............... 131,670 

otalees een eee nee 127,609,598 


The total available area of the colony is 195,882,150 acres, and 
deducting the area sold and otherwise alienated, 46,388,590 acres, and 
the area leased, 127,609,598 acres, making a total of 173,998,188 acres, 
there remained a balance of 21,883,962 acres, representing the area of 
country neither alienated nor leased, including roads, unoccupied reserves, 
and land unsuitable for settlement. 


AREA AVAILABLE FOR SETTLEMENT. 


In 1895 attention was again directed to the question of land legislation, 
as it was rightly contended that the Lands Acts of 1884 and 1889 had 
failed to prevent the accumulation of enormous landed estates in the 
hands of a very limited number of proprietors, backed up by the great 
financial institutions of the country. Although it may be said in 
defence of the policy pursued by this class of landowners, that in 
many cases it was forced upon them by the defective nature of 
legislation, which failed to discriminate between the very different 
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interests of the pastoralists and the agricultural settlers, 1t must never- 
theless have been patent to everybody that the rate at which these 
immense alienations of the public estate were being carried on 
threatened in a very short period of time to place formidable obstacles 
in the path of healthy settlement. The Acts mentioned have now, how- 
ever, been superseded by the Crown Lands Act of 1895, which came into 
operation on the lst June of that year. As has already been shown, many 
radical changes in land legislation have been effected by this Act ; but 
it must be borne in mind that immediate remedial action can only 
be taken in connection with that portion of the Crown lands which 
has not yet been alienated, or leased to Crown tenants for a definite 
period of years. Leases granted under certain conditions, such as 
those attached to conditional leases, which carry with them the right 
of purchase at any time during their currency, may be considered to be 
in effect a form of alienation, as but a comparatively small portion of 
these areas is ever likely to return to the public estate. Lands under 
homestead lease in the Western Division, scrub lands, snow-covered 
areas, and inferior lands leased for long periods of fixed tenure, as well 
as pastoral leases renewable for long terms, form another category of 
lands upon which past legislation lays a prescriptive claim. The area 
which can be beneficially affected by the Act of 1895 is, therefore, 
limited to the area which is unalienated, or for which contracts have 
not been entered into, further reduced by the excision of reserves for 
public purposes, for gold-fields and other forms of mining enterprise, and 
for railways and other purposes. At the close of 1898 there were 
25,081,572 acres absolutely alienated, for which deeds had issued ; 
20,243,738 acres conditionally sold, the conditions of purchase not being 
complete: 1,037,227 acres alienated and in process of alienation under the 
system of homestead selection, subject to the payment of rent in perpetuity; 
26,053 acres of conditional purchases and conditional leases converted 
into homestead selections; and 13,118,444 acres leased with the right to 
purchase ; in all, 59,507,034 acres which have been placed entirely 
beyond the scope of present or future legislation. 

The areas under long contracts of lease, in some cases with right of 
renewal, which no legislation can affect until the expiration.of the fixed 
period of their tenure, are given below :— 


Acres. 

Homestead Leases in Western Division for 28 years............ 10,456,668 
Scrub Leases for 21 years, with right of renewal for a further 

UI PION sooo crc sily on cove nes cobeuei~ peer) oss. ovens er capes 423,597 
Snow Leases for 7 years, with right of renewal for a further 

NE NOI non cn cvcinrrwrvecvcsiscteruraeconesgermes yrhore 89,767 
Leases of inferior lands, etc., for 20 years, with right of re- 

newal for a further period of 8 years..............sce2eeeeeeee 378,580 
Pastoral Leases in Western Division for 28 years ............... 42,076,752 
Settlement Leases for 28years .........scccsecsecvererecoeseversrsens 1,858,367 
Improvement: Leases for 28 Years: .....0.00.-cccoveccvssesceeeeveecees 3,823,951 
i Ste 5) See Oa Re eee NE ST ene Oe SY Oe 552,628 








 eteb idee cer ivktteetistbokcnrAbtcatimmborsdrvtibenerctess 59,660,310 
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The entire area affected by contracts existing at the end of 1898 
amounted therefore to 119,167,344 acres, and these figures show how 
greatly the extent of territory to which remedial legislation is applicable 
hasdiminished. Of the balance, amounting to 76,714,806 acres, a large 
portion comprises reserves of various kinds ; and if allowance be made 
for mountainous and other sterile lands, it will probably be found that 
the area suitable for occupation which the State has to offer intending 
settlers is somewhere about 54,000,000 acres. A further reduction 
must be madein order to arrive at the area available for immediate 
occupation, as in the Central Division a very large area has been renewed 
for various short periods in accordance with the privilege granted 
under the Crown Lands Act of 1884. In the course of the year 1898 
an area covering 1,628,359 acres became available for settlement, and 
during the next six years leases for the following areas will also expire 
as noted :— 





Year. Acres. 
BOD Acree nt ccaredneeee: PA Te 879,840 
LOO0. ee eee Renae 8,769,698 
ESO Meter cscewseassane doen aecrn Weetee ec cetme erences 304,651 
DOOD peterccnoteeteesstei ee inecee cree iwenenesn nance 418,871 
MOOS er er ee cei eene ne cece ones cocseueeiectrsens 406,859 
GOA ere crnenrcescaceres Pee aeee hee iiees urn esmienaeeses 54,345 
ORB oc cece ce es Sis cets enact eens cele nepteses 10,834,264 


Including the area which fell in during 1899 (879,840 acres), and 
making allowance for the fact that under the Act of 1595 half of these 
leaseholds may be withdrawn to meet the requirements of settlement as 
they arise, the total extent of country open to the immediate influence 
of legislation is limited, therefore, taking ito consideration the area 
falling in during 1900, to but little more than 53,000,000 acres. From 
a careful computation the area estimated to be thus available would 
appear to be distributed in the following proportions within the three 
great divisions of New South Wales :— 


Acres. 
MiseahePrs EITVIGEON 2750 c css scones acececee nto secice cast seereace 13,000,000 
Central Fe fe Gooe dec Ger Cc onencucODOnoo SiS acco eae 22,000,000 
NV CMEC gg crt vtr eer e cme vecsinsnnintuineeee comnenes namnmas 18,000,000 


Under present conditions the Western Division is not suitable for 
agricultural settlement, and the area, therefore, left open to the 
operations of the small settler combining agriculture with pastoral 
pursuits does not exceed 35,000,000 acres, or about one-sixth of the 
territory of New South Wales. 
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The progress of alienation and conditional settlement by purchase and 
lease at various periods from 1861 to 1884, and annually since the last- 
mentioned year, is shown in the following table :-— 





Arca Alienated for | 47 Conditionally | Area Conditionally | 








At end of which deeds have Purchased, | Leased seed 
pene issued. a | det ee | 81st Deounibar: bases eet 
Snare ne eS 
acres, acres, | acres, acres. 

1861 | AO DIOMe |r eee MES Ee rey ee | [Ne PE ree een 
1871 | 8,630,604 25 OU OOD nL eae se ces teeeeer onl pine ne ee 
1881 | 22,406,746 PW nt Ro del eeeeeee ep rrpeercre al eRe es een om 
1884. | 22,779,733 1G: O04, O89 MN eee ee Lee ae 
1885 | 22,872,366 16,464,586 | 1900, S00" [yee te 
1886 22,991,208 16,856,912 | 5 a | A a 
1887 23,106,700 17,202,286 | 4302: 5600 an eee 
1888 23,259,048 17,449,042 | G12 GOO ieee res 
1889 23,442,013 17,907,431 | 6,928,804 | oo... eccccccocees 
1890 23,615,720 19,035,515 | 9,903,949 | v.reccccccceccees 
1891 23,775,410 19,793,321 | L234 1S) ee 
1892 23,937,392 20,102,896 143/10, 808 2 i i eee 
1893 24,138,576 20,201,790 | 12 JOT Sao ee 
1894 24,358,717 20,304,034 V2 STO WOR Lo océoscccccvccecce 
1895 24,566,945 20,253,489 | 12,953,203 57,331 
1896 24,712,939 20,198,630 13,260,052 331,717 
1897 | 24,853,074 20,224, 892 13,150,749 645,281 
1898 | 25,081,572 20,243,738 13,118,444 1,063,280 


| 
| 








As already pointed out, the land held under conditional lease is 
virtually alienated, seeing that the holder has the right of converting 
his lease into a freehold at any time during its currency. 


ErFFrects oF LAND LEGISLATION. 


The lands specially referred to in the following examination are those 
included in rural holdings over 1 acre in extent, from which the agricul- 
tural and pastoral production of the country is obtained, municipal 
areas being dealt with separately as regards extent and revenue in 
another part of this volume. In the preceding pages an account has 
been given of the old methods of land alienation, and of the various 
Acts of Parliament which now regulate the division of the public estate 
among the settlers: the object of the examination which follows is to 
show what have been the effects of past and present legislation upon the 
settlement of the territory. 

When the agitation which culminated in the framing of the Crown 
Lands Act of 1861 was in progress, it was contended that the Orders- 
in-Council then in force favoured the occupation of the country lands 
by the wealthier classes, and the principles of free selection before 
survey and of deferred payments were introduced in the new legisla- 
tion with the object of facilitating the settlement of an agricultural 
population side by side with the great pastoral tenants of the Crown. 
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The statistical records for the year 1861 show that at the close of that 
year, and just before the new legislation had come into force, there 
were already 21,175 holders of rural lands, of whom 17,654 were located 
in the old settled districts, comprising twenty counties, grouped around 
three principal centres—the metropolis and the county of Cumberland, 
the Hunter River Valley, and that portion of the central tableland of 
which Goulburn, Bathurst, and Mudgee were the first towns ; while the 
remaining 3,521 settlers were scattered over the pastoral districts. The 
figures showing the area held by these settlers do not discriminate 
between the land alienated and that occupied under lease from the 
Crown ; but they show that in the old settled districts there were 
some 254,347 acres under cultivation—or an average of 14 acres per 
holding—and 8,522,420 acres used for stock ; whilst in the pastoral 
districts 43,228 acres were cultivated, and 54,716,463 acres were 
occupied for grazing; so that at that time 63,536,458 acres, repre- 
senting about one-third of the territory of the colony, were already in 
the occupation of the settlers. 

In addition to the clauses inserted in the Act of 1861 in the interests 
of colonists of small means, certain provisions were retained which 
secured the interests accrued to the pastoralists under former legislation, 
of which they availed themselves to the utmost. By means of auction 
sales of country lands at the upset price of 20s. per acre, of uncon- 
ditional selections of lots not bid for at auction, of purchases made in 
virtue of improvements, and of the right of pre-emption to certain lands. 
under the old Acts of Council, the accumulation of immense estates 
was greatly facilitated. The sales of lands subject to conditions of 
residence and improvements, though ostensibly made to foster the: 
settlement of a numerous class of small farmers, were also availed of in 
the interests of station owners, to whom the purchases were transferred 
in great numbers immediately upon completion of the conditions of, 
residence and improvements required under the Act. The evils resulting 
from the antagonistic interests of these two classes of settlers were 
partly checked by the amended law of 1884, which put a stop to the 
wholesale alienation of land by auction, unconditional selection after 
auction, and sales in virtue of pre-emptive rights. The clause relating 
to improvement purchases was also modified, and made applicable only to 
small areas in gold-fields which might be purchased by resident miners in 
virtue of certain improvements ; and the area offered at auction sales 
was restricted to a maximum of 200,000 acres yearly ; but conditional 
settlement was favoured by permitting the maximum area allowed to be 
taken up by free selectors to be considerably increased, the conditions of 
residence being increased to five years instead of three, and the fulfilment 
of the conditions of fencing and improvements rendered more stringent. 

These regulations, however, did not, in any sense, fulfil the expectation 
of the legislators in regard to settling a yeomanry upon the soil, as the 
figures relating to transfers of conditional purchases published further on 
will show that, when other means of increasing the area of individual 
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estates failed, the traffic in transfers of conditionally-purchased lands, with 
increased areas, supplied the deficiency. The radical change introduced 
by the Land Act of 1895, necessitating continuous residence for a 
period of ten years in respect of original conditional purchases and a 
further term of not less than five years in connection with additional 
purchases, has had the effect of considerably reducing the number of 
applications lodged. The following table shews the transactions under 
each class of conditional purchase since the Crown Lands Acts of 1884, 
1889, and 1895 have been in operation, and indicates very clearly that 
the speculative element is being largely eliminated :— 





Original | Additional Non-residential 


Conditional Conditional Conditional Total. 
Y Purchases. Purchases. Purchases. 
ear. 
| 
No. Area. | No. | Area. | No. Area. | No. Area. 








acres. | acres. acres. acres. 

1885 | 2436 | 773,461 | 2639 344,084 | 302 | 47,807 | 5377 | 1,165,352 
1886. | 2738 | 589,230 | 2987 | 330,280 | 355 43,687 | 6080 | 963,197 
1887 | 2369 | 538,080 | 2196 | 232,597 | 204 22,327 | 4769 793,004 
1888 | 2705 | 587,869 | 2356 249,503 | 303 27,827 | 5364 | 865,199 
1889 | 3043 | 572,802 | 2856 300,532 | 306 29,826 | 6205 | 903,160 
1890 | 3797 | 1,004,421 | 4477 | 678,764 | 252 30,392 | 8526 | 1,713,577 
1891 | 3068 | 778,348 | 2920 506,034 | 165 18,712 | 6153 | 1,303,094 
1892 | 2134 | 425,456 | 2145 380,059; 117 10,884 | 4396 | 816,399 
1893 | 1932 | 308,696 | 1398 | 219,835 63 5,274 | 3393 | 533,805 
1894 | 1462 201,420 | 1099 | 208,663 56 4,272 | 2617 414,355 
1895 959 | 141,858 73 110,320 19 1,253 | 1751 253,431 
1896 765 | 104,677 | 492 93,025 22 1,748 | 1279 199,450 
1897 769 101,082 | 513 138,810 24 1,897 | 1306 241,789 
1898 844 | 103,951 | 725 192,183 22 2,008 | 1591 298, 137 





The experience of the past four years goes to show that the new 
features introduced by the Land Act of 1895 are meeting with con- 
siderable favour at the hands of those desirous of acquiring a holding 
for themselves, notwithstanding the fact that the residence involved is 
continuous and for a lengthy period. The following table indicates 
the operations in respect of Homestead Selections and Settlement Leases 
for the period since their inception. 





531 | 1,447,080 


Homestead Selections. | Settlement Leases. 
Year. l 
No. | Area. | No. Area. 
| | 
acres. acres. 
1895 | 202 62,576 | 75 206,913 
1896 | 1,187 | 362,874 | 389 1,219,302 
1897 | 896 | 367,291 | 326 902,390 
| 


1898 | 1,081 | 461,647 
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The principal element which contributed to the aggregation of great 
landed estates was that of auction sales of country lands, which were 
measured in vast areas upon the application of the run-holders, who 
bought them up generally at the upset price—at first a minimum of £1 
per acre, raised in 1878 to £1 5s. per acre. 

The following analysis of the different methods by which lands have 
been alienated will account for the present state of rural settlement. 
Particulars of the auction sales of country lands from the year 1862 to 
1898 inclusive are given hereunder :— 


os 





—_—_— + — —___—_——s 











Year. Lots. Total Area. Amount realised. ae jigs 
{ 

No. | acres. £ £ os. d. 

1862 A32 29,729 33,208 124 
1863 765 15,392 18,163 ees 7 
1864 | 542 31,393 35,549 120 
1865 1,289 63,303 | 71,532 ey 
1866 £01 65,799 68,197 10 9 
1867 806 70,701 75,432 lees 
1868 729 50,636 52,169 1507 
1869 1,236 93,428 96,364 1 08 
1870 797 51,722 54,010 1 011 
1871 1,034 49,303 50,270 10 5 
1872 697 61,073 61,505 102 
1873 2,274 274,581 278,110 10 3 
1874 4,064 580,753 596,785 1 0 6 
1875 6,658 978,377 992,786 1 One 
1876 | 8,040 | 1,685,650 1,707,323 iy etiy es 
1877 | 8,380 | —- 1,829,613 1,838,457 leew 
1878 4,564 861,049 1,071,486 1 410 
1879 2,012 353,372 447 557 1 5 4 
1880 2,082 346,679 419,523 142 
1881 2,691 523,657 616,309 lees e6 
1882 | 2.474 503,547 630,494 1 5 0 
1883 | 226 25,826 | 41,268 lll 2 
1884 397 38,215 | 72,412 117 11 
1885 51 1,654 5,513 3 510 
1886 793 58,088 100,627 114 8 
1887 1,124 103,748 158,747 110 7 
1888 | 17781 100,128 | 230,294 2 6 2 
1889 | 482 18,430 | 42,389 2 6 3 
1890 686 66,160 | 113,795 14 5 
1891 703 44,348 89,139 218 
1892 | 896 80,062 | eo 148,115 117 0 
1893 | 1,019 91,964 | 175,115 118 1 
1894 | 699 42,973 | 86,125 201 
1895 | 485 19,990 | 57,008 2 2 3 
1896 | 325 11,2i4 | 25,751 2 511 
1897 | 423 21,821 | S177 114 6 
1898 | 651 | 50,546 | 85,540 1 13 10 
Total ...... | 63,208 9,294, 924 | 10,684,784 1 211 
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These figures show that the struggle between selector and squatter 
did not begin in earnest until about the year 1873, when the effects of 
the legislation of 1861 were felt in an acute form ; but during the ten 
years that followed, this process of defence was applied in a wholesale 
manner by the pastoral tenants to save their possessions from encroach- 
ment through the operations of the selectors. The system was modified 
by the legislation of 1884, the object of auction sales of country lands 
now being to obtain revenue by the sale of select parcels of land at a 
higher average price and in much smaller average areas. Since the year 
mentioned, this system of alienation has ceased to be of use in con- 
solidating large pastoral estates. 

Among other means offered for the unconditional purchase of Crown 
lands, that of indiscriminate selection at the upset price of lots not bid 
for at auction also disappeared with the passing of the Act of 1884. 
The following table shows the results of this system of purchase during 
the period 1862 to 1883, when it was in operation :— 


—_—_— 






































Year tate | Maau | year | ota | aaa 

| No. acres. | No. acres. 
1862 | 477 29,347 || 1874 1,112 98,850 
1863 | 362 17,384 || 1875 1,343 101,718 
1864 | 248 12,388 1876 | 1,126 95,681 
1865 251 12,582 1877 | 1,364 158,844 
1866 332 16,413 | 1878 893 122,812 
1867 270 15,803 | 1870 ee Le 
1868 283 18,589 | 1880 | 182 39,408 
1869 545 39,085 1881 1,605 328,203 
1870 | «367 23,375 | 1882 | 2,240 353,093 
is71 | 340 23,700 || 1883 | 209 31,381 
1872 | 929 83,733 | ee 

| . ||  Total...... 15,750 1,716,976 
1873 | 101,587 | 


—<<—$_ 


1,272 | 


————~—~oO 





From a comparison of the above figures with those shown in the 
preceding table, it will be seen that during the years 1881 and 1882 this 
form of unconditional purchase was largely availed of to supplement the 
direct purchases at auction, 
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The lands claimed in virtue of a pre-emptive right, a form of aliena- 
tion which was also abolished by the Crown Sands Act of 1884, 
added the following quota to the areas bought in the interests of Ws 
pastoralists :— 








| Total Area sold. Total Area sold. 

















7 
Year. Lots. | Year. Lots. 
| | acres, | | No. acres 

1862 ae 3061900 le 1S74 lee eee 
1863 217 58,032 1976 wn re ee eens 
1864 47 13,128 || 1876 780 | 189,664 
1865 75 93.459 || 1877 367 81,193 
1866 76 25,616 1878 15 4,063 
1867 | 78 30,039 1879 | 2 | 6,033 
1868 139 52,260 1880 30 | 6,912 
1869 18 | 7,617 1881 35 7,461 
1870 9 3,718 1ss2. 29 5,183 
1871 21 | 8,623 1883 23 2,338 
1872 | 9 | 3,379 | aoe ara. 
1873 | 4 | 1,488 Total......| 2,114 560,825 











An examination of the figures in the tables just given shows that 
during the ten years from 1873 to 1882 the area alienated principally 
with the object of consolidating pastoral properties, and of securing 
them against the operations of conditional purchasers, amounted to 
11,189,082 acres, made up as follows :— 


| 






































; tae wauicionesales Unconditionally | Improved Lots ealanby 
Year, Country Lats)| Shy, fold to Owners of) preemption, | teat 
acres. acres. acres, acres. acres. 
1873 274, 581 101,587 10,587 1,488 388,243 
1874 580, 753 98,850 20 DAG HIN eects 700, 145 
1875 978,377 101,718 AOS 852 wire css 1,129, 947 
1876 1,685, 650 95,681 86,099 189,664 2,057,094 
1877 1,829,613 158,844 159,848 81,193 2,229,498 
1878 861,049 122,812 224,841 4,063 | ia Vr (3s) 
1879 JOOS SUSU ey euetnee cose 121,062 6,033 480,467 
1880 346, 679 39,408 237,646 6,912 630,645 
1881 523, 657 328,203 474,099 7,461 1,333,420 
1882 | 503,547 353,093 | 165,031 5,183 | 1,026,854 
Total... 7,937,278 | 1,400,196 | 1,549,611 301,997 | 11,189,082 
| | 
} 
The consolidation of pastoral estates did not suffer a serious check 


when the clauses of the Act of 1861, above cited, Sal. to eaeiats as 
the transfer of conditional purchases supplied fresh means by the gradual 
absorption of a very large number of selections, principally in the Central 
and Western Divisions. 
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A comparison of the areas dealt with in the following table shows how 
fast the original conditional purchasers of Crown lands are dispossessing 
themselves of their holdings, whilst the area selected does not exhibit a 
tendency to increase at anything like the same rate. An examination of 
the table reveals the fact that since 1882 there have been 34,009,875 
acres of conditional purchases transferred, as against 15,932,055 acres 
applied for—a difference of 18,077,820 acres, which have to a very large 
extent gone to increase the large estates, distinctly to the detriment of 
healthy settlement. 


























Selections. | Transfers. 
Year. rs = se 
Number. Acreage. Number. Acreage. 
1882 14,607 2,392,220 8,665 2,134,319 
1883 10,725 1,621,948 6,213 1,508,583 
1884 10,657 1,453,937 6,017 1,525, 456 
1885 5,377 1,165,352 9,079 2,286,730 
1886 6,080 963,197 7,154 1,861,877 
1887 4,769 793,004 7,440 2,159,429 
1888 5,364 $65, 199 10,469 3,096,051 
1889 6,205 903,160 14,395 2,327,562 
1890 8,526 1,713,877 13,492 1,863,508 
1891 6,153 1,303,094 16,727 2,333,808 
1892 4,396 « 816,399 14,017 2,060, 130 
1893 3,393 533,805 12,581 1,825,097 
1894 2,617 414,355 11,235 1,617,263 
1895 1,751 253,431 11,517 1,785,011 
1896 1,279 199,450 11,264 1,777,783 
1897 1,306 241,789 11,896 1,875,059 
1898 1,591 298,138 11,457 1,972,209 
Teel csc. 94,796 15,932,055 183,618 34,009, 875 








It must be remembered, however, that a proportion of these transfers 
was made by way of mortgage, and therefore it is not possible to ascertain 
the area absolutely transferred by the original selectors. But if to the 
area parted with by its owners since 1882 be added the extent of land 
transferred during the previous twenty years, the fact that 20,675,632 
acres out of the total area alienated are now contained in 671 holdings, 
giving to each one an average domain of 30,813 acres, is easily accounted 
for. The number of holdings, however, does not represent the number 
of owners interested, as in not a few cases these large estates are held 
in partnership by three or four persons, or by companies and financial 
corporations. 


LAW AND CRIME 


POLICE. 


Ne the end of the year 1898 the police force of New South Wales 

consisted of 1,957 men of all ranks, of whom 723 were mounted. 
The force, which comprises 11 superintendents, 13 inspectors, 30 sub- 
inspectors, 60 senior-sergeants, 115 sergeants, 297 senior-constables, 
1,418 constables, and 13 detectives, is commanded by an Inspector- 
General, who is under the control of the Chief Secretary of the colony, 
the police being directly in the service of the State. The system of 
municipal government which exists in New South Wales is a very 
imperfect one, and the question of handing over to the incorporated 
areas the power to raise local bodies of constabulary and to appoint 
their own honorary magistrates has not been seriously considered ; nor 
even if such powers did exist is it at all likely that any municipality 
would, were the matter left optional, care to burden itself with the 
preservation of order while the Government continued to perform this 
duty in the unincorporated districts. 

Below will be found the number of police in the metropolitan and 
country districts at the close of each of the last ten years. It will be 
seen that with the growth of population the force is steadily increasing 
in strength :— 


ne 

| | Number of In- 

Year. Metropolitan. Country. | Total. |habitants to each 
| | Police Officer. 





os | 














1889 543 1,024 1,567 690 
1890 594 | 1,057 1,651 679 
1891 643 1,022 1,665 | 699 
1892 697 1,059 1,756 682 
1893 714 | 1,062 | 41,776 | 689 
1894. 731 | 1,088 | 1819 | 688 
1895 745 | 110s | 18538 690 
1896 749 1,125 1,874 | 687 
1897 754 1,143 1,897 | 691 
1898 792 | 165 1,957 682 
The protection of life and property is not the only duty which the 


police are called upon to perform. On the contrary, a large portion of 
their time is taken up in the collection of the agricultural and stock 
schedules and the returns of works and manufactories, and other work 
of a like character; in many cases they also act as Clerks of Petty 
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Sessions and Wardens’ clerks, and fill other offices having no direct 
connection with police duties. The test which is sometimes applied in 
order to ascertain the law-abiding character of the populations of the 
various colonies, namely, to compare the numbers of persons protected 
by each officer, is quite worthless unless the diverse nature of the duties 
performed by the police and the vast difference in the areas of the 
provinces are also taken into consideration. The comparison afforded 
by the following table may, therefore, only be accepted for what it is 
worth. The figures, like those previously given, refer to the end of the 
year 1898 :— | 























Police. To each Police Officer. 
Colony. a aa ore / — Tahat S 

M tro- = c i- 

politen. Country. Total. arial faTieas 
New South Wales...... 792 1,165 | 1,957 | 682 159 
VIOCOPIB i. s6s. escent 665 750 | 1,415 | 831 62 
Queensland ............ 163 641 804 | §l1l 831 
South Australia ........ 170 | 182 | 352 | 1,088 | 2,567 
Western Australia..... 101 320 421 392 2,318 
Pamminsen- 22.0000, 3665. | 43 231 274 | 637 96 
New Zealand............ 5S 492 550 | 1,339 190 

| 





A comparison of the police forces of the principal cities of Austra- 
lasia, the United Kingdom, and the United States, is given in the next 
table, and it would appear that the Australasian capitals have pro- 
protionately less police supervision than the other places enumerated in 
the list. This, however, of itself argues nothing in favour of the law- 
abiding character of the population of the Australasian cities, but rather 
that a large number of police could with advantage be added to the force 
now employed for their protection :— 


























| : ms repletion oe | Br Goce ag 
sas Dn eg: a 
Cities, | of Police "Potlee Cities. of Petice Police 
| Constable. | | | Constable. 
RAs HPL yooh ee See Ee. eo SEP Ved 
; 
Australasia— | No. No. | United Kingdom—! No. | No. 
a | 792 533 || Edinburgh ....... 507 | 545 
Melbourne ......... | 665 698 | Glasgow .......... 1,310 = 531 
BeMOane. foci css 66s | 163 ae RR 3, OC Sa 1,145} 308 
Adelaide ............ | 170 864 | United States— 
| 5g | RA alate ete 101 384 || New York......... 5,051 299 
a eePeyer ones 43 926 | Philadelphia...... 2,451 | 4927 
Wellington ......... 58 | 492° I Ohieago-.... 055.3, 3,400 | 342 
United Kingdom— | | Brooklyn ......... | 1,836 438 
London «, .. ccseciedass | 14,260 BO 0) Thy < ROOONE o0.5, seek | 1,094 408 
Liverpool ........... | 1,294] 400 | Baltimore ......... | 817] 531 
Manchester ......... | 1,031 490 } | 
Errno Sr ie MIR ea els cake ad ee ee 
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The total cost of the police service in New South Wales for the year 
1898-9 was £332,824. This sum, however, includes not only the 
pay of the officers and men, but also the expenses of equipment, forage, 
and mounting, as well as of the office establishment. The pay of a 
constable ranges from 6s. to 8s. per diem, while sergeants receive from 
9s. 3d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Detectives receive from 9s. to 13s. per 
day. 

A comparison of the cost of the police forces of the various colonies 
will be found below. The greater proportion of mounted troopers in 
those colonies where very large and thinly-populated districts have to 
be scoured tends to make the average cost somewhat higher than in the 
other provinces :— 











Total Cost of | Average Cost per Average Cost 





Colony. | Police Force. Parcs Gonstatio Betas: 
No. £ pS ONS poe feb 
New South Wales ............ 1,957 332,824 Lei | 0 5 0 
WActOnia wer ete eee 1,415 260,880 184 7 4 0 4 5 
Queensland cece ee 804. | 175,095 217 15 7 OR 2 
South Australians. cee 302 73,568 209 0 O 0 4 0 
Western Australia........... 42] 107,515 255 7 7 013 0 
MRASMANIA eras ieee ee 274 35,511 129712.-0 0 4 1 
New: Zealandiecss caer: 550 108,627 197 10 1 Om2n i 











,/19 1,094,020 189 10 2 0 411 
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COMPILATION OF CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 


No one who has given his attention to the subject of the prevalence 
of crime in Australasia can have failed to be struck by the fact that, in 
comparison with the other colonies, New South Wales has always shown 
a remarkably high rate of offenders—a rate which, it is true, has, as in 
the case of the other colonies, fallen with the social progress of the 
people, but which has, nevertheless, year after year, pertinaciously 
maintained its unenviable pre-eminence amongst the provinces, with the 
exception of Western Australia, which is in quite an exceptional position. 
In one quarter the theory was put forward that this state of affairs 
must be due to a blood taint derived from the bond population of early 
days ; but unfortunately for this conjecture, the statistics show that at 
the time it was hazarded only 36-2 per cent. of the offenders were natives 
of the colony, while at present the proportion barely reaches one- 
third. Undoubtedly the position occupied by New South Wales is not 
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one into which the colony has been forced and held there by one cause 
alone. The absence of an Act to prevent the influx of criminals from 
other provinces; the large floating population of the colony; the 
differences in the criminal code ; the greater strictness of police adminis- 
tration—all these are matters which must be-recognised as having 
exerted and as exerting an appreciable influence on the prevalence of 
crime in New South Wales. But careful investigation during the last 
few years has shown that the returns, both of the police and of the 
Clerks of Petty Sessions, have painted the colony in much darker hues 
than the actual number of the criminal population warranted. Formerly 
great importance was attached to the number of apprehensions shown 
by the police to have been made during the year; but it has become 
evident that the figures obtained from the police are somewhat mis- 
leading, as they represent the total transactions of the various stations 
and offices rather than the actual number of persons apprehended. For 
example, it is the practice to count an arrested person at every office 
into which he may be brought prior to making an appearance before the 
Bench, and it is not too much to say that the police returns are over- 
stated to the extent of something like 13 per cent. Under these 
circumstances, it was thought better to abandon altogether the 
figures compiled by the police, and to rely upon the returns of the 
courts alone, since every person who is entered in the charge-books 
must be brought up in open court; but this course has only been 
possible within the past four years, for the returns of the Clerks of 
Petty Sessions themselves have been to a great extent misleading. 
Indeed, it has now been considered advisable to discard the 
statistics of magistrates’ courts for all years prior to 1891, for down 
to 1890 the form of return filled up by the Clerks of Petty Sessions, 
which was that drawn up for use in the United Kingdom, was such as 
to lend itself very readily to careless compilation, being of such a kind 
that the entries made could not be checked in the statistical office. 
Accordingly, another form of return, which would ensure the accurate 
entry of the proceedings in magistrates’ courts, was prepared and came 
into use for the first time in 1891. Since that year imperfections in 
the compilation of the statistics have been remedied one by one as they 
have manifested themselves. It was found that a large element of 
confusion was introduced by the presentation of the business of the 
courts on the different bases of cases, offences, and persons. One case, 
of course, might cover a number of persons, and one person might be 
charged with several offences on the one appearance. To make a proper 
comparison between the population and the persons who are given to 
lawlessness the number of offenders should be taken, and it is on this 
basis that the figures have been compiled since 1894. For the preceding 
three years shown in the comparative tables which follow this explanation, 
only the actual numbers of offences were obtainable, and the figures have 
therefore been reduced to the basis of offenders by a method which gives 
as correct an estimate as it is possible to obtain. 
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MAGISTRATES’ CourRTs. 


In the Metropolitan and Newcastle districts, the Courts of Petty 
Sessions are presided over by Stipendiary Magistrates; and in the 
country districts by Police Magistrates and Justices of the Peace, the 
latter of whom are honorary officers. All persons entered in the charge- 
books of the police, except such as have been committed by a Supreme 
Court Judge or by a Coroner, must be brought up at Petty Sessions, 
either to be dealt with summarily or to be committed to a higher 
tribunal. With the exception of breaches of the Distillation Act, the 
Customs Regulations’ Acts, the Chinese Restriction Act, and the 
Children’s Protection Act, which are punishable in the lower courts by 
& maximum sentence of one year’s imprisonment in the case of the first 
two statutes, and of two years’ imprisonment in the case of the other 
two, the jurisdiction of the magistracy of New South Wales is limited 
to offences involving a penalty of not more than six months’ imprison- 
ment. A magistrate is not empowered to pass cumulative sentences ; 
but while a person is undergoing a term of imprisonment for the com; 
mittal of one offence he may be ‘brought up in a lower court to answer 
to another charge, and if convicted may be sentenced to another term, 
to take effect from the expiry of the first sentence. 

Exclusive of those charged as being of unsound mind, the persons 
brought before magistrates during the year 1898 numbered 55,442, of 
whom 35,864 had been arrested, while 19,578 appeared on private and 
police summons. This gave a proportion of 4,153 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation, as compared with 4,295 in the year 1897 ; so that during the 
twelve months the amount of crime, as disclosed by the returns of the 
lower courts, declined to the extent of 142 per 100,000 inhabitants. 
Below will be found a table showing in what manner the accused 
persons were brought up to answer the charges preferred against them, 
and how their cases were disposed of. It is to be understood that where 
several offences were clfarged against a pon on the one appearance, 
account is only taken of the most important :- 





| Summarily dealt with, 





























. pibetde 
How brought up. er ; | Committed. 
Magistrates. | Convicted. D re | Total. 

= . | | 
By arrest eerste | 35,864 | 31,537 3,154 | 34,691 | 1,173 
By private and police| | | | 
SGMMONS 2 40s | 19,578 | 13,8389 | 6,117 | 19,456 | 122 
Total ooeccceece. | 55,442 | 44,876 | 9,271 | 54,147 | 1,295 


—_————_ --—_—_ - ———$—$$  _________ SS 


It will be seen from the above table that of the 55,442 persons 
charged before magistrates during the year, only 1,295 were committed 


U 
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to higher courts, and no less than 54,147 were summarily dealt with— 
convictions being recorded in 44,876 cases, while 9,271 persons were 
discharged after evidence had been taken, or against-whom proceedings 
were not pressed. Appended is a division of the accused persons 
according to sex, from which it may be gathered that while females 
contributed 7,498 to the ranks of the offenders, only 1-11 per cent. of 
their number were committed to a higher tribunal, as compared with 
2-53 per cent. of the males. Of the females committed, nearly 35 per 
cent. were charged with larceny, keeping disorderly houses, and crimes 
connected with the birth of children :— 


Summarily dealt with. 





Charged 
Sex. before RARE RT ek le 5S Nope a Committed. 
Magistrates. | Q nvicted. henge Total. 
PRGUOS cee eens tan eee cee 47,944 38,748 7,984 46,732 1,212 
Wrembles: 220 nace ced 7,498. 6,128 1,287 7,415 | 83 














PORE inn scsssosen uns 55,442 44,876 9,271 54, 147 1,295 








Comparing the male and female offenders with the population, it will 
be found that of every 100,000 males in the colony during 1898, 6,702 
were charged with offences against the law, while of an equal number 
-of females but 1,210 were accused before magistrates. The summary 
convictions give the proportions of 5,417 per 100,000 males and 989 
per 100,000 females. In the case of committals, however, the females 
emerge from the comparison on much more favourable terms ; for while 
169 of every 100,000 males were sent up to higher courts during the 
year, the proportion of females so dealt with was but 13. The preceding 
table, reduced to a population basis, will be found below :— 

AEE SEO TEI ch 8 LS ED 
Per 100,000 of Population. 











Sex. Charged Summarily dealt with. 
before ; Com- 
Magis- | Dis- | mitted. 
trates. |Convicted.| charged, | Total. 
etc. 
| | | 
RN cose | 6,702 | 5,417] 1,116| 6,533 . 169 
ee | 1,210 989 | 208 1,197 | 13 





PORNOM 8,5. 2.0. .t05-des 4,158 | 3,362 





694 | 4,056 | 97 
| 





Although the mean population within the metropolitan area in 1898 
was 422,100 as compared with 912,750 in the country districts, 27,526 
of the 55,442 persons charged before magistrates during the year were 
brought up in the metropolitan division. On the basis of population, 
this gives a proportion of 6,521 offenders per 100,000 inhabitants in 
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the metropolis, or considerably more than twice the rate for the country, 
viz., 3,058 per 100,000. It is, of course, obvious that where the tempta- 
tion to break the law is greatest, the largest number of offenders will 
be found ; and it is also the case that many offences, such as drunken- 
ness and other offences against good order, are liable to be promptly 
dealt with in large aggregations of population, while to a great extent 
they escape attention in sparsely-settled districts. If an examination 
be made into the nature of the offences with which the accused were 
charged, it will be found that, while the total rate of the metropolitan 
district was 113 per cent. higher than that of the country, the rate of 
offences against the person and against property in Sydney and suburbs 
was but 85 per cent. above the corresponding rate for the other parts 
of the colony. The difference in the percentage of offenders committed 
in the two divisions, which may be seen from the following table, is 
chiefly attributable to the great excess of persons within the metropolitan 
area charged with breaches of good order :-— 



































shares Summarily dealt with. ee 
District. before Dis. | - mitten! 
pees famtieto era Total. 

ToTAL NUMBER OF OFFENDERS. 
Metropolitan............ 27,526 | 22,3891 | 4,639 | 27,030 496 
Country ee 27,916 | 22,485 | 4,632 | 27,117 799 
New South Wales ...| 55,442 | 44,876 | 9,271 | 54,147 1,295 

PER 100,000 OF POPULATION, 

ae ee eee : . : p 

Metropolitan............ 6,521 | 5,305 | 1,099 6,404 | 117 

Country cn 3,058 | 2,463) 507) 2,970 88 

New South Wales 4,153 | 3,362 | 694 | 4,056 97 
{ 





Leaving the committals to be dealt with ix the superior court returns, 
an investigation into the nature of the offences of which the 54,147 
persons summarily dealt with in 1898 were accused, shows that there 
were 3,910 persons charged with offences against the person, 626 with 
offences against property with violence, 4,671 with offences against 
property without violence, 21 with forgery and offences against the 
currency, and 44,919 with other offences, the overwhelming majority of 
which were of a minor character, consisting chiefly of drunkenness and 
other offences against good order—such as disorderly conduct and using 
bad language—and of vagrancy and breaches of various Acts. It is 
evident, therefore, that the somewhat large number of offenders sum- 
marily dealt with is made up principally of persons who cannot justly 
be included amongst the criminal classes, the total number of offenders 
against the person and against property, including forgery and offences 
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against the currency, being 9,228 out of a total of 54,147. Appended 
will be found a classification of the offenders summarily dealt with 
during each of the past eight years, with the proportions per 100,000 of 
population. As already explained, the figures originally published for 
the years 1891, 1892, and 1893 referred to offences, and they have, 
therefore, been reduced to the basis of offenders as in the succeeding 
years :— 


tec ecg a 














: Against | Against Forgery Good Order, | 
Your. Against | Property, | Property, | ogevbes |  andall ”  —potat, 
Pareon: with without against the other 
violence. | violence. Currency. Offences. 
| 
NUMBER OF OFFENDERS. 
ae a ae ae en mae a ane ET i PEND ier a te 
1891 5,515 917 4,622 43. | 56,483 | 67,530 
1892 6,178 | 995 5,596 24 | 56,140 | 68,933 
1893 5,381 1,004 | 5,127 19 | 54,926 66,457 
1894 4,386 953 5,302 24 | 49,772 | 60,437 
1895 4,105 | 799 4,865 15 | 49,335 59,119 
1896 3,866 747 4,792 33 | 45,726 | 55,164 
1897 gary =| 756 4,398 24 45,796 | 54,851 
1898 3,910 | 626 4,671 21 | 44,919 | 54,147 
PER 100,000 oF POPULATION. 
1891 482°3 802 | 4042 Sy | 4,934°7 | 5,905°1 
1892 522-9 $4:2 | * 473°C - | 20 | 4,751°7 | 5,834°4 
1893 4445 82:9 4235 | 16 | 4,537°5 5,490°0 
1894 354°4 77°0 4285 | 19 | 4,022°3 4,884°1 
1895 324°6 63°2 384°7 | 12 | 3,901°0 4,674°7 
1896 300°2 58°0 FZ ee VB") 83,5508 4,283°7 
1897 295°8 57°7 335°6 | 18 | 3,494°4 4,185°3 
1898 292°9 46°9 | 1°6 3,365°1 4,056°4 
! 
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It will be seen from the above table that, in spite of the growth of 
population, there has been a marked diminution in the actual number 
of offenders during the last eight years, the continuity of the fall being 
broken only in 1892, when the number of people charged with offences 
against the person and against property was higher than in 1891. 
When the returns are compared on the basis of population the decline 
in the proportion of offenders per 100,000 inhabitants is shown to 
have been remarkably steady, the rate being 5,905-1 in 1891, 5,834-4 
in 1892, 5,490 in 1893, 4,884-1 in 1894, 4,674:7 in 1895, 4,283-7 in 
1896, 4,185°3 in 1897, and 4,056-4 in 1898. The figures relating to 
the individual classes of offences are somewhat disturbed by those checks 
incidental to all progress, but it will be found that the rates for all 
classes of crimes have fallen in the course of the eight years. 

The following table gives a classification of the offences for which 
summary convictions were obtained during 1898. Of every 100,000 
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males in the colony, 5,416 were summarily convicted ; and of every 
100,000 females, 989 were similarly dealt with. The offences of 
which the females were found guilty were naturally less serious than 
those committed by the males. As the table shows, the number of 
offences against the person and against property with or without 
violence was 675 per 100,000 males and 71 per 100,000 females. 
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| Summary Convictions. | Per 100,000 of Population. 
Offences. | | 
|" Males. | Femates: Persons. | Males. omer: Persons, 
ia | 
Offences against the person.............. 1,774 166 1,940 | 248 | 27 | 145 
Offences against property, with violence.. 304 40 344 42 | 6 26 
Offences against property, without violence! 2,754 235 2,989 385 | 38 | 224 
Forgery and offences against the currency .... ee Baer wees Seen |)  “Sdace 
Offences against good order........0.000. 26,662 5,011 31,673 3,727 809 | 2,373 
Offences not included in the preceding 7,254 676 7,930 1,014 109 | 594 
LOCA Reavis cose ee Bae, CaO aes bes 44,876 5,416 989 | 3,362 


A table affording a comparison between the punishments inflicted 
on summary conviction in the lower courts during the last ten years 
would be of great interest, but unfortunately the returns do not permit 
of its compilation with the necessary degree of accuracy. There is, how 
ever, sufficiently reliable information to show that, although the pro- 
portion. of persons sentenced to peremptory imprisonment was somewhat 
higher in 1895, 1896, 1897, and 1898 than in the four preceding years, 
to a slight extent a tendency has been evinced of late years to punish an 
offender in other ways than that of consigning him to gaol without the 
option ; while in the case of those persons who were given the option of 
paying a fine or finding security, or of working their sentence out in 
gaol, it is also clear that during the last five years, doubtless owing to 
the scarcity of money, the proportion able to pay the fine has fallen, 
and the proportion imprisoned in default risen. Below will be found a 
statement of the punishments inflicted on summary conviction in 1898 :— 




















| 
Imprisoned) Peremp- Other 
Offences. | raaee in torily peune Punish-| Tota, 
default. Imprisoned ments. 
| | 
Offences against the person.............. | 1,145 416 357 20 2/ 1,940 
Offences against property, with violence. . -| 217 125 1 1 oer 344 
Offences against property, without violence 822 474 1,581 50 62 | 2,989 
Forgery and offences against the currency| Bo Omer age oper a Brel Lote 
Offences against good order.............. 14,235 15,130 1,239 128 941 | 31,673 
Offences not included in the preceding....| 6,632 970 301 i 26 | 7,930 
S| a ee 23,051} 17,115 3,479 | 200 | 1,031 | 44,876 


eae 





As shown above, the number of convicted persons sentenced to 
peremptory imprisonment was 3,479, and adding those incarcerated in 


default of paying the fine or of finding security, viz., 


17 


7,115, the total 
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number imprisoned was 20,594, out of 44,876 summarily convicted by 
the magistrates, or 45°9 per cent. The numberof fines paid was 23,051 ; 
but it is probable that some of those who were imprisoned in default of 
immediately paying the fine imposed were discharged before the term 
had expired, the amount having been paid in the meanwhile. The total 
sum received by way of fines during 1898 was £23,103, of which 
amount £11,872 was paid into the Consolidated Revenue, £5,814 was 
given. to the Police Reward Fund, and £5,417 was paid to the Transit 
Commissioners, benevolent institutions, municipalities, and informers. 
The amount of the fines received during each year since 1889 is given 
below. With the exception of the amounts for the years 1895, 1896, 
1897, and 1898 the sums are exclusive of rewards paid to informers 
and of fines going to municipalities and other corporate bodies :— 


7 I{ 
Year. Amount. Year. Amount. 





é ies Tae eS 20 ¢ 
1889 20,432 | 1894 17,915 
1890 20,596 1895 22,011 
1891 25,955 1896 19,313 
1892 24,450 1897 20,749 
1893 21,934 1898 23,103 
ie | Be || 


Under the Criminal Law Amendment Act (46 Vic. No. 17), 
provision has been made for whipping as an additional punishment, 
chiefly for wanton and unprovoked assault and for indecent exposure. 
The Bench must consist, in the metropolitan district, of two Stipendiary 
Magistrates ; and in the country districts, of a Stipendiary or Police 
Magistrate and one or more Justices of the Peace. In no case was 
whipping added to a sentence of imprisonment passed in a magistrate’s 
court during the year 1898. 

The First Offenders’ Probation Act of 1894 (57 Vic. No. 23), con- 
taining provisions similar to those which have proved of so much value 
in the treatment of crime in older countries, came into operation 
on the lst June. Under this enactment a youthful offender who 
has been convicted of an offence committed under sudden temptation 
may be given an opportunity of showing by his future conduct that his 
aberration was only temporary, and with this object in view the pre- 
vention of contamination by gaol associations is provided for. The person 
whose case is dealt with in this manner by the presidingmagistrate or judge 
is not required to serve the sentence passed upon him, but is liberated 
on entering into a recognisance, with or without sureties, for his good 
behaviour during the period over which his sentence extends, the 
probationary term, however, being not less than one year in every case. 
Before he is permitted to depart from custody he is examined for 
future identification, and during the period covered by his sentence 
he must report himself to the police every three months. If he should 
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fail to do so, or should again lapse into crime, he may be arrested and 
committed to gaol for that portion of his sentence which is still to run ; 
but should his behaviour be good throughout the whole of the proba- 
tionary period he is not regarded as having been conv icted, and if at 
any time later on he is arrested for another offence a previous conviction 
cannot be put in against him. During the year 1898, 51 persons 
summarily convicted were released under the provisions of the First 
Offenders’ Probation Act, and in the table showing the punishments 
inflicted these persons have been included under the heading ot 
‘“ Bound Over.” In one or two cases an offender so dealt with by the 
magistrate was unable to find sureties, and in default had to go to 
prison. 
_ A comparison of the persons convicted in courts of summary jurisdic- 
tion during the last eight years is afforded by the table given below. For 
the years 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, and 1898 the actual figures are 
given ; for the preceding years an estimate has been formed :— 
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Offenders against the; Offenders against | 











person. property. | Other Offenders. 
Year. | - a ae | 
‘Per 100, 000) Per 100,000! Per 100,000- 
Number. | of Popula-| Number. | of P opula- | Number. | of Popula- 
tion. 


tion. | tion. 


1891 2,525 | 2203 | 3,055 | 267-71 | 45,186 | 3,952- 
1892 2,838 | 240-2 | 3,668 310-4 | 44,828 | 3,794: 





o> oUbD ww 





39,603 | 2,966°8 





1893 | 2.558 | 211°3 3,484 | 287°8 | 43,972 | 3,632: 
1894. | 2083 | 168°3 3,474 | 280°7 | 40,653 | 3,285 
1895 1,863 | 147-4 | 3,417 | 2703 | 41,614 | 3,291°6 
1896 1,852 | 1438 3,458 | 268°5 | 40,183 | 3,120°4 
1897 1,836 | 140°) 3,141 | 239-7 | 39,718 | 3,0380°6 
1898 1,940 | 145°3 3,333 | 249-7 





The foregoing figures show that during the eight years there has on the 
whole been a marked diminution in thenumber of summary convictions by 
magistrates, as well as in the rate per 100,000 of ate ution—and that, 
too, in face of the constant passing g¢ of new Acts, breaches of which are 
punishable by fine, and the growing tendency to dispose of cases in the 
lower courts. Since the appointment of Stipendiary Magistrates in the 
Metropolitan district there has been a greater proportion of cases 
summarily dealt with, while it is also noticeable that the proportion 
of acquittals and discharges has greatly fallen off. Prior to 1880, 
it may be said that about 25 per cent. of the persons brought eros 
magistrates were discharged, while in no year shown since "1885 was 


fat at: ‘ " aa | TQ0 a ba Ty be ee | tO pe Ce 
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reached 20°2. In 1896, however, the percentage of acquittals and 


discharges declined to 17-1, although it again slightly increased in the 
following year, but 1898 witnessed a further decline to 16-7, the lowest 
percentage during the last four years. The following table shows the 
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proportion of summary convictions by magistrates, of acquitials and 
discharges, and of committals to higher courts :— 


i 











ee! Summary | Acasitias | Cppaitials 
COnvicuons. Discharges. Higher Courts. 
per cent. per cent. per cent. 
1870 69°0 24°7 | 6°3 
1875 70°1 25°3 4°6 
1880 76°9 18°4 4°7 
1885 82°9 14°] 3°0 
1890 - 80°4 16°0 3°6 
1891 81°6 14°8 3°6 
1892 80°3 16°6 3°] 
1893 80°4 16°0 3°6 
1894 82°9 13°1 | 40 
1895 17°4 20 2 2°4 
1896 | 80°5 bb Gd | 2°4 
1897 79°4 18°0 2°6 
1898 80°9 16'7 2°4 
APPREHENSIONS. 


It has already been explained that the returnsof the police are somewhat 
overstated, and in order to obtain the actual number of persons appre- 
hended it is necessary to reduce the figures compiled by them. This 
has therefore been done in the following table, showing the number of 
persons arrested during each of the last ten years, with the proportion per 
100,000 of population. For the last five years the number of arrested 
persons brought before magistrates has been taken, while for the pre- 
ceding years the figures have been estimated by a process which leaves 
little doubt of their close approach to absolute accuracy. It will be seen 
that the rate per 100,000 inhabitants shows a satisfactory decline during 
the period, and that it is now only about four-fifths of the proportion 
in 1889 :— 

















| Arrests. | Arrests. 
Year. a TEC ees Year 
. Per 100,000 of % - Per 100,000 of 
Number. Population. 1 Number. Scpulattan. 
1889 34,012 | 3,189 | 1894 36,044 | 2,913 
1890 34,210 | 3,105 | 1895 36,939 | 2,920 
1891 40,012 | 3,499 | 1896 36,642 | 2,845 
1892 | 40,445 | 3,423 | 1897 | 35,443 | 2,704 
1893 38,562 | 3,186 | 1898 | 35,864 | 2,687 
| 


| —___—_ 


In 1898 a new departure was made in the method of dealing with 
apprehensions. Prior to this year it was found possible to give only the 
total number of persons apprehended, but with the more detailed 
information now collected on the arrest cards, the number of distinct 
persons represented by the total apprehensions can also be ascertained. 
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In the succeeding tables dealing with ages, birthplace, religion and 
education of offenders, therefore, it will be understood that the figures 
for this and subsequent years refer to distinct persons. 


AGES OF OFFENDERS. 


The ages of persons arrested for various classes of offences during the 


year 1898 are given below. 


It will be seen that the most serious offences 


were charged against persons between the ages of 25 and 30, and that 
it’ was this age-group which yielded the largest proportion of offenders 


of all kinds :— 





Offences. 


Against the person 
Against property, 

lence 
Against 


the currency 


Against good order, including 


drunkenness 


Not included in the preceding} 1 6. 


property, 
_ violence.......... 
Forgery and offences against | 


oeee 









































Ages. = 
An. 
| } . —_— 2 
SS lond| os lenses lone fos | acl WG al ee 
[a | OR CHlCN|SOH | SH losal|[ost | os wm) ° 
Beer at ea Pr Pe he = = a 5 Se) sa |&o 
s ($5) 23 (83/35/45) 85 | Sees 33) gE 
|S ISE/ SE Re Se [Se BE IS=ElSzE/Sa)3| & 
}P aa od = = | a) a) a = Siw < 
No. | No.| No. | No. |No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No.| No. 
OCS 2113: 169! 305| 668; 379| 268; 184| 111; 203 2,302 
with vio- | | 
BSA Oot 2 elo | 65 61 |} 148; 104 53 53 30 48 579 
without | 
RAE 40 1356 | 519| 426! 802] 499| 409] 275| 171! 294) 4 | 3,795 
ati! | 1! al of af 8s] a} 4] 3) 6 74 
PO rnOtt 2 | 46 | 781 11,612 |3,126 \2,741 |2,692 |2,419 |1,835 3,686 | 5 |18,945 
53| 141 | 226) 129 97 55 27| 50) 2 787 
aretate crete 47 |437 '1,597 2,554 |4,991 |3,860 |3,531 |2,990 11 | 26,482 
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The proportion of offences committed at different ages varies very 


little from year to year. 


shown for the year 1898 :— 


Ages. 








In the following table this proportion 1s 


Per 100,000 of mean population 
of each age group. 











Total. 


a nee 


Under 10 years.... 
10 years and under 15...... 


15; 
20 + 
25 ; 
30 % 
35 iy 
40 


be] 
AR 
te 


50 years and upwards 
Not stated.......... 


| Persons Apprehended. 

| Males. | Females. Total. 
| 

No. No. No. 
RETO 46 1 47 
425 12 437 
OP sacs. 1,377 220 1,597 
De 2,118 436 2,554 
 Deanee 4,428 563 4,991 
5) Bee 3,429 431 3,860 
40 02, 3,128 403 3,531 
4605 2,672 318 | 2,990 
50......, 1,970 207 ZZ 
oe 3,903 384 | 4,287 
meee cece: 11 sare | ll 
PEO 23,507 2,975 | 26,482 





Males. Females. 
No. No. | 
95 1 | 
79 17 | 
2,152 343 | 
3,099 692 | 
6,271 1,017 | 
5,581 996 | 
6,570 pA 
7,207 | 1,213 | 
6,176 941 
4,800 721 | 
a | 


ee ee | | ee 


3,255 | 486 1,984 


ee ee EE Ee rt 
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BIRTHPLACES OF OFFENDERS. 


At the census of 1891 the persons born in New South Wales formed 
65 per cent. of the total population ; while of the 26,482 males and 
females arrested during the year 1898, only 10,002, or 37°8 per cent., 
were born in the colony. These figures are not, however, to be taken 
by themselves as proving the law-abiding character of the native-born as 
compared with the remainder of the community, as the bulk of the 
people under 20 years of age are by birth Australian, while males 
largely predominate over females among the British and foreign-born 
residents within the colony. With the steady increase in the number 
of those born within the boundaries of New South Wales, there has 
naturally been a corresponding increase in the proportion contributed by 
them to the total number of apprehensions, the figures in 1898 being 
37°8 per cent. as against 33-8 per cent. in 1889; and, similarly, the 
proportion of arrests of persons born in other parts of Australasia has 
risen in this colony from 7-2 per cent. to 12-2 per cent. in the same 
period ; while a decline in the proportion of persons of other than Aus- 
tralian birth resident in New South Wales has been accompanied by a 
decrease in the proportion of apprehensions contributed by them, the 
figures falling from 59 percent. to 50 per cent. during the past decade. 

But little can be gained by a comparison of offences with the number 
of persons of each nationality, as the bulk of the offences are committed 
by the adults, who comprise only one half of the native-born as against 
over 90 per cent. of the residents of certain other nationalities. Taking 
only the male offenders committed to gaol, and comparing them with 
the male population, the most law-abiding portion of the community 
are the much-abused Chinese, who show 466 convictions per 100,000. 
Next come the native-born inhabitants of New South Wales with 
647 per 100,000; then the South Australians, with 930 ; the Italians 
with 1,242; the English, with 1,411; the Scotch with 1,527; the 
Germans with 1,608; the Victorians with 1,732 ; the Irish with 
2,032; the Queenslanders with 2,335; other Australasian colonists 
with 2,349 ; other British with 2,691; the French with 3,290; the 
' Russians with 3,469; the Swedes and Norwegians with 4,233; and 
the natives of the United States with 4,369. Even these figures, 
though deduced from proper data, require some explanation. The 
offenders belonging to the United States and to Scandinavia are for 
the most part sailors, whose offences should not be charged against the 
general population ; some of the French are recidivistes from New 
Caledonia ; and, indeed, it may be said that the offences do not arise 
from the nationality of the offender, but from his ignorance, his 
poverty, or his environment. In connection with this subject, it may 
be remarked that natives of countries which show a low average of 
comparative criminality exhibit in the colony a rate of apparent law- 
lessness difficult to understand except on the supposition that a freer 
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life and a larger remuneration have awakened dormant tendencies which 
otherwise would not have developed. It must be admitted, also, that the 
immigrant and sea-faring population from other countries do not neces- 
sarily represent the most law-abiding portion of the community from 
which they spring. 

The native countries of distinct persons arrested in 1898 will be 
found in the following table :-— 
































| Offences | 
= = ps 
a S | gt. mS 
| me so (0h | 8 pane se 
Birthplaces. S (22d | ebSs| gee | S 5:5 6 S 
Lee Slee arcs ose ee Oe ar eae ge he ares 
| 2m | 228 | ebo| fat | Bo | Zo es 
| =m | Oro. | See | fae se | oe a 
a2 | 485/485) go) 3° | se 
bai sa oes as | 532 | So | jo s 
[ase ne |e eile: 22 
No. | No. No. No No. No. No 
IN GW GOUGH GW ALES eee ee ite or eseievan 1,073 | 255 2,01 33 6,408 214 | 10,002 
a6 (sa) uF Mer rres Bene ree EA ICR eA io) Cr toe 179 44 257 11 1,196 25 1,712 
Queensland ..........-.-.. ODOT OEHOE 24 | 13 Simimeecee 227 12 363 
SOPLNEATISUIMIIO Sey cers cc, cot terse 31 13 Oost 348 8 463 
Other Australasian Colonies ........ 70 | 20 129 J 447 23 690 
uid hil Bagnes egos oso Cosco ne aCnoor 336 | 93 559 | ii 3,720 167 4,886 
Scotland ...... ee eee 11} 417 111 6 | 1,405 39 | 1,679 
TeobaBed oe oe ee ee ae ee 208 | 63 261 | 5 | 3,562 s9 | 4,188 
Other British possessions..........-. 50 | 9 48 3 163 24 297 
Byance cee eres eae 17| 10 ey parce 106 11| 168 
Geritiany ae eee 29 | 9 7 Tl eee 271 46 396 
Ghiigee se ee ee er eee 41 | 3| 36] .... 106 23| 209 
Norway and Sweden ..............-- 47 | 7 42 | .... 360 26 482 
United States .........2...0.220 000 | 26 | 8} 57 1| 244] 28] 859 
Other Foreign 2... -...-...% seers oe 70 15 65 | 3 380 | 57 590 
PARC: hs Be cer ap BU COMIGUUE HA RO TODOOOOS | | 1) .--. yee 3 
ide Alsons Ban sae mea sa oGe 2,302} 579 | 3,795 74| 18,945 | 787 | 26,482 
( { 














At present there seems room for legislation with a view to restrict 
the influx into the colony of the criminal class from elsewhere. Com- 
pared with some of the other colonies, New South Wales labours under 
a serious disadvantage in this respect. As the above table shows, 
1,712, or over 6 per cent., of the total apprehensions during the year 
consisted of native-born Victorians, while at one of the prisons on the 
border fully 25 per cent. of the total admissions during the preceding 
twelve months consisted of criminals from the neighbouring colony. 
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RELIGION OF OFFENDERS. 


The nominal religious profession of each person arrested is ascertained 
and entered in the charge-sheet. During 1898 the arrests of distinct 
persons belonging to each of the various denominations were :— 








Offences. 
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| No. No No. No. No. No No. 
Church of England .,.............. 846 222 1,664 27 7,150 285 | 10,194 
Motabny CRLHONG |. so sccc oss oocc ca. 1,008 266 | 1,535 29} 8,527 | 288] 11,653 
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Pala Ca Sena 2 ae, S. 2,302 | 579 | 3,795 | 74 | 18,945 | 787 | 26,482 








It is found that no great reliance can be placed on the statements of 
many of the persons who are arrested as to the religious belief which 
they nominaliy profess, as in some instances offenders are found to have 
returned themselves as of three or more different religions in the course 
of a year ; but allowing for all such persons the foregoing may be taken 
as a fair statement of the creeds adopted by offenders. The table shows 
a large excess of Roman Catholic offenders. This denomination numbers 
about 25-5 per cent. of the population, while the proportion of persons 
so returning themselves was 44 per cent. of the total offenders—a con- 
dition of things which has obtained for many years, and which has in 
all probability been due to the lower social condition of the members of 
the Roman Catholic community. 


EDUCATION OF OFFENDERS. 


The degree of education of those who were arrested has also been 
obtained as far as possible. Four grades of education were formerly 
adopted for classification purposes, but in consequence of the difficulty 
of defining the term “Superior Education” that classification has been 
abandoned, and as the amount of education possessed by persons who 
are said to be able to read only must be very slight, the distinction 
between this class and the completely illiterate has not been attempted. 
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The educational status of distinct persons arrested during 1898 is shown 
below :— 


Degree of Education. 















































een Illiterate. | Read and Write. $3 
=" © 
) | , 5. 
Males. |Females| Total. | Males. Females, | Total. < 
| | \ 
a ] l 
| No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
Against the person..........-.... | 159 | 3 162) 1,982; 158 | 2,140 | 2.302 
Against property, with vio-| | | | | 
TENCE ........eeesces eee esses scer ees ) 25 | eT ER as. Uy 45 | 5852 | 579 
Against property, without | | | | 
violence sraa-teit eacesaseeons: 250 | 15 | 265 | 3,184) 346 3,530 | 3,795 
Forgery and offences against | ! 
the currency........... s sects (a eeecce 7 62 5 67 74 
Against good order, including | 
drunkenness:.4--..¢- eee | 887 93 | 980 |15,667 | 2,298 |17,965 | 18,945 
Not included in the preceding) 61 | 1| 62 716 9) 728 787 
Total 0.0.0... seeeeee. 1,389 | 114 |1,503 22,118 | 2,861 24,979 | 26,482 


The proportion of persons of 20 years and upwards in the community 
who are able to read and write is estimated to be about 91-2 per cent., 
while in 1898 the proportion of persons arrested who were so far educated 
was 94°3 percent. From these figures a hasty conclusion might be drawn 
that the progress of education has not been attended with that decrease 
in crime which its friends confidently expected to follow in its train. 
But it must always be remembered that although the proportion of 
persons arrested who can read and write has much increased of late 
years, such increase is merely a proof of the spread of education, even 
amongst those whose environment offers inducements to the commission 
of crime. 

The best proof of the effect of the spread of education on crime is the 
notable decrease which has for many years been observable in the 
number of committals and convictions for serious offences. Although 
the direct effect of the spread of enlightenment cannot be gauged by 
figures, there is ample evidence to warrant the assumption that educa- 
tion is doing its work as an active leaven for good throughout the 
community. 


DRUNKENNESS. 


During 1898 the arrests for drunkenness, with and without disorderly 
conduct, numbered 18,724, or 52-2 per cent. of the total number of 
arrests, as compared with 18,673 arrests, and a proportion of 52-7 per 
cent., for the previous year. There were also 673 persons proceeded 
against by summons for this offence, as against 653 in 1897. The total 
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number of cases of drunkenness dealt with by the police was, therefore, 
19,397, as compared with 19,326 in the previous year. The proportion 
of cases of drunkenness per 100,000 of population was 1,453, a decrease 
of 22 on the figures for the preceding year. The following table shows 
the number of arrests and summons cases for drunkenness in the metro- 
politan and extra-metropolitan districts :— 























: Extra- 
. | Metropolitan . 
Cases of Drunkenness. He sa Metropolitan Total. 
District. District. 
No. No. No. 
Apprehensions ...... 11,410 7,314 18,724 
Summons Cases...... 232 | 44] 673 
Pata] :.nasenaxs 11,642 7,700 19,397 





Persons arrested for drunkenness are chiefly residents of large towns, 
and it is only natural to expect that with an increase in the population 
of the towns there should be an increase in the apprehensions for 
drunkenness. A comparison of the arrests during the last ten years, 
as well of the summons cases, is given in the following table, and it is 
satisfactory to note that there has been a decrease in proportion to the 
population. Too much stress, however, could not be laid upon the 
falling off in arrests if there were not other evidence of the decrease of 
drunkenness, as a word of instruction from the Inspector-General of 
Police could, according to its tenor, increase or decrease the number of 
persons apprehended on this charge; but the decline in proportion of 
arrests has been coincident with a marked decrease in the consumption 
of intoxicants, so that it may be fairly assumed that drunkenness is on 
the wane :— 


pp 

















Apprehensions for oes cute a 

ea Drunkenness. Cases for ar se Drunke nt f . ? 

Males. | Females. Total. | gosta ° Drunkenness. | ypombiatane. 

Eg hore essce7psseea-2 V pgpeaerierecenenar parame Te 

1889 12,600 | 3,330 | 15,930 914 | 16,844 1,579 
1890 13,233 2,890 | 16,123 - $96 | 17,019 1,544 
1891 15,638 3,454 | 19,092 1,013 20,105 1,758 
1892 14,638 3,234 | 17,872 1,058 18,930 1,602 
1893 13,694 3,397 | 17,091 718 17,809 1,471 
1894 13,465 3,468 | 16,933 576 17,509 1,415 
1895 14,108 3,609 | 17,717 662 18,379 | 1,453 
1896 15,311 | 3,572 | 18,883 | 616 19,499 1,514 
1897 15,131 3,542 | 18,673 653 19,326 | 1,475 
1898 15,378 3,346 | 18,724 673 19,397 1,453 
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The number of convictions obtained for drunkenness, with and 
without disorderly conduct, during the year 1898, was 19,263. In 
5,902 of these cases, or 30°6 per cent., the offence was committed 
between 8 a.m. on Saturday and 8 a.m. on Sunday ; and in other 1,818 
cases, or 9:4 per cent. of the total, the offence was committed between 
8 a.m. on Sunday and 8 a.m. on Monday. The number of convictions 
obtained for breaches of the Licensing Act during the year will be 
found below. It will be borne in mind that hotels are required by 
law to be closed on Sunday, although the licensees are allowed to sell 
to lodgers and bond fide travellers. As the arrests on Sunday show, 
the law is not greatly respected :— 








| 


| | New South 




















Convictions for Selling— | Metropolis. | Country. Waiea. 
Liquor on Sunday, and keeping | 
premises open upon that day ... 70 66 | 136 
During prohibited hours other 
than upon Sunday ............... 46 46 | 92 
Liquor without a license............ 9 | 21 30 
Adulterated liquor .................. 6 | 6 
Total convictions obtained ... 131 133 | 264 





On pages 355 and 356 are given the number of public-houses licensed 
in the colony, and the number of Colonial wine licenses current during 
the last few years. 

The average consumption per inhabitant of spirits, wines, and 
fermented liquors since 1889 is given in the following table ; also the 
total quantity of all classes of intoxicants consumed, expressed in terms 
of proof spirit. It will be seen that the consumption of intoxicants per 
inhabitant has declined during the period covered by the table, the 
omar in 1898 being nearly 20 per cent. less than in the first year 
shown :— 























| 0°64 | 9°62 


Equivalent: 

Year. Spirits. | Wines. | Beer. in Alcohol 
(proof). 
galls. galls. galls. | galls. 
1889 1-107 0°83 | 10°89 2°73 
1890 1°09 073 | 1063 | 268 
1891 ae Gel | 0-84 11°42 | 2°83 
1892 ! 1-00 0°86 10°91 2°67 
1893 | 083 | 0°84 923 | 2:30 
1894 0-77 | O79 | 897 | 217 
1895 073 | O64 | 896 | 2-08 
1896 073 | 061 9:14 | 2-10 
1897 071 | 0-72 951 | 215 
1898 0°74 2-21 
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The question of the relative prevalence of drunkenness, as tested 
by the number of persons arrested for that offence in the different 
colonies, has received no little attention, and it has been made to appear 
that New South Wales in this regard holds a bad pre-eminence. The 
total cases of drunkenness and the number per 100,000 of population 
in the different colonies, for the year 1898, were as given below :— 


Colony. Be a fives. of ion. 
New South Wales ...............cccceseceecs 19,397. 1,453 
WACCOTIA od cc ccacceees esse sn saeuu etek coe 13,728 1,167 
SOHCCIBIANG 0.5.5.0 60. eds sense sosasecacecdece, 712) 1,449 
POGUE ANSETAIIA «<5. oc ces<cceac csoceccccieen, 1,916 524 
Western Australia.................. ei eves 3,100 1,878 
ROMIDBDAG 5505's oo soesca as ck seach Veaeeateeess 608 348 
DROW TOMER 93 e 5 555c edhe ceon ss es lcestas: 5,637 766 


During 1898 the cases of drunkenness in New South Wales exhibited 
a slight increase on those of the previous year, which reached a total 
of 19,326. In Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand, there was also an increase, not only in comparison with 
the population, but in actual number. Western Australia, however, 
shows a considerable decrease, both in offences and in proportion to 
population. In comparing the drunkenness returns of the various 
colonies, it may be pointed out that an argument founded solely on 
the number of cases of drunkenness is misleading, for a great deal 
depends upon the state of the law and the manner in which it is 
administered. The extent of the area supervised must also be taken 
into consideration, for it is evident that the law will be less strictly 
enforced in the sparsely settled districts of Queensland, South Australia, 
and Western Australia, than in the more thickly populated parts of 
Australia. The quantity of intoxicants consumed per head of the 
community is, perhaps, a better guide, though not always a safe indica- 
tion, unless the manners and customs of the people are also considered ; 
but where the habits of communities are so similar as is the case in 
regard to the Australasian colonies, the consumption per head is a 
tolerably fair test. The figures for the year 1898 given in the chapter 
on “ Food Supply” may be taken as correct, with some slight hesitation 
as regards those relating to the consumption of beer in Western 
Australia, where an excise duty was only imposed towards the close of 
1898, As the table stands, the average consumption of alcohol of proof 
strength per inhabitant is shown to be 2:21 gallons in New South 
Wales ; 2-96 in Victoria ; 2-51 in Queensland ; 2-19 in South Australia ; 
4:96 in Western Australia ; 1-44 in Tasmania ; and 1:80 gallons in New 
Zealand ; the average for Australasia being 2°44 gallons. The amount of 
alcohol consumed is greatest in Western Australia and Victoria, while 
in New South Wales it is somewhat below the average for Australasia. 
In regard to Western Australia, in dealing with the consumption of 
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intoxicants the circumstance that the males largely exceed the females 
must not be neglected. Ifa comparison were made as to the consumption 
per head, excluding females, the case against Western Australia would 
be very materially altered. The figures given, however, at once dispose of 
the theory so persistently put forward as to the excessive prevalence of 
drunkenness in New South Wales, and the more effectually when it is 
borne in mind that the number of males engaged in manual labour is far 
larger here than in most of the colonies with a more favourable record. 
Of late years there has been a growing tendency to regard this offence 
not so much in the light of a crime as of a disease. It has been fre- 
quently advocated that the dipsomaniac should not be sent to gaol to 
herd with criminals and have his weakened faculties subjected to their 
evil iniluence, but should be sent to an asylum specially built for his. 
reception. The present system of dealing with the offence has proved 
to be practically worthless, as the same faces are constantly re-appearing: 
before magistrates, in some cases more than a hundred times in the 
course of a few years. During 1898, out of a total of 16,025 distinct 
persons arrested for drunkenness, 2,966, or over 18:5 per cent., were 
brought up more than once. Of these, one man was arrested 34 times, 
another 22, another 16 times ; while three women appeared respectively 
20, 18, and 17 times in the course of the year. An examination of 
the criminal records of the colony, over a period of years, also dis- 
closed the rather startling fact that more than 40 per cent. of the gaol 
population commenced their career with an imprisonment on a charge 
of drunkenness. 

With a view to a more rational and efficient method of dealing with 
inebriety, it is proposed to establish (1) a penitentiary for the casual 
drunkard class alone ; and (2) an inebriate asylum at Long Island, in 
the Hawkesbury River, for the reception of those classed as habitual 
drunkards. 


INQUESTS. 


Tn all cases of violent or unnatural death, death resulting from 
accident, sudden death, death in a hospital, and in cases of suicide, it is 
the duty of the Coroner for the district to hold an inquiry into the cause 
if he has reasonable grounds for believing that death was due to violence 
or other unnatural means, and for that purpose he is empowered ‘to 
order the exhumation of a body if necessary, to summon jurors and 
witnesses, and to commit for trial a person found guilty by the jury of 
the crime of manslaughter or murder. Every death which takes place 
in gaol or in a lockup must be investigated, and it is also customary to 
hold an inquest on the bodies of all persons executed in gaol. Ina 
district where no coroner has been appointed, or the officer is unable to 
hold the usual inquest, a magistrate may hold an inquiry ; but owing 
to the fact that he is not empowered to commit a suspected person for 
trial, he must terminate the inquiry in all cases where facts are dis- 
closed which point to the criminality of a person, and direct the police 


x 
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to prosecute at the nearest police court. The numbers of deaths during 
1898, the causes of which were investigated by Coroners or Magistrates, 
were 972 of males and 284 of females, giving a total of 1,256 inquests 
and magisterial inquiries. The finding of the courts in 344 cases was 
that death was due to disease, and in 806 cases to violence, while the 
cause of death in 106 cases was not clearly defined. 

It is provided by Act 24 Vic. No. 10 that when any real or personal 
property has been destroyed or damaged by fire, the Coroner exercising 
jurisdiction in the district where the outbreak has occurred shall, if he 
consider the case to be a fit one for investigation, hold an inquiry with _ 
the object of ascertaining the origin of the fire. The procedure is 
similar to that followed in inquests held in connection with cases of death. 
The Coroner can, in accordance with the decision of his jury, commit a 
person for trial on a charge of arson. Inquiries were held during 1898 
into the origin of 150 fires, and the verdict returned was one of accident 
in 13 cases, of arson in 46, and of insufficient evidence in 91 cases. 
There are a Coroner and a Deputy-Coroner for Sydney, and 133 Coroners 
for the country districts, as well as one for the colony generally. 


SuPpERIOR CourRTs.—CRIMINAL JURISDICTION. 


A Judge of the Supreme Court presides over the Central Criminal 
Court of Gaol Delivery held at Sydney. All prisoners are tried by a 
jury of twelve, chosen by lot from the panel provided by the Sheriff. 
In capital cases the right to challenge, both by the Crown and by the 
accused, is limited, except for cause shown, to twenty jurors; and in 
cases other than those in which the sentence of death may be imposed, 
whether felonies or misdemeanours, the number challenged cannot exceed 
eight. Under Act 55 Vic. No. 5, which was assented to in December, 
1891, a person accused of an indictable offence is privileged, but not com- 
pelled, to give evidence in his own behalf. Privr to the passing of this 
Act such a privilege was only granted to those charged with bigamy. 
At the close of the case for the prosecution an accused person may also 
make a statement in his defence without rendering himself liable to 
examination thereupon, either by counsel for the Crown or by the Court. 
‘The verdict of the jury must be unanimous, for even if eleven jurors were 
-agreed their verdict could not be accepted. Ifthe jury disagree in the 
‘first instance they may be locked up until they either come to a verdict 
or are discharged by the Court. Ifno verdict is returned the prisoner is 
liable to be tried again by another jury. 

In addition to the supreme, civil, and criminal sittings of the Court 
held in Sydney, the Judges go on circuit once in each half-year, and 
hold Courts of Gaol Delivery, called Circuit Courts, for dealing with the 
more serious class of criminal cases, especially those in which the capital 
penalty is involved, and for hearing civil causes at certain circuit towns, 
viz. :—In the north, at Maitland, Tamworth, Armidale, and Grafton ; in 
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the west, at Mudgee, Bathurst, Dubbo, and Broken Hill; and in the south, 
at Goulburn, Yass, Wagga Wagga, Albury, Deniliquin, Young, and Hay. 

The Courts of Quarter Sessions are presided over by Chairmen, who 
also perform the duties of Judges of the District Courts. There are 
seven Chairmen of Quarter Sessions ; two of these preside over the 
Courts in the Metropolitan and Suburban and Hunter Districts, and one 
each in the following districts:—Southern, south-western, northern, 
north-western, and western. All offences except those involving the 
capital penalty are within the jurisdiction of the Court. On the trial of 
prisoners at Quarter Sessions, the Chairman, at the request of the 
prisoner’s counsel, must reserve questions of law for the consideration of 
the Supreme Court, or he may so act motu proprio. 

During the year 1898 there were 1,242 males and 91 females 
committed for trial in the Superior Courts of the colony. Of these 
1,533 persons, 1,295 were committed by magistrates, before whom they 
had been brought up at Petty Sessions; 38 by Coroners, 24 being 
accused of murder, 7 of manslaughter, and 7 of arson. The number 
of persons committed during any one year does not necessarily 
coincide with the number placed on trial during the same period, 
as some persons committed at the end of one year do not make their 
appearance until the following year. Excluding those against whom 
the Attorney-General declined to file a bill, there were 1,199 persons 
recorded in the returns of the Superior Courts of the colony during 
1898, 1,127 being males and 72 females. The following table shows 
the manner in which these accused persons were dealt with :— 





Central Criminal 
and Circuit 
Courts. 


Courts of Quarter} All Superior 
Sessions. Courts. 


———$—————— NY fl? fn 


Males. | Females.} Males, | Females.} Males. | Females. 


a ve ge cee es ee ne 
| 


| 
| 
How dealt with. | 











Convicted— | 
487 20 | 593 af 





pent to. Gaol sa eee ere 106 7 
Liberated under First Offenders’ | 
U2\C6) eae Pence Cocoa ee re ee Peay 1 63 | 7 86 8 
PX COVULGC OG aes rye eget ae | 74 9 317 19 391 28 
Jury disagreed ......... Seen eteeetene 4 ] A Be 4 } 
Ine dees ss ee essen eee eee | 2s ee 8 en elo 
BOUnGOVeL ene en os ee len reece | kere 28 6 | 28 6 
Not proceeded against ..... ............ 6 9 2 15 2 
72 


Total persons .....0..ccccecee+. 215! 18 | a 541,127 











Classifying these accused persons according to the nature of the 
offences with which they were charged, it will be found that, both in 
the case of males and of females, offences against property without 
violence are the most numerous, followed by offences against the person. 
Below will be found a statement of the offences of which the 1,199 
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persons dealt with in superior courts during 1898 were accused, with 
the rates per 100,000 of population :— 


cpg erp egg gp 














Males. Females. Persons. 
Per Per Per 
Offences. 

100,000 jx, 100,000 100,000 

Number} 6¢ popu- Number’ ¢ popu- Number} o¢ popu- 

lation. lation. lation. 
Offences against the person .............. 351 49°1 22 3°6 373 27°9 
Offences against property with violence .. 182 25°4 + 0°7 186 13°9 
Offences against property without violence} 470 65°7 35 56 505 37°D 
Forgery and offences against the currency 60 8°4 5 0°8 65 4°9 
Offences against good order .............. 0°4 4 0°6 7 0°5 
Offences not included in preceding ........ 61 8°5 2 0°3 63 4°7 
OUME er icicares cients einatcer sets: 1,127 157°5 72 11°6 | 1,199 89°8 





The following statement shows the character of the principal offences 
for which prisoners were tried during each year since 1889, and affords 
material for interesting study. Cases which from various causes were 
not proceeded with are included under the heading of “Other Offences” 
in the table; while since 1892 the returns have allowed of the exclu- 
sion of those persons against whom the Attorney-General found no 


bal: -—— 





| | | | { 
Offences. | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. 
| 
MEGOL: -..<:.:acnncho sasanapee 13 9 17 7 15 18 10 12 5 7 
Attempted murder............ 9 8 7 6 7 + 4 3 4 5 


pS Se er 16 25 25 19 58 16 31 13 22 20 
Wounding maliciously, unlaw-| 65} 118} 116; 111; 121) 119 99} 100; 101; 119 

fully. 
Rape, and attempts to commit} 12 14 21 18 14 14 17 19 17 19 


Assaults on children .......... 27 24 16 26 18 8 36 36 53; 13 
Indecent assaults ......... .. 93} 385| 48 48 | 40 30/ 20| 21} 39] 52 
Unnatural offences ............ 10 35 20 29 15 12 6 12 10 16 
RMNBEMTAY ro ty SI Ae cele conocer le foretere 23 ZT 22 21 17 38 27 22 11 15 


Kobbery with violence, includ-| 79 47 39 40 50 50 71 30 36 21 
ing garrotting. 
Larceny and receiving stolen} 267 | 237 | 263 | 261 | 223 | 279 | 205 200 | 260 | 228 
property. 
Stealing in a dwelling, includ-| 166 91 84 | 154 78 85 73 69 70 72 
ing burglary. 
Forgery and uttering ........ 109 87 89 | 147 
Stealing from the person ......| 7 56 61 44 
Obtaining money, etc., under, 87 94 73 57 52 48 46 46 56 35 
false pretences. 
| 
| 














Embezzlement ........:....... 38 25 60 48 24 22 27 37 22 il 
TIORBO-BUCMIIE s . oi c nbc ccc cscs 71 74 50 40 63 54 50 54 60 58 
Cattle-stealing ......64......0 25 26 35 19 15 17 25 51 28 24 
Sheep-stealing ................ 20 19 4 | 14 28 16 40 55 44 26 
oe aS oe ee 15 9 14 46 31 23 16 6 15 
Other offences ...............: 430 500 516 | 434 351 378 | 429) 483) 362 344 

Total Committals...... 1,575 | 1,554 | 1,575 | 1,589 | 1,336 1,342 | 1,340 | 1,368 | 1,330 | 1,199 


\ 
ce apg eg a ES A LS 


The scope of this work does not admit of the particulars of offences 
being set out in great detail, but if the returns be analysed it will be 
found that, as experience has shown elsewhere, the seasons have @ 
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marked effect upon conduct ; besides this, however, there is apparently 
a periodicity in crimes sufficiently curious to afford food for speculation. 
Perhaps the strongest examples of this periodicity are in connection 
with crimes of blood, «te. those of murder, manslaughter, and 
maliciously wounding ; and with crimes against females, and unnatural 
offences. 


GAOLS. 


There are in New South Wales 60 gaols of all kinds; of these 8 
are principal gaols, 15 minor gaols, and 37 police gaols. The total 
number of cells in all gaols is 2,220. There is accommodation for 2,068 
prisoners in separate cells, and for 4,806 when more than one prisoner 
sleeps in a cell, exclusive of the accommodation afforded by 22 separate 
cells in the lunatic ward of Parramatta Gaol, and of that for 108 
prisoners in the “associated huts” at Trial Bay Prison. Until quite 
recently prisoners in gaol were classified into various groups, deter- 
mined principally by length of sentence. The members of the different 
divisions associated with one another both at meals and in the particular 
prison-yard allotted to them for exercise. This association for several 
hours during the day was undoubtedly productive of much mutual 
contamination, and it was chiefly with a view to minimising this evil 
that the system known as “restricted association” was introduced. A 
commencement was made in connection with Berrima Gaol, where the 
system was inaugurated on the 13th October, 1897. Exclusive of Trial 
Bay, the two metropolitan prisons only are now conducted on the old 
methods, while it has also been found possible to extend a modified 
form of the system to thirty-five of the police gaols. Under this arrange- 
ment confinees take their meals in their cells and associate only at work, 
religious instruction, and exercise. At night the cells are lighted up 
till a reasonable hour, and well-conducted prisoners are allowed the 
privilege of reading wholesome and interesting books. Judging by the 
marked improvement already noticeable in gaol discipline, the system 
bids fair to be a gratifying success. On the 31st December, 1898, 
there were 2,081 prisoners, exclusive of debtors, in confinement, thus 
distributed :— 

















| Accommo- 
| nae dation— 

Prisons. | Prisoners. one prisoner Sumer 
| per cell. cell. 

eee 
Principal gaols ..... | 1,628 | 1,512 | 3,005 
Minor gaols ......... | 329, | 314 972 
Police gaols ......... | 124 242 829 
Otel ero cctes: 2,081 2,068 4,806 
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The total number of prisoners received under sentence into the various 
gaols throughout the colony during the year 1898 was 12,940, exclusive 
of debtors. Of these, 6,034 were received at Darlinghurst Gaol, and 
3,076 at Biloela Gaol, Sydney. The following table gives the number 
of prisoners received into gaol under sentence for the last ten years with 
the proportion per 100,000 of mean population :— 











| 
Year. | Males. Females. | Total. a Sas he 
1889 | 9,299 3,983 12,882 | 1,208 
1890 9,203 3,084 12,287 1,115 
1891 | 9,553 3,257 12,810 1,120 
1892 10,677 3,106 13,783 1,167 
1893 10,704 3,149 13,853 1,144 
1894 10,436 3,100 13,536 1,094 
1895 10,472 3,130 13,602 | 1,075 
1896 11,224 | 3,061 14,285 1,109 
1897 9,923 | 2,851 12,774 975 
969 


1898 10,197 | 2,743 12,940 





As the table shows, there has been a marked decrease in proportion 
to population of persons received into gaol during the ten-year period 
1889-98, but how far this is due to more enlightened penological 
methods, to the spread of education, and to general improvement in 
social condition it is difficult to estimate. 

The average number of persons in confinement during the year has 
not been ascertained, but the number in detention at the close of each 
year is known, and the figures for ten years will be found in the following 
statement. Taking one year with another, these figures may be accepted 
as fairly representing the average daily number for each year given. 
Prisoners have been classified under two heads—those under sentence, 
and those awaiting trial, debtors being excluded. 


—— $$ 





In confinement. 
Under | Awaiting 














Year. sentence. trial. 
Males. | Females. Total. 
1889 2,036 | 322 2,358 2.230 125 
1890 2,138 281 2,419 2,290 129 
1891 2,325 | 291 2,616 | 2,489 127 
1892 2,345 268 2,613 | 2,484 ) 129 
1893 | -- 2.232 208 2,440 | 2,295 145 
1894 | 2,000 | 252 2,602 2,469 | 1383 
1895 | 2,257 | 240 | 2,497 | 2,345 | 152 
1896 i= ZAlsi 217 2,354 2,216 138 
1897 | 2,015 242 | 2,257 2,136 | 121 
1898 | 1,894 187 | 2,081 1,934 | 147 
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As in the case of the arrests, the largest number of prisoners at 
any age-period is of those whose ages range from 25 to 30 years, while 
proportionately to the a eee the age-group 35 to 40 years is most 
productive of criminals, with 2,305 per 100,000 inhabitants ; followed 
by 40 to 45 years, with 2,269 ; 25 to 30 years, with 2,110; and 30 to 
35 years, with 1,816 per 100,000 of population. The following table 
gives the number and ages of persons sentenced to penal servitude, 
labour, or imprisonment during the year 1898. Sentence of death 
was recorded against 5 male prisoners, but in four cases it was com- 
muted to imprisonment for life. Whipping was administered in the 
case of 2 males, who were both under 17 years of age. 






























































S To Imprisonment. 
= e & Total Prisoners 
A o Sentenced. 
3 a 2 With Labour. | Without Labour. 
= = 
Ages. rs ' ) 
| | | | | | 
| | ay 
wn os} wn 3 NR cs - | mn I 4 = D2 3 = 
4/8i¢/8|/ 9418/8 )/4/18/18)2 |) 8) 8 
al\e ||| A | & - = Fy Be | A fe = 
= — — = = a | aaa a ama a as | | 
| 
7 and under 15... 12 12 37 37 | 49 | 49 
150 oe 20m 2 | 288 41) 320) 314) 87 | 401, 604} 128| 732 
20 =~, 95 .. 1 8 | 403 | 93 | 496 | 494 | 229! 723 | 906 | 322 | 1,298 
2  ,, UP Baral obllsotlkeal | .. | 900 ;122 |1,022 |1,259 | 355 |1,614 | 2,181 |} 477 | 2,658 
30. 35 .....| 1] ..]18]}.. | 552 {111 | 663 |1,010 | 391 {1,401 | 1,581 | 502] 2,083 
| | { i 
35 is, ADL Aas alah called ose 7401408 | 582 | 896 | 343 |1,239 | 1,387 | 452 | 1,839 
40 ,, sania! 6 | 1} 336] 81 | 417 | 742] 269 |1,011 | 1,085 | 351 | 1,436 
| j 
ys ae 50g 6 | 1] 246 | 64 | 310} 533) 167} 700} 785 | 232 | 1,017 
50S, 55 ane 4|..] 156 a 190 | 436] 115] 551 596 | 149| 745 
56 es TOON ev tyes eon enze 1 | 126 | 260] 41] 301| 378| 55| 433 
G0 and over ........ 8 182 | 16 - 198 | 4551 59] 5l4| 645| 75] 720 
Sees Ne _ oad 
| | “ i _ | 
Total iencseee 5|..|95| 8 |3,661 684 6,436 |2,056 |8,492 |10,197 es 3 |12,940 
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Taking the returns from all the gaols, it will be found that 8,683 dis- 
tinct persons were convicted during the year 1898, of whom 7,509 were 
males, and 1,174 were females. The following table shows, in age 
groups, the number of distinct persons of the male sex who were convicted 
once and more than once during 1898, any convictions they may have 
undergone in previous years being disregarded. In the figures given 
the returns from all the gaols have been combined, and each person 
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debited with the total number of sentences received, whether served in 
one prison or in more than one. 





Males Convicted during 1898, with Ages and Number of Times Convicted. 
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These figures disclose some interesting facts. It is sad to see that the 
large number of 65 boys under 16 years of age had to be sent to gaol ; 
but it is well known that the problem of dealing with juvenile offenders 
is one of the most serious and embarrassing that the magistrates have 
to cope with, especially as, until the month of August of the year 
1895, there was no Reformatory in the colony to which boys of the 
criminal class could be sent. In the absence of such an institution, the 
magistrates, unwilling to subject boys of tender age to the contaminating 
influences of a gaol, “generally ignored the criminal charges and sent 
them to the nautical school- ship Sobraon as deserted or neglected 
children. This, though the lesser of two evils, was manifestly “unfair 
to the class of children for whom the Sobraon was primarily intended, 
and largely increased the difficulties of its management. Some fow 
years ago extensive buildings were erected at Rookwood for the accom- 
modation of criminal boys s, but they were put to other uses. The 
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Carpenterian Reformatory has now been established for boys who have 
been convicted of criminal offences. Particulars of the Institution are 
given under Education and also Social Condition. 


A remarkable feature of the foregoing table is the large number of per- 
sons sent to gaol more than once during the year. The prisoners with 
two or more convictions numbered 1,545, while their convictions were 
4,233. The list of second convictions commences with a boy of under 
11 years and ends with a man who had passed his seventy-fifth year ; 
the third convictions are headed by a lad of 16, and so on, as the list 
shows. One man, whose age was between 50 and 55 years, was con- 
victed no less than 25 times, and 19 convictions were recorded against 
another prisoner in the age-group 75-80 during the year. The offence 
of drunkenness is mainly responsible for the somewhat large number of 
re-convictions, but the establishment of the proposed penitentiary and 
asylum for inebriates will, it is hoped, have the effect of checking these 
continual reappearances. ‘The number of males under 21 years of age 
sent to gaol was 683, and of these 92 were convicted more than once. 


There were 1,174 females imprisoned during the year 1898, of whom 
the large proportion of 485, or 41:3 per cent., were convicted more than 
once. The convictions of girls under 21 years of age numbered 97, and 
of these 23 were imprisoned more than once. One woman was convicted 
as many as 19 times during the year, two had 18 convictions recorded 
against them, two were convicted 17 times, and two were convicted 16 
times during the year. The following table shows the number of 
females imprisoned, their ages, and number of convictions during the 
year :— 








| Females Convicted during 1898, with Ages and Number of Times Convicted. 
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The Shaftesbury Reformatory, situated near the south head of Port 
Jackson, was established fer the reception of girls under 16 years of age 
who had fallen into crime, and at the end of 1898 there were 19 children 
in the institution for reformatory purposes. 

The persons who figure in the two preceding tables as having been 
convicted several times during the year are the drunkards, the vagrants, 
and the petty thieves. Naturally the more serious offenders are rarely 
afforded an opportunity of appearing before the Courts twice in one 

ear. 

: A very large proportion of the prisoners received into gaol on summary 
conviction consists of persons who were imprisoned in default of pay- 
ment of fines. In 1898 fully 71 per cent. of the total summary 
convictions consisted of such persons. Doubtless many of these were 
too poor to pay the fines, so that it would appear that their poverty was 
more accountable for their imprisonment than the actual breach of law 
committed by them. The question of introducing legislation to obviate 
this anomaly is under consideration. 

The punishments awarded to offenders vary from nominal imprison- 
ment to the supreme penalty of death. Prisoners under sentence of 
hard labour are, after examination by the medical officer, given such 
work as the prison. authorities consider comes within the meaning of the 
sentence. Penal servitude is not awarded for a shorter term than three 
years. In the case of male prisoners it is taken to mean hard labour 
on the roads or other public works, and in the case of female prisoners, 
hard labour in gaol. The punishment is practically the same as hard 
labour. Prisoners undergoing a sentence of imprisonment without 
labour are treated differently from others, and if they entirely maintain 
and clothe themselves they are exempted from any work, otherwise they 
contribute to their own support by performing such labour as may be 
provided. Under section 405 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
a prisoner who has been convicted of a felony attended with violence to 
the person, or committed by the offender when armed, or by means of 
any threat, is liable to be kept in irons for a portion of his term of 
imprisonment, but not extending beyond the first three years. 

The effect of punishment in reforming criminals, or in restraining 
them from the commission of crime, is a subject upon which a great 
deal has been written. It is certain that in New South Wales there 
has been a great decrease in crime, but it seems equally certain that 
this satisfactory state of things is due to an improvement in the 
material and intellectual condition of the whole community, and not to 
any deterrent effect which punishment has had upon the criminal. 

A summary of sentences imposed upon offenders affords little clue to 
the gravity of the offences committed. Thus, for simple larceny the 
sentences of imprisonment ranged from under 2 days to 5 and under 10 
years ; for common assault, from under 2 days to 1 and under 2 years ; 
for maliciously injuring property, from under 1 month to imprisonment 
during Governor's pleasure ; for receiving stolen property, from under 
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2 days to under 5 years ; for begging alms, from under 2 days to under 
6 months ; and for perjury, from 1 to under 5 years. The great anomaly 
disclosed by these sentences might disappear if the circumstances 
attending each individual case were considered, but the scope of this 
work only admits of the facts in regard to the sentences themselves 
being recorded. 

The following summaries give a classification for 1898, according to 
the length of the sentences and the nature of the offences; the two pre- 
vious tables show the number of distinct persons sentenced, while the 
figures in the two following statements refer to the number of offences 
punished, the same person in some instances having been sentenced 
several times in the course of the year :— 
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It will be seen that the sentence of death was passed on five males, 
In one case only was it carried out, the prisoner being convicted of 
carnal knowledge of a child, and in the other four cases it was commuted 
to imprisonment for life. Of the persons included in the column “ Until 
order complied with, etc.,” 78 were wife and child deserters against 
whom there were unsatisfied maintenance orders, and of the remaining 
5 persons 4 were ordered to be imprisoned under warrant for debt, and 
1 for want of sureties. 


The classification of sentences aceordin 
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nature of the offences for which females afer imprisonment in 1898 
is given below. In 18 cases only, out of 2,743, was the length of 
sentence one year or over. The longest sentences passed on female 
offenders during the year appear in the group “5 years and under 
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i0,” manslaughter being the offence in all three instances. In no 
instance was the penalty of imprisonment for life suffered, and sen- 
tence of death was not recorded against any female during the year. 
The terms for which women are sentenced are much shorter than those 
of men, as their offences, generally speaking, are much lighter. As 
shown in the subjoined statement, the total offences of females during 
1898 amounted to 2,743. Of these, 2,473, or more than 90 per 
cent., represented offenges against good order, such as drunkenness 
riotous behaviour, using bad language, and vagrancy :— 


Length of Sentences. 
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The existing buildings for the reception of female prisoners are un- 
satisfactory, both as regards facilities for segregating the various classes 
of offenders, and also on account of expenses of management. It is 
proposed, however, to establish a large metropolitan prison for females, 
where all but short-sentenced country prisoners could be dealt with on 
more economic and scientific lines. 

Allusion has already been made to the number of persons with more 
than one conviction recorded against them during 1898. It is interest- 
ing to compare these figures with the records of previous years, which 
are given below as far back as 1889, beyond which year the statistics 
of reconvictions are not entirely reliable. The table also gives a 
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statement of the average number of offences committed by each person 
confined :— 


Prisoners sent to Gaol Average number of 

















more than once. | CESS CUES NOe | Offences Committed. 
Year. ae! | 
Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. 
| 
| | | | | | 
1ss9 | 1,224 | 663 | 3,126 2,539 | 2-6 3:8 
1890 | 1,196 | 565 | 3,165 2200 aes 3:9 
1891 | 1,285 | 584 3,431 | 2,457 2-7 4:2 
1892 1,787 | 586 4,828 2 326 2:7 4:0 
1893 | 1,642 | 567 4,141 2.328 2°5 4°] 
1894 1,572 | 576 4,093 2,331 26 40 
1895 | 1,573 577 4,249 2.338 | 2°7 | 4°] 
1896 | 1,751 | 539 4,679 | 2,363 27 | 4:4 
1897 1,478 514 3,944 2,115 2°7 | 4°] 
1898 1,545 AS5 4,233 2.054 27 i” 4:2 





From the evidence of the above table there would appear to be a 
constant reappearance of the same faces before the Courts to account 
for so high an average of reconvictions. ‘The proportion of habitual 
offenders, if those with previous convictions may be so termed, is 
remarkable, and will perhaps be better illustrated by the following 
table than by the one just given. The returns only include convictions 
within the year named, convictions in a previous year being dis- 
regarded. If all convictions had been included, the proportion for 1898 
would, in all likelihood, have been about 28 per cent. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that these figures are considerakly swollen by the 
constant reappearance in gaol of persons charged with the pseudo-crime 
of drunkenness. Out of 8,683 persons committed to prison during 
1898, 2,645, or over 30 per cent., were incarcerated on this charge :— 


| 


_—— 











AS ahs Std prisoners | — Percentage of prisoners prisoners 
previous convictions. | | previous convictions, 

| 
1889 292 1894 93:3 
te 22:2 1895 | 235 
1891 | 21°3 | 1896 23°65 
1892 26°4 | 1897 22'5 
cet 23°6 | 1898 23-4 

! | 
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It is to be regretted that at present it is impossible to give more 
information concerning prisoners with previous convictions than is 
recorded in the previous table and on page 346; but for future issues of 
this book statistics of this kind will be available. The International 
Union for Criminal Legislation, for the purpose of strengthening society 
in its defence against “the enemy,” recommends the introduction of an 
elaborate system under which notice of every conviction for crime 
shall be sent by the police to the office in which the birth of the 
convicted person was registered, so that the Registrar of the district 
may be enabled to keep a record of the career of a criminal from 
birth to death. Apart, however, from the costliness of the system, the 
times are not yet ripe for such an innovation ; and even if it were 
adopted, it would be several years before results of any value for 
statistical purposes could be obtained. 


The number of distinct persons committed to gaol under sentence 
during each of the past ten years is given in the following table. The 
number fluctuated considerably during the period under review, but 
there is ample evidence in this table, taken in conjunction with that on 
page 324, showing the trials in the superior courts, that crime is steadily 
diminishing :— 


Persons. | Year. Persons. . 
| 





Year. 

| 
1889 8,327 || 1894 9,215 
1890 7,939 | 1895 | 9,165 
1891 8791 | 1896 | 9,724 
1892 8,957 | 1897 | 8,872 
1893 9,369 1898 | 8,683 








Under Act 4 Vic. 29 a Visiting Justice is appointed to visit each 
gaol. He is empowered to hear and determine all complaints which 
may be made against a prisoner of disobeying the rules of the gaol, or 
of having committed any offence, and may pass a sentence of confine- 
ment in a solitary cell for a term not exceeding seven days. In cases 
of persistent insubordination, a charge upheld before two or more 
Justices of the Peace renders the prisoner liable to a sentence of close 
confinement for one month ; and if the culprit is a prisoner convicted 
of felony, or serving a sentence of hard labour, a punishment of personal 
correction may be awarded. In no instance was a sentence of whipping 
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carried out in 1898. The number of punishments inflicted upon 
refractory prisoners during the last ten years is given as follows:— 





Prisoners punished in gaols. 





Percentage of 
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1889 | 1195 | 3831 | 1,526 10°0 
1890 | 1,458 | 266 | 1,724 11°8 
1891 | 1,235 | 304 | ~~ 1,539 10°1 
1892 | 1,412 317 1,729 | 10°5 
1893 | 1,053 234 | = 1,287 10°9 
1894 | 982 300 | 1,282 11°0 
1895 1,077 228 | ‘1,805 111 
1896s | 924 247 1,171 12:2 
1897 1,146 226 «=| ~=«1,872 12:4 
1898 1,262 216 | = (1,478 | 13°5 





It is confidently expected that the new system of restricted associa- 
tion will have the effect of considerably reducing infractions of gaol 
discipline, since under its operations the evilly-disposed will have 
smaller opportunities of contaminating the better class of prisoners. 

There were 85 persons—81 males and 4 females—imprisoned fer 
debt during the year 1898. As the time of detention as a rule only 
extended over a short period, the number of debtors in confinement at 
any one time was not large, and on the 81st December, 1898, there 
was only 1 male in gaol for debt. The number of persons sent to 
gaol for debt during each of the last ten years will be found in the 
following table :— 





Females. | Total. | Year. | Males. 




















Year. | Males. | Females. Total. 
| 

1889 ef ] 7 1894 54 4 58 

1890 | 69 74 61 1895 70 4 fi 

1891 | 45 | 45 1896 52 2 54 

1892 | 84 | ... 54 1897 50 ] 51 

1893 | 85 3 58 | 1898 81 4 85 
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The dietary scale in New South Wales prisons comprises bread, 
maize-meal, meat, vegetables, salt, sugar, and riceor barley. For males 
the quantity of bread supplied ranges from 12 oz. to 24 oz. daily, 
according to length of sentence and quality of labour performed, the 
minimum quantity being supplied to prisoners serving sentences not 
exceeding six months, and the maximum to prisoners serving sentences 
with harder labour, such as road-work, excavating, stone-cutting, black- 
smithing, etc. The quantity of meat supplied ranges from 4 oz. to 16 oz. 
daily. ‘To females, 8 oz. of bread and 4 oz. of meat are supplied where 
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a sentence not exceeding six months is being served, and these quantities 
are increased to 16 oz. of bread and 12 oz. of meat where harder labour, 
such as washing, is performed. For prisoners in solitary confinement 
the daily allowance is restricted to 16 oz. of bread. Debtors, prisoners 
under civil process, those awaiting trial, under remand, or detained as 
witnessses for want of bail receive a diet of 16 oz. bread, 8 oz. maize- 
meal, 16 oz. meat, and small quantities of vegetables, salt, rice, sugar, etc. 

The following table gives the number of the prisoners employed in the 
principal and minor gaols at the end of 1898, and those engaged in the 
principal callings. In some of the gaols there are no means oi finding 
suitable employment of a profitable or useful nature, otherwise the 
number shown could be very much increased; and it must also be 
remembered that there are many prisoners whose services are not avail- 
able for labour, such as those whose sentences do not carry hard labour, 
and those exempt from work on account of medical and other reasons. 
The net value of the labour done during 1898 amounted to £20,547, 
but this sum is taken to refer exclusively to labour of a productive 
character. 





Carpenters and assistants... 3i Beokbinders..........-3.,...... 17 
er ens es see sto 22 WEG aio. Sghiatce soteiincedses 19 
Blacksmiths and assistants 22 Washing and Gardening ... 68 
gt bye SPA Ae RE 22 School and Store assistants 1} 
ORISA Pace gs spe eso 1] Hospital attendants ......... 18 
Stonecutters and assistants 9 POO a hate sce oc onspsuiine gods 14 
EMDOUPOER Fi na cminscrekikowesore 144 Meche OPK oi so.05 ic dunccsve sce 86 
BrashmaRers: \>..is.02.s555.400. 9 Sweepers and cleaners ...... 191 
Matmakers =: 7. 200<5c.0s0c.ss008 4] Cooks’ Assistants ..,.....06 96 
Shoomakers ...........0ssceeeees 79 Other employments ......... 661 
PRUIOES cos apes seem cee cee cere 151 

MIGGMIRIOPE (oe, cos tsen esses 43 Total employed .......... 1,771 


Among those classed as engaged in “other employments” are 
included 88 prisoners working at the Trial Bay Breakwater. Prisoners 
under sentence of penal servitude, of hard labour on the roads 
and public works, or of imprisonment with hard labour, become 
eligible for employment upon the public works at Trial Bay Prison 
under the following conditions :—Prisoners under sentence of from 
three to five years, who have not been punished for misconduct 
within the previous six months, and are favourably recommended by 
their gaolers, at a period twelve months before they would become 
eligible for discharge under the ordinary remission regulations, and in 
anticipation of such discharge ; under sentence of five to ten years, with 
similar conditions as regards conduct, at a period of two years anterior 
to discharge; and under sentence of ten years and upwards, at a period 
of two years and six months anterior to discharge. The prisoners em- 
ployed in the construction of the breakwater, the coftrol of which is 
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now vested in the Prisons Department, receive a small sum of money, 
and are supplied with rations, as well as with clothing which is not of 
the prison pattern. 

Besides the foregoing, there were at the close of the year 1898 as 
many as 310 prisoners who were not employed. The reasons for such 
exemption will be found in the following statement :—- 





In hospitals ..............+2++«- 49 Recentarrivals, not settowork 24 
Inicellg een see terete 11 Under separate treatment ....., il 
Under medical treatment ... 26 Not under sentence (including 
Exempt from work ............ 13 debtors) secs een eee 144 
Prisoners’ delegates............ 14 in transite aeesce-- eee 2 
Keeping themselves............ ] 

Incapablesvin. vee ee 15 Lota lee ieee eee OL O 


Persons whose cases have not yet been disposed of are allowed 
to see their legal advisers and others who may visit them in refer- 
ence to their trial. It is not required that they shall wear prison 
clothing; and other privileges, consistent with safe custody, are 
granted to them. Persons under examination are not allowed to have 
any communication made to them while in the prison except by their 
legal advisers, unless such a proceeding is specially sanctioned by the 
Justice conducting the examination. 

By continuous good conduct and industry prisoners become eligible 
for a remission of sentence, in accordance with the following scale :— 
Sentences exceeding twelve months but not exceeding five years, one-sixth 
oi the term ; sentences beyond five but not exceeding ten years, one-fifth 
of the term ; and sentences of more than ten years, one-fourth of the. 
term. Prisoners in gaol for the first time, undergoing sentences of over 
six months and not exceeding twelve months, may receive a remission 
of four days for each month; prisoners in gaol for the second time, 
undergoing sentences of over six months, and not exceeding twelve 
months, a remission of three days for each month; prisoners in gaol 
three or more times, undergoing sentences of over six months, and not 
exceeding twelve months, a remission of two days for each month; 
prisoners in gaol for the first time, undergoing sentences of over three 
months, and not exceeding six months, a remission of three days for 
each month. Prisoners serving sentences commuted from capital con- 
victions are not entitled to a remission, but their cases may be specially 
considered. Remissions are not granted where the sentence does not 
exceed three months. 

Under section 409 of the Criminal Law Amendmen Act a prisoner 
under sentence may be granted a written license to be at large within 
specified limits during the unexpired portion of his sentence. Sureties 
are required, unless under exceptional circumstances, for good behaviour 
and observance of the conditions of the license. The prisoner who is 
liberated is required to report himself periodically to the police, and is 
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liable to have his license cancelled and to be committed to gaol to 
undergo the remainder of his sentence upon any breach of the condi- 
tions upon which he was released. This system was first adopted in 
September, 1891, and at the end of 1898 it had been put in force in 
161 cases—those of 157 malesand 4 females. Of the 161 licenses issued, 
there were on December 31, 1898, 80 still in force, 65 had expired, and 
in 14 cases the balance of the sentence had been remitted and the 
license cancelled, while in only 2 cases was the license-holder returned to 
gaol to complete his sentence. 

When the neglected state in which many of the prisoners are received 
is considered, it may be said that the death-rate in gaols is light, and it 
shows, moreover, signs of decreasing. More especially in the country 
districts, the gaols are frequently called upon to receive persons in the 
last stages of disease, whose proper destination should rather have been 
a hospital or an asylum. ‘This causes an undue inflation of the prison 
death-rate, and it may be said that in over 90 per cent. of the total 
deaths during 1898 the cause should be looked for in diseases originating 
prior to reception in gaol. A comparison between the death-rate in 
gaols and that of the general population it is difficult to make, but it 
may be said generally that the death-rate of all persons received into 
gaol is at present not greater than that of the general population of 
like ages, while the death-rate of habitual criminals is largely below the 
average. In the following table the number of deaths, exclusive of 
those resulting from executions, is given for 1880 and subsequent 
periods, together with the death-rate per 1,000 of the average number 
of prisoners in confinement during the year. This average has been 
obtained for every year by taking the mean of the numbers in confine- 
ment at the end of that year and at the end of the preceding year :-— 


| Deaths. 














Death-rate per 
Year. | ; 1,000 persons 
| in confinement. 
| Males Females. Total. 
isso. | ~S87 i 37. | 18°85 
1885 39 11 50 | 19°90 
1890 24 2 26 | 10°84 
1891 37 3 40 | 15°86 
1892 36 4, | 40 | 15°27 
1893 28 6 34 | 13°42 
1894. 29 2 | 24 9°49 
1895 9 | 3 | 2 8°61 
1896 28 | 2 | 30 12°29 
1897 22 | me 22 9°47 
1898 =| 6-20 l |; @1 9°40 





Since 1893 returns have been obtained of the height of all persons 
committed to gaol, and the following results, which relate. to the 7,509 
males incarcerated during 1898, are given merely as a curiosity of 
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criminal statistics. No comparison with the general population can be 
made, as no data for such a comparison exist :— 





Age Groups. 
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1 (2 and|25 ries aaalas and/40 and|45 and/|50 and 55 and 60-an al Total. 
‘9t0 15.) , 509, | wader| under] under] under| under| under| under, under, a 
| agmeacole | 25. 30. 35. 40. 45. | 50. 55. | 60. | 7 
| | | | | | | | | | 
Under 4ft.6in...| 7 1 | | | 2 eesrsan en aperegeey oa 11 
4ft. Gin. ...... 6 | 2| a eee a ee 9 
"Oh 5 Salar i | Feuer 3 meal | ; 1] .. oe lene iY 1 5 
att. Sin. _.....| -6 a/ .. | ale ee ee (eens eee] eee 9 
4ft. 9in. ...... Fabs koa Sill on es 15 | eat) 1 | 1 eee 1 
<2 59s) «| 3 aa 4 Sita. 1 Pee ures = 2 a : if 11 
O90, Tim. 2. 3 3 ee 7 a | 3 1 1 oe 2 | 5 26 
SEC ee tre ae 3 9 cf 4 3 12 2 + | 1 3 49 
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Sit. -2in. ...... 6 39! 22 56 33) 28 35 22 17 15 27 300 
O65 Me 5 74 | 46 | 117 90 66 | 41 49 34 17 30 569 
Th ah | aera ge 3 91 59 | 169 97; 98 94 49 41 2 48 780 
Of. 6: 2 | 74 75 | 191 | 147] 12% 98 87 | 50 40 58] 943 
Git Gime 3 113 | 127 | 274] 212! 176] 484 99 ~~ =64 41 67 | 1,310 
Sf. Tm. ......- A 85 99 | 257 | 163 177); 114 86 69 37 “1 | 1,158 
Dit Sine en 2 51} 67! 212] 166 142 83 63 55 33 41 915 
5ft. in. 1... .. | 28| 38! 151} 94 74] 68] 37| 98] i8| 30] 566 
Sft..10:in. -...... ae 15 26 85 64 60 31 bl | 12 14 12 350 
O fb. krcin- wes 7 12 42 38 31 23 10 | 8 3 7 181 
oo EE ney 6 2 37 146; li; WwW 6 6 + 2 109 
Sth Hiss 4/ 8 7 Srliees 6 4 3 1 2 46 
SPA epi aneaoed re eee Shee so | wer leer oe: 2} 10 
GifU sme wee ee oe 5 1 JE Pear 1 onal : 3 
Gite nen ue Sr does ne 1 - | | 1 
Total ...... 65 | 618 | 602 |1,640 [2152 1,024 | 761 | 562 | 403 | 265 | 417 | 7,509 











A similar return relating to the 1,174 females committed to gaol in 
the course of the year 1898 shows the following results :— 
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Height. 16 to [24 and|25 and 30 analss and/|40 andlas and/50 and|55 andl, aoa Total. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


In the early days of settlement the spectacle of judicial executions 
must have been extremely common. Offences which are now sum- 
marily dealt with by magistrates, and deemed sufficiently punished by 
imprisonment for two or three months, were in some cases punishable 
by death. This barbarous system lasted until about the year 1852, 
when the offences of stealing from a dwelling money or goods to the 
value of £5, and of killing or stealing horses, cattle, or sheep, were removed 
from the category of capital crimes. Five years later the punishment 
of death was abolished in the following cases :—Riotous destruction of 
buildings and machinery, riotous assembling, rescue of a person convicted 
of murder, seducing a person in the Royal Navy from duty, inciting to 
mutiny, administering unlawful oaths purporting to bind the person 
taking the same to commit any treason or murder, breaking prison, 
escaping from lawful custody more than once, smuggling while armed, 
shooting at any vessel, or maliciously shooting or maiming any officer of 
the Navy or Revenue Service. Executions have been less numerous of 
late years than formerly, the dread penalty being carried out in only a 
small proportion of cases wherein the death sentence has been pronounced. 
The number of executions since 1825 is given herewith. In three years 
only have there been no executions. Four females have been hanged 
during the period in question :— 















































: S| eed. 
Year. | as re ink | bt ania ‘ton : | ft acesona fiona. 
1825 | Ba OA eae AN eB 4 || 1875 8 2 
1996 | +72 |. Qt. | 18hh| 8 2 || 1876 15 4 
1827 | 93° | . 99 SBR: “10 5 || 1877 9 2 
1828 106 | 28 || 1853 | 4 2 1878 | 12 1 
1829 | 112 | 652 1854 | ll 6 || 1879 | 21 1 
1830 | 136 | 50 | 1855 | 12 5* | 1880 | 21 4 
1831 | 143 | 382 || 1856 7 dae Ga | 1851 6 2 
1832 | 156 ' 12 || 1857 9 | 4 || 1982 | 14 3 
1833 135 | 381 1858 9 1 | 1883 9 1 
1834 148 44 || 1859 10 | 7 || 1884 8 2 
1835 142 40 | 1860 11 5* || 1885 ll 3 
1836 79 26 || 1861 32 | 2 | 1886 22 2 
1837 | 90 | 12 || 1862 18 6 || 1887 4 4 
1838 | 130 | 19 1863 16 6 1888 sy fe 
1839 | 53 | 22 | 1864 5 2 1889 4 3* 
1840 13 | 8 | 1865 10 3 1890 1 1 
1841 27 | 18 || 1866 | 20 6 1891 6 3 
1842 A734 18 4) 1867 19 4 | 1992 4; 1 
1843 22 gs || 1868 13 | 5 || 1893 8 | 5 
1844 22 | S* || 1869 Oe Ree oo 1894 8 | 5 
1845 15 3 1870 ar Pane 1895 (a ne. 
1946.3 1 i871 | ll | 38 || 1896 4} 1 
1847 | 10 6 || 1872 | 19 | 38 || 1897 7 | 8 
1848 | 6 5 || 1873 10} “4 1898 5 | 1 
1849 | 6 "8 ite 7 Oe a Ys Rees aclee | 





ee be 


* One female. 
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During the seventy-four years embraced in the table just given, 2,351 
persons were sentenced to death, and of these, 1,736 were condemned 
during the first eighteen years. For the whole period the executions 
numbered 646, of which 466 were.carried out during the first eighteen 
years. 


A study of the statistics of judicial executions in New South Wales 
prior to the year 1842 will make it abundantly plain that the barbarous 
system of taking life for insufficient cause, so far from striking terror 
into the hearts of would-be criminals, had the effect of lowering the 
moral tone of the whole community, and, therefore, of making some of 
its members more prone to commit the very offences which the punish- 
ment was intended to prevent. The death penalty is now imposed for 
murder, attempt at murder, rape, and setting fire to a dwelling knowing 
that there is a person therein; it is, however, generally carried out for 
murder only. The following statement shows the number of con 
victions and executions for the offences named for a period of twenty 
seven years :— 


Murder and | 
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| Attempt at Murder. | Rape. 
Year. [Sas - = 
| Convie- | Execu- Convic- Execu- 
| ions. tions. tions. tions. 
| | 
1871 9 | 33 Zan leeceecee 
1872 14 | 3 Dienkaeseces 
1873 9 4 La | cre ee 
1874 ff 2 if l 
1875 one! 1 | .2 
1876 12 AO esr ee, 
1877 4 2 5 | seeeee 
1878 8 l ee ar 
1879 | 1 ee seaae 5 1 
1ss0 15 4 Gain 
1881 | 3 1 3 1 
1882 10 3 ye eecerere 
1883 8 | 1 Lee Gus coacs 
1884 7 2 | eee Meese 
1885 9 3 Zen |) Wereeces 
1886 TOs 2 1 Oe ee 
1887 SPiNeeoee: 1 | 4* 
1888 | 2 On ee 
1889 3 | 3 1 | eee 
1890 1 Lee oe 
1891 — 5 3 1 | 
1892 4 } Ces ery ey rane Wee ae 
1893 | 6 5 Set eee 
1894 | 7 ie ee on fee 
1895 5 | ? See 
18996 | 4 eee — 
1897 3 2 | 4 | 1 
1898 | oe eee ) 1 | J 





* Mount Rennie case ; convicted in 1886. 
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The last execution for rape prior to the single cases appearing in 1897 
and 1898 took place shortly after the close of the year 1886, when four 
youths were hanged. Since then, as shown by the table just given, 
there have been only fifteen capital convictions on this charge, while the 
prison records show but five cases of convictions for attempt to commit 
rape during the same period. It would be rash to argue that the execu- 
tions in 1887 have exercised a salutary effect upon persons disposed to 
commit this crime, for there has been no diminution in the number of 
persons committed for trial. With more reason it might be assumed 
that juries are loth to convict for rape, knowing that death is the penalty 
assigned by law as its punishment. 


Cost oF PoLicE AND Prison SERVICES. 


The following table shows the amount expended in maintaining 
the police and prison services during the last five years, and also the 
amount of fines paid into the Consolidated Revenue, and the net return 
from prison labour :— 









































Expenditure and Revenue. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. 
Expenditure— £ £ £ £ | £ 
BE OUC et ae saeco Velie ean dis tie ve 324,171 | 333,110*| 330,516t| 333,055, 332,824§ 
Penal establishments ............ 132,064 | 134,292 | 141,028 | 121,673 | 130,384 
EAD Nass atk cee doo 456,235 | 467,402 | 471,544 | 454,728 463,208 
Revenue— | | 
| tpt: Sao mare ty (ON ts Reece 11,460 | 12,443 | 11,027) 11,988} 11,872 
Net return from prison labour...| 22,469 | 21,817 | 20,537 | 19,101 | 20,547 
Dotal were eres | 33,929 | 34,260 | 31,564 31,089 32,419 
Net Expenditure (csc cues cacs ss coe | 422.306 | 433,142 | 439,980 | 423,639 | | 430, 789 


SS ey 


sid. |@d.}|#a d.js.d| a. 
6 10 6 10 6 10 6 6 6 35 
* Financial year, 1895-6. + Financial year, 1896-7. { Financial year, 1897-8. 

§ Financial year 1898-9. 

It is to be understood that the value of prison labour set down in 
the above table represents labour of a productive character only. 


Per Inhabitant ........... se.sccces 





EXTRADITION. 


There are two Imperial statutes in force in New South Wales for 
the surrender of fugitive criminals, viz., the Extradition Act of 1870, 
and the Fugitive Offenders Act of 1881. The former provides for the 
surrender to foreign States of persons accused or convicted of certain 
crimes within the jurisdiction of such States, and for the trial of 
criminals surrendered to British dominions. Treaties for the extradition 
of fugitive criminals exist between Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Governments of France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Brazil, Spain, 
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Ttaly, Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 
Switzerland, Haiti, the United States of America, the Argentine 
Republic, Columbia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, Orange Free State, 
Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Salvador, Tonga, and Uruguay. In pro- 
ceedings taken in New South Wales under this Act the fugitive is 
brought before the Governor, who hears evidence on oath, and, if satisfied 
that the person is liable to be extradited, makes out a warrant to that 
effect. At the hearing of the case, the Consul for the country to which 
the person charged belongs, the Crown Solicitor, and the Inspector- 
General of Police are present. Ifa warrant is made out, the prisoner 
is sent to Darlinghurst Gaol for fifteen days prior to extradition, during 
which interval he may apply to the Supreme Court for a writ of 
habeas corpus. During the ten years ended 1898 there were alto- 
gether 20 persons extradited, all of whom were escapees from the 
French penal settlement of New Caledonia. 

Under the Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881, provision is made for the 
surrender from the United Kingdom to a British possession or vice versa, 
or from one British possession to another, of fugitives charged with the 
perpetration of crimes which are, in the part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions where they are committed, punishable by imprisonment with 
hard labour for twelve months or more, or by some greater penalty. 
Persons apprehended under the Act are dealt with at a Magistrate’s 
Court, and their cases are included in the figures relating to the business 
transacted at Magistrates’ Courts, and not in the returns relating to 
the Extradition Court. 

During 1898, 22 fugitive offenders—21 males and 1 female—were 
arrested in other parts of Her Majesty’s dominions, or in foreign 
countries, and returned to New South Wales. Of these 2 were sum- 
marily convicted before magistrates, and 11 were committed to higher 
courts, the other 9 cases being withdrawn or discharged. 

There were also 27 fugitive offenders from other portions of Her 
Majesty’s dominions arrested in New South Wales, and brought up 
at magistrates’ courts during the year. Of these, 9 were remanded to 
Victoria, 8 to Queensland, 2 to Western Australia, 5 to New Zealand, 
and 1 to South Australia, while in the 2 remaining cases the accused 
were discharged. 


DECREASE IN CRIME. 


There are two ways available for testing the increase or decrease in 
crime: the first, which is by comparing the number of arrests with the 
whole population of the country, may be said to be a test of the 
willingness or otherwise of the people to obey the laws; the second is a 
comparison of the persons committed for trial by jury with the whole 
population, and as all serious offenders are so tried, this may be looked 
upon as a test of the prevalence of serious crime. In making 
comparisons of this kind it mvst be borne in mind—first, in regard to 
apprehensions, that as new laws are continually being made, and the 
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large proportion of such laws attach the penalty of fine or imprisonment 
to their breach, the number of offences for which a person is liable to 
be apprehended has constantly been increasing; and second, that the 
general tendency of late years has been for magistrates to deal 
summarily with a large proportion of the cases submitted to them. 
.Hence it is quite possible that crime might be neither increasing nor 
diminishing, and yet the returns show an increase of apprehensions 
and a decrease of committals. Taking all things into consideration, 
the tables given hereunder may be accepted as showing that crime has 
largely decreased. The first table shows, in quinquennial periods, the 
mean population, the average number of apprehensions, and the propor- 
tion of these to the general population for the last twenty-nine years :— 





| Apprehensions. 
: | M —————— 
Period. Popiletion: Average | Per 100,000 
Annual. | of Population 
1870-74 | 526,733 | —«:19, 422 3,687 
1875-79 633,255 | 28, 837 | 4,554 
1880-84 | 802,712 | 41,262 | 5,140 
1885-89 1,000,744 39,406 3,938 
1890-94 1,174,963 37,854 3,222 
1895-98 1,299,454 36,222 2,787 





| 


It cannot be claimed that 2,787 apprehensions per 100,000 of popu- 
lation is a low average ; on the contrary, it is much above that of most 
of the other colonies of the group, but it is a marked improvement on 
the rates of previous years. The comparison made above has reference 
to the whole population, but as few persons under 15 years of age 
commit crimes, children under that age have been excluded from the 
following statement, which compares the four years 1879-82 with the 
four years 1889-92, these periods being selected on account of the 
number in each age-group being accurately determinable from the 
Census taken about the middle of each period. The following figures 
relate to males :— 








| 1879-82. | 1889-92. 

; . = @ dl ry Es Re aN es Silay |i (ee SS eee 

| Average | Per 100,000} Average | Per 100,000 
Age-group. | Population.) Annual | of | Population. Annual of 

| | Arrests, | Population. | Arrests. | Population. 


| 
15 years and under 20...| 38,169 | 1,734 | 4,543 | 54,267 | 1,882 | 3,468 
Me «5 »,  30...| 75,106 | 8,884 | 11,829 | 117,858 | 9,939 | 8,433 
a », 40... 56,699 | 8,141 | 14,358 | 92,495 8,848] 9,565 
ete oe 43,668 5,945 | 13,614 | 58,500 | 5,803 | 9,920 
| 








50 ,,  upwards...| 44,602 | 5,061 | 11,347 | 68,970 | 5,045| 7,315 





In every age-group there has been a decided fall in the proportion of 
arrests, but the improvement is most marked in the higher age-groups, 
which every year are becoming more largely composed of Australian- 
born. The decline in the proportion of females arrested is even more 
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noticeable than amongst the males. The following figures relating to 
females are on the same basis as those in the preceding table: 





1879-82. | 1889-92. 2 





| Av eraye | Per 100,000 
Annual | of 
| Arrests. | | Population. 


Age-group. | Av erage Pen 100, 000 
Population.| Annual of 


| Arrests. | Poy mulation. 


| 
} 





| Population. 











15 years and under 20...| 37,565 | 484 1,288 | 54,476 | 463) 850 
20° 5, 80.0 59,969 | 1,813 3,023 | 100,391 | 1,814 1,807 
| 
| 
| 


30 - - 40... 40,345 | 2,018 5,002 63,993 | 1,600 2,500 
40, » ~—-BO...,-- 27,189 | 1,471 , 5,410 | 40,895 | 1,035 | 2,531 
50 3 upwards... | 27,120 | 1,118 | 4,122 45,201 740, 1,637 








Turning to the committals to the higher Courts and the eee 
there, an even more decided decline is noticeable, and as the commititals 
represent the more serious types of offences, the decline must be looked 
upon as especially satistactory :— 











| _ Committals. Convictions. 
Period. | Annual Per Annual Per 

| 100,000 of 100,000 of 

| Average. | Bapalation! | Average. BoGRIKHOn: 
1870-74 1,134 | 2153 644 (1223 
1875-79 1,506 | 2387°8 881 | 139°1 
1880-84 1,693 | 210°9 | 1,044 | 1s, 02) | 
1885-89 1,539 | 153°9 885 | 88°4 
1890-94 1,479 125°9 | 916 | 78°0 
1895-98 1,413 108°7 | 850 | 65°4 





It will be seen that the fall has been nearly continuous over the 
whole period, convictions for serious offences being less than they were 
twenty years ago, notwithstanding the fact that population has nearly 
doubled during “the interval. 

It may be taken, then, as clearly proved that there has been a great 
decrease in crime during the last twenty-five years. The reform, if it. may 
be so termed, has come about owing to a general improvement in the 
community itself, and not to the reform of individuals by reason of the 
deterrent effect of punishments inflicted. It is in vain to look for the 
reformation of persons who have lapsed into crime ; the prison statistics 
nowhere show that punishment as now administered has in general any 
such effect. Perhaps the most serious defect in the treatment of 
offenders arises from the fact that any reformative effect from detention 
in gaol usually ceases with the prisoner’s discharge. Until some 
efficient organization is formed to assist released prisoners to obtain 
honest employment there is no recourse for the great majority or these 
unfortunates but to seek their criminal friends and again qualify for 
speedy re-admission to gaol. It must be admitted, of course, that there 
is a certain class of criminal utterly devoid of any desire to amend, and 
it would doubtless be better for society if such as these were never 
allowed outside the prison walls. Reference has already been made to 
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persons with previous convictions, but, as explained, the convictions 
referred to are convictions within the year. If all convictions be 
included, it would seem that about 72 per cent. were persons who entered 
prison during 1898 for the first time or whose history was unknown. 
Of these, a large number, probably not far short of 40 per cent., find 
their way again into prison, not deterred by their former experience, 
or driven to crime by the loss of caste which a criminal conviction 
inevitably involves. Of the persons convicted for the second time, 52 
per cent. will find their way to gaol for the third time, and of the 
thrice convicted about 60 per cent. will be again received into gaol. 


CRIME IN AUSTRALASIA. 


The convictions in the higher Courts of New South Wales, taken over 
a series of years, greatly exceed in number those of any other colony, and 
‘In proportion to the population they are only exceeded by Western 
Australia. So marked is this fact that much speculation has been 
indulged in as to the probable cause of the anomaly. It is admitted 
that the people of all the colonies are practically derived from the same 
stock, while their occupations and habits of life are fairly alike, and 
a theory has been hazarded that the high rate of crime in New South 
Wales is due to a blood taint derived from the original bond-population 
of this colony. Such a theory is manifestly absurd, as Tasmania, the 
province which received proportionately the largest number of convicts, 
and the population of which has been least diluted by immigration, has 
for many years had the most favourable record of convictions. There is 
no evidence that such a population now exists anywhere in Australasia ; 
it certainly does not exist in New South Wales. But though the 
gratuitous theory above alluded to may be easily disposed of, the fact 
remains that the second largest proportion of convictions in the higher 
courts occurs in this colony. Western Australia shows a much higher 
proportion; but its sparse population and peculiar situation would 
warrant the anticipation of a large amount of crime of a kind not 
found in the older settled provinces. The convictions after trial in 
the Superior Courts of Australasia, for the year 1898, were as follow:— 





Convictions in Superior Courts. 


Per 100,000 


Colony. 
. Number. | of Population. 

New South Wales .........0...0: 758 | 57 
MMI <iiisaiisesss kewedecsessa ve « oirs 0: 402 34 
Queensland o.oo... ccc ccc ec sone 248 | 50 
South Australia .................0... 157 | 43 
Western Australia.................. 154 93 
TE whine docorsceson 33 19 
Meow Zeakawd wis. ccccauescicccreceves 386 52 

Australasia............... 2,138 48 
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In the foregoing table it will be observed that New South Wales has 
the largest proportion of convictions of any of the colonies except 
Western Australia, the peculiar cireumstances of which have already 
been alluded to. It has already been pointed out, in explaining the 
changes in the compilation of the criminal statistics, that the high rate 
of offenders in New South Wales is due to a number of causes. First 
among these, as accounting for the excessive number of convictions in 
the Superior Courts, may be mentioned the differences in the jurisdiction 
of the Courts of the various colonies. For instance, South Australia 
and Tasmania have no intermediate Courts like the Quarter Sessions of 
New South Wales and the District Courts with criminal jurisdiction of 
some of the other colonies, and many persons who would be committed 
to higher Courts in New South Wales are convicted in the Magisterial 
Courts of South Australia and Tasmania. Further, in Victoria 
magistrates have a much wider jurisdiction than in New South Wales, 
and many offenders who are summarily convicted in the former colony 
would have to be committed to a higher tribunal in the latter province. 
It will be seen, therefore, that this question of the jurisdiction of the 
magistracy of the colonies is one which must affect the criminal returns 
of the Superior Courts. 

Another point which must be considered is the large number of 
persons who drift from one part of the country to a :nother in search of 
work. For many years there has been in New South Wales a large 
population whose abode in any district is determined by the existence of 
a demand for unskilled labour, and it is from the ranks of this floating 
population that a large proportion of the persons convicted of crime is 
derived. All the colonies have, to a greater or less extent, this class 
of population ; but in New South Wales it is numerically the largest. 
As these people settle down to regular employment in a fixed abode and 
acquire interests apart from the excitements of an unsettled life, crime will 
be found to diminish. The neighbouring colony of Victoria, where the 
decrease of convictions has steadily kept pace with the settlement of its 
population, may be cited as an example of this truth, the proportion of 
convictions in 1898 being 34 per 100,000, as compared with 101 in 1866. 

The laws relating to crime are somewhat similar throughout Austral- 
asia, although there are one or two important points of difference, such 
as the provision of the Crimes Act of 1890 under which Justices in 
Victoria may, under certain circumstances, discharge a person accused 
of simple larceny without proceeding to a conviction, which might be 
found on investigation to considerably affect the eens is possible, 
too, that the administration of these laws may be more rigorous in New 
South Wales than in any of the other provinces. This has already been 
shown to be the case in regard to drunkenness, and offers an additional 
explanation of the large number of convictions obtained in New South 
Wales. It should also be remembered that in this colony there is no 
Act to prevent the influx of criminals, such as exists and is stringently 
enforced in some of the other provinces. 
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THE SUPREME Court—CIVIL JURISDICTION. 


The chief legal tribunal of the colony is the Supreme Court, which 
is at present composed of seven Judges, viz., a Chief Justice and 
six Puisne Judges. Civil actions are usually tried by a jury of fovr 
persons, but either party to the suit, on cause shown, may apply to a 
Judge in Chambers to have the cause tried by a jury of twelve. 
Twice the number of jurors required to sit on the case are chosen by 
lot, from a panel summoned by the Sheriff, and from that number 
each of the parties strikes out a fourth, the remainder thus selected by 
both parties forming the jury who are to try the case. The jury are 
constituted the judges of the facts of the case only, being bound to 
accept the dicta of the Judge on all points of law. From the Court 
thus constituted an appeal lies to what is called the “ Full Court,” 
sitting a Banco, which is generally composed of at least three of the 
Judges. The Chief Justice, or in his absence the senior Puisne 
Judge, presides over the Full Court, which gives its decision by 
majority. The circumstances under which new trials are granted 
are:—Where the Judge has erroneously admitted or rejected ma- 
terial evidence ; where he has wrongly directed the jury on a point of 
law ; where the verdict of the jury is clearly against evidence; or 
where, from some other cause, there has evidently been a miscarriage 
of justice. 

Provision is made for appeals to the Privy Council, but any suitor 
wishing to carry his cause before the supreme tribunal of the Empire 
must first obtain leave so to do from the Supreme Court. The amount 
in dispute must be at least £500, or affect the construction of a New 
South Wales statute. In other cases application for leave to appeal 
must be made to the Privy Council itself. The British Government has 
appointed Chief Justice Way, of South Australia, to a seat on the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, so that he may bring to the 
deliberations of the Committee his knowledge of the laws, especially 
the land laws, of the colonies. So far as New South Wales is con- 
cerned, there have been, during the ten years ended 1898, 67 appeals 
to the Privy Council in common law, 41 in Equity, 3 in Bankruptcy, 
and 2 from the judgment of the Vice-Admiralty Court; of which, 5 
appeals in common law, and 3 in Equity, were made during 1898. 
Three of these appeals were in cases directly arising out of the Crown 
Lands Acts ; bat in a number of other cases questions of interpretation 
of the land laws of the colony have arisen when the appeals were being 
considered by the Privy Council. 

The Chief Justice has also an extensive jurisdiction as Commissary 
of the Vice-Admiralty Court, in which all cases arising out of collisions, 
etc., in Australian waters, are determined. One of the Puisne J udges 
acts as his deputy, but the Supreme Court, as such, has no jurisdiction 
in Admiralty cases. 
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One of the Puisne Judges also acts as Judge of the Equity Court, from 
whose decrees an appeal lies to the Full Court, and thence to the Privy 
Council. . 

Affairs in Bankruptcy are also dealt with by a Puisne Judge, assisted 
by the Registrar. An appeal can be made to the Full Court against 
the Judge’s decision. 

Another Puisne Judge presides over the Divorce Court, in which 
cases are usually tried without a jury, an appeal lying to the Supreme 
Court. 

The Equity Judge formerly represented the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, and heard and decided all applications for the 
probate of wills and for letters of administration, and also determined 
suits as to the validity, etc., of wills. By the Probate Act of 1890 
this jurisdiction was vested in the Supreme Court in its Probate 
jurisdiction, and the business transferred to such Judge as might be 
appointed Probate Judge. Motions for rehearing cases, adjudicated 
in this Court, are sometimes made before the Supreme Court or Privy 
Council. 

A Judge can only be removed from office upon the address of both 
Houses of Legislature. Upon permanent disability or infirmity, or 
after fifteen years’ service, a Judge is entitled to retire from the Bench 
with a pension, the amount of which, as well as of his salary, is secured 
and regulated by various Acts. 

A person eligible for admission as a solicitor, provided he has not 
been admitted in Great Britain or Ireland, or in any of the other 
Australasian Colonies, must have been articled to some solicitor practising 
in New South Wales, and have served for a term of five years, or in 
the case of a person who has taken a degree in Arts before entering into 
articles, a term of three years, and must have passed the examinations 
of a Board, consisting of two barristers and four solicitors, appointed 
annually for that purpose by the Supreme Court. The admission of 
a solicitor can only take place on the last day of any of the four terms 
into which the judicial year is divided. A solicitor who ceases to 
practise for twelve months continuously may be struck off the roll, 
in which case it is necessary for him to give a term’s notice before 
he can be readmitted. A barrister who has been in practice as 
such for five years, having caused himself to be disbarred, can, under 
Act 55 Vic. No. 31, be admitted as a solicitor without examination. 
Under the provisions of the same Act a solicitor is competent to appear, 
and. has the right of audience, in all courts of New South Wales. The 
Court can suspend or remove from the roll of solicitors any person who, 
in its opinion, has been guilty of misconduct or malpractice. 

The Board for approval of qualified persons to be admitted as barristers 
of the Supreme Court of New South Wales, is formed under Act 11 Vie. 
No. 57, and consists of the Judges of the Supreme Court, the Attorney- 
General for the time being, and two elected members of the Bar. Appli- 
cants must have been students-at-law for three, or in the case of graduates, 
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for two years, and have passed all examinations prescribed by the Board. 
A solicitor who has been in practice for not less than five years, and who 
has removed his name from the roll of solicitors, is entitled, under Act 
55 Vic. No. 31, to be admitted as a barrister without examination. 
Admission is made in open Court any day in term by any two Judges 
sitting together. 

During the year 1898 there were 146 persons practising as barristers 
of the Supreme Court, while the solicitors numbered 866, of whom 499 
were in the metropolitan district, and 367 in various country towns. 


Common Law JURISDICTION oF SupREME Court. 


The following table gives the number of writs issued and the amount 
for which judgment was signed in the Supreme and Circuit Courts 
(Common Law jurisdiction) during the last nine years. The number of 
writs issued includes cases which were subsequently settled by the 
parties ; but the total amount involved in these claims is not, of course, 
included in the sum for which judgment was signed. The amounts for 
judgments signed include taxed costs in all cases where the judgments 
have been completed at the end of the year, and relate to undefended 
and tried cases only :— 








Year. | Writs issued. | Judgments signed. 
No. £ 
1890 5,951 751,825 
1891 6,144 537,231 
1892 6,219 739,419 
1893 6,205 724,211 
1894 4,866 489,054 
1395 si 4,118 478, 225 
1896 3,775 388,382 
1897 3,146 436,506 
1898 2,901 302,569 





The number of causes set down and tried is shown below :— 


























| —_ oh | Refory ed Causes Tried. 
Year. | set ice: api» “aa! Arbitra- |Verdict for| Verdict for| Pi84sree- Non- | Total 
wae tion. Plaintiff. | Defendant seni suited. seco 
| | of Jury | 
| | | | | 
b Ne. | Bo. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
1890 | 382 ~ ee | 74 | 45 | Bo] uu | 292 
li wS8 | Be | Ow... | 24 1 7 | 1 ft a. | 276 
1892 | 450 ne | 2 | Sa (RS: ie pees | 266 
1893 | 4656 met ...... | A Oe | 266 
isoa | 4492 | «(196 | «Cw. 231 | 64 Pine | 296 
1895 | 426 168 | 13 | 196 | 3 | 41 13 | 245 
1896 | 399 | 179 4 | 154 45 2 15 | 216 
1897 | 370 | 147 | ...... Wl 50 | 1 | @1 | 993 
1898 | 5 IS | 182 


296 110 4 | 395 34 





Acts. 


were as follow :— 


PROBATE JURISDICTION. 


Equity JURISDICTION. 


The practice and procedure of the Supreme Court in its equity juris- 
diction are regulated by the Equity Act, 1880, and subsequent amending 
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The transactions of the Equity Court during the last nine years 





| 














Year. | sor ri | os tay Petitions. | Summonses. | Motions. | Baepabaie 
| | 

| No. | No. | No. No. No. No. 
1890 | 224 5 | BO | rar cca | rece shee 644 
1891 212 | 135 BB te aces | etacwner es 712 
1892 246 103 EU tesa des ol | aces aston §29 
1893 240 =| 115 jt: SE aR onde ea sea 835 
1894 yaa | 144 112 148 | 253 899 
1895 227 126 128 131 201 897 
1896 254 166 136 120 258 902 
1897 F222 143 108 110 234 906 
1898 204 | 145 100 132 145 803 


PROBATE JURISDICTION. 





The number of probates and letters of administration granted by the 
Supreme Court in its testamentary jurisdiction is shown in the following 
table for the last ten years :— 











Probates and Administrations — 
Wills annexed. 


Year. 








Amount 


| Letters of Administration. | 





Number. SITS | Number. 
| | £ | 
iss9—s«d115 4,317,734 682 
1890} ‘1,131 6,605,545 680 
1891 | 1,192 4,734,228 | 767 
1892 | 1,287 4,619,164 | 842 
1893 | 1,183 3,508,264 | 782 
1894 | 1,372 4,370,217 | 791 
1895 | 1,321 4,185,497 | 833 
1896 | 1,548 | 5,939,540 | 940 
1897 | 1,335 | 5,509,935 | 8795 
1898 | 1,391 | 8,132,179 840 


| 











_ 


Amount 
sworn to. 
£ 
473,611 
922,577 
722,568 
1,150, 163 
635,537 
928,567 
672,729 
755,376 
415,107 
793, 187 











Total. 
No. of | Amount 
Estates. | sworn to. 
l | 7 - 
£ 

1,797 4,791,345 
1,811 7,578, 122 
1,959 5,456, 796 
2,129 5,769,327 
1,965 4,143,801 
2,163 | 5,298,784 
2,154 | 4,858,226 
2,488 6,694,916 
2,210 5,925,042 
2,251 5,925,366 


| 





The figures here shown and those dealt with in the chapter on Private 


Finance as given by the Stamp Duties Department do not agree. The 


Court gi 


xraa th 


Vu vse 


e gross values of estates, inclusive of such estates as, after 


investigation, are found not to be subject to duty, while the Stamp 
Duties Department returns the net value of the estates, and excludes 
those not subject to duty. The returns shown above are also swollen 
to some extent by probates taken out a second time. 
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INTESTATE ESTATES. 


An officer is appointed under Act 54 Vic. No. 25 as Curator of 
intestate Estates. He is empowered to apply for an order to collect 
the estate of any person who has died intestate, and left real or personal 
property, and no widow or next of kin resident within the juris- 
diction of the Court; or of a person who has died intestate and 
left no executor, or no executor capable of acting in execution of his 
will and willing to do so; and ina few other instances. After meeting 
all proved and allowed claims, the Curator pays the balance of the 
amount realised into the Colonial Treasurer’s Curator of Intestate 
Estates Account. Moneys not claimed within six years are paid into 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and used for the public service of 
the colony. A rightful claimant may afterwards, however, obtain 
payment thereof, but without interest from the date of payment into 
the Treasury. Moneys belonging to minors are paid under order of the 
Court, and invested in the Savings Bank of New South Wales on 
behalf of the children until they reach the age of 21. 

The number of estates opened during 1898 was 491, from which the 
Curator received £25,331, and paid away £7,626; while in connection 
with estates opened during previous years £9,925 was received, and 
£19,674 paid away. Commission and fees to the amount of £1,980 
were paid into the Consolidated Revenue during the year. The revenue 
also benefited to the extent of £5,651 of unclaimed moneys, while claims 
amounting to £2,522 were received for moneys which had been paid 
into the Consolidated Revenue. 


BANKRUPTCY JURISDICTION. 


The Bankruptcy law is administered by a Judge in Bankruptcy, 
under 51 Vic. No. 19 and amending Acts. Certain of the powers 
vested in the Judge are, however, delegated to a Registrar in Bank- 
ruptcy, and in the country districts many Police Magistrates and 
Registrars of District Courts are appointed as District Registrars in 
Bankruptcy, and have the same powers and jurisdiction as the Registrar 
in respect to the examination of bankrupts, the issue of summonses, etc. 
Appeals from decisions of the Registrar or a District Registrar are 
made to the Judge in Bankruptcy, who also deals with questions relating 
to priority of claims. When any person becomes embarrassed, or is 
unable to pay his debts, the law allows him to sequestrate his estate for 
the benefit of his creditors, or the latter may, under certain specified 
conditions, apply for a compulsory sequestration. An officer of the 
Court, termed an official assignee, is deputed by the Judge to manage 
the sequestrated estate. He receives 24 per cent. commission on the 
amount realised and 2} per cent. on the amount of dividends declared. 
In some cases the Judge may also award him special remuneration. 
Creditors have the power to accept, and the Judge to approve, proposals 
for a composition, or for an arrangement, provided that the scheme has 
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been approved by a majority representing three-fourths of the value of 
all proved claims. If such a proposal has been accepted, one or two 
trustees may be appointed in place of, or in addition to, the official 
assignee. After the acceptance and approval of a composition or a 
scheme of arrangement, a bankrupt may have his estate released from 
sequestration. He is also entitled to a release when all the creditors 
have been paid in full, or when they have given him a legal quittance 
of the debts due to them. In other cases a bankrupt may give notice 
by advertisement three months from the date of sequestration of his 
intention to apply for a certificate of discharge. The application is: 
heard within thirty days of the date of the first publication of the. 
advertisement. The Judge receives a report from the official assignee, 
and may either grant or refuse an absolute order of discharge, or suspend 
‘the operation of the order for a certain time, or grant an order subject 
to conditions respecting the future earnings or income of the bankrupt. 

Statistics of the transactions of the Bankruptcy Court will be found 
in the chapter of this work dealing with Private Finance. The matter- 
of most interest from a legal point of view is the expenditure incurred 
in realising estates. On an average, costs seem to absorb 40°35 per 
cent. of the unsecured assets. 


Divorce AND MatTrRIMONIAL CAvszEs JURISDICTION. 


Prior to the passing of the Matrimonial Causes Act of 1873 (36 Vic. 
No. 9) the Supreme Court of New South Wales had no jurisdiction in 
divorce. Under that Act the chief grounds for divorce were adultery 
since marriage on the part of the wife, and adultery and cruelty on the 
part of the husband. The present Act was assented to on the 9th 
May, 1892, but did not come into force, owing to an informality, till 
the 6th August. During 1893 an amending Act (56 Vic. No. 36) 
was passed. Under these Acts petitions for divorce can be granted for 
the following causes, in addition to those already mentioned :—Husband 
v. Wefe.—Desertion for not less than three years ; habitual drunken- 
ness for a similar period; being imprisoned under sentence for three 
years or upwards ; attempt to murder or inflict grievous bodily harm, or 
repeated assault on the husband within a year preceding the date of the 
filing of the petition. Wifev, Husband.—Adultery, provided that at the 
time of the institution of the suit the husband is domiciled in New South 
Wales ; desertion for not less than three years; habitual drunkenness for 
a similar period ; being imprisoned for three years or upwards, or having 
within five years undergone various sentences amounting in all to not 
less than three years ; attempt to murder or assault with intent to inflict 
grievous bodily harm, or repeated assault within one year previously. 
To entitle either party to seek relief on any of these grounds he or she 
must have been domiciled in the colony for three years or upwards at 
the time of instituting the suit, and must not have resorted to the 
colony for the purpose of having the marriage dissolved. 


Z 
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In addition to the principal causes for which a divorce may be 
obtained, judicial separation may be granted for desertion extending 
over two years. Petitions of nullity of marriage may be granted in cases 
in which the ceremony is rendered void by the law of the land, or in 
which some statutory requirements have not been observed, or in which 
one of the parties is incapable of performing the duties of marriage. 
The law also provides for suits for the restitution of conjugal rights. 
Before such a suit can be brought there must have been a request of a 
conciliatory character to the other party to return to cohabitation. 

Further particulars relating to divorce will be found in the chapter 
dealing with Vital Statistics. 


District Courts. 


District Courts have been established for the trial of civil causes where: 
the sum in dispute does not exceed £200. They are presided over by 
Judges who are specially appointed for the purpose, and who also per- 
form the duties of Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, in which capacity they 
are competent to try all prisoners except such as are charged with 
capital crimes. District Courts sit during ten months of the year in 
the metropolis, and they are held twice a year in all considerable country 
towns. The Judge is not ordinarily assisted by a jury, but in cases 
where the amount in dispute exceeds £20, either of the parties may, by 
giving notice to the Registrar of the Court, have a jury summoned. 
On questions of law, and in respect to the admission or rejection of 
evidence, an appeal lies to the Supreme Court. 

The number of suits brought in the District Courts of the colony, 
and the mode in which they were tried, are given in the following table 
for the judicial year ended Ist March, 1899 :— 





















































Summonses. Causes tried. 
| Causes | [" Towa; 
| settled | Causes Yoruey sii Bae 
District. | caynag Witbautseerred Causes) Total | moray [1 | ott 
| tried. | and | rartiek in savin! saponin b= | g | Suits. 
| not pro- to arbi- |arrear. | issued, | Sed for. = 5 
| | ceeded | tration. | | = | gs | 
with. | me | A | 
Metropolitan and} No. | No. | No. | No. | No. £ No. | No. £ 
PRGNGOEs. «5.0252: 1,681; 510 3 | 805 | 2,999 | 78,220) 1,514} 167 | 5,898 
Southern ..... rrr lore 169]... 44 507| 11,0389| 271)| 23 745 
South-western .... 347] 215 1) 571] 620} 19,988} 299| 48) 1,728 
Western ............| 246; 191) ... | 35 472; 14,889| 224; 22 916 
NGPERGII:625..-5.3: 330/} 301) .. | 64 695| 16,406; 298/ 32) 1,414 
‘North-western ...| 107 69 | 19 195| 8,344 84} 23 729 
Total......... [3,005 | 1,455 | 4 |1,024| 5,488 | 148,886 | 2,690 | 315 11,430 
} j 

















Of the 3,005 causes heard during 1898-99, only 45 were tried by jury. 
During the same period there were 4 appeals from judgments given in 
District Courts, of which 2 were sustained. There were also 18 motions 
for new trials, 8 of which were granted and 10 refused. 
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MAGISTRATES Courts.—SMALL Depts CASES. 


Magistrates’ Courts in the metropolitan district can adjudicate upon 
cases where the amount in dispute does not exceed £10, and in the 
country districts upon cases involving an amount not exceeding £30. 
The total number of small debts cases brought before Magistrates’ Courts 
during 1898 was 26,622, of which 12,122 were heard in the metropolitan 
courts, and 14,500 in the country courts. Of the metropolitan cases, 
there were 10,098 in which the amount involved was under £5; and 
2,024 in which it was between £5 and £10 Of the cases tried in the 
country, there were 9,839 in which the amount was under £5 ; 3,047 
in which it was between £5 and £10; and 1,614 in which it was 
between £10 and £30. 


LIcENSING CouRTSs. 


In the metropolitan district of the colony the Licensing Court for 
the sale of intoxicants consists of the Stipendiary Magistrates, with 
the addition of a Justice of the Peace specially appointed for the 
purpose, bringing the number of occupants of the Bench up to seven, 
three of whom form a quorum; while in the country districts the 
local Police Magistrate and two Justices of the Peace, also specially 
appointed, constitute the Court. There has been an absolute decrease 
in the number of licensed public-houses in the metropolitan district 
since 1881, attributable to the operations of the Licensing Act, which 
came into force in that year. In the succeeding year the number of 
licensed houses in the metropolitan area was 940, and in the country 
districts, 2,123; sixteen years later the numbers were 789 and 2,364 
respectively—a decrease equal to 16-1 per cent. in the metropolis, and 
an increase in the country districts of 11:4 per cent. The following 
table gives particulars respecting the number of public-houses, and the 
average number of residents to each :— 


Average number of Residents in Dis- 
trict to each House. 





Number of Licensed Houses. 














] 

Year. : esis 
‘Metropolitan. Teeent ae | Colony. RE M peek an. Colony. 
A pe nr CS Ce DUR sneer Oneal 

1889 856 2,549 3,405 411 28:0 | 313 
1890 853 2,575 3,428 434 284 | 321 
189] 847 2,594 3,441 453 293 | 332 
1892 834 2,607 | 3,44] 467 304 | 343 
i393 | = gi2,_—s«|-«s« 2558 «| ~— 33370 484 | 320 | 359 
1894 | 795 | «2,495 | 3,200 | «498 337 | 376 
1895 | 793 | 2,445 3,238 505 | 353 | 3903 
1896 | 789 2,387 | 3,176 516 | = 369 | 405 
1897 | 789 2381 | 3,170 525 | 376 413 
1898 | 789 2,364 | 3,153 | 535 | 386 | 423 

| 


a ten 7 a I ——— Se. 
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The following table, giving the number of licenses current during 
each of the last eight years for the sale of the wines of the colony, will 
be found interesting :— 





Year. | Metropolis. | Country. | Total. 
1891 | 192 | 298 490 
1892 | 215 | 291 506 
1893 241 70 511 
1894 | 233 | 267 | 500 
1895 271 273 O44 
1896 266 295 | 561 
1897 293 299 592 
1898 294 314 608 
PATENTS. 


The law relating to the registration of inventions and improvements 
has been in force since 1853, but it is only within recent years that the 
provisions of the Act have been availed of to any great extent. In 
1879 and 1887 the law was amended and the fees reduced to the 
nominal sum of £5 for complete Letters Patent, and £2 for a Cer- 
tificate of Provisional Protection, which latter may, if application be 
made within twelve months from its granting, be converted into 
a patent on the payment of an additional £3. The result has been 
that the business of the Patent Office has greatly increased. The 
inventions registered in 1898 were for the most part not local but 
foreign, and this feature has marked the operations of the Patent 
Office since its inception. The following is the number of patents 
and assignments thereof for inventions or improvements registered 
from 1855 to 31st July, 1887, under Acts 16 Vic. No. 24 and 42 Vic. 
No. 27 :— 








| Number of Registrations. 
{ 























Year. a 
Patents. Assignments. Total. 
Ce | aa eee eee nn aoe 26 
TRGOMIIE Sav Svcdveveccsess 173 27 200 
SFOS shiv cedens cones: 426 137 563 
LS a en 1,164 | 189 1,353 
Total to 31st July, 1887) 1,789 | 353 2,142 
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PATENTS. 
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The following have been granted under Act 51 Vic. No. 3 :— 
| Letters | Certificates 
Year. | Loree ees ey | ass eal Assignments. Licenses, 
| certificates. | Protection. | 
| | | | 
*1887 225 12 183 15 | oe 
1888 490 75 252 nn tee 
1889 O18 89 27 84 > 
1890 494 105 274 100 2 
1891 540 | 101 252 lil | 3 
1892 496 82 208 105 8 
1893 366 | THE 240 113 | 19 
1894 410 Sl 310 80 | 44 
1895 47 88 301 104 17 
1896 545 ill 314 91 12 
1897 569 103 344 112 | 18 
1898 512 110 322 104 10 














* From Ist August to 31st December. 


The numbers of certificates of Provisional Protection and Letters 
Patent applied for since the amending Act became law on the Ist 
August, 1887, are 3,278 and 5,643 respectively, and during 1898 the 
totals were 322 and 512, while 104 assignments were registered during 


the latter period. 


Certificates and 10 Licenses were registered in 1898. 
from which applications for certificates of Provisional Protection and 
Letters Patent in New South Wales were received are as follow :— 


Country. 


Australasia— 
New South Wales 
Miateria .... 2.0... 


Western Australia 


a 


Argentine Republic 


eeeeeeene 


Queensland .......... ... 
South Australia .......... 
Thamamnia .....c.ccccncecs 
New Zealand ....cccesces 
United Kingdom............ 


oe eee wee 


PRUBURIR oe on an ee 
EPOIMRUIIRE or oincs sins Sree ie ee oes 
Denmark. esse cies cece 





during 1898. 


Registered 


153 


since the 1887 
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It will thus be seen that out of the total of 8,921 applications under 
the present Act, 3,488, or over 39 per cent., were made by persons 
residing in the colony, though not necessarily for inventions perfected 
in New South Wales. 


CoPpYRIGHT. 


The Copyright Act in force in this colony was passed on the 14th May, 
1879, and became law on the Ist July, 1879. The Act is divided into four 
parts, dealing with the following subjects :—Part I. Literary, Dramatic, 
and Musical Works ; Part II. Fine Arts; Part III. Designs ; Part IV. 
Miscellaneous Provisions. 

Part I provides for the registration of copyright in books or publica- 
tions, as understood in the widest sense of the term, and for every new 
edition containing any alterations in the matter; and also for the 
registration of playright, or the right of representing or performing 
dramatic or musical productions, whether previously printed and pub- 
lished or not. In this colony copyright is registered only for works 
first published here, and it commences to run on first publication, repre- 
sentation, or performance ; but no remedy can be obtained or legal 
proceedings taken for anything done before registration. The term of 
protection is 42 years, or the life of the author plus 7 years, whichever 
is the longer period. Nothing blasphemous, seditious, immoral, or 
libellous is entitled to be registered, nor any mere advertisement. 
Literary works for which registration is sought must be submitted to 
the Registrar in a complete state as published ; but dramatic or musical 
works may be in manuscript, which is returned. One of the best copies 
issued of the first and each subsequent edition of every printed “ book” 
published in the colony must, within two months of publication, be 
delivered to the Public Library of New South Wales and to the Librarian 
of the University of Sydney. The penalty for default in delivering library 
copies is forfeiture of the value of the book and a sum not exceeding £10. 
Library copies must be delivered whether the book is registered or not. 
Lectures receive protection without being registered, on compliance 
with the requirements of the Act ; but lectures are public property if 
delivered in any University, Public School, or College, or on any public 
foundation, or by any individual by virtue of or according to any gift, 
endowment, or foundation. The registration fee is 5s. ; and the fee 
for a copy of entry, whether required by the proprietor or anyone 
else, is 3s. 

Part II gives copyright in paintings, drawings, works of sculpture, 
and engravings, including the design thereof, for 14 years, and in photo- 
graphs and the negatives thereof, for 3 years. The fees to be paid are :— 
1s. for photographs and their negatives and for chromographic cards, 5s. 
for other subjects, and 3s. for copies of entry. Copyright in a work of 
fine art which has not been executed under commission does not of 
necessity either follow the work or remain with the artist, but ceases to 
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exist, unless it has been secured by agreement between the parties, 
signed at or before the time of the sale or disposition of the original. 
To entitle a work to copyright it must be new and original, and must 
have been executed in the colony. 

Part III. Under this part of the Act protection can be obtained for 
new and original designs, not previously published in this colony or 
elsewhere, such designs being applicable to articles of manufacture or 
works of art, whether intended for purposes of utility, ornament, or 
otherwise. The protection does not extend to the article itself, but only 
to the design thereof ; consequently, it does not apply to any mechanical 
action, principle, contrivance, application, or adaptation, or to the 
material of which the article is composed. The substances to which 
designs may be applied are for registration purposes divided by the Act 
into fourteen classes, two years’ protection being assigned to some 
classes, and three years to others. The design must be applied within 
the colony. The registration fee is 10s., and registered designs must 
bear a registration mark. If protection is required in more classes 
than one, it can only be secured by simultaneous registration. 


Part IV contains general provisions, and amongst other matters. 
declares copyright to be personal property, assignable at law, and trans- 
missible by bequest, and subject in case of intestacy to the same law of 
distribution as other personal property. 

The Copyright Law of England is comprised chiefly in some fourteen 
Acts of Parliament, of an unusually obscure and conflicting character, 
and is extensively elaborated by judicial decisions. Under the “ Inter- 
national Copyright Act, 1886,” 49 & 50 Vic. c. 33, and the Orders 
in Council thereunder, the greater part of this body of law, together 
with the terms of the Copyright Convention of Berne, is made recipro- 
cally applicable to Great Britain and each of her Dependencies, and 
to the countries that are parties to the Convention, with their 
colonies, namely :—Germany ; Spain, with her colonies; France, with 
her colonies and Algeria ; Great Britain, with her colonies and posses- 
sions ; Belgium, Haiti, Italy, Switzerland, Norway, Luxemburg, Monaco, 
Montenegro, and Tunis—previous copyright treaties being for the most 
part abrogated. 

Copyright when registered in a foreign country is covered by the local 
law within that country, and by the International Copyright Acts and 
the Convention thereunder, within the British Dominions, and vice versa. 


Literary matter published in any part of the British Dominions 
may now be protected by copyright throughout the whole Empire, by 
registering the work in the country of origin if there is a local Registry, 
or at the London Office if there is not. Proprietorship in registered 
Colonial copyright can be asserted in any Court in the Empire by pro- 
ducing a copy of entry issued by the Copyright Office of the country 
of origin, and authenticated by the Governor or proper Minister of that 
country. 
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The registrations of copyright effected in New South Wales have 
been :— 


| From the 

| passing of the 
| During 1898. | Act in 1879 to 

| 31st December, 











Part I. Literature :— | | me 
Printing and publishing right— | 
MI oro oc oo ce See Candee. somerset enue sao aceon 104 | 795 
PE PRAGMC RI sos ence rnc at tenes eaten nates Svetonss 14 | 235 
Ci OS Ra a at nS ee a aE 7 158 
Playright— | 
RRM reece noses coast eas eae nee eee nee ee 5 62 
PU UNG eee sae voce nc ecto cov ones ental Seren cg iese eal | eee 10 
POG eee eee csee ee coer ane 130 1,260 
Part II. Fine Arts :— 
DORMS. vacieecest cartes te rerec eons eet cetoa iy ene 67 
PUGV TIME ier reed opus conan oo ee ere a Ure 3 | 66 
SS CURNIER Steen aces cate is sene eter ae enor a aeee od wegen ons 9 
Wi QAN ITE cones ee cnes crete eee cei een ener 8 | 168 
Photography .......... Ree ee nar eearet eee toes 43 695 
OL rrtoas ee cna wc nes ee canes paces 54 1,005 
Part III. Designs. —Usefal, Ornamental, or otherwise 25 468 
A OE ne ae ee ae 209 2,130 








The yearly receipts from registration of copyrights do not usually 
reach £40. The highest sum in any year was £60 2s. in 1887, and the 
lowest £25 13s. in 1889. During 1898 a total sum of £59 4s. was 
received under the following heads :—Literature, £39 1ls.; Fine Arts, 
£5 12s.; and Design, £14 ls. 


MINES AND MINERALS. 


a progress of New South Wales during the first sixty years of its 

history, viewed in the light of later events, seems painfully slow 
and somewhat uncertain. Yet the earlier colonists must have been 
conscious of the vast heritage destined to become the fortune of Australia, 
for on no other supposition can their sacrifices and exertions be under- 
stood. To the nations of the Old World this was practically an unknown 
land, and it was not until the story of the gold discoveries was noised 
abroad that the importance and possible future of Australia were in 
any way realised. 

Goldanining was for but a brief period the leading industry ot these 
colonies, even in the wonderful years that succeeded the memo rable 
discovery of Hargraves. Now, amongst the minerals obtained in New 
South Wales, it yields in importance to silver, and in some years to coal ; 
whilst compared with that of pastoral and agricultural produce the value 
of gold procured is inconsiderable. The discovery of gold, nevertheless, 
made Australia a nation, for the current of immigration which set 
southward on its presence becoming known has never ceased. Thousands 
of men in the priine of life, who had been attracted to these shores by 
the hope of fortune easily acquired on the fields of the Turon and 
Bendigo, seeing patient industry everywhere rewarded, remained to 
share in the general prosperity, readily turning their attention to their 
former, and less exciting, pursuits. 

Although the settlement of New South Wales has not been affected 
by the discovery of gold to the same extent as that of Victoria, yet the 
number of persons engaged in the search for the precious metal was at 
one time very considerable; but as the fields were despoiled of the 
treasures contained in the alluvial deposits lying to the hand of the digger, 
the number steadily diminished, and it is only within the last few years 
that the industry has again begun to claim part of the interest which its 
possibilities still warrant. With the extraction of the easily-obtained 
alluvial deposits, the abandonment of a gold-field was not, of course, 
always a loss to the country. After the excitement had died out, the 
digger made way for the agriculturist, and resources of a more per- 
manent character were developed in parts of the colony which would 
otherwise have remained unknown to settlement until a later time. 
Gold-mining now requires the expenditure of capital for the erection of 
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plant and gold-saving machinery ; and the miner whose stock-in-trade 
consisted solely of a pick, a shovel, and a tin dish, does not now 
find so many opportunities for profitable labour as he did in the 
early days. Still, after the period of neglect through which the 
mineral resources of the colony have passed, gold-mining, both alluvial 
and quartz, is again being prosecuted with some degree of enterprise, 
and now gives employment to nearly 10,000 more men than it did ten 
years ago. The industrial disputes in the coal trade, the steady fall in 
the value of that mineral, and the serious decline in the prices of silver, 
copper, and tin, all affected the mineral industry prejudicially ; but 
with the present increase in the output of coal and the much higher 
prices of copper and tin, as well as the increased attention to gold- 
mining to which reference has been made, it cannot be said that 
the immediate prospects of the industry are unpromising, even if it 
be conceded that its present position is not everything that might be 
desired. 


MINING ON Crown LANDS. 


A miner's right is issued for a period of one year or of six months 
from any date, the fee payable being 5s. and 2s. 6d. respectively. It 
secures to the holder the privilege of entering upon Crown lands and 
mining for gold or any other mineral ; of occupying a residence area of 
a quarter of an acre; of diverting and using water for mining and 
domestic purposes; and of using, for mining or building purposes, timber, 
bark, stone, and gravel if these are not on exempted or reserved lands, or 
within the operation of a prohibitory proclamation. In searching for 
gold the holder of a miner’s right may mark off on alluvial ground a 
prospecting protection area ranging from 600 feet long by 1,200 feet wide 
to 1,400 feet long by 2,800 feet wide, according to the distance from the 
nearest protection area or mining tenement producing gold ; and when 
payable gold is struck he is entitled to take up, as a reward for his 
discovery, a prospecting claim half the length and a quarter of the 
width of the protection area. Other forms of occupation of alluvial 
ground under miner’s right are block claims, frontage areas and claims, 
extended alluvial claims, and river and creek claims, all of which are 
governed by special regulations. In quartz country the prospecting pro- 
tection area cannot exceed a width of 400 feet ; but the length ranges 
from 480 to 960 feet according to the distance from the nearest mining 
tenement producing gold. The claim which may be marked off when 
payable gold is discovered is half the length and the full width of the 
protection area. Ordinary and extended quartz claims may also be 
taken up under miner’s right ; and special regulations govern water- 
rights, residence areas, and machinery areas, the last-mentioned 
representing 2 acres of land to which a person erecting quartz-crushing 
or other machinery for extracting gold becomes entitled. Special leases 
of increased areas may also be granted for gold-mining purposes where 
unusual difficulties exist in working the ground; but in any such case 
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the maximum area cannot exceed 100 acres. The number of miners’ 
rights issued during 1898 was 23,750, and the revenue derived there- 
from amounted to £4,234. 

It is only the holder of a miner’s right who may take out a 
gold-mining lease. The area for which an ordinary lease 1s granted 
ranges from 1 to 25 acres, or less than 1 acre by conversion of a mining 
tenement ; and the term for which it may be taken out ranges from 
one to fifteen years. The annual rent payable is fixed at £1 per acre 
or portion thereof ; and when application is made for the lease, the first 
year’s rent must be paid, together with a survey fee ranging in amount 
from £1 for 1 acre to £3 10s. for 20 to 25 acres. One man must be 
employed for every 2 acres of ground taken up. No assignment, 
mortgage, sub-lease, or encumbrance can be made in connection with a 
gold-mining lease unless with the sanction of the Secretary for Mines. 
The holder of a miner's right or of a lease under the Act of 1874 may 
apply for a permit to mine for gold or for any other mineral under 
roads, streets, navigable waters, or commons or reserves. The rent 
payable under an authority to mine for gold is 10s. per acre per annum ; 
but in the case of small areas, the holding of miners’ rights may be 
imposed as a condition instead of the payment of rent. A permit to 
search for gold on a residential lease on a gold-field may be granted to 
the lessee thereof, or to any person other than the lessee, provided he 
be the holder of a miner’s right. Business licenses, operating upon 
gold-tields, are granted at the rate of 20s. per annum, or 10s. for six 
months from date of issue. They entitle the holder to the occupation, 
for the purpose of residence or of carrying on business, of one-quarter 
of an acre in township sites, or of 1 acre on other Crown lands. 
Within twenty-eight clear days after the issue of the certificate of con- 
ditional registration, improvements in buildings must be made to the 
value of £10, otherwise the area taken up is deemed to be abandoned. 
During the year 1898 there were issued 2,144 business licenses, the fees 
therefrom amounting to £1,264. 

Before the close of the year 1896, when an Amending Act was 
passed, a miner’s right could not be used in connection with the search 
for and the winning of minerals other than gold, the equivalent 
authority being termed a mineral license. Now, a miner’s right confers 
on the holder all the rights and benefits secured by a mineral license, 
and the fee payable for the latter, which was formerly 20s. for one 
year, has been reduced to 5s. for twelve months and 2s. 6d. for six 
months, as in the case of a miner’s right. For the purpose of searching 
for opal, the holder of a miner’s right or a mineral license is permitted 
to take possession of and to occupy 400 by 400 feet of Crown lands, 
and for other minerals an area of 40 acres; but the area which may be 
occupied for the purpose of mining for and winning minerals is much 
less, being 100 feet by 100 feet in the case of opal, and 4 acres in the 
case of other minerals. A mineral prospecting area is the term applied 
to land occupied in searching for minerals, and a mineral claim that 
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applied to land occupied in mining for and winning minerals. For the 
purpose of searching for coal, the holders of sixteen miners’ rights or 
mineral licenses may conjointly take possession of not more than 640 
acres as one mineral prospecting area ; and for any other mineral than 
coal, gold, or opal, the holders of two rights or licenses may take 
possession of not more than 80 acres. The extent of land which may 
be taken possession of conjointly as a mineral claim is not more than 
12 acres, by the holders of three miners’ rights or mineral licenses, in 
the case of minerals other than coal, gold, or opal; and not more than 
200 feet by 200 feet, by the holders of four miners’ rights or mineral 
licenses, in the case of opal. Within twenty-eight days of the discovery 
of opal, the occupier of a prospecting area must mark off and occupy a 
mineral claim 200 feet by 200 feet, which must be worked by not less 
than two men. In the case of other minerals, application must be made 
within thirty days of discovery for the conversion of the prospecting 
area into a mineral leasehold. A holder of a mineral license is allowed 
to occupy, for the purpose of residence, a piece of land not exceeding 
in extent a quarter of an acre, and is entitled to the use of water under 
certain conditions. In the course of the year 1898, 1,099 mineral 
licenses were issued, the revenue derivable therefrom being £192. 

A mineral lease is granted for the purpose of mining for any other 
mineral than gold, and it is not necessary that the applicant for such 
should be the holder of a miner’s right or a mineral license. In the 
case of coal the minimum area which may be leased, unless with the 
special consent of the Secretary for Mines, is 40 acres, and the maximum 
640 acres ; for other minerals the area may not be more than 80 acres, 
nor less than 20 acres, except, as in the case of coal, with the sanction 
of the Minister ; but there is nothing to prevent a person holding more 
than one lease. The term for which a lease may be granted ranges 
from one to twenty years, and the annual rent, which is payable in 
advance, is at the rate of 5s. per acre. Coal-mining leases carry a 
royalty of 6d. per ton upon al! coal raised, the rent being payable until 
the amount is exceeded by the royalty, when the latter only becomes 
payable. Reserved lands may be leased subject to the same conditions 
as Crown lands, unless the mineral sought is coal, in which case the 
annual rental is fixed at 2s. per acre if the surface of the land or any 
part of it is required, 1s. 6d. per acre where no surface is required, and 
ls. per acre if wholly under water. The royalty payable, however, is 
the same as that charged in leases of Crown lands. The labour 
conditions of the leases mentioned are proposed by the applicant, and 
are subject to approval by the Secretary for Mines. All dealings in 
connection with these leases are the same as in gold-mining leases. The 
holder of a miner’s right, or of a lease under the Aet of 1874, may be 
granted an authority to mine for minerals under roads, streets, navigable 
waters, or commons or reserves. For coal the rent is 2s. per acre per 
annum, with a royalty of 6d. per ton of large coal and 3d. per ton of 
small coal. If the royalty exceeds the rent, then the former only is 
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payable. In the case of other minerals except gold, the royalty payable 
is at the rate of 5 per cent. on the value, with a rent similar to that 
charged for coal lands. In the case of small areas the holding of a 
mineral license may be imposed as a condition in lieu of payment of, 
rent. 

At the close of the year 1898, the area held under lease to mine 
for gold was 26,330 acres, and for other minerals 71,840 acres, waking 
a total of 98,170 acres of Crown lands held under mining lease. Under 
application to lease, the area of auriferous Crown lands held was 
1,067 acres, and of lands upon which other minerals were being sought, 
1,917 acres, giving a total of 2,984 acres of Crown lands held under 
application to lease. 


MINING oN Private LANDS. 


Certain of the Crown lands of the colony have been alienated from 
time to time, subject to various reservations in respect of gold and 
other minerals which might afterwards be found there. Other lands, 
again, have been alienated without any such reservation ; but as it is 
the established law of England that the right to the royal metal gold 
does not pass from the Crown unless by express conveyance, on all 
alienated lands the precious metal has remained the property of the 
State. Under the Crown Lands Act of 1884 owners of lands alienated 
under that Act, or under any Act thereby repealed, and in respect to 
which the right to minerals was reserved by the Crown, were granted 
permits to remove such minerals, subject to the payment of royalty ; 
and under the Mining Act of 1889 authorities might be issued to any 
person to dig and search for gold and other minerals on all lands which, 
after the commencement of the Act, might be sold conditionally, by 
auction, in virtue of improvements, or otherwise, and upon any lands 
which had been or should thereafter be leased conditionally under the 
Crown Lands Act of 1884; and in the event of these lands being found 
to contain gold or other minerals, provision was made for the cancellation 
of the sale or lease. The Mining on Private Lands Act, which was 
passed in June, 1894, provided, however, for the conversion into special 
leases of all permits of this kind which had been granted to owners of 
private lands for the purpose of removing gold, silver, lead, tin, and 
antimony, provided application was made within two months of the 
passing of the Act ; and in all cases where a special lease was so obtained 
payment of royalty ceased. But in respect to all other minerals the 
payment of royalty by owners of private lands, as reserved in the per- 
mits granted under the Crown Lands Act of 1884, and the power to 
issue searching permits under the Mining Act of 1889, were allowed to 
stand. All lands alienated or in process of alienation are, of course, open 
to mining for gold ; but to mining for the other metals, those lands only 
are open in respect to which the rights are expressly reserved in the Crown 
grants. The surface of lands enclosed and under cultivation is, except 
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with the consent of the owner, exempt from the provisions of the Act ; 
but leases of such lands below the surface, at such depths as may be 
sufficient to protect the surface from damage, may be granted. Lands 
within the boundaries of any town or village are exempt, unless 
proclaimed by the Governor to come within the operation of the 
Act. Crown lands held under certain forms of lease, or reserved 
for various public purposes, also come within the scope of the Act if a 
special proclamation to that effect be issued. 

The holder of a miner’s right or a mineral license may obtain an 
authority, for a term not exceeding twelve months, but renewable in the 
discretion of the warden, permitting him to enter upon private lands 
for the purpose of prospecting for gold, silver, lead, tin, or antimony. 
The area is defined by the warden, having regard to the nature of the 
deposit to be sought for, and mining operations may be carried on 
subject to the payment of rent and compensation fixed by the warden. 
The rent is payable quarterly in advance. The area must not exceed 
20 acres in the case of ordinary auriferous lands, nor 40 acres where the 
natural conditions will render mining operations difficult and costly ; 
while for other minerals the maximum area is 80 acres. These authorities 
may be converted into leases, the rent payable being £1 per acre per 
annum. ‘The term of the lease cannot exceed 20 years, but subject to 
certain conditions renewal for a similar period may be obtained. In 
gold-mining one man must be employed for every 5 acres; and in 
mining for silver, lead, tin, and antimony, one man for every 10 acres. 
Owners of private lands may obtain special leases for mining purposes 
without payment of rent. They are also privileged to enter into agree- 
ments with holders of miners’ rights or mineral licenses for the latter to 
take possession of the land for mining purposes as if it were Crown 
land. Insuch cases it is not necessary to take out a lease under the 
Act ; but the land must be held and worked subject to the regulations 
of the Mining Board in force for the time being. Subject to the approval 
of the Secretary for Mines, owners may also make agreements with 
respect to lands other than alluvial auriferous, or grant leases of the 
same, the area and labour conditions being similar to those fixed and 
imposed in connection with other leases granted under this Act. Every 
agreement or lease of this kind must be registered within fourteen days, 

A prospecting license may be issued to the holder of a miner’s right 
empowering him to enter upon any private lands open to gold-mining, 
and not otherwise utilised under the Act, for the purpose of digging and 
searching for gold. Before mining operations are begun a deposit must 
be paid to cover any damage which may be caused to the surface of the 
ground. If payable alluvial gold is discovered the land may be 
resumed by the State, the discoverer having a preferent right to a 
prospecting claim. The Crown has also the power to resume land con- 
taining auriferous quartz veins, provided the consent of the owner be 
obtained ; and the prospector who discovered the vein may apply for 
a lease. 
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At the close of the year 1898; the area of private lands held under 
lease was 15,917 acres, while 1,330 acres were held under application 
to lease. On the same date, permits to mine for gold on 130 acres 
of reserved lands were in existence, while the area of reserved lands 
held under permits to mine for cther minerals was 33,370 acres. 


MINERS EMPLOYED AND PRODUCTION. 


The following table gives the approximate number of persons actually 
engaged in the principal departments of mining during each of the past 
seven years. The figures are given on the’authority of the returns to 
the Mines Department :— 











Miners employed at end of each year. 
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1892. | 1893. | 1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. | 1898. 
| | | | | 
coal sor! ww! ed aa! a.o 
Gold v.cecesssssseseesesees| 9,049) 11,957} 17,207) 21,484] 22,207 21,286] 19,919 
Silver and silver-lead .... 5,889) 4,709 4,208 4,658) 5,555 6,204; 6,396 
| | | 
Copper ener ace | 500 283) 645 868) 810 1,710) 1,976 
| eee ee ee 
Tine ee oe | 1,657; 2,024) 1,542 1,399! 1,419 1,297} 1,083 
Coal eee | 10,514} 10,028, 9,131 9,022 9,233 9,626, 10,258 
Shale pee ee | 396, 4385.97, 354) «227, S353, 261 
Other minerals ............ | 237, 736 486 564 487| 732) 937 
Snes | aurea aera | SUP | RENO | ee [ese 
| | | | 
otal ie. | 28,249) 30,122 33,516 38,299] 39,938) 41,208 40,830 
| | | 

















The value of mining machinery may be approximately set down at 
£2,517,000. Of this, £1,031,000 represents the value of machinery and 
plant used in connection with coal and shale mines, £557,000 the 
machinery employed on the silver-fields, £783,000 that on the gold-fields, 
£123,000 that on copper-fields, and £23,000 that on other mineral 
fields, principally tin. 

The summary given below shows the value of the production of the 
various minerals since their first discovery, as well as the value of 
minerals won in the year 1898. It is difficult to separate the values of 
silver and lead contained in the ore exported from Broken Hill and 
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other fields, but an estimate based on the best data available gives their 
values as silver, £19,958,503, and lead, £5,853,837. 














| Value. 
Mineral. Li [ieee 
During 1898. To end of 1898. 
£ £ 

Gold err orccenss torre tee ea ee ane 1,244,330 45,794,198 
Silver and silver-lead  .................. 1,704,055 25, 812,340 
COON et cosmas acon ras cae een cer ute sane 1,271,832 34,321,205 
A Se Re ee 31,834 1,867,659 
NO oes e re nec aee nas eon oat 64,135 293,976 
| bs 17 Meee Corn rOr unre Ecce ene Tar 45,638 6,292,056 
COBPOR ce teen ce ne noeec aaa ees eee eee case 272,686 4,624,029 
AMA NGOUG. Vascceer ses ecsces seus teres sores 916 187,927 
Bis trace cena arene econo ence 4,615 47,525 
| Bs Bn A ee 19,282 35,650 
Orde Gt WAR: ee reno ese ee eee 832 9,798 
Sundry mimemalls....,.nccccscccccscesecses 134,773 567,066 
Potal -weltte: .......000-ccc00 £} 4,794,928 119,858,429 


It will be seen that the colony has produced various minerals of 
the total value of nearly one hundred and twenty millions sterling. In 
connection with this estimate of production, it may be explained that 
the figures relating to tin and copper differ from those appearing in the 
report of the Department of Mines. The ores of these metals are 
imported in large quantities to be smelted, and the refined copper and 
tin, the production of this smelting, are usually exported as domestic 
produce, and appear as such in the mining returns, which, of course, is an 
error. Also, from the heading “Sundry Minerals” some of the items, 
such as limestone flux and building-stones, which have been included 
in the report of the Mines Department, have been rejected in preparing 
the above return. 


MetTatitic MInERALS—GOLD. 


Amongst the metallic minerals found in the colony, gold occupies a 
foremost place, both on account of the quantity which has been and is 
now being raised, and of the influence which the discovery of the royal 
metal has had on the settlement of the country. Thedate of the discovery 
of gold in New South Wales was for a long time the theme of much 
controversy, and the question as to the original discoverer was long dis- 
puted. It is now agreed, however, that the existence of gold was known 
to the authorities during the early days when the colony was a convict 
settlement, but for obvious State reasons the matter remained secret. 
The first authentic record of its discovery is contained in an extract 
from Assistant-Surveyor James McBrian’s Field-book, bearing date 
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16th February, 1823, in which the following note appears :—“ At 
8 chains 50 links to river, and marked gum-tree—at this place.I found 
numerous particles of gold in the sand and in the hills convenient to 
the river.” The river referred tois the Fish River, at about 15 miles 
from Bathurst, not far from the spot to which the first gold-rush was 
made twenty-eight years afterwards. 

In 1839, Count Strzelecki found goid in the Vale of Clwydd, and 
communicated the discovery to Governor Gipps ; but he was requested 
to keep the matter secret, lest the knowledge of the existence of gold 
should imperil the safety and discipline of the settlement. The Rev. 
W. B. Clarke also found goid in 1841, in the Macquarie Valley and 
the Vale of Clwydd, and expressed his belief that the precious metal 
would be found abundantly dispersed throughout the territory. But it 
was not until the year 1851 that payable deposits were proved to exist 
in New South Wales, and this important discovery was due to Mr. E. 
Hammond Hargraves, who, on his return some time previously from 
California, pointed out to the Government the localities in which he had 
found payable deposits of alluvial gold, viz., at Lewis Ponds and Summer 
Hill Creek, in the districts of Bathurst and Wellington. Prospecting 
operations followed in the neighbourhood, with the result of which 
everyone is now familiar. A few weeks later, rich deposits were dis- 
covered at Ballarat, Mount Alexander, and other places in Victoria ; 
and the world witnessed a gold-rush from all parts of the earth to these 
colonies, similar to that which some years before had taken place to 
Jalifornia. 

Native gold is the only true mineral species of gold which has so far 
been found in New South Wales, and was first met with in easily worked 
alluvial deposits. These diggings have, until very lately, attracted the 
greater number of miners, as the precious metal is obtained without 
costly appliances ; but however rich they may be, alluvial deposits are 
very soon worked out, their area generally being of limited extent. In 
such deposits gold is found associated with a variety of minerals. It 
is found in the shape of grains and nuggets, water-worn in appearance, 
and sometimes of considerable size. Though New South Wales has not 
yielded nuggets of such an extraordinary size as those found in the 
neighbouring colony of Victoria, yet some splendid specimens of that 
gold formation have been unearthed at various times. Thus in July, 
1851, a mass of gold wes found on the Turon River gold-fields which 
Ww eighed 106 tbh., or 1,272 oz. This, however, though called a “nugget, ” 
was really a piece of ae gold. In November, 18 D8, at Burrandong, 
near Orange, another nugget was found, which when melted at the Sydney 
Mint gave 1,182 oz. 6 dwt. of pure gold, of the value of £4,389 8s. 10d. 
A third nugget, called the Brennan, was sold in Sydney in 1851 for 
£1,156. In 1880 and 1882, several nuggets which were unearthed at 
Temora weighed from 59 to 139 oz. ; and: in 1887 nuggets were found 
by fossickers in ‘various parts of the country, four of “which, weighing 
respectively 357 0z., 200 oz., 47 0z., and 32 oz., were obtained at 
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Hargraves, and another, weighing 30 oz., at Limestone Creek. The 
Jubilee nugget, w eighing 344 oz., was also discovered in that year 
at Maitland Bar, im the Mudgee District, and was worth about 
£1,236. 

Although the alluvial deposits discovered in the early days have been 
practically abandoned and are considered to be worked out, there is ample 
evidence that the surface of the country has been merely scratched. 
The search for gold has been vigorously prosecuted for close upon 
half a century and still new fields and fresh deposits are being dis- 
covered—in localities, too, supposed to have been thoroughly 
examined. The gold formation’ i is very widely diffused throughout the 
colony, as may be gathered from the fact that the fields of Albert, 
Delegate, and Ballina are between 600 and 700 miles distant from onsh 
other; and it has been estimated that the extent of country covered by 
formations in association with which gold always occurs, exceeds 70,000 
square miles, whilst the precious metal has also been found in formations 
where its presence was never suspected. A considerable portion of this 
area, equal to nearly one-fourth of the whole surface of the colony, has 
never been touched by the pick of the miner. 

Gold is also found in quartz-veins, occurring in older and metamorphic 
rocks, such as argillaceous slates, chloritic and talcose schists, as well 
as granite, diorite, serpentine, and porphyry. Vein gold is associated 
more commonly with iron pyrites, though found with copper, lead, 
zine, and silver ores, and also in asbestos. But the extraction of 
gold from quartz-veins requires the erection of extensive machinery and 
gold-saving appliances, involving an outlay of capital such as the 
ordinary miner seldom possesses. Quartz-mining is generally carried 
on by companies. 

Gold has been found in conglomerates in the Coal Measures at 
Tallawang, and in Carboniferous strata. The Rev. W. B. Clarke 
detected.it in the Hawkesbury sandstone formation, on the north side 
of Sydney Harbour, and he also mentions that it is distributed through 
the sand at the mouth of the Richmond River. These auriferous beach 
sands have of late years given employment to several hundred men. 
Along the southern part of the coast of the colony, it has been found 
near the shore, in the sand washed by the waves of the Pacific Ocean ; 
whilst at Bermagui, and in the district extending between Moruya 
and Eden, important discoveries have also been made. It would be 
impossible to name every part of the province in which gold is found, 
as the precious metal appears throughout the greater part of the terri- 
tory, and there is ample evidence that there exist deposits which will 
offer to the prospector or the miner a profitable field of employment for 
many years to come. 

Below will be found the quantity and value of the gold produced 
during each year, since 1851. The New South Wales gold which was 
received at the Sydney Mint for coinage in 1899 amounted to 243,554 

z., of the gross value of £836,978, the average price being £3 8s, 9d. 





per oz. 


the Mint was 253,317 oz., valued at £920,173 :— 


Year. 


2851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
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The quantity exported during the year without passing through 





| 
] 











Quantity. Value. 
| 
Oz. £ 

144,120 468,336 
818,751 | 2,660,946 
548,052 1,781,172 
237,910 773,209 
171,367 | 654,594 
184,600 689,174 
175,949 | 674,477 
286,798 | 1,104,175 
329,363 | 1,259,127 
384,053 | 1,465,373 
465,685 | 1,806,172 
640,622 2,467,780 
466,111 1,796,170 
340,267 1,304,926 
320,316 1,231,248 
290,014 1,116,404 
271,886 1,053,578 
255,662 | 994,665 
251,491 | 974,149 
240, 858 931,016 
323, 609 1,250,485 
425,288 1,644,177 
362,104 1,396,375 
271,166 | 1,041,614 
230,882 877,694 








| 


| 
| 





| 


Year. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


Nc he nese ennai — 4 


Total 





Quantity. 


OZ. 
167,411 
124,118 
119,710 
109,649 
119,322 
151,512 
140,469 
123,831 
107,403 
103, 736 
101,416 
110,288 

87,541 
119,949 
127,760 
153,583 
158,502 
179,288 
324,787 
360,165 
296,072 
302,817 
340,493 
496,196 





12,868,922 








613,190 
471,448 
430,200 
407,219 
444,253 
573,582 
526,522 
458,530 
396,059 
378,665 
366,294 
394,579 
317,241 
434,784 
AGO, 285 
559, 231 
575,299 
651,286 
1,156,717 
1,315,929 
1,073,360 
1,128,164 
1,244,330 
Lol 815 





| 47,546,013 





It will be seen that the value of the gold won in 1899 exceeded that of 
any other year since 1863, and during the whole period covered by 
the table only five years, viz, 1852, 1853, 1861, 1862, and 1863, 
in the absence of any new finds 
of importance, the increase in the yield is doubtless due to the 
steady improvement made in our methods of mining, and in plants 
used for treating the ores; 
dredging system. 


show higher values for production. 


also the inauguration of the gold 
This is quite a new form of mining in New South 
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Wales, and is receiving much attention. Operations have been com- 
menced on the Macquarie River, and several companies have been 
formed to work the Turon and other rivers, so that the industry here, 
as in New Zealand, is likely to become of much importance. 

It is a well-known fact that in years of prosperity and easily- 
obtained employment persons are attracted from gold-mining to other 
pursuits which offer smaller chances of accumulating rapid fortunes, but 
steadier employment and more security against loss, while the stoppage 
of this employment forces people to turn to mining. The depression 
in trade experienced during the past few years had, therefore, the effect 
of largely increasing the number of seekers after gold, many of the 
unemployed being supplied by the Government with miners’ rights 
and with railway passes to take them to likely spots where a living 
could be made by fossicking, on condition that the cost'should be 
afterwards refunded when the men were in a position to pay the money. 
A large number of applications have been made by the relatives and 
mates of these men for assistance to join their friends, showing that, at 
any rate, many of those originally sent fossicking have found sufficient 
inducement to remain on the fields. And it would benefit both the 
individual and the State if a larger number of the labouring population 
of the colony were to take advantage of the liberal laws under which 
the holder of a miner’s right may take up a residence area, in addition 
to a claim, on the gold-fields. 

In other directions much enterprise has been shown during the last 
few years in the search for gold, and quartz reefs have been opened up 
in many parts with profitable results. Old workings, which had been 
abandoned years before, under an impression that they were valuable 
only on the surface, and which had scarcely, in any instance, been tested 
to a greater depth than 200 feet, have been reopened with encouraging 
results, and quartz-mining is becoming more and more a permanent 
industry, the yield from that source being now more than four times as 
great as it was eight yearsago. And in connection with quartz-mining, 
it is noteworthy that the deepest mine in New South Wales is only a 
little over 1,000 feet down, while in Victoria payable stone is being 
raised from six mines over 3,000 feet in depth, and from six others over 
2,700 feet deep. This state of things the Government of the colony 
desires to remedy, and, with the object of encouraging mine-owners to 
reach the reefs and alluvial deposits at greater depths than are now 
worked, has offered a reward of £2,000 for the discovery of payable 
quartz or alluvial at a depth of 1,500 feet, the amount to be increased 
to £3,000 when a depth of 2,000 feet is reached. 

The number of men employed in alluvial and in quartz-mining 
during the last ten years, with the production from each branch of the 
industry, is set down below. Steady and rapid progress in the employ- 
ment afforded in quartz-mining may be traced from 1892 onward ; 
in alluvial mining the progress has also been decided, but in this 
branch of the industry the number of men engaged is liable to fluctuate 
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with accessions to and withdrawals from the ranks of the fossickers, 
according to the state of the labour market. All the men employed in 
quartz-mining are Europeans, but on alluvial fields 864 Chinese found 
occupation in 1898 :— 








| Number of Miners. Production. 
= Alluvial. | Quartz. | Alluvial. | Quartz. 

| No. No. | 02. | OZ. 
1889 | 5,623 4,569 | 39,474 | 80,475 
1890 | 6,304 6,285 | 63,879 63,881 
1891 | 4,748 6,418 | 50,795 | 102,788 
1892 | - 4,080 5,019 | 35,3890 | 123,112 
1893 | 6,401 5,556 | 55,337 123,951 
1894 | 8,742 8.465 | 93,742 | 231,045 
1895 | 11,331 10,103 | 81,646 | 278,519 
1896 10,138 12,069 | 77,290 | 218,782 
1897 | 9,030 | 12,256 75,249 | 227,568 
1898 8,303 11.616 | 68,224 | 2722969 

| 

| 


The principal seats of alluvial gold-mining are the Bathurst and 
Mudgee districts; the country watered by the various feeders of 
the Upper Lachlan; and the Braidwood, and Tumut and Adelong 
districts. In 1880, the Temora gold-fields, in the Murrumbidgee 
district, about 30 to 40 miles from the inland town of Wagga 
Wagga, were discovered, and were for some years in a flourishing 
condition. The district is now drifting from mining into an 
important agricultural settlement. In the north of the colony, 
in the New England district; on the coast, in the county of Glou- 
cester; and in the extreme north-west, at Mount Poole, Mount 
Browne, and Tibooburra, the gold-fields maintain a considerable 
population of miners. Hydraulic sluicing is adopted in several mines 
in the New England district. At Uralla Creek, the Brown’s Paddock 
Gold Mines Company has put into operation a novel and cheap 
system of mining in alluvial. This creek has for years past been the 
depository of the tailings from the old Sydney Flat diggings, which have 
filled the creek several feet above the original level ; in addition, there 
is below this sediment an alluvial deposit from 10 to 20 feet in thickness 
on the bed rock. To mine this profitably, the whole of the material 
has to be removed and washed ; and to provide for the proper carrying 
out of these operations, a system of dredging and hydraulic sluicing— 
combined has been adopted, the machinery employed being capable of 
raising 60 cubic yards of stuff and 150,000 gallons of water per hour. 
Hydraulic sluicing is also carried out at Kiandra, on the southern 
tablelands, where extensive reservoirs have been formed, and the face 
of the rocks attacked in various places; and at Tumbarumba. The 
powerful pumping machinery, which was early in the year erected on 
the ground held by the Tumbarumba Flat Gold-sluicing Company, has, 
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after an exhaustive trial, proved the large area operated wpon to be 
quite worthless, and the enterprise of testing the ground involved a 
heavy loss. The machinery has now been moved to the ground lately 
held by the United Trades Company in the bed of Tumbarumba Creek, 
and the prospects so far are exceedingly good. Near Wagonga, in the 
southern mining district, arrangements have been made for hydraulic 
sluicing on a large scale in connection with alluvial leases at Makin’s 
Creek. During 1898 operations were very much retarded owing to the 
scarcity of water ; a large dam has been made, but since its completion 
there has been very little rain. The New Hope Sluicing Company has 
erected a large pumping plant, and intend working the mine by hydraulic 
sluicing. 

The following table shows the average yield during 1898 from several 
alluvial mimes where the quantity of stuff treated is ascertainable :— 
































District. Quantity. | AVf@8e Per | vicid of Gold. 

| loads. * dwt. gr.| oz. dwt. gr. 

Bathurst .«. ...| 4,344 | 09 710/1,612 0 0 
Lachlan ; so 5:215 |0 4 711,120 0 9 
Tumut and Adelong.... 2,260 |0 116), 189 10 0 
Southern : a0" | 0° 2s 73 10 O 
Mudgee ae vol GEES 0 3 2) 2j490 © 0 
Hunter and Macleay... ZI0 .)40 | 5 170 10 O 
Total ... ..«| Oh, Oc4 | 0. 3:15 | 5655 10 0 

\ 


The principal quartz-veins worked in the colony are situated near 
Adelong, Armidale, Bathurst, Hill End, Orange, Parkes, and Wyalong. 
The districts which produced the largest quantities of gold during 1898 
were--Wyalong and Wyalong West, 34,582 oz. ; Orange (chiefly Luck- 
now), 25,036 oz.; Hillgrove, 24,751 oz. ; (Hillgrove, 16,507 oz. ; Hill- 
grove West—now knowa as Metz—8,244 oz.) ; Cobar (largely associated 
with copper), 22,254 oz.; Adelong, 17,634 oz.; Peak Hill, 16,357 oz. ; 
Wellington (chiefly Mitchell’s Creek), 9,753 oz. ; Gundagai, 7,755 oz. ; 
Rockley, 6,366 oz.; Parkes, 6,166 oz. ; Coramba (late Nana Creek), 
9,983 oz. ; Captain’s Flat, 4,222 oz. ; Pambula and Wyndham, 4,098.07. ; 
Grenfell, 3,040 oz. ; Hill End, 2,987 oz.; Barmedman, 2,950 ox. ; 
Nundle, 2,678 oz. ; Stewart’s Brook, 2,585 oz. ; Wolumla, 2,488 oz. : 
Drake (late Fairfield) and Lionsville, 2,405 oz. ; Mount McDonald, 
2,379 oz. ; Wagonga, 2,212 oz.; Forbes, 2,153 oz.; and Stuart Town 
(Ironbarks), 2,027 oz. 

Besides the Mount Drysdale gold-field, in the Cobar district, dis- 
covered in 1893, the most important find of recent years was made 
at Wyalong, in the Lachlan district, where the largest amount of 
gold won in 1897 and 1898 was obtained. The first prospecting 
claim on this field was registered on the 26th December, 1893; a great 
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rush at once ensued, and in the early part of 1894 there were probably 
more than 10,000 persons on the ground ; the population now numbers 
4,200, of whom about 1,600 are miners. In 1898 the production from 
the field exceeded that derived from the Hillgrove district by 9,831 oz., 
so that Wyalong now holds the premier position among the gold-fields of 
the colony. The output for 1898 was apparently only 200 oz. in excess 
of the 1897 returns; but the reported yield for this year—34,582 oz., 
valued at £138,328—was, without doubt, under-estimated, for the returns 
of the cyanide works were possibly not quite exact, and there was a large 
quantity of gold sent direct to Melbourne, where mint charges are not 
so high asin Sydney, and a better price is obtained. This quantity 
is now obtainable by the Department of Mines, but it has not previously 
been included in the official gold yield. It was, therefore, necessary 
to slightly adjust the figures since last issue.. Wyalong affords 
employment to a much larger number of men than Hillgrove; but 
many of these have been employed in work of development from which 
no immediate returns can be expected. Extensive chlorination and 
cyanide works have been erected for the treatment of the refractory ore 
found below the water level ; and it is estimated that the value of the 
machinery on the field is £50,000. 

The following table shows the average yield of gold obtained from 
certain parcels of quartz crushed in several of the mining districts. 
during 1898 :— 

















District.  uantity. a tae | Vield of Gold. 
Bathurste eee eee | 17,185 TAO 25,81) 
Tambaroora and Turon ......... | 4,434 | 0 13 11 2,987. 
achlanteccavcn cierto 29,789 | 0 19 11 28, 984. 
Albertine: testa. pe att decane 43 | 0 12 19 20 
Southernernnsc eee eter ee | 15,118 | 6 9 10 7,108 
Tumut and Adelong ............... | 15,949* | 1 0O 20 16,622 
Peel and Uralla ...... ....ecseeeeeee. | 46,200 | 01210} 2,729 
Hunter and Macleay ............ | 928 | 09 4 425 
Clarence and Richmond ......... | 9,251 | 0 14 15 6,771 
Mudgee o...cccccceccsssssscecaeeesees 49,914 1010 6| 25,598 

| b oes 
DON eee nes niiece creas: | 188,811 | 015 4 | 143,062 
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The gold found in New South Wales is never absolutely pure, alw ays 
containing traces of other metals, such as copper, iron, and bismuth, and 
often a fair percentage of silver. To the presence of silver its light 
yellow colour is due. New South Wales gold is generally lighter in 
colour than Victorian gold, but is of a deeper yellow than that found 
in the fields of Southern Queensland. Its specific gravity averages 
about 17°5. 

The average weight of the metal obtained by each miner in 1898 
was 17:09 oz., valued at £62 9s. 5d. It must not be supposed, however, 
that this sm: all sum represents the total earnings of these men for the 
year. Many of the miners follow other pursuits during a portion of 
the year ; besides this, there were several new fields whith so far 
had yielded very small returns, and a large number of men were 
engaged in prospecting. For the past ten years the average quantity of 
gold won per miner has been 15:05 oz., valued at £54 15s. 5d. 

The steam engines employed in quar tz-mining in 1898 numbered 356 
with an aggregate of 5,875 horse-power. There were also 160 crushing- 
machines, and 1,753 stamp- -heads. In alluvial gold and tin mining 
there were employed 33 steam engines, of which the aggregate horse- 
power equa alled 729. The value of pes machinery employed in gold- 
mining is estim: ie at £783,239. 

The number of fatal accidents in gold-mines during 1898 was 10— 
five less than in the previous year. Four were seriously injured in quartz- 
mines, and thirteen met w ith slight accidents. Only three accidents of 
a minor character were reported in connection. with alluvial wor kings 
during the year. | 

From the date of the first discovery of payable gold, in 1851, to the 
end of the year 1898, the quantity of gold produced in the Australasian 
colonies represents a total value of £412,934, 407, extracted in the short 
space of forty-seven years. The share of each colony in the production 
of this w ealth i is given below: 


Proportion 





Colony. Value. | raised in each 

| | Colony. 

£ | per cent. 
New South Wales ............... | 45,794,198 | 3141] 
DO | Se 250,738,820 60°82 
Queensland ................. sceee. ia 955 10°79 
south Australia .................. 2,133,746 0°52 
Western Australia............... 10, 659,716 2°59 
ji | AS 3.9: 54.647 0°96 
New Zealand .................00.. 54,453,325 13°2] 
Australasia ........ .eee| 412,934,407 100°00 





By far the largest proportion of this amount was produced by the 
colony of Victoria—amounting, in fact, to more than three-fifths of the 
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whole. New Zealand is the next largest producer, New South Wales 
coming third. For the ten years ended 1898, the world’s production of 
gold is estimated as follows :— 





Year. Value. Year. | Value. 

| £ | | £ 
1ss9 | 24,699,000 1894 | 38,035,000 
1890 | 23,780,000 1895 | 41,413,000 
1891 | 26,130,000 | 1896 | 44,077,000 
1892 | 29 ,260,00C | 1897 49,645,000 
1893 | 31,110,000 || 1898 60,053,000 

| | 





Of the total value for 1898, the Australasian colonies produced about 


21-3 per cent., and New South Wales alone, 2:1 per cent. 


SILVER. 


Up to the year 1882 the quantity of silver raised in New South 
Wales was very small, but in that and following years extensive 
discoveries of this metal, associated principally with lead and copper 
ores, were made in various parts of the colony, notably at Boorook, 
in the New England district, and, later on, at Sunny Corner, near 
Bathurst, and at Silverton, Broken Hill, and other places on the Barrier 
Range. 

The argentiferous lead ores of the Barrier Ranges and Broken Hull 
districts of New South Wales have, more than any other, attracted 
attention. This rich silver-field, which was discovered in 1883 by Charles 
Rasp, a boundary rider on Mount Gipps Run, extends over 2,500 square 
miles of country, and has developed into one of the principal mining 
centres of the world. It is situated beyond the river Darling, and on 
the confines of the neighbouring colony of South Australia. In the 
3arrier Range district the lodes occur in Silurian metamorphic micaceous 
schists and banded gneisses, intruded by granite, porphyry, and diorite, 
and traversed by numerous quartz reefs, some of which are gold-bearing. 
The Broken Hill lode is the largest as yet discovered. It varies in width 
from 10 feet to 200 feet, and may be traced for several miles, the country 
having been taken up all along the line of the lode, and subdivided 
into numerous leases, held by mining companies and syndicates. 

The Broken Hill Proprietary Company hold the premier position. 
They have at Port Pirie, in the neighbouring colony of South Australia, 
a complete smelting plant on the latest and most approved principles, 
and have enlisted the services of competent managers, whose experience 
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States. From the commencement of mining operations in 1885 to the 
end of May, 1899, the Company treated 4,125,729 tons of silver and 
silver-lead ores, producing 98,558,617 oz. of silver and 385,793 tons of 
lead, valued in the London market at £20,560,959. They have paid 
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dividends and bonuses to the amount of £6,968,000, besides the nominal 
value of shares from the several “Blocks.” The sum spent in the erec- 
tion and construction of plant, from the opening of the property, has 
been about £991,680. The mine wages and salary sheet for the last 
twelve months was £367,013, including £50,417 paid to contractors 
and £51,953 for quarrying. The balance of £264,643 was made up of 
mine wages £58,733 ; smelters’ wages, £73,201 ; lixiviation, chloridis- 
ing, concentration, roasting, and refinery wages, £119,154; and electric 
light and machine-shop wages, £13,555. The net profit for the year 
was £230,000. Besides the mines at Broken Hill, there are workings 
at Silverton and Thackaringa in the same district. The total value of 
minerals exported from the Barrier district during 1898 was £1,433,321, 
distributed as follows :—Silver-lead bullion, 297 tons, £109,591; silver- 
lead ore, 388,431 tons, £1,322,885 ; copper ore, 172 tons, £781; and 
copper ingots, 23 ewt., £64. The quantity of pure silver contained in 
the items enumerated amounted to about 7,505,400 oz. 

As a natural consequence of the suceess of the Broken Hill mines, num- 
bers of miners were attracted to the district, and the population, which in 
1883 consisted of only a few station hands, had risen at the date of the 
1891 census to a total of 24,438 souls, of whom 6,465 men were employed 
inand about the mines; and the population of the district is still estimated 
at about 24,000. The aggregate output of the mines, including the Pro- 
prietary, to the end of 1898, was valued at £24,380,738 ; and the value 
of the machinery in the Barrier district at the end of the year was 
£497,425. This is much less than the values previously set down, the 
reduction being chiefly due to the removal of machinery to Port Pirie, 
where the smelting operations of the Proprietary Company are now 
wholly carried out. For this reason, too, most of the production is 
exported as ore, as shown above. The proximity of Silverton and the 
Barrier district to the colony of South Australia could not fail to 
attract the attention of the business people at Adelaide, who were not 
slow to realise the advantages which they would obtain by attracting 
towards their capital the traffic of a region of such immense wealth. 
The railway system of South Australia was immediately extended to 
the border, and in the colony of New South Wales a tramway was laid 
down, thus connecting the town of Silverton and the mines of Broken 
Hill with the railway to Adelaide and Port Pirie, in the latter in 
stance reducing the land carriage by some 70 to 80 miles. 

A company was lately formed in London for the purpose of acquiring 
the rights in New South Wales of a new process for the treatment 
of sulphide ores. Works have been constructed at Dapto, near Lake 
I}lawarra, and refractory gold ores as well as silver ores are now being 
smelted. The machinery is capable of treating 200,000 tons yearly. 
Another company has erected at Cockle Creek, near Newcastle, electro- 
metallurgical works, which are giving employment to a large number 
of men, and where experiments with the sulphide ores are also being 
made. 
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The quantity and value of silver and silver-lead ore exported from 
New South Wales to the end of 1898 is shown in the following 



























































table :— 
Silver. Silver Lead. | 
Year. | | Quantity. | Vale. 
| Quantity. Value. Value. | 
| Ore Metal. 
| 
Upto az. | £ tons ewt. tons ewt £ | £ 
1881 | 726,779 | 178,405 BO AS eee aces 5,025 183,430 
1882 38,618 | 9,024 1a ee JE | arpa re ere | 360 9,384 
1883 77,066 | 16,488 BOG ST Oli wercoee esses | 1,625 18,113 
1884 93,660 19,780 4,668 1)... eee | 123,174 142,954. 
1885| 794,174 | 159,187 2,095 16 | 190 § | 107,626 266,813. 
1886 | 1,015,433 | 197,544] 4,802 2 | le | 294.485 | 492,029 
1887| 177,308 O2,458 | 12,530 3] ..cnu-- se 541,952 574,410 
1888| 375,064 66,668 | 11,739 7 18,102 5 1,075,737 1,142,405 
1889} 416,895 72,001 | 46,965 9) 34,579 17 1,899, 197 1,971;198 
1890} 496,552 95,410 | 89,719 15 | 41,319 18 2,667,144 2,762,554 
1891} 729,590 134,850 | 92, 383 11 | 55,396 3 3,484,739 3,619,589 
1892} 350,662 56,884 | 87,504 15 | 45,850 4 2,420,952 2,477,836 
1893} 531,972 | 78,131 | 155,859 1 | 58,401 3 2,953, 589 3,031,720 
1894} 846,822 | 94,150: 187,813 8 | 42,513 2 2,195,339 2,289,489 
1895| 550,142. 81,858 | 190, 192 19 | 29,687 7 1,560,813 1,642,671 
1896| 202,789 26,518 267,363 1; 19,573 4 1,758,933 1,785,451 
1897; 150,005; 16,711 | 270,913 14 18,105 7 1,681,528 | 1,698,239 
1898 | 533,059 eee 59,278 | 388,460 4 | 10,108 13 1,644,777 | 1,704,055 
Total) 8,106,590 © i 399,345 5 |1,763,32 320 15 | 373,827 11 | 24,416,995 | 25,812,340 
| 





As the bulk of the silver is exported in the form of silver-lead bullion 
‘and ore, it is impossible to ascertain the exact quantity of pure silver 
A calculation based 
on figures*given in the reports of the Broken Hill Proprietary Company 
warrants, however, the statement that the total value of £25,812,340, 
shown in the above table, was approximately made up of 122,243,814 oz. 


won until the product has been realised in London. 


of pure silver, valued at £19, 958,503, and of 484,327 tons of lead, valued 
at £5,853,837. Owing to the steady fall in the price of the metal, which 
had already set in before the opening up of the Broken Hill mines, and 
which, after a slight recovery in 1890, has been enormously accentuated 
by the closing of the Indian mints and the stoppage of purchases by the 
Government of the United States, the value of the output has greatly 
diminished. In 1890 the price of silver was still as high as 474d. per 
eunce standard ; in 1893, when the Indian Mints were closed, ie price 
was 352d.,and this dropped to 29d. in 1894 ; while in 1898 the average 
for the : year was only 264+2d. per ounce, the slight recovery in 1895 and 
1896 having been more than lost. ‘The consequences of the rapid fall 


during the last few years have been the closing of some of the smaller 
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mines in the colony, the non-payment of dividends in others, and the 
reduction of dividends and working expenses, and consequently dimin- 
ished employment, in the largest mines. The price of lead has improved 
since 1893, and this has in a small way benefited the industry. 

An attempt has been made to calculate the cost of producing an 
ounce of silver at the Broken Hill Proprietary Company’s Mine since 
1888. The process adopted has been to ascertain the weight of silver 
to which the lead in the ore is equivalent at the current price of each 
metal, to add to this the weight of silver contained in the ore, and to 
place the cost of production against the nominal weight of silver so 
ascertained. Thus, during the three working years ended May, 
1891, the average yield of silver per ton of ore treated was 37-56 
oz. ‘The value of the lead obtained from the ore was £2°23, equal to 
about 11-02 oz. of silver at 48°62d. per oz. This quantity, added to 37:56 
oz. gives a nominal result of 48°58 oz. The average cost of production 
was £4:05 per ton of ore, which for 48°62 oz. is equivalent to 20-03d. 
per oz. The average prices of these metals since 1888 have been as 
follow :— 








Price of Silver Price of Lead 


Period. per 0z. | per ton. 





d. x 
June, 1888, to May, 1891......... | 48°62 13-90 
June, 1891, to May, 1893......... | 44°53 12-06 
June, 1893, to May, 1896......... | 33°13 11°85 
June, 1896, to May, 1899......... 30°35 12°31 








Adopting the empirical method explained above, the following table 
shows the cost of producing silver at Broken Hill during the same 
periods :— 


Cost of producing Silver 





Period. per 02. 
ad. 
June, 1888, to May, 1891.................s000e0 20°03 
Jute, IBOV. 10: Mays ISOB sis .55s.ccesnessscceese 21°58 
June, 1893, to May, 1896........ ........-c000. 19°85 
June, 1896, to May, 1899................0..000 24°38 
| 


The cost of raising and treating the ore has fallen during the eleven 
years from £4°05 to £2:°19, while the cost of obtaining silver has 
increased from 20-03d. to 24°38d. per oz. The reason of this will be 
seen from the following table, which shows that the results per ton of 
ore have fallen from 37°56 oz. of silver and 3:21 ewt. of lead during the 
first three years to 21°98 oz. of silver and 1°51 ewt. of lead during the 
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three years ended May, 1896, and to 15-05 oz. of silver and 1°33 ewt. of 
lead during the three years ended May, 1899 :— 
Results per ton of Ore. Cost of raising 


Period. ; —_— and treating 
1 ton of ore. 





Silver. Lead. 
| OZ. | ewt. £ 
June, 1888, to May, 1891...) 37°56 3°21 4°05 
June, 1891, to May, 1893...) 30°13 | 2°39 3-4] 
June, 1893, to May, 1896.. .| 21°98 | 1d} 2°35 
June, 1896, to May, 1899...) 15°05 | igas 2°19 


| 
! 
] 


The Broken Hill Pro oprietary Company has now ceased to publish 
figures by which the above tables can be further continued. 

“The number of miners engaged in silver and silver-lead mines in 1898 
was 6,396, and the average value of mineral won, per miner engaged, 
was £266 8s. 6d. A comparison with the figures of the previous nine 
years is afforded by the following table :— 














| 


Value of Silver and Lead won. 








Year. Miners. ier eS ak ar 
| Total. Per Miner. 
| { 
| No. = | ie Gl 
1889 6,587 1,971,198 | 299 5 1 
1890 5,806 2.762,554 | 47516 2 
1891 7,645 3,619,589 | 473 9 2 
1892 5,889 2,477,836 | 49015 2 
1893 4,709 3°031.720 | 643.16 3 
1894 4,208 | 2,289,489 544 2 
1895 4,658 | 1,642,671 | 352 13 1 
1896 5,555 | 1,785,451 321 8 3 
1897 6,204 | 1,698,239 | 27314 8 
1898 | 6,396 | 1,704,055 | 26 8 6 
| 





The total number of accidents which took place in the silver-mines in 
the colony in 1898 was 93, 19 persons losing their lives, 17 suffering 
severe injuries, and 57 meeting with slight injuries. These figures are 
comparatively high. As the recult of a Government inquiry, it was 
stated that the incompetency of men who represent themselves as 
miners, and who have no real knowledge of the work, contributes 
not a little to their occurrence, and it was found that the men are 
working under competent oflicers, who do ever ything possible that 


dawvi moa to preven nant de nta 1A 
UAW VY 400 “av ~AL auvver Aen vs Je as 


meee ewe moat 
4440 Y& 


ability mad prac ctical knowle dge Cali 
years the casualties form but a very small proportion of the persons 
engaged in silver-mining, while the elements of danger are great, and 
this must be taken as reflecting considerable credit on the management 


of the mines. 
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The world’s production of silver during the ten years ended 1898 
is estimated as follows :— 











Year. Ounces. | Year. Ounces. 

1889 120,214,000 1894 178,668,000 
1890 126,095, 000 1895 | 182,220,000 
1891 137,171,000 1896 176,707,000 
1892 152,940,000 1897 | 182,081,000 
1893 162,162,000 1898 | 190,641,000 











The annual output of New South Wales is about one-thirteenth of 
the total production of silver. 


TIN. 


Lode tin occurs principally in the granite, and stream tin under the 
basaltic, country in the extreme north of the colony—at Tenterfield, 
Emmaville, Tingha, and in other districts of New England. The 
metal has also been discovered in the Barrier District, at Poolamacca 
and Kuriowie ; near Bombala, in the Monaro district ; at Gundle, near 
Kempsey ; at Jingellic, on the Upper Murray ; at Dora Dora, on the 
Upper Murray ; and in the valley of the Lachlan ; but in none of these 
districts has it been worked to any extent. Although the first discovery 
was made by the Rev. W. B. Clarke as far back as 1853, the opening of 
tin-fields in the colony did not take place until the year 1872. The value 
of production since that date has been as follows :—- 


| 








| 
Year. | Value. | | Year. Value. 

| | 

| £ } £ 

1872to 1876 | 1,032,483 =|; 1889 | 207,670 

1877 248,906 | 1890 | 179,057 
1878 | 214,613 || 1891 | 133,963 
1879 256,732 || 1892 | 152,994 
1880 354,252 || 1893 | 126,114 
1881 568,795 1894 85,264 
1882 | 541,413 | 1895 | 87,937 
1883. 448 887 1896 | 68,546 
1884 ( 281,188 | 1897 | 49,900 
1885 | 308,760 1898 45,638 
1886 277,545 |; |——_-—__—— 
1887 | 311,889 | Total | 6,292,056 
1888 | 309,510 | | 


It will be seen that tin has contributed in a very considerable degree 
to the general development of the natural wealth of the colony, and in 
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point of value its aggregate production stands in the fourth place—next 
to gold, coal, and silver. From the opening of the fields the production 
imcreased rapidly down to 1881, when in value it exceeded the output 
ot gold for the year, and was but slightly behind coal. In 1882 the 
production was valued at £541,413, being only £27,000 less than in 1891; 
but after that year, owing to protracted dry seasons, which in many 
cases prevented mining operations, combined with the comparatively 
low price which the metal brought, the value of the output fell con- 
siderably, and in 1898 only represented the small sum of £45,638. 
During the ten years from 1888 to 1898 the metal was subject to an 
almost continuous fall in value, only realising in 1898 one-half the price 
that was obtained ten years before. The metal, however, has now made 
a great jump in price, the London quotations in December, 1899, being 
£125 10s. per ton as compared with £82 m 1898, £63 in 1897, and 
£59 10s. in 1896. 

Another cause of diminished production in the colony is that the 
shallow deposits of stream-tin have to a great extent been exhausted. 
The deep deposits and the tin-lodes, however, have as yet scarcely been 
touched, nearly all the metal hitherto produced having been taken from 
alluvial deposits. After careful surveys Professor David has stated his 
belief that numbers of deep channels or leads, covered over by basalt, 
are still lying undisturbed ; and the future of the industry in the colony, 
with the improvement in the price of the metal, may be hopefully 
regarded. The principal leads worked during 1898 were the Vegetable 
Creek Tin-field, near Emmaville ; at the Mann River, near Glen 
Innes ; at Wilson’s Downfall; and at Tingha. The only lode worked 
is known as the Ottery. The mine is situated at Tent Hill, in the 
Emmaville District, and was worked continuously throughout the year. 
Extensive crushing and smelting works have been erected, and: about 
60 persons are regularly employed. Within the twenty-seven years that 
have elapsed since the opening of the tin-fields, the value of the net 
export, which is taken as the production, has been £6,292,056. 

In the alluvial tin-fields of Tingha and Emmaville, the number of 
Chinese engaged in this industry has in some years greatly exceeded 
the Europeans. In 1898, however, the Chinese at Emmaville num- 
bered only 150, whilst the Europeans numbered 360. The total 
number of miners employed in tin-mining in the colony was 1,083, viz., 
721 Europeans and 362 Chinese, nearly all of whom were employed 
in the Northern Districts. 


CopPeER. 


The principal deposits of this mineral are fonnd in the central 
part of the colony, between the Macquarie, Bogan, and Darling 
Rivers. Deposits have also been found in the New England and Southern 
districts, as well as at Broken Hill, showing that the mineral is widely 

. . 4 . . . e 
distributed throughout the colony. The copper-mining industry, which 
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at one time was of considerable importance, reached its highest point 
of production in 1883, when the output was valued at £472,982. From 
that year, however, the industry rapidly declined, in consequence of the 
heavy fall j in the price of the metal ; indeed, the very low figure reached 
deterred many from embarking in operations which showed every 
promise of success, some of the mines which had been worked for 
many years were closed, and in 1894 the production was only valued at 
£65,617. The principal difficulty, common to other branches of the 
mining industry, lay in the great distance of some of the chief 
copper-mines from the port of : shipment, and the consequently heavy 
cost of land carriage. The year 1894, however, saw the lowest point 
of depression in the copper market. Prices have steadily risen during 
the last four years, and copper-mining in the Australasian colonies is 
now progressing satisfactorily, the production i in New South Wales in 
1897 being the highest recorded since 1884. The value of the output 
for 1898 is set dow n at £272,686, showing a decrease of a little over 
£10,000 when compared with the production of the previous year. 
The copper-lodes of New South Wales contain ores of a very much 
higher percentage than those of many well-known mines worked at 
& profit in other parts of the world, and, with a fair price, should 
return satisfactory results. | Mines whieh could not be profitably 
worked a few years ago have been re-opened ; anda considerable amount 
of capital has been expended i in the erection of new machinery. The 
net export of copper, which is taken as the production of the colony, is 
shown below from the year 1859 :- 








Year. Value. Year. | Value. 
£ £ 

1859 to 1876. 408,071 | isso 122.444 
1877 127,396 | 1890 84,107 
1878 209,030 | oa 119,195 
1879 210,623 | 1892 | 114,559 
1880 268, 700 | 1893 73,287 
1881 257,884 | 1894 63,617 
1882 182,473 | 1895 | 136,969 
1883 472,982 1896 197,814 
1884 | 362,287 1897 283,174 
1885 | 170,993 1898 272,686 
1886 | 122,980 ——__——_—_——— 
1887 115,444 DOtAL. 530: 4,624,029 
1888 __ | 247,304 


The more important mines are those of Cobar, where the Great Cobar 
mine, which recommenced work early in 1894, raised in the following 
year 37,845 tons of ore, yielding 1,703 tons of smelted copper ; in 
1896, 66,431 tons of ore, yielding 2,650 tons of smelted copper, valued 
at £107,200; in 1897, 64,820 tons of ore, yielding 2,462 tons of 
smelted copper, valued at £108,306 ; and in 1898, 143,519 tons of ore, 
yielding 4,424 tons of smelted copper, valued at £203,742. It may be 
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mentioned that the copper extracted from this mine is found to contain 
gold more than sufficient to pay for mining and treating the ore. 
The syndicate to whom the mines belong now give employment to about 
700 men. 

The total number of miners engaged in copper-mining in 1898 was 
1,976, as against 1,710 in 1897. As showing the revival in the 
industry, it may be mentioned that the number of men finding employ- 
ment in 1896 was only 810; in 1895, 868; in 1894, 645; and in 1893 
the small number of 283. There were five fatal accidents recorded in 
copper mines in 1898; five miners met with serious accidents, and 
eleven others suffered slight injuries. 


TRON. 


Iron is widely diffused throughout the colony, and occurs principally 
in the form of magnetite, brown hematite or goethite, limonite, and 
bog-iron. Deposits of chrome iron are also found. Magnetite is the 
richest of all the iron ores, sometimes containing a little over 72 per 
cent. of available metallic iron, though it is not often found reaching 
this very high percentage. These ores are widely distributed throughout. 
New South Wales. The results of a number of analyses made from 
deposits at Brown’s Creek, in the county of Bathurst, and at Wallera- 
wang, where veins were opened out a few years ago, show that the 
samples of ore yielded from 40°89 to 56°85 per cent. of metallic iron. 
At Wallerawang, a variety of garnet, containing a large percentage of 
metal, occurs in conjunction with the ore in the veins, which is described 
as ‘extremely well adapted for reduction in the blast furnace.” Brown 
hematite or goethite occurs in very extensive deposits in the Blue 
Mountain. Ranges, the principal centres so far explored being situated: 
at Mittagong, Picton, Berrima, Lithgow Valley, Wallerawang, in the 
Rylstone and Mudgee Districts, and in the vicinity of Port Stephens. 
The result of a number of analyses of this kind of ore denotes that it is 
very rich in metallic iron, containing a proportion of 42°69 to 64°48 per 
cent., and in the majority of cases over 55 per cent. of metal. A 
sample of hematite from the Maitland district contained 60°83 per 
cent. of metallic iron. A sample of brown hematite from Mount 
Pleasant, near Wollongong, analysed during 1891, gave 54-28 per cent. 
of iron. The value of these deposits is enhanced by their almost 
invariable occurrence in proximity to limestone and coal-beds. It is 
fortunate, also, that the main lines of railway pass through the regions 
where the deposits are most easily worked. 

The iron ore deposits of Seaham and Clarence Town, in the Williams 
River district, received some attention during 1897. These deposits 
were locally supposed to contain considerable quantities of titanium, 
_ producing a most objectionable acid from a smelting point of view. 
With the object of testing the ore, samples were taken as far as possible 
apart from one another, and on being assayed separately, the results gave 
from 42 to 49 per cent. of metallic iron, and yielded no appreciable 
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quantity of titanic acid. An examination of these deposits was con- 
ducted by Mr. Geological-Surveyor Jaquet during 1898, with the object 
of. determining the width of the beds, but only in two instances were 
exposed sections found that enabled an accurate measurement to be 
made. The average thickness is about 2 feet. The Prospecting Board 
has recommended that a sum of money be expended in putting a few 
shallow shafts and trenches upon the beds, so that the deposits may be 
systematically examined. Samples of ore which were obtained from 
various points along the outcrops have been assayed, from 36 to 53 per 
cent. of metallic iron resulting ; only a slight trace of titanic acid was 
found. 

Limonite—a variety of brown hematite—principally occurs at Lithgow, 
Eskbank, and Bowenfels, in the Blue Mountains ; in several parts of the 
Hunter River coal-field ; and at Bulli, in the Illawarra District. This 
ore is usually found very rich:in metal, and contains an average of over 
50 per cent. of iron ; while the English clay bands, which are mostly 
carbonates, only contain about 30 per cent. of metallic substance. It 
occurs in lenticular layers of ‘no great extent, in the Coal Measures. 
Bog-iron-ore, which is’ impure limonite, is principally found at Mitta- 
gong; and assays of this ore gave an average percentage of metal of 
more than 45 per cent. 

None of the other southern provinces possesses deposits of iron-ore 
approaching in extent or richness those of New South Wales. It is 
therefore probable that at some future time this colony will become the 
great seat of the iron industry of Australia. As illustrating the present 
extent of the supply required, the following table, showing the value 
of all descriptions of iron, machinery, and iron manufactures imported 
into the various colonies during the five years, 1894-98, has been 
compiled :— 











Average 

Colony. 1994. 1895. 1996. 1897. 1898. ton 

1894-98. 

| | | 
eee £ £ e | 8 | oF 

New South Wales 1,189,249 |1,219,096 1,957,143 |2,398,701 2,358,263 | 1,824,490 
etNA: t.25 55.5050 bi _ 699,696 | 665,148 1,194,976 1,543,527 |1,382,471 | 1,097,164 
‘Queensland .........; 496,029; 691,215 848,871 | 938,579; 994,791 | 793,897 


South Australia ...| 349,945 | 349,826| 536,632) 639,174 | 688,160, 512,747 
Western Australia | 355,890 | 587,063 {1,052,135 |1,305,772 |1,155,962 | 891,364 
“aamania ...........- 104,969 | 117,946 | 155,813!) 218,671 | 337,934 187,067 
New Zealand......... | 836,589 | 781,602 |1,095,206 |1,668,593 |1,763,870 | 1,229,172 























Australasia po ssashiaal 4,411,896 6,840,776 eset 8,681,451 | 6,535,901 
FI TIES CEI SUE SRE 2 98 20 Ca vem 


The average yearly import for the five years covered by the above 
statement amounts to £1,824,490 for New South Wales, and £6,535,901 
for Australasia ; and the quantity of pig-iron required to produce the 
material represented by these values is approximately 150,000 tons 
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and 470,000 tons per annum for New South Wales and the whole group 
of colonies respectively. In a report, dated January, 1591, by the late 
Mr. C. 8. Wilkinson, Government Geologist, it was stated that the iron 
deposits in the districts of Mittagong, Wallerawang, and Rylstone con- 
tained in sight 12,944,000 tons of ore, estimated to yield 5,853,000 tons 
of metallic iron, but such estimates as these are the roughest of 
approximations. These districts are most favourably situated for the 
establishment of smelting works. Some years ago public attention in 
England was drawn to the possibility of manufacturing iron within 
the colony, and a mining expert was sent out from that country to 
inspect the iron, lime, and coal deposits, and to report upon the probable 
cost of establishing the industry in the colony, but the visit was without 
result. In 1897 it seemed as if the project for establishing works for 
the manufacture of iron would take practical shape, and negotiations 
for the promotion of a company in England were well under weigh 
when they were interrupted by the death of the prime mover. No 
definite action has yet been taken, although the question is receiving 
the serious attention of capitalists. It is still hoped that some practical 
result will follow ; but, in any case, the foundation of the industry is a 
mere matter of time, for the natural facilities of New South Wales for 
the manufacture of iron are unsurpassed. 

Works for the manufacture of iron from the ore were established at 
Eskbank, near Lithgow, where red siliceous ore, averaging 22 per cent., 
and brown hematite, yielding 50 per cent. metallic iron, were success- 
fully treated. Abundance of coal and limestone are found in the 
neighbourhood. This establishment, however, has for some time aban- 
doned the manufacture of pig-iron, for which it was originally built. 
The work now carried on consists of the re-rolling of old rails, and the 
manufacture of iron bars, rods, and nails, and of ordinary castings. 
The quantity manufactured from scrap during 1898 was 5,200 tons, 
valued at £42,250. A successful attempt has been made at Mittagong 
to make gas-pipes, etc., from iron smelted from the ore, and taken direct 
to the mould, without first making it into pig-iron. Some years ago 
iron smelting works were also established at Fitzroy, Mittagong, but 
after producing a considerable quantity of pig-iron the operations were 
discontinued. Some samples of ore, coal, and limestone obtained in 
this district, with pig-iron and castings manufactured therefrom, were 
exhibited at the late Mining Exhibition in London, and obtained a first 
award. Large quantities of iron ore have been raised from the 
deposits situated in the Marulan, Goulburn, Bredalbane, Mittagong, 
and Carcoar districts and despatched to the smelting-works at Dapto and 
Cockle Creek, where it has been used as flux, the gold contents of the ore 
helping to defray the extra cost of railway carriage. The new industry 
is giving employment to a large number of men. Parcels of iron oxide 
have also been sent from the Fitzroy and other ironstone deposits in 
the Mittagong district to the various gas-works of the Colony. The 
oxide is used in purifying the gas. 
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ANTIMONY. 


Deposits of antimony occur in the colony in various places, chiefly 
in the Armidale, Bathurst, and Rylstone districts; and at Bowraville 
on the North Coast. The principal centre of this industry was at Hill- 
grove, near Armidale, where the Eleanora Mine, one of the richest in 
the colony, is situated, The prevailing low prices, however, have caused 
‘he company to suspend operations, and no work was done in 1898, but 

party of six men started tributing there about the middle of December. 
Che results of a number of analyses of antimony ore, made by the 

uthorities of the Geological Museum, show from 29°57 to 79°45 per 
sent. of metal; but, notwithstanding these encouraging assays, the price 
has never been sufficiently high to stimulate production to any extent. 
A considerable quantity of ore was raised some years ago at the 
Corangula mines, in the Macleay district, but, like the Eleanora, these 
mines are at present idle. Lodes have also been opened and partly 
worked near Nambucca, Drake, Gulgong, and Razorback. The value 
of antimony raised during 1898 was only £916, and up to the end of 
that year, £187,927. 

MANGANESE. 


Deposits of manganese ore have been discovered in various parts of 
New South Wales. Pyrolusite, in the form of black oxide and man- 
ganese dioxide, occurs principally in the Bathurst districts and at Ben- 
demeer. Wide veins have also been found in the Glen Innes district, 
near the Newton-Boyd road. Some of the specimens analysed have 
yielded a very high percentage of metal ; but the demand for manganese 
in the colony is very trifling, and until a foreign market is found, or 
local manufactories requiring the metal spring up, the rich deposits of 
this ore will remain comparatively untouched. The ore is found exten- 
sively in conjunction with iron in coal and lime-stone country, and 
often contains a small percentage of cobalt. The value of manganese 
raised during 1898 was only £5, and up to the end of that year £1,331. 


BISMUTH. 


Bismuth is found associated with molybdenum and gold, in quartz- 
veins, in the neighbourhood of Glen Innes, whence the quantity raised 
has been chiefly obtained. The principal mines are situated at Kings- 
gate, where the mineral occurs in a granitic formation, associated with 
molybdenum, mispickel, and tin; but at the present time they are 
practically closed, as there is only a limited demand for the metal, and 
the market is uncertain. The total quantity of this metal exported 
during 1898, was 29 tons, valued at £4,615, being an increase in value 
of £3,815 on the previous year. The bulk of the bismuth was raised 
by the Jingera Mineral Proprietary Company in the Pambula district. 
It is stated that in the Nymagee district promising indications of payable 
deposits have been found, but no steps have been taken to open them 
up. Rich argentiferous ores have been obtained in the great Jingera 
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silver-mine, the lodes consisting of soft granular felspar matrix, impreg- 
nated with blotches of bismuth, molybdenum, and chloride of silver. 
The largest mass of native bismuth yet discovered in the colony weighed 
nearly 30 lb., and was obtained in the Kingsgate mine. The value of 
this metal exported up to the end of 1898 was £47,525. 


PLATINUM. 


Platinum and the allied compound metal Iridosmine have been found 
in New South Wales, but so far in inconsiderable quantities, the latter 
occurring commonly with gold or tin in alluvial drifts. -Beach mining 
in the Ballina district, where platinum was associated with gold in 
considerable quantities is now a thing of the past. A special lease of 
abandoned ground at Macauley’s Lead, Jerusalem Creek, has been 
applied for, and it is the intention of the applicants to try the ground 
by the cyanide process. Should this prove successful, the output of 
this metal will be largely increased, as an effort will be made to save 
any platinum met with in the concentrates. The metal has also been 
discovered at Fifield, in the Parkes district, and in lodes near Broken 
Hill and Orange. Mining operations were confined in 1898 to the 
Fifield gold-field, where the metal is found associated with the gold in 
washdirt. The total yield of platinum for the year was 1,250 oz., as 
compared with 1,966 oz. in 1897. Mining on this field is handicapped 
by a scarcity of water, and only half-time is put in at the claims. The 
Fifield platinum occurs in coarse shotty grains, and is much purer than 
that obtained from the northern beach-sands. The quantity of platinum 
produced during 1898 was valued at £2,062, and to the end of that 
year, £10,359. 

CHROMIUM. 


Chromium is found in the northern portion of New South Wales, 
in the Clarence and Tamworth districts, and also near Gundagai. It is 
usually associated with serpentine. The chrome mining industry is of 
very recent date, although an attempt was made in 1882 to open up 
deposits at Bowling Alley Point, in the Peel River district; and in 
[891 and 1895 in the Clarence River district. The first successful 
mining operations were carried out near Coolac, in the Gundagai 
district, 2,000 tons of ore being despatched in 1894 and 1895; and 
although numerous discoveries of chromite followed, the Gundagai- 
Tumut district has remained the only scene of profitable mining enter- 
prise. The exports of chrome ore in 1894, 1895, and 1896 amounted 
to 3,034 tons, 4,299 tons, and 3,852 tons respectively ; but the low 
price obtainable has prejudicially affected the industry, and although in 
1857 the export still amounted to 3,379 tons, valued at £10,269, a con- 
siderable portion of this was raised in previous years. The production 
in 1898 decreased to 2,111 tons, valued at £6,301. The industry is 
still confined to the Gundagai district, where the ore abounds. The 
value of chrome iron ore won to the end of 1898 was £53,559. 
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OrHerR METALS. 


Mercury, in the form of cinnabar, has been discovered on the Cud- 
gegong River, near Rylstone, and it also occurs at Bingara, Solferino, 
Yulgilbar and Cooma. In the latter place the assays of ore yielded 22 
per cent. of mercury. Very large and rich deposits have been found on 
Noggriga Creek, near Yulgilbar, and three 40-acre blocks have been taken 
up. Cinnabar leases have also been applied for in the Bingara district. 

Deposits of cobalt have been found at Bungonia, Carcoar, and Port 
Macquarie ; but the market for the metal is small, and no attempt has 
yet been made to produce it on any large scale. A very promising 
deposit has been opened up at Port Macquarie, 20 tons of which have 
been sent to London to test the market ; the anticipated result is about 
£20 per ton. 

Tellurium has been discovered at Bingara and other parts of the 
northern districts, as well as at Tarana, on the Western Line, though at 
present only in such minute quantities as would not repay the cost of 
working. It has also been found at Captain’s Flat, in association with 
bismuth. 

At Berridale, in the Snowy River district, a lode has been tested for 
wolfram. The metal, which is a compound of tungstate of iron and 
manganese, has also been found in proximity to the tin deposits ; but 
the market is limited, and little, if anything, has been done in the way 
of production. About 9 tons, valued at £280, were obtained during 1898, 
in the vicinity of Deepwater and Emmaville, but although there appears 
to be a better demand and price for this metal, and prospecting is still 
being carried on for further deposits, there are no indications that the 
output is likely to be increased to any extent in the near future. 

Zine is found usually associated with silver, lead, and copper, and 
various experiments are being made for the profitable extraction of the 
metal. During 1897 and 1898 attention has been directed by the 
Broken Hill Proprietary Company to the production of a high grade 
zinc concentrate from the sulphide ores, and it is anticipated that a fair 
proportion of the value contained will be realised, although the attempts 
so far to make a marketable zinc concentrate have only been partially 
successful. Further improvements in this direction are necessary, and 
are expected now that the extension of the concentrating plant at 
Broken Hill is completed. The value of the zine produced during the 
year was £28,941, as against £23,688, during 1897 ; and to the end of 
1898, £63,672. 

Deposits of pigments are found near Mudgee and Dubbo, and also in 
the Orange district, where a fair quantity of the raw material, consisting 
principally of purple oxide and yellow ochre, has been produced. 


Non-Metattic Minerats—Coat. 
The carboniferous formations extend over a considerable portion of 
the colony, and workable coal-seams have been discovered in many’ 
places. At present, however, the coal-mining industry is confined to 
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those centres which, from their close proximity to ports of shipment 
or the railway lines, afford ready means for the disposal of the com- 
modity when raised. 

Coal was first discovered in the colony in the year 1797 near Mount 
Keira, in the Illawarra district, by a man named Clark, supercargo 
of the Sydney Cove, while he was endeavouring to reach Sydney 
by way of the coast after the wreck of that vessel in’ Bass Straits. 
Later in the same year Lieutenant Shortland discovered the River 
Hunter, with the coal-beds situated near its mouth, and mining operations 
in this district, begun in 1826, have reached large dimensions. 

The deposits which have been found in the Blue Mountains, near the 
line of railway which runs along their crest, at Katoomba, Lithgow, 
Wallerawang, and elsewhere, now supply a portion of the requirements 
of Sydney and other industrial centres in its neighbourhood, as well as 
part of the western district of the colony. Coal is also mined at Berrima. 
and other places in that district, whence a large quantity of the coal 
consumed in the southern districts of the colony is obtained. The area. 
over which coal is distributed is very great, and has been computed at. 
23,950 square miles ; besides this, it is known to underlie the Hawkesbury 
sandstone in and around Sydney. Some years ago the diamond-drill was 
used at Cremorne Point, near Mosman’s Bay, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether coal existed beneath the metropolis. A depth of 3,095 ft. 
was reached, the deepest bore yet put down in Australia. Coal was met 
with, but the work was discontinued, as there was every reason to believe, 
from the position of two doleritic dykes met with, that a volcanic disturb- 
ance, such as is often found in the Southern coal-fields, had occurred at 
that particular spot. It was considered to have been proved that the Tlla- 
warra coal measures extended under Sydney, and it was resolved to put 
down another bore about half a mile distant from the previous one, and 
midway between the two dykes. The new bore-hole was the largest ever 
attempted in Australia, the boring-bit being 5} in. in diameter, and 
capable of bringing up a 44-in. core. A commencement was made with 
this work at the end of 1891, and, after carrying the bore down to a 
depth of 2,929 ft., a very valuable discovery of good steam coal was 
made. The seam is 10 ft. 3 in. in thickness, 9 ft. 2 in. of it bemg 
workable. A company to work the mine has been floated in London 
with a nominal capital of £300,000, and two large shafts are being 
sunk at Balmain. A coal seam 6ft. 64 in. thick has been found on 
the Moorbank Estate, near Liverpool, at a depth of 2,583 ft. Coal has 
also been found in the Clarence series, though it has not yet been 
worked commercially. Three seams have been proved at Coraki, on the 
Richmond River. Several parties have exploited this district for coal, 
and at the mine at Aberdare 150°tons of good:coal have been obtained 
from a seam 6 ft. thick. The quantity of coal in the coal measures 
down to a depth of 4,000 ft., and excluding seams less than 30 in., is 
estimated by the Government Geologist at 78,198 million tons. This 
estimate allows for one-third loss in working. 
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In 1826, the Australian Agricultural Society obtained a grant of 
1,000,000 acres of land, together with the sole right, conferred by 
charter, of working the coal-seams which were known to exist in the 
Newcastle district. Several mines were opened up, and _ profitably 
worked for a number of years; but it was not until the expiration, in 
1847, of the monopoly enjoyed by the company that the coal-mining 
industry showed signs of extensive development. During the year 
named the output of coal only reached the total of 40,732 tons, of the 
value of £13,750. Six years afterwards the production had been 
doubled, and the output of this mineral has rapidly increased year by 
year until coal-mining is now one of the staple industries of the colony, 
the production for the year 1898 amounting to 4,706,251 tons, 
valued at £1,271,832. This quantity is the highest recorded as the 
annual output, but owing to the steady fallin the price of coal, the 
value is much less than that of the smaller production of the years 
1884-92. The total production to the end of the year 1898 is 81,372,108 
tons, valued at £34,321,205. Newcastle, the centre of the coal trade, 
is singularly well fitted by situation to become the port of supply for 
all the countries of the southern seas. Every week coal-laden vessels 
leave its wharves, not only for the Australian colonies, but for China, 
India, the Pacific Slope of North and South America, Mauritius, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and other lands. Every provision has been made 
by the Government for shipping coal, and over two miles of wharves, 
furnished with cranes and shoots capable of loading over 25,000 tons 
per day, line its shores. The markets of the colonies are likewise sup- 
plied with quantities of excellent coal from the seams worked in the 
IHawarra district, and the product of the southern collieries is also 
exported in large quantities. 

The number of coal-mines under inspection in New South Wales at 
the end of the year 1898 was 91. They gave employment to 10,258 
persons, of whom 8,192 were employed under ground, and 2,066 above 
ground. The average quantity of coal extracted per miner was 574 
tons, as against an average of 560 tons for the previous year, and 
519 tons for 1896. The low average for 1890, shown below as only 
368 tons, is accounted for by the strike that occurred during that 
year ; but a tendency to decline had been exhibited since 1882 when 
the average per miner was 578 tons. During the last four years, 
however, the miners have been able to work better time, and the 
average production per man has greatly increased, as the comparison 
shows. 

Below will be found the quantity of coal raised in the colony, and 
the number of coal-miners employed, during each of the last ten years. 
Calculated on the total value of the coal produced during the decade, 
the average quantity of 473 tons extracted yearly by each person 
employed underground represents a value of £162 18s. 8d., and for the 
total number of persons employed, £132 12s. 5d. In 1898 the average 
value of production was £155 2s. 5d. for each person employed under- 
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ground, and £124 Os. 10d. for each person employed in any capacity 
about the mines :— 











Quantity of Coal raised. 











Persons Pers | “Nera 

Year. eanlovel in annoyed pore | : ae Dead 

and about under- | Total. | ae heat | zap 

| aC ground. | mines. | ground. 

No. | No. | tons. | tons. | tons. 
SSO Rien 10,277 | 8,349 | 3,655,632 | 306 438 
[S00 ee 10,469 8,311 | 3,060,876 | 292 | 368 
18012 10,820 | 8,718 | 4,037,929 | 373 | 463 
G92 ee eee 10,514 = 8,624 | 3,780,968 360 438 
Re 35 Se eer Ge ee 10,028 8,267 3,278,328 | 327 396 
OOF area 9,131 | 7,461 | 3,672,076 | 402 | 492 
1895.......0..00! 9,022 | 7,488 =| 3,788,589 | 414 | 503 
SOG ocean | 9,233 | 7,588 3,909,517 | 423 519 
VSO [eecetoc ee ences 9,626 | 7,831 | 4,383,591 | 455 | 560 
SOS eta | 10,258 | 8,192 | 4,706,251 459 | 574 
Average for 10 years 9,938 | 8,073 | 3,822,376 385 | 473 

| | | 














It is satisfactory to note that the industry has at last fully recovered 
from the effects of the strikes in 1887 and 1890, which not only caused a 
temporary suspension of trade, and deprived the colony of the benefit 
of hewing and handling some 600,000 tons of coal, but induced buyers 
to seek other markets for the supply of their requirements. Among 
other things, this promoted the development of the coal-mines in Japan, 
where, owing to the cheapness of labour, coal can be produced, though 
possibly of inferior quality, at a price which makes it a formidable 
competitor to Australian coal. Still, despite competition, the export 
of New South Wales in 1898, both to foreign ports and to the other 
colonies, was the highest on record, and there is little doubt that future 
years will see a great expansion in the industry unless serious labour 
disputes should intervene. Another satisfactory feature of the trade 
in 1898 was an increase to the extent of over 320,000 tons in the 
quantity taken for home requirements, indicative, as it is, of greater 
industrial activity in the colony. The large increase is undoubtedly 
due to the quantities now used at the smelting works at Dapto and 
Cockle Creek. 

Northern District.—In the Northern or Hunter River District the 
number of collieries under official inspection in 1898 was 62, employing 
a complement of 7,767 persons, 6,247 of whom were miners, wheelers, 
etc., employed underground. The quantity of coal raised amounted to 
3,355,600 tons, valued at £957,506, or over 71 per cent. of the whole 
production of New South Wales, This is an increase of 178,731 tons 
on the figures of the previous year, and 502,348 tons more than the 
output of 1891, the record previous to 1897. 

The following table shows the growth of the coal industry within 
the last ten years in the Hunter District. The quantity of mineral 
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raised and the number of persons employed steadily increased up to the 
year 1888, when the production was interfered with by strikes; both 
the number of men employed and the quantity of coal raised have 
fluctuated since. The output in 1898, however, was higher than in any 
previous year, exceeding that in 1897 by 178,731 tons :— 





| Quantity of Coal raised. 
Persons Persons =e — ——— 




















Véer employed in| employed | Per person | Per person 
ear. | and about under- | Total | employed in| employed 
mines. ground, | aoea | and about under- 
mines. ground, 
| No | No | _ tons. tons. | tons. 
1889 7,559 | 6,216 | 2,624,347 347 422? 
1890 7,874 | 6,345 | 2,120,046 269 | 334 
1891 | 8,309 | 6,732 | 2,853,252 343 | = 424 
1892 | 8,204 | 6,783 | 2,611,73 318 385 
1893 | 7,872 | 6,503 | 2,203,480 280 339 
1894 7,077 5,773 | 2,605,143 368 451 
1895 6,777 5,605. | 2,631,222 388 469 
1896 6,941 5,697 | 2,623,016 378 460 
1897 7,229 5,925 | 3,176,869 439 536 
1898 | 7,767 | 6,247. | 3,355,600} 432 | 537 








Southern District.—In the Southern District there were-in 1898 
twelve collieries under official inspection, giving employment to 2,067 
persons, of whom 1,596 were at work underground. These numbers 
exhibit an increase of 83 persons employed in and about the mines, and 
of 34 underground workers, as compared with those so engaged in 1897. 
There was also an increase of 149,505 tons in the production, the 
total quantity raised during the year being 1,068,367 tons, valued 
at £254,687—the largest output known in one year in the district. 
The next highest figures are those for 1896, when 1,008,377 tons 
were raised. Much as the trade of the south has grown, owing 
to the demand for southern coal for steam purposes, no attempt 
has hitherto been made to overcome the difficulty of loading. To 
meet the claims of this district, the Government, towards the end 
of 1898, brought forward a proposal to create a harbour at Port 
Kembla, a few miles south of Wollongong, by constructing, in the 
first instance, a breakwater. There are-already two jetties from which 
coal is shipped, but they are exposed to the full force of the: south- 
easterly and easterly gales that constantly sweep up the coast, and for 
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the time being the shipment of cargo has to be abandoned. With the 
breakwater, it is believed that there will be complete protection for 
shipping, and vessels will be in a position to load at all times. 

The history of coal production in this district for the last ten years 
may be gathered from the following table :— 


| 














| Quantity of Coal raised. 
Persons | Persons 














Year employed in| employed | | Per person | Per person 
. | andabout | under- | Total employed in| employed 
mines. | ground. ‘ | andabout | under- 
| | mines. | ground. 
; l 
No. No. | tons. tons. | tons. 
1889 2,065 1,598 701,572 339%: | 439 
1890 | 1,959 1,434 597,598 305 417 
1891 2,007 1,550 837,873 417 | 541 
1892 1,860 1,469 932,873 502. 635 
1893 1,851 1,503 884,470 478 588 
1894 1,755 1,443 867,064 494 601 
1895 1,949 1,586 916,503 470 578 
1896 1,894 1,506. (1,008,377 | 532 670 
1897 | 1,984 1,562 918,862 463 588 
1898 2,067 1,596 {1,068,367 | Syn =e 669 





Western District.—In the Western District in 1898 there were 17 
collieries under official inspection, giving employment to 424 persons, of 
whom 349 were at work underground. From the subsequent table, it 
will be seen that the output in 1891 was in excess of that of any other 
year during the decade. The figures for 1898 show a decrease of 
5,576 tons compared with those of the previous year, which were the 
highest since 1891. The average quantity of coal raised per miner 1s 
much greater in the Western collieries than elsewhere in the colony. 
This is due to a variety of causes, but chiefly to the greater thickness of 
the seams and the more friable character of the coal, and to the circum- 
stance that the coal-beds are almost horizontal, and generally at small 
depths ; in some cases the coal is worked by means of adits or tunnels 
instead of shafts, so that the facility for winning coal is much greater 
in these mines than in those at Newcastle. But though the output 
is greater per miner than in the other coal regions, the price for hewing 
is lower, so that the earnings of the individual miner do not differ 
greatly wherever the mine is situated. 

The following table shows the growth of coal production in the 
Western region during the last ten years: Until 1891 the progress was 
regular, and in keeping with the advance of settlement in the portion of 
the colony extending from the Blue Mountains to the Darling, in which 
the Western collieries have a monopoly of the coal trade ; but. from 
1891 to 1895 the output decreased, a considerable improvement, 
however, being manifested since 1896. Situated, as these mines are, 
in close proximity to the principal iron-fields of New South Wales, 
their future prospects will be greatly improved should the manufacture 
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of iron from the ore become an established industry in this part of the 
colony :— 


Quantity of Coal raised. 














| ad abou enilengroun’ Total. _| seas esa pot niar) 

| | nines. underground. 

ee eZ | ene 
No. No. tons. | tons. tons. 
1889 653 bal 535 | 329,713 | 505 | 616 
1890 636 532 343,239 | 540 | 645 
1891 504 436 | 346,804 688 | 795 
1892 450 | 372 236,363 525 | 635 
1893 | 305 | 261 190,378 624 | 729 
1894-299 245 199,869 668 816 
1895 | 296 247 190,864 645 | 773 
1896 398 385 | 278,124 699 830 
1897 413 | 344 287,860 697 | 837 
1898 424 | 349 282 284 666 | 809 


The following table shows the average price of coal per ton in the 
several districts for the last quinquennial period ; the average for 
New South Wales makes allowance for the quantity raised in each 
district :-—— 














District. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. 

_ | _ 
8: od. | sg. d a!) a | §. d. s. d. 
TROECDOUN eas eet creer eres 6 2: + - 6: 2 6 1 | 511 5 § 
MOMCHOER, (55.05. 0sevsssescsee-> eas 6 8 | 6 8) & 8) 5 1 | 4 it 
WE OBURIIN Ga cicncCes cies soak ese eae 4 7 4: 3 4..] 4 ] 4 3 
New South Wales............ 6 4 5 10 5 9 HJ 5: & 


There were 25 persons killed, 69 seriously injured, and 44 who met 
with minor accidents in the New South Wales coal-mines during 1898, 
making a total of 138 persons affected by accidents—the number of 
cases terminating fatally being nine more than in the previous year. 
An explosion of gas and coal- “dust at Dudley Colliery on March 21st, 
caused the loss of 15 lives, and a fall of roof at the East Greta Colliery on 
November 18th, resulted in the loss of 3 lives. The non-fatal cases 
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were more numerous than in any previous year. This may be accounted 
for by the fact that 44 minor accidents are included. Prior to 1898, 
these did not appear, only serious accidents being reported, so that if 
we take these into account, the increase in the number injured will not 
appear so large. For the decennial period ended 1897—the latest data 
available—the average annual loss of life in the British coal-mines was 
1:37 per thousand, or at the rate of 178,950 tons of coal raised for 
every fatal accident. In the New South Wales collieries, for the ten 
years ended 1898, the rate was 1:79 fatal accidents per thousand miners 
employed, and 214,738 tons of coal were raised for every life lost. The 
number of accidents in the coal-mines of the colony, with the proportion 
of miners to each fatal and non-fatal case, is given herewith, as well as 
the quantity of coal raised to each life lost :— 























: Pare 
|) a ee ee 
ear. | pe eee ee _ iy eed eee Beare 
1 Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. Killed. 

——————— [Soar 
1889 | 57 | 41 | 180 251 64,134 89, 163 
1890 | 36 | 13 291 805 | 85,024 235,452 
1991 | 54 | 21 200 515 | 74,776 | 192,282 
1892 | 77 | 8 136 | 1,318 49,103 | 472,622 
1993 | 45 | 13 222 771 | 72,851 | 252,171 
1894 | 40 | 7 | 228 1,304 91,802 | 524,589 
1895 | 47 10 192 902 | 79,544 373,859 
1896 | 62 | 24 149 385 | 63,057 | 162,897 
1897 | 63 | 16 153 601 | 69,581 273,974 
1898 #113 | © 25 91 | 410 41,648 188,251 410 | 41,648 188,250 





“ Includes 44 minor accidents not previously reported. 


It is proposed to establish a miners’ accident fund in the colony, 
to which contributions will be made by the Government, the coal- 
masters, and the men employed. The annual average number of 
fatalities in the coal-mines of the world for the last available ten years 
will be seen from the following table :— 


| 


| Average Annual Number of— 
Mortality per 














Country. Porenoee - ~~ |1,000 Employed. 
Employed. | Lives Lost. | 
United Kingdom ........... 650,109 1,026 | a 
United States ............ Dre: 318,171 808 2°54 
PLUussia eee eee 243,593 | 623 2°56 
Fance ene ee | 122,033 189 155 
AVBETIA cere eee 87,754 189 2G 
Pee LUN er dance eee 113,910 19] 1°68 
Nova Scotia............ SRA 5,415 20 3°60 
New South Wales ............ 9,938 18 1°79 
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The following table shows the quantity and value of coal raised in 
New South Wales from the earliest record to the close of 1898, the 
total production being 81,372,108 tons, valued at £34,321,205 :— 


7 














Period. - Quantity. | ht | Value. 
ee eee 
tons. | s. d. 

Prior to 1830 50,780 10 0 25,394 
1830 to 1839 111,059 8 9 50,523 
1840 ,, 1849 349,961 9 2 155,083 
1850 ,, 1859 1,481,761 12 11 1,004,924 
1860 ,, 1869 | 6,174,132 10 '*2 2,961,910 
1870 ,, 1879 12,530,044 10 77 6; 838,889 

1880. 1,466,180 8 5 615,337 
1881 1,769, 597 6 10 603,248 
1882 2,109,282 9 0 948,965 
1883 2,521,457 9 6 1,201,942 
1884 2,749,109 9 6 1,303, 077 
1885 2,878,863 9 4 1,340,213 
1886 | 2,830,175 9 2 1,303, 164 
1887 | 2,922,497 9 3 1,346,440 
1888 | 3,203,444 9 1 1,455,198 
1889 | 3,655,632 8 ll 1,632,849 
1890 3,960,876 8 4 | 1,279,089 
1891 4,037,929 8 8 1,742,796 
1892 3,780,968 7-49 1,462,358 
1893 3, 278, 328 422 | 1,171,722 
1894 | 3,672,076 6 4 1,155,573 
1895 3,738,589 5 10 | ] 095 BVA 
1896 3,909,517 5 *9 1,125,281 
1897 4,383,591 a7 '? 230, 041 
1898 4,706,251 55 »271,832 
Total 81,372,108 8 85 | sie 34,321,205 


There has been a general decline in the price obtained perton since 1883, 
but in this respect coal has not dillered greatly from other produce. In 
the earlier years, however, there were fiuctuations in prices which, to a 
large extent, arose from uncertainty in the markets. This uncertainty 
no longer exists, for the local markets and those of the other Australian 
colonies demand a large share of the coalraised. The proportion of the 
production taken by Australasia increases almost every year, and operates 
in the direction of steadying the price, by removing the principal cause 
of fluctuation. The highest average price obtained during any year was 
in 1854, the first of the Crimean war, and the third after the commence- 
ment of the gold rush, when the price per ton was not less than 20s. 6d. 
In 1872 the output reached 1,000,000 tons; ten years later it had 
increased to 2,000,000; and in 1891, to a little over 4,000,000 tons ; 
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the yield decreased to 3,280,000 tons in 1893, but since that date it has 
steadily increased year by year until 1898, when no less than 4,706,000 
tons were raised, the record production for one year. 

The colony was its own chief customer during 1898, when, out of 
the total production stated above, the local consumption amounted to 
1,914,455 tons, or 40-7 per cent. Victoria was its principal customer 
abroad, taking 738,802 tons, or 26°5 per cent. of a total export of 
2,791,796 tons. The quantity of coal required for local consumption 
denotes a satisfactory increase during most years, as the following state- 
ment shows :— 


Year. | Tons. | | Year. Tons. 
: | 
1889 | 1,267,930 1894 1,546,951 
18909 ——«41,289,002 ~=s |= «1895 1,572,359 
1891 ‘1,523,561  -1896 1,434,610 
1892 | 1,589,263 | 1897 1,686,968 
1893 1,443,238 | 1898 1,914,455 
| 





The annual consumption per head increased from 16 cwt. in 1877 to 
over 28 ewt. in 1898. The larger use of steam for railway locomotives, 
and for manufacturing, smelting, and other purposes, as well as the 
multiplication of gas-works, accounts for a great portion of the increase ; 
but it must also be borne in mind that there is a large and growing 
demand for bunker coal for ocean-going steamers, which appears not as 
an export, but as required for home consumption. The amount of coal 
taken by the steamers during 1898 was about 375,000 tons. 

The quantity of coal supplied to the customers of the colony abroad 
shows also a large increase during this period :— 














Year. Tons. | Year. | Tons. 
| 
1889 | 2,387,702 1894 2°125:125 
1890 | 1,821,874 | 1895 2,166,230 
1891 | 2,514,368 1896 2.474,907 
1892 2,191,705 | 1897 2,696,623 
1893 | 1,835,090 || 1898 | 2,791,796 
| 











As the coal trade of 1890 was hampered by the strike of that year 
the exports of 1891 necessarily showed a large advance on those of 
1890; still, even if compared with the year 1889, the trade of 1891 
exhibited satisfactory progress, while in 1892 the exports fell not only 
below those of 1891, but even below those of 1889. A further large 
decrease in the exports took place in 1893, but the figures for 1894 and 
1895 showed a slight recovery, and since 1896 the improvement was 
very decided, the export during 1898 being 95,173 tons higher than 
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in 1897, and 277,428 tons higher than the previous record. The 
customers of New South W AEG for coal during the year 1898 will be 
found in the following table, from which it will be seen how wide is 
the circle which relies upon the colony for the supply of one of the chief 
necessaries of civilised life :— 




















Country or Port. Tons. | Country or Port. Tons. 
Victoria .......cccceccsceeeeeeseees | 738,802 || Ceylon ...........0.- eee | 14,583 
South Australia...........-...00. | 423,199 || New Caledonia ............... | 13,723 
ORB sccm ee eater cee cseens yor | $48,364 || Mexico ....:....c0.0sc-s:0cesse000]:. Lge 
United States ..............004. | 227,010: |: Marragee i. .o5 no .50-. 5.00. 3s: | 11,587 
Western Australia ............ | 190,308 || South Sea Islands ............ | 6,476 
INOW AGAIANG .0scccsccchssnees a: 183,636 || United Kingdom ........ ... 5,190 
Straits Settlements ............ | 81,505 || Cape Colony .................. 4,231 
Philippine Islands..... ........ | 78,493 || New Guinea..,..................| 3,190 
4, OPE POE Pee ere rEEEE | 46,800 || Colebes: cyicitiaisicssinctitiees.:- | 1,983 
Hawaiian Islands ............... V4, 782 VO LABIEL | Ridassvewunnps seudoinien ess 1,814 
PRSIIANNA: oes ceaceicc sie cereoecouts 63,891 1 Cochin China .......... Adee 1,450 
Hong Kong........ error ery + B2:506 || Mcuador ois wr sssss<epeaseses ont | 1,097 
MPRRED. gis oe coca poe eani ee eons | 42,050 || Marshall Islands............... 782 
BGPE A oan Seca dsc tar costa de | 40,897 | Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land...... | 507 
GON BIANG).... d155: ove secisethe ce 29,236 || New Pommern(New Britain) 398 
i ST aa orem Err Pere aT ZeiGee || NBLBL. oc..5 25. scsseet crn iced 500 
PURIEGTIED <2 35a sons can ccemtpde Snake 20,231 || | —_____ 
RAAB) 5 Pi A28h eo Oo 18,445 | Lotal 3. (icc. ceactod as | 2,791,796 

















The wealth of the colony in coal is enormous, and the further expan- 
sion of the industry may be regarded as almost a certainty. As the 
great Australian Continent is only in the early period of the develop- 
ment of its immense resources, so also may the coal-mining industry of 
New South Wales be said to be in its infancy. It is, however, a very 
vigorous infancy, giving promise of a great future. 

New South Wales coal, especially that obtained in the northern 
mines, compares favourably as a heat producer with the best foreign 
coal. It has the advantage of a greater specific gravity, and it contains 
less sulphur. The result of analyses made of coals from various 
localities in the colony showed that the mean specific gravity of the 
Northern District coals was 1°300 ; of the Western coals, 1°346 ; and of 
the Southern coals, 1:394; while the mean of a number cf samples of 
British coal was 1:279. Carbon was present to the extent of 79°28 per 
cent. in the Northern, 70°75 per cent. in the Western, and 79°40 per 
cent. in the Southern coal, the proportion in the British coal being 80-40 
per cent. The proportion of hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen is very 
much the same in the Australian as in the British coal, but the latter 
has a slightly smaller percentage of ash. The steam-producing power 
of the coal from the Northern districts of the colony is almost equal 
to, and that from the South and West a little below, the generating 
power of the coal raised in Great Britain. 
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CoKE. 


The quantities of coke manufactured in New South Wales during the 
last nine years were as follow :— 


- at — —————— 





Quantity. 




















Year. Dien - i) aan 7 Total value. 
Northern Southern and | Total. 
District. | Western Districts. 
| | 
tons. tons. tons. | BS 
1890 15,886 15,211 | 31,097 | 41,147 
189] 9,474 | 20,836 30,310 | 34,473 
1892 5, 245 2,654 7,899 8,853 
1893 - 12,962 5,596 17,858 | 20,233 
1894 13,602 20,856 34,458 33,209 
1895 11,326 16,304 27,630 24,683 
1896 10,399 15,953 26,352 21,851 
1897 21,012 43,190 64,202 | 45,392 
1898 34,422 | 47,500 82,222 | 64,135 
Total ......... 133,628 | 188,400 322.028 | 293,976 
| 











During the same period the imports into the colony were : 


POO ere eae ee else Ue ee ena ere ear ie 38,174 tons 
0) eran ane enn dean retdeer ee nee eee 76,542 ,, 
eo}! PARR Rec aca ee are erry Pie aeens etree ee GIe802 ae 
Ne 1318 aire eg e s e en mnSr ereae 61,874 ,, 
|e ee Pe ee Oe ee 41,080. 5; 
PSO Seance coon oe or Oa eon oer e toes eee cute 42,526 ,, 
1S9G ee race ee PEE TET eee Perr ee errors 43,134 ,, 
BO Tee ere eer Dee Sete aee Sarat ene onec teenth 32,451 _,, 
TROSMe ees cee eee i. 4,000 ,, 


Almost the whole of this was imported vza South Australia to the 
Barrier district, where it was used for smelting purposes. The returns 
of the South Australian Customs Department show that by far the 
largest quantities of this coke came originally from the United Kingdom 
and from Germany. At Broken Hill, ine Pr oprietary Company alone 
have consumed about 1 ,000 tons per ee Tt seems a singular circum- 
stance that the silver-miners of New South Wales should have so lar gely 
relied on England and Germany for their coke when the colony possesses 
unlimited supplies of coal from which excellent coke can be manu- 
been heard that the colonial 
coke contains a higher per centage of ash than the imported coke, and 
that itis too friable, causing a large percentage of loss through abrasion 
in transport, while the coke, it has been said, arrives in such small pieces 
as to be unfit for smelting the fine lead ores. A few years ago, however, 


Pe a] ed oe 
Laccurea. iv is tr uc that complaints have 


2C 
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Mr. Pittman, in a report upon this subject, brought figures to prove 
that much of the foreign coke used by the Broken Hill Proprietary 
Company contained a greater percentage of ash than some of the 
colonial-made cokes ; also that the strength—or capacity for resisting 
breakage—of the colonial cokes was ereater—in some instances much 
greater—-than that of the imported coke. It would seem that coke of 
‘local manufacture is at length making its way, judging from the great 
increase in the production in 1898. This is doubtless due to the 
greater care exercised in its manufacture, and by the employment of a 
better class of kiln and appliances for cleaning the coal. 

At the old Bulli mine a coal seam 6 feet thick has been for about 
half that thickness transformed into a sort of natural coke, apparently 
through the intrusion of igneous matter underneath the seam. This 
natural coke is largely used on the Sydney tram-motors. 


KEROSENE SHALE. 


This mineral is found in various parts of the colony, but principally 
at Hartley, Katoomba, Megalong, Bathgate, near Wallerawang, Joadja 
Creek, Berrima, Mount Kembla, Burragorang, and Greta ; and also at 
Colley Creek, near Murrurundi, in the. Capertee district, and in the 
valley of the Wolgan River. The shale occurs in saucer-shaped deposits, 
varying in thickness from a few inches to 6 feet. It is a species of 
cannel-coal, similar to the Boghead mineral of Scotland, but yielding a 
much larger percentage of vo latile hydro-carbon than the ‘Scotch mineral. 
The richest quality yields about 100 to 130 gallons of crude oil per ton, 
or 17,000 to 18,000 cubic feet of gas, with an illuminating power of 
thirty-five to forty sperm candles when gas only is extracted from the 
shale. The specific gravity of the best J oadja Creek and Hartley shale 
is 1:06, the amount of sulphur 0-49 per cent., and the yield of tar 40 
gallons per ton. It is found advantageous for mixing with ordinary 
coal for the manufacture of gas, and is largely exported to Great 
Britain, America, and other foreign countries, as well as to the 
neighbouring colonies, for gas purposes. On analysis the following 
result was obtained from average specimens :— 


Volatile Hydro-carbons, including moisture............ 82°50 per cent. 
Fixed Carbon ........ RT ee TOPE eee 6°50 oF 
EME So Nc eiy ators; vcns-a 24 0sses ened seco tea cea era wae ta oe 11°00 ys 


At present only two companies—the New South Wales Shale and 
Oil Company and the Australian Kerosene Oil and Mineral Company— 
work kerosene shale in the colony, their mines being situated at Hartley 
Vale, Genowlan, and Ruined Castle, in the Western District ; and at 
Joadja, in the Southern district. These companies not only raise shale 
for export, but also manufacture from it petroleum oil and other 
products. The production of kerosene shale from the opening of the 
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mines in 1865 to the end of 1898 amounts to 959,113 tons, of the 
value of £1,867,659, as shown in the following table :— 


one .. | Average price} Total | | .. |Averageprice, Total 
Year. | Quantity. | per ton. | value. Year. | eoeeer: per ton. | value. 


| | | 
| tons. | £8. d. £ tons. | 27 8.0d- £ 
1865-67, 7,419; 3 9 5 25,749 1890 | 56,010} 117 2 , 104,103 





1868-72 58,772} 213 9 | 157,886 | 1891 | 40,349| 118 9 | 78,160 
1873 77 71,108 212 9 | 187,793, 1892 | 74,197 116 8 | 136,079 
1878 $2 152,050 | 118 $ | 293,729, 1893 | 55,660 116 4 101,220 
1883 | 49,250/ 11611 | 90,861 1894 | a 110 0 31,781 
1884} 31,618} 2 5 8 | 72,176 | 1895 | 50,426 | 1 5 4 | 75,219 
1885 | 7,462| 2 9 0 | 67,239} 1896 | 31,839| 1 1 6 34,202 
1886 | 43,563 | 2 511 | 99,976 | 1897 | 34,090; 1 3 9 : 40,612 
1887} 40,010| 2 310 87,761 1898 | 29,689} 1 1 5 | 31,834 
1888 | 34,869/ 2 2 3 73,612 | _—— a 
1889 | 40,561; 118 3 | 77,667 | Total ...; 959,113 | 118 11 1,867,659 





| 








The features of this table are the steady fall in the average price of 
the mineral and the fluctuating production. There is no special reason 
for the rise and fall in the quantity of shale produced from year to 
year beyond the irregularity in the orders coming forward for export, 
and the slackening of mining operations while the mineral at grass 1s 
being reduced. It does not necessarily follow, either, that the whole 
production of any one year is put to actual use. A certain proportion 
of second-grade mineral must be taken out with the first quality, and as 
there is only an outside demand for the higher grade, it depends 
altogether upon their ability to compete with the imported oil whether 
the local companies make use of the second quality at all. At the shale 
mines of the colony in 1898 there were 197 men employed under ground 
and 64 above ground, or a total of 261. 


DIAMONDS AND OTHER GEM-STONEs. 


The existence of diamonds and other gem-stones in the territory of 
New South Wales was recorded as early as 1851. In 1867 they were 
found to occur at the Cudgegong River in the Mudgee district, and 
luri he year b 3,000 and 4,000 di ds ‘on f th 
during the year between 3,000 and 4, diamonds were won trom the 
claims of the Australian Diamond Mining Company, but no systematic 
attempt was made to work the deposits until the year 1872. In the 
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course of the ‘following year deposits of diamantiferous wash were dis- 
covered at Bingara, and a somewhat extensive rush took place. A 
large number of mineral leases were applied for, and it was anticipated 
that diamond-washing would become a permanentand payable industry. 
Unfortunately the stones were small and the work was suddenly aban- 
doned owing to the great difficulty experienced by miners in finding a 
ready market for their diamonds. During 1881 this field was officially 
visited and reported on, and since 1883 mining of a more or less desul- 
tory and spasmodic character has been carried on, the scarcity of water 
probably accounting for this. The diamonds occur in old tertiary river 
drifts, and inthe more recent drifts derived from them. The deposits, 
which occur in the Inverell, Bingara, Mittagong, Cudgegong, and Narra- 
bri districts, are extensive, and have not yet been thoroughly pros- 
pected. The best of the New South Wales diamonds are harder and 
much whiter than the South African diamonds, and are classified as on 
a par with the best Brazilian gems. During the year 1889 the Malacca 
Company, near Tingha, found diamonds weighing 2,1952 carats, valued 
at £878 5s. In 1891 1,200 carats of diamonds were won in the Tingha 
and Inverell districts, valued at £1,050. In 1892 as many as 2,250 
diamonds were obtained from the Monte Christo Mine at Bingara 
alone. ‘The majority of diamonds obtained in this district weigh from 
+ to + carat, while the largest vary from 2 to 3 carats. The number 
obtained per load varies very greatly ; the Round Mount Company at 
Cope’s Creek, in the Inverell District, washed 722 loads for 2,685 carats. 
in 1886, from six loads obtaining the exceptional yield of 1,080 dia- 
monds, weighing 296 carats. The output of the Bingara district during 
1893 is said to have been about 15,000 carats, valued at £15,375. In 
1894 the only work done was prospecting in the Bingara, Mittagong 
and Denison Town districts ; and in 1895 the industry was still quiet, 
but at Boggy Camp Diamond Field, 16 miles west of Tingha, a revival 
took place during the year, and 4,100 stones, weighing in the aggregate 
1,313 carats, and valued at £492, were obtained. No estimate of the 
returns in 1896 were obtained from this field, but in 1897 a large 
area was taken up with a view of working the ground on an extensive 
scale. The output of gems from the field in 1897 was 8,489 carats, 
valued at about £3,000. In 1898 14,920 carats were won, valued at 
£5,625, the gems being associated with tin in considerable quantities. 
During the year a quantity of new machinery was erected, and the field 
has been considerably developed, although work was greatly hampered 
through the scarcity of water. The output from the Bingara diamond- 
field for 1898 was set down at 1,573 carats, valued at £434 ; but work 
there was practically suspended during the year owing to the scarcity of 
water. There is great difficulty in obtaining exact statistics of the pro- 
duction of diamonds in New South Wales, and this difficulty will continue 
to be experienced until the industry becomes well established, which at 
present cannot be said to be the case. The following table, compiled 
from such information as is available, can only be regarded as an 
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approximation, and is believed to considerably understate the actual 
output :— 








Year. | Diamonds. 





























l 
| | Carats. | Value. 
No. | No £ 
1867-85* 12,000 2,85 2,952 
1886 | 23,000 5,151 5,151 
1887 | 205 42+ 26 
1888r oor Pen tree er ery | eee 
1889 er eee | 2,195 88 878 
1890 | eae 7314 335 
1891 [eae eee eee 1,200 1,050 
1892 | 2,285 | 4574) 469 
18938 | Nestonseanack | 15,0004! 153375 
1894 or | -1,77239 859 
1895 | 4,100 | Bais | 492 
1896 oe | 8,000 | 2,625 
1897 | omer estes 9,189 3,250 
1898 eee eee | 16,493 | ~~ 6,060 
Motalene eee een 64,4002 | 39,522 
* Estimated. 7 Result only of 19} loads washed in January (Cope’s Creek). t No information 
obtainable. § Output of Malacca Co. (Inverell) only. || From ‘‘ Monte Christo” mine (Bingera) 
only. | Output from Bingera only. ** From Boggy Camp (Tingha) only. 


Other gem-stones, including the sapphire, emerald, oriental emerald, 
ruby, opal, amethyst, garnet, chrysolite, topaz, cairngorm, onyx, zircon, 
etc., have been found in the gold and tin-bearing drifts and river gravels 
in numerous localities throughout the colony. The Emerald Propr ietary 
Company, in the Emmaville district, have sunk two shafts, 100 ft. and 
50 ft. respectively ; and 25,000 carats have been won in a rough state. 
Their value when cut and finished, if of the best quality, is about £2 per 
carat. Owing to the difficulties of extraction, and the low price of the 
gems in the London market, the mines were closed for three years. In 
1897 they were again ope ened up, and, although worked for some time 
during 1898, they are now. closed, ie company having obtained a sus- 
pension of the labour conditions. No gems were produced during the 
year. 

The finest opal known is obtained in the Upper Cretaceous formation 
at White Cliffs, near Wilcannia ; and on this field the population is at 
present estimated at 1,250 persons, 700 of whom are miners in constant 
work. During the year 1895 good stone was found at a depth of 50 feet, 
and as the lower levels are reached the patches of opal appear to impr ove 
in quality and to become more regular and frequent. On block 7 a 
patch of stone was found which realised over £3,000. It is difficult 
to state with exactitude the value of the production, but it is believed 
that stone to the value of £23,000 was sold during the three years 
ended 1895; while the industry has: made such great strides during 
the last three years that in 1896 the production was valued at £45,000, 
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in 1897, at £75,000, and, in 1898, at £80,000. The quality of the stone 
found on the fields varies considerably, some only realising 10s. per oz., 
whilst the best quality occasionally realises as much as £42 per oz. The 
best market for the gems is Germany, where they find a ready sale ; but 
it is stated that the principal gem merchants of Europe have now agents 
on the field for the purchase of the stone. In.1896, opal was discovered 
at Purnanga, about 40 miles north-east of White Cliffs, but the scarcity 
of water has retarded development. Some very fine parcels have been 
raised on this field, bringing as high as £7 per ounce. It is considered 
that Purnanga is the nucleus of a fine opal field should a good water 
supply become available, but at present only three or four men are 
employed. 

Topazes are obtained largely at Oban, in the Glen Innes division ; 
but the price obtained is very low, and only one sale, to the amount of 
£20, was reported during the year 1895. Turquoises have been 
discovered at Mount Lorigan, near Wagonga, and work was carried on 
during the year 1895 by means of aid granted from the Prospecting 
Vote. In 1896, however, the mine was closed down. 


MICA. 


Mica is known to exist in many parts of New South Wales, but has 
never yet been worked, although there is a considerable demand for the 
article, especially if in blocks of fairly large size that could easily be split 
into thin plates. It is to be met with in the numerous granitic areas 
that occur in various parts of the colony, especially in the coarsely- 
crystalline granitic formations in the Silverton district, and elsewhere 
in the Barrier Ranges. 

ASBESTOS. 


Asbestos has been found in veins in serpentine in the Gundagai, 
Bathurst, and Barrier Range districts—in the last-named in considerable 
quantities, 

ALUNITE. 

Alunite occurs as a large deposit at Bulladelah, about 35 miles from 
Port Stephens, the yield averaging about 80 per cent. of alum. During 
1898, 2,941 tons of alunite, valued at £8,823—as compared with 724 
tons, valued at £2,172, during 1897-—were shipped to England, 
where it is found that the stone can be treated more cheaply than is 
possible locally, and in consequence the company’s works at Bulladelah 
are closed. 


Marsue, Buitpina Srones, Fire-CLays, AND SLATES. 


The colony possesses a most abundant supply of all the various kinds 
of stone and other materials for the building and adornment of its cities. 
Marble limestone is found in great masses near Wallerawang, Bathurst, 
Molong, Marulan, Tamworth, and Kempsey, localities which are all 
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within convenient distance of the great arteries of communication ; and 
it is obtainable in all its different varieties. Marble quarries have been 
opened at Cow Flat, Marulan, Wallerawang, Orange, and Tamworth ; 
but the marble deposits are not receiving the attention they deserve, and 
no successful effort has yet been made to supply the local demand. 
The cost of quarrying and the carriage to Sydney would, of course, be 
heavy. Granite is found near Goulburn, Moruya, Trial Bay, and on 
Montagu Island, as well as at many other places throughout the colony. 
Most of the granite hitherto used in Sydney has been obtained from 
Moruya, a port about 180 miles south of Sydney. 

Limestone flux was supplied to the Broken Hill silver-mines from 
quarries at Tarrawingee, which are connected with the mines by a tram- 
way, 30 miles in length. The quantity so supplied since 1891 is shown 
in the following table :— 











Year. | Quantity. Value. i Wear: Quantity. | Value. 
I | 
| tons. | £ | tons. | £ 
1891 74,057 | 65,357 | 1895 104,194 | 68,160 
1892 103,368 | 93,031 | 1896 | 88,924 | 54,261 
1893 | 130,635 111,041 | 1897 | 67,590 | 41,798 
1894 89,990 69,290 | 1898 9,253 | 5,783 
1 


! 


J 


Tn consequence of the Broken Hill Proprietary Company transferring 
the whole of their smelting operations to Port Pirie in April, 1898, the 
demand for fiux ceased, and the quarries, thereupon, closed down. A 
company forwarded large quantities of limestone from Myall Lake to 
Sydney in 1892, and commenced the manufacture of hydraulic lime ; 
and since the establishment of sulphide works at Cockle Creek, the 
limestone flux used there has been supplied from this district. 

The Hawkesbury formation, over which the City of Sydney is built, 
provides the city with an inexhaustible supply of sandstone, of the 
highest quatity for building purposes. This material is admirably 
adapted for architectural effect, being of a pleasant colour, fine grain, 
and very easily worked. The beauty of Sydney street architecture is due 
in no inconsiderable degree to the free use of this excellent sandstone. 

Basalt or bluestone, which is extensively used as road metal and for 
the ballasting of the railway lines, is obtained at Kiama, Prospect, 
Pennant Hills, and Bowral. This stone has not yet been used to any 
extent for building purposes. 

Syenite, a stone even harder than bluestone, is found at Bowral and 
other places ; as a building material it is equal to granite in solidity, 
and, like granite, it takes a beautiful polish. The success which has 
attended its first use as a building stone, together with the short 
distance from the metropolis at which it is to be found, will no doubt 
cause it to be extensively used in the future for large structures. 
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Kaolin is being worked at Tichbourne, near Parkes. The clay is of 
excellent quality, and superior to the best obtained in England or France. 

The coal measures also contain numerous beds. of fire-clays ; and in 
every part of the colony excellent clays, well adapted for brick-making 
purposes, are extensively worked. Slates are found in several districts, 
but are principally quarried at Gundagai and in the surrounding 
district, as well as at Bathurst and Goulburn. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the colony has no need to import building material of any 
description, as it possesses a supply amply sufficient to provide for its 
own wants and those of its neighbours. 

Graphite has been obtained at Undercliff, in the New England dis- 
trict, from a lode 6 ft. wide, but it is of inferior quality, In 1896, 
27 tons were sent away, but only realised 20s. per ton. ‘This price will 
not. pay, consequently all leases taken up for the mineral have been 
abandoned. 


PROSPECTING VOTE. 


Following the practice of the neighbouring colony of Victoria, the 
Government have for some years past devoted a sum annually to en- 
couraging prospecting for gold, and in 1889 the conditions of the vote 
were $0 amended as to embrace all minerals. The amount set apart 
annually has been £20,000. For the year 1892, however, it was fixed 
at twice that sum ; and during each of the years 1896-7, 1897-8 and 
1898-9, the sum of £25,000 has been available. With the exception of 
the Mount Drysdale gold-tield, which was discovered in 1892, it cannot be 
claimed that any discovery of a large payable field has so far been made 
by means of the Prospecting Vote, but at the same time it may be said 
that some rich working claims have been opened up with the aid granted. 
Also, in addition to the employment of labour, the proving of a lode or 
reef to be payable invariably leads to the taking up of large areas of 
adjoining land under the Mining Act, from which increased revenue is 
derived by the State. From the year 1888 to the end of June, 1899, 
the number of such discoveries reported to the Department of Mines 
was 190, while the amount expended in prospecting work during that 
time was £241,668. 

Miners desiring a grant from the vote have to satisfy the Prospecting 
Board that the locality proposed to be prospected is one likely to yield 
the mineral sought for, and that the mode of operations is suitable for 
its discovery. Aid is given in deserving cases up to 50 per cent. of the 
value of the work done and of the necessary implements and materials. 
Miners who have been assisted from the vote are not entitled to claim 
any reward that may be offered for the discovery of any new gold or 
mineral field. 

The new clause in the Prospecting Regulations, which provides that 
the amount advanced from the vote should be refunded in the event of 
the discovery of pavable mineral by means of the aid granted, is working 
well ; several refunds were made during 1899. 
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DIAMOND DRILLS. 


The use of the diamond drill in searching for minerals dates only from 
1881, and boring by the Department of Mines commenced much later. 
The drills now in use belong for the most part to the State, and are lent 
to private persons on terms fixed by regulation. The charges were 
formerly £2 2s. on application, tow ards cost of inspection; £10 per 
week for cost of diamonds and wear and tear of machinery trom start 
of bore till completion ; wages of foreman and assistants ; cost of tubes 
damaged, destroyed, or which cannot be withdrawn from bores ; all 
charges for freight, etc., on machinery, both on being sent and returne cd ; 
and cost of all fuel “al water necessary for working the drill. This 
arrangement proved unsatisfactory, so the alternative system of pay ing 
a fixed price per foot bored has been generally adopted, the hirer paying 
according to the nature of the country, at the rate of 15s. to 20s. per 
foot bored up to 1,000 feet, and the fee increasing 5s. per foot for every 
subsequent 500 feet. This charge covers the cost of diamonds, wear 
and tear of machinery, and wages of foreman and assistants. The other 

charges were only modified in one particular : the drill has now to be 
returned to the nearest railway station, the Department detfraying 
expenses to Sydney. An abatement m: ry be granted by the Mines 
Department in special cases. 

During the year 1898 the pied bored was 1,326 feet, the average 
cost per foot being 12s. 103d., as compared w ith l7s. 93 el in 1897. 
The earnings of the diamond ‘rills during 1898 amounted: to £838, as 
compared with £1,047 in the previous year, and the amount paid titi 
the Treasurv as revenue from this source was £377, in addition to 
£488 transferred from the Prospecting Vote—in all, £865. In 

addition to the bores shown in the subjoined table, operatior is were 
continued at the island of Funafuti, in the Ellice Group, to elicit 
authentic information respecting the formation of coral beds :— 


Mineral | Actual /Total depth 




















Locality. Strata, | for | depth of bored : : ost 
which bored. | bores. (during 1898. per foot. 
ftveltiet ethene ses 
Junction Point Reefs,No. 3. Slate and | Gold......... 308 6 | 157 0) 
» granite, | 
Sunny Corner, No. 1 (Ist) Alluvial ...| Silver ...... 20 0} 20 0 | | 
Site). | | | 
(Slate, | | | 
Sunny Corner, No. 1 (2nd \ granite, | Silver ...... gy I OY ease, 
Site). and | | 
diorite. | | 
Sunny Corner, No. 2 ...... Slate ....| Silver ......1 468 | 468 4 | | 
Tarro, near Hexham ..... | Shale, coal,| Coal ......... | 405 6 | 405 6 | 
and sand- 
stone. 
Totaloeec eerie eee cee 11,477 4 |1,325 10 |12 104 
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There has been a good deal of fluctuation in the demand for the 
employment of the diamond drill in mining. The depth bored in each 
year since 1891 was as follows: 


Year. Depth bored. Year. Depth bored. 
| feet. feet. 
189] | 7,797 1895 299 
1892 4,139 1896 2,148 
1893 1,903 L897 1,680 
1894 557 LS9S8 1,326 


The adoption of the alternative system referred to above, under which 
the use of the diamond drill can be made available at an almost nominal 
cost in basaltic or other mineral country which has not been prospected, 
and which is either too hard, wet, or deep, and, therefore, too expensive 
for sinking, has had satisfactory results. 
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| rede G land held by the tenants of the Crown, there were in 

New South Wales, at the end of March, 1899, 66,286 holdings of 
1 acre and upwards in extent. Twenty years previously such holdings 
numbered 39,918. The number increased during the period by over 66 
per_cent., while the area comprised in the holdings advanced from 
22,721 603 acres to 43,985,115 acres, the increase representing nearly 
94 per cent. The average area of alienated holdings gradually rose 
from 569 acres in 1880 to 770 acresin 188 D5 between 1884 and 1892 
this average increased very little; while in 1893 the figures took a 
downward movement, falling to 664 acres in 1899—the lowest average 
since 1881. This decline in “the average area is due to the increase in 
the number of small holdings, the advance in this respect having been 
pronounced since 1872. The following table gives the annual average 
for the last twenty years :— 











Year ended | Average sizeof | Yearended Average size of 
31 March. Holding. 1 31 March. Holding. 
rT | ¥ | 

| acres. acres, 
1880 569 «1890 787 
iss1 | 3 =6691—Ststi<i(it‘«‘é«dN OC 780 
1882 7533 | 892 | 784 
83 | 7702S | S898 |S 780 
isst | 770 +'| 180 «| 748 
1885 762 © ~—-1895 707 
1886 | 778 1896 699 
1987 | 780 | 1897 | 688 
iss | 8=6778—Ssi((itéiSSCS|:CC 
1889 795 1899 664 
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The subjoined table shows the number of holdings in different 
classes at various terms of the period named :— 








| Year ended 31st March. 
Area. | | 




















1880. 1885. | 1890. | 1895. 1899, 

No. | No. | onal No. No. 
Under 16 acres ............ 4,974 5,409 7329 12,301 15,882 
16 to 200 acres ............ 21,302 20,998 ce 25,707 28,546 
201 to 400 acres ........ 6,199 | 6,363 6,774 8,299 8,587 
401 to 1,000 acres......... 4,964 | 6,497 6,849 7,569 | 7,827 
1,001 to 2,000 acres ...... 1,212 1,886 2,191 2,475 2,650 
2,001 to 10,000 acres... 940 | 1,413 3,910 2,013 | 2,128 
10,001 and upwards...... 327 | 513 658 656 671 




















SNORE kneel aoe 39,918 | 43,079 49,720 59,020 | 66,286 





eee ee 


The holdings under 16 acres in extent are, generally speaking, in the 
vicinity of towns, and consist mainly of cardens or orchards, and the 
large increase in their number is what would naturally be expected from 
the growing demand for their produce by a large urban population. 
The least satisfactory feature in the table is the fact that the number 
of holdings of moderate size does not greatly increase. In 1880 the 
holdings having an area from 16 to 400 acres numbered 27,501, while 
in 1899 they numbered 37,133, showing an advance of only 35 per 
cent. On the other hand, the larger holdings have increased at more 
than twice that rate: for the year ending 31st M arch, 1899, there were 
13,27 1 holdings of 401 acres and upwards in extent, compared with 

7,443 in 1880, or an increase of 78 per cent. in number during that 
sort period. ‘The area of holdings, as returned by occupiers, in every 
fifth year since 1880, and in 1899, is given below :— 











Year ended 31st March. Total Area of Holdings. 
acres. 
PEO oe eee | 22,721,603 
a ee | 32,843,317 
ee rs | 37,497,889 
eee | 41,736,073 
1 a re | 43,985,115 


The area of unenclosed land in 1880 amounted to rather more than 
one-fifth of the total extent of the holdings; but in the beginning 
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of 1899 the proportion had fallen ‘to one-twenty-eighth, the area un- 
enclosed at that period being only 1,546,034 acres out of a total of 
43,985,115-acres occupied. This result is due partly to the operation 
of legislation, and partly to the saving of labour which fencing enables 
occupiers to effect. 

For the purpose of an examination of the statistics showing the 
present state of the settlement of alienated land in New South Wales, 
it is found convenient to extend the inquiry successively to the 
various parts of the colony in the order in which they were opened up, 
following the march of colonisation, in each of the four zones of settle- 
ment into which the country may be geographically divided, viz., the 
coast, the tableland, the western slope of the Great Dividing Range, 
and the western plains. Hach zone, having its own special character, 
offers to the settler different natural resources according to its climatic 
conditions. Proceeding from the metropolis as a centre, settlement 
extended first along the coast, then to the central and more readily 
accessible parts of the tableland, following afterwards the course of the 
great inland rivers towards the southern and western parts of the 
colony ; thence to the great plains of the west, spreading slowly across 
the River Darling to the contines of the territory. Nature assisted by 
legislation contributed to the shaping of settlement into its present 
form—the natural course of events, however, being at times interrupted 
by sudden rushes of population to points scattered over the surface 
of the country, even to its remotest extremities. Since the last issue 
of this work the geographical boundaries of the various divisions have 
been re-arranged. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


That part of the county cf Cumberland which embraces the area 
of the metropolis and its suburbs is outside the limits of this examina- 
tion, as it is not intended to inquire into the present condition of urban 
settlement ; but it may be stated, nevertheless, that as regards the 
subdivision and the distribution of landed property in the city and 
suburbs of Sydney there is now little difference between this and 
much older communities. The figures given below refer only to rural 
settlement in the remaining portion of this county, where the first 
attempts to colonize were made. It will be seen from the table, in 
which these holdings are distributed into series of various areas, that 
there are five distinct classes of holders of alienated land, viz. :— 
(1) Persons who occupy their own freeholds ; (2) persons occupying 
holdings which they rent from the freeholders ; (3) owners of land who 
rent from other private owners lands which they work in addition 
to their own freeholds ; (4) persons who, in addition to their free- 
hold, rent from the Crown areas which are generally devoted to the 
depasturing of stock ; and (5) persons who, in addition to working their 
freehold, are both Crown and private tenants. In some districts the 
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system of working on shares finds some favour ; the owner finding the 
land and capital to work the farms, and the other party the labour. 
This system has not yet attained sufficient importance to warrant a 
special record of the particulars regarding the land worked under it. 


| 






































| Occupiers of — | Area alienated. 
] | Pee E 
| | | 2 
Police Districts | | SS Biss |Be | io 
of the | = ‘SS ElF83 as | e | 
County of Cumberland. > | go \Semlseci esc | : Po | 
 c t ong zo a) 
S | 2 pesiees| SEs S g | 
3 | @ Bssliens) F58/ 4g) 3 Se ee 
Fle le Feo |f8 | 31 & | ge |. 
ee am he a = | a Ay | = 
Z ease) ee | | Bae 
| | | 
tee | | 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No No | acres. | acres. | acres 
| | 
Metropolitan 6... 6.) cies o's: 11,918 (1,325 | 82 1 1 |3,327 | 38,472 |; 15,576 | 54,048 
ilar a ere ee 919 153) 46 1,118 | 22,524 | 3,140 | 25,664 
PRPORTOORS = i ois ss occ e's 1,111 | 196; 48 2 1,357 | 40,825 | 12,108 | 52,928 
EAVGPROO) ©... c ccc ce cies vas 783 | 310 48 1,141 ; 34,206 | 35,759 | 69,965 
Cama@en:(part.o7):. 5c e. 66 41 | 18 wee 125 | 13,949 | 21,652 | 35,601 
Campbelltown .............. 200 | 128 | 43 1] 372 | 28,790 | 22,167 | 50,957 
Wollongong (part of) ........ 61 |. 28°}: 12 86 | 9,521 2,028 | 11,549 
Windsor (part of)............ | 620; 196 | 55 3 774 | 54,344 | 16,147 | 70,491 
Penrith (9ayb Gf) ibc2. woken | 736 | 239 oon 7 be nee 1,062 | 55,743 | 62,441 eae 














TORRE. Since hcl 6,304 2,611 | 439 7 | 1 |9,362 298,374 ieee 489,387 





In this part of New South Wales, outside towns and purely suburban 
areas, 439,357 acres are alienated in holdings ranging from 1 acre 
upwards. Of this area, 298,374 acres, or 60-97 per cent., are in the 
occupancy of the owners of the land; whilst 191,013 acres, or 39-03 
per cent., are leased to tenant occupiers. There are 6,304 persons 
occupying their own freeholds, 2,611 tenants of private land, 439 
persons who both own and rent from private persons portions of their 
holdings, and seven owners of freehold with Crown lands attached. The 
area of alienated land enclosed in this district is 416,390 acres; and 
unenclosed, 72,997 acres. The area in cultivation is 47,975 acres. 
Persons working their own land cultivate 34,857 acres; and occupiers 
of private rented land, 13,118 acres. 

From the number of rural landholders in the district it is clearly 
seen that the average area held by each cannot be very large. In the 
Police District of Camden it reaches 285 acres ; in Campbelltown Police 
District, 137 acres; in Wollongong, 134; and in Penrith, 111 acres. 
In Windsor and in Liverpool the average is 91 and 61 respectively ; in 
Parramatta, 39 ; while for Ryde it is only 23, and for the Metropolitan 
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Police District only 16. The average area for the whole division is 52 


acres per holding. 


The holdings in this division may be classified as follows :— 











| Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. 





) | 




















Size of Holdings. | oie y Bus L Proportion 
Total. Total aren | Total. to Area of 
alienated | Holdings. 
in District. | 

_ es | | 
No. | acres. | per cent. | acres. | per cent. 
1 to 30 acres ......sceeeee | 9,072 | 55,871; 11-42 | 17,414 | 31-16 
31 to 400 acres ............ 2,091 | 196,647 | 40°18 | 24,882 | 12°65 
401 to 1,000 acres......... 132 | 86,728 | ‘17°72 2,692 | 3:10 
1,001 acres and upwards 67 | 150,141 | 3068 | 2,987 1-99 
Total 9,362 | 489,387 | 10000 | 47,975 | 9°80 
| | 











There are 30 lessees of Crown lands occupying an area of 19,629 acres, 
88 acres being held under conditional lease, and 19,541 acres under 
other forms of tenure. The area enclosed is ‘325 acres, and unenclosed 
19,304 acres ; and there are only 20 acres in cultivation. The value of 
improvements on Crown lands in this district is returned at £20,470. 
The total area of alienated land and Crown lands occupied is 509,016 
acres. Deducting the area cultivated—47,995 acres—it will be seen 
that the area used for grazing, dairying, and other purposes is 461,021 
Acres. 

The total area of the district is 1,006,720 acres. The figures regarding 
alienation given above do not aelade holdings under iE acre, and as 
this division includes the metropolitan district, an addition of rather 
more than 200,000 acres must be made to the alienated area on this 
account, thus bringing the occupied area up to 709,000 acres, so that 
the actual area of Crown lands unoccupied is not more than 297,000 
acres, including 80,000 acres of reserves, and much land that is of no 
practical use. 


Lower Hunter DISTRICT. 


From the county of Cumberland colonisation advanced westward, and 
after the alluvial lands of the Hawkesbury and Nepean valleys had been 
occupied aud covered with prosperous farms, the lower portion of the 
valley of the river Hunter, abounding with natural resources, mineral as 
well as agricultural, soon attracted colonists, and at the present time 
more population is concentrated in this district than in any other part 
of New South Wales outside the metropolitan area. The following 
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table indicates the actual state of rural settlement in the Lower Hunter 
district. The county of Gloucester does not wholly belong to this 
district, but the southern and more important part of the county is 
properly ¢ embraced therein :— 





























(ocmien “a | Are ea 1 alienated. 
ae js, | ae 
os Fs > | GS $4 aj = a 
\rare [Fo . |-seast fe oe 
la 2 | 8s | &2 [aca 
= mm | O8 | 2 <2 
Counties. | Ss |238 | = '9 SS OES Private | 
| 8 SE) ES | SB Bee] Total. | Freehold. | Total. 
ms Ss Le los (BE ISS | Rented. | 
S g | So | sm] oS lee 5 | 
a Ss | he) se | Se pes | 
3 & EE | S38 |S Secs | 
| & sm Se [a [ae eas | 
= Ay Au, | -£ ek | Sete | 
| oe! iro [Ae | 
| 
| { | | 
| 
| | acres. acres. 
| } | 
Gloucester ......;| 730 296 H2 | 188 | «9 18 1,303 366,683 | 5,406 642,089 
1 | ? 
| | : | 7 
Dutham ........ | 704 735°| 149 | 157 4 23 772 | 617,179 | 221,149 | 838,328 





357,484 
































No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. | acres. 
| 
| 
| 2,044,575 


206,674 =k 564,158 
| 
| 


6,274 | 1,341,346 | 703,229 


| 


This division contains a total area of 4,869,480 acres, of which 
2,044,575 acres, or 42 per cent., are alienated among 6,274 landholders, 
so that the average area of holdings in this part of the colony is 326 
acres. Of the area thus alienated, 1,341,346 acres, or 65:61 per cent., 
are in the occupancy of the owners of the land ; and 703,229 acres, or 
34°39 per cent., are occupied by private tenants. The proportion of land 
held by freeholders is considerable, ranging from 73-62 per cent. in 
Durham to 57-11 per cent. in Gloucester. Tt will be seen on reference 
to the table that the proportion of land held by tenant occupiers is 
small compared with the total alienated area, only 34:39 per cent. being 
leasehold. 

The total number of occupiers is returned at 6,274 for the whole 
district. Of these, 3,169 occupy their own freeholds ; 2,204 are private 
tenants ; 502 rent various private areas in addition to their own land ; 
336 occupy, together with their freeholds, a certain area of Crown lands 
on lease; 16 occupy holdings a portion of which consists of private 
rented land and the other portion of Crown land ; and 47 stand in the 
position of being the possessors of freehold, with both private rented 
land and Crown lands attached. As before stated, the average area of 
holdings in this district is 326 acres, with a minimum of 176 acres in 
the county of Northumberland, and a maximum of 493 acres in that of 
Gloucester, while Durham has 473 acres per holding. The area of 
alienated land enclosed is 1,550,903 acres; and unenclosed, 493,672 acres. 
There are 68,274 acres in cultivation—37,359 acres of land occupied by 
the owners, and 30,915 acres of private rented land. The classification 
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of the holdings in this division will be found below. The average area 
of the large estates in the last series is 24,988 acres :— 


















































| Area of Holdings. | Area in Cultivation. 

Size of Holdings. | Hoklings | UE aa it to! Proportion 

| Total. =| on ove Total. to Area of 

| e District ae Holdings. 

| | ae 

| No. acres. | percent. | acres. per cent. 
TStOLSO ACTER naceensc recess oe 1,994 21716) 1:06 | 9,378 43°18 
31 to 400 acres ........... 3,563 444,031} 21°72 | 46,432 10°46 
401 to 1,000 acres......... 425 262,955 12°86 | 6,646 2°53 
1,001 to 10,000 acres .. 268 715,918 35°02 | 5,192 0°72 
10,001 acres and upward 24 | 599,955 | 29°34 | 626 0°10 
Total ........... 6,274 | 2,044,575 | 100-00 | 68,274 | 3°34 

| | 





The area of Crown lands occupied in this district is 364,362 acres, 
held by 508 lessees, 399 of whom have also alienated land. Of this 
area, 109,290 acres are held under conditional lease, and 255,072 acres 
under other forms of lease. The area enclosed is 236,832 acres ; and 
unenclosed, 127,530 acres. The area of Crown lands cultivated is 1,205 
acres, chiefly in the county of Gloucester. The value of improvements is 
returned at £68,032, or an average of about 3s. 9d. per acre occupied. 

The area of alienated land in holdings over 1 acre in extent and of 
Crown lands in occupation is 2,408,937 acres ; and deducting from this 
the area cultivated—69,479 acres—there remains an area of 2,339,458 
acres used for grazing and dairying. The total area of the district 
embraced in this division being 4,869,480 acres, there remain unalienated 
and unoccupied about 2,429,000 acres of Crown lands, making allowance 
for small holdings under 1 acre not included in the figures given above. 


SoutH Coast District. 


In the earlier portion of the present century colonisation took a 
southerly direction from the metropolis, and settlement extended rapidly 
along the lower valleys of the rivers of the South Coast, where the best 
lands were alienated in grants of large areas to a few families. Later 
on, however, the nature of the country and a more intelligent apprehen- 
sion of the principles which should guide colonisation brought about the 
subdivision of these large estates into numerous and comparatively 
smal] holdings, which are at present cultivated by a fairly prosperous 
tenantry. This is especially the case in the county of Camden. The 
average area of estates in Auckland and Dampier, owing to their distance 
from the metropolis, and perhaps also to the mountainous character of a 
considerable portion of the land within their boundaries, reaches 393 and 
338 acres respectively ; but as the metropolis is approached the average 
area of the holdings decreases to 237 acres in St. Vincent and 168 acres 
in Camden, the average for the whole district being 226 acres per holding, 


2D 
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Oecupiers of — Area Alienated. 
























































ao \2.|au lees | 
C45 ia ae ww OG 
38 |. | 73 aes 
% | So | 23 | 83 Sse 
2 $4.| 33 | 24 [s Bae Private 
S | Sf | Es] Ss |$— 9! Total. | Frechold.| Rented, | Total. 
am aes re 3 = @i2 Pe ented. 
2 2 | Sa] Se eee 
s |oa| 33 | s8 PES 
= | ae | 2S | ES EES 
Ge [aa la | ao et 
No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. acres. acres. acres. 
Camden ........ | 1,773 | 1,566 471 | 76 4 19} 3,909 390,073 | 265,679 655,752 
St: Vincent .... 706 336 136:| 136 7 39 | 1,358 227,282 | 94,072 321,304 
Dampier......... | 338 106 46 | 72 4 11 577 159,490 | 35,706 195,196 
Auckland ....., | 510 Wz 91; 73 | ii 20 878 284,704 | 60,130 344,834 
Totals ,.... 3,327 | 2,185 | 743 356 22] 989] 6,722 | 1,061,499 | 455,587 | 1,517,086 








The area of alienated land is shown to be 1,517,086 acres, or 29:14 
per cent. of the total area—d,205,120 acres—of this portion of the 
colony ; the extent of land occupied by the proprietors themselves 
being 1,061,499 acres, or 69:97 per cent.; and of that leased to tenant 
occupiers, 455,587 acres, or 30-03 per cent. of the area alienated. There 
are altogether in these counties 3,327 occupiers of their own freeholds, 
2,185 tenants of private rented lands, 743 persons occupying both their 
own and leased private lands, 356 occupiers of freehold with Crown 
lands attached, 22 persons occupying private rented lands with. Crown 
lands attached, and 89 persons whose holdings are partly their own, 
partly leased from private owners, and partly belonging to the Crown— 
a total of 6,722 occupiers: The area of alienated land enclosed is 
1,399,593 acres, leaving 117,493 acres unenclosed. The area in cultiva- 
tion is 53,398 acres, of which 32,341 acres represent land occupied by 
the owners, and 21,057 acres land held under private tenancy. 
The holdings in this division may be classified as under. The average 
area of large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 15,966 acres :— 

















Area of Holdings. Area under Cultivation. 
Size of Holdings. Holdin | ac mere i fa oportion to 

| Total. "° pr hope ior Total. Area, of 

| | in, District. Heidings. 

No. | acres. | percent. | acres. | per cent. 
lito BUncres:.......2)........ 1;888 | 14,773| O97 | 2,187 | 14:80 
21'to 400 acres. ............... 3;998. | 599,351;| 39°51 | 36,161 | 6°03 
401 to 1,000 acres............| 615 | 371,953 24:52' | 9,236. | 2°48 
1,001 to 10,000 acres ...... | 216 | - 451,180} 29°74. | 5,184 | 1°15 
10,001 acres and upwards... 5: | 79,829 | 5:26 | 630 | 0°79 








WMS ooo ass dpeaicas: | 6,722 1,517,086 | 10000 , 53,398 | 352 
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The area of Crown lands occupied is 628,036 acres, 87,015 acres being 
held under conditional lease. The area enclosed is 122,297 acres ; and 
unenclosed, 505,809 acres. The cultivated area is 565 acres—nearly all in 
the counties of St. Vincent and Auckland. The total number of lessees is 
565, of whom 98 occupy Crown lands only; and thevalue of improvements: 
on Crown lands is returned at £34,271, or an average of about Is. 1d. per 
acre occupied. This average may seem low, but is ‘accounted for by the 
fact that a large area is unenclosed, especially i in county Auckland. 

The area of alienated land and ‘Crown. lands occupied is 2,145,122” 
acres, and, deducting the 53,963 acres cultivated, there are 2,091,159" 
acres used for grazing and dairying and other purposes. The total area 
of the counties comprising this district being 5,205,120 acres, the area 
neither alienated nor under occupation, making allowance for alienated’ 
holdings under 1 acre in extent, which are not included above, will be 
about 2,920,000 acres. 


Nortru Coasr District. 


In the North Coast district the occupation of the country has: ex- 
tended rapidly, of late years, along the banks of the fine rivers which: 
empty into the Pacific Ocean. Figures regarding alienated holdings 
in this district will be found below :— 

































































| Occupiers of— Area alienated. 
a a ee 
| \88|/2 |SS eas 
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No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. we. |: acres. acres. acres, 
BROUB. oul eet 1,496 | 736| 105] 64 6! 10] 2,417] 487,995 | 98,091 | 581,086 
Richmond Perrys | 268 158 21:| O6& 4 | 7 509 154, 316 25,965 180,28] 
Clarence evar tepausts | 73 611 141 | 95 19-|' 17°|. 1,656 151 765 66,713 218,47& 
Fitzroy ........ | 246 61; 6) 84 4} 7] 407 101,660} 14,110} 115,771 
Raleigh ........ | 371 176 | 30 | 47 3 | 2 629 55 954 21,810 17,764 
Dudley eee 252 351 56) 47 5 64 725 87, 303 50,856 | 138,159 
Maequarie...... | 858 560 | 110) 77 13 | 8 | ed 204,121 93,212! 297,333 
|- = = | | : | Eaaeeanaeaa aera 
Total ...... | 4,263 | 2,653 | 469 | 465 | 54 | 65 '| 7,969 | 1,243,114 lg 65,757 | 1,608,871 











Of all the districts of New South Wales, the North Coast counties 
exhibit the best and most satisfactory’ results as regards settlement. 
Nowhere has the great object of the Act of 1861—to place an indus- 
trious farming population on the soil—been better fulfilled. The 
total number of land-holders is 7,969, of whom only 2,653 are private 
tenants, and 54 rent Crown lands in addition to lands owned by private 
persons ; while 4,263 occupy their own freeholds, 469 work both their 
own land and additional areas rented from private owners, 465 occupy 
areas of Crown lands together with their freeholds, and 65 add to their 
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own lands areas leased from private persons and also from the State. 
The total area alienated in this rich part of the colony amounts to 
1,608,871 acres, or only 23°22 per cent. of the total extent of the 
district, which covers 6,928,000 acres ; and the average area of holdings 
is 202 acres, ranging from 123 acres in Raleigh to 354 acres in Richmond. 
The proportion of leasehold lands to the area alienated is 
comparatively small, there being only 365,757 acres so held, 
or 22°73 per cent. of the total alienated area; whilst 1,243,114 acres, 
or 77°27 per cent., are in the occupancy of the owners of the land them- 
selves. In the counties of Richmond and Fitzroy the area leased by 
private persons forms only 14°40 and 12-19 per cent. respectively of the 
area alienated ; and the maximum is reached in Dudley, where 36°81 
per cent. of the settled rural land is occupied by tenants. The area. 
enclosed is 1,314,518 acres, or about 81:70 per cent. of the total; and 
the area unenclosed is 294,353 acres. The extent of land in cultiva- 
tion is 127,280 acres, of which 75,218 acres are cultivated by the 
owners, and 52,062 acres by private tenants. 

The holdings in this division may be classified as under. The average 
area of large estates of over 10,000 acres in extent is 27,323 acres :— 
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Size of Holdings. perce eek Proportion 
gs. Total. Total. to Area of 
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| No. acres. per cent. acres. per cent. 
lL to SO deres «5.258264 064055 1,393 15,465 0:96 7,128 46°09 
31 to 400 acres ............ 5,894 725,605 45°10 103,847 14°31 
401 to 1,000 acres ....... 523 318,501 19°80 11,673 3°66 
1,001 to 10,000 acres .... 151 330,718 20°55 4,456 1°35 
10,001 acres and upwards 8 218,582 13°59 176 0:08 
Total icsiesecetesee 7,969 | 1,608,871 | 100-00 127,280 7°91 





The area of Crown lands occupied is 1,974,222 acres, held by lessees 
to the number of 654, of whom 584 occupy Crown lands in conjunction 
with alienated holdings, and 70 occupy Crown lands only. The area 
under conditional lease is 204,759 acres; and under all other forms of 
lease, 1,769,463 acres. The extent of Crown lands enclosed is 450,111 
acres ; and unenclosed, 1,524,111 acres. The area cultivated is 651 
acres ; and tke value of improvements is returned as £49,665, or about 
6d. per acre occupied, this small average being accounted for by the 
fact that so large an area remains unenclosed. 

The area of alienated land and Crown lands occupied is 3,583,093 
acres, and deducting from this the area cultivated—127,931 acres— 
there remains an area of 3,455,162 acres used for grazing and dairying 
and other purposes. The total area of the division being 6,928,000 
acres, the area unalienated and unoccupied, making allowance for alien- 
ated holdings under 1 acre, which are not included above, will be about 
3,222,000 acres, a large portion of which is, however, unfit for settlement. 
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From the foregoing a fairly clear idea may be obtained of the presen 
state of rural settlement in the valleys of the coastal rivers, and in the 
country extending from the sea to the first slopes of the Great Dividing 
Range. Geographical features and climate are the main elements in 
determining the occupation of the soil, irrespective of administrative 
boundaries. In this part of the colony the settlement of the public 
lands has proceeded in a way very different from that of the tableland, 
which extends from north to south, and divides the rich agricultural 
valleys of the coastal rivers and their broken mountainous watershed 
from the immense plains of the western district. 


CENTRAL TABLELAND. 


After the difficulties between the coast and the interior had been 
overcome, the pioneers of colonisation penetrated to the central table- 
land, thence extending to the south and the north, and afterwards 
gradually spreading over the whole of the great western interior. At 
first they followed the course of the great rivers, and occupied, little 
by little, all the available land, until at the present time only very 
inferior country remains untenanted. 

The central tableland, comprising the counties grouped around the 
cities of Bathurst, Orange, and Mudgee, was the first settled, and the 
occupation of the alienated lands at the present time is illustrated by 
the figures given in the following table :— 















































Occupiers of— Area alienated. 
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No. No. No No. | No. | No. | No. acres. acres. acres. 
Brisbane ...... 469 114 70 | 232 5! 19 909 773,825 73,285 847,110 
Bleghw-o 167 34 21 252 5 | 32 511 455,010 48,531 503,541 
Phullipsccnecae- | 387 132 24) 201 14 16 774 279,284 31,647 310,931 
Wellington .... 616 218 68 | 268 11 19 | 1,200 317,565 39,009 356,574 
Roxburgh ...... 384 175 44 | 177 9 27 816 186,313 | 100,556 286,869 
Hunters. coc. 130 45 36 | 24 4 14 253 116,193 20,413 136,606 
Cook isis. | 1,052 201 122 55 4 12 | 1,446 149,827 36,993 186,820 
Westmoreland ..| 238 105 32 | 207 11 45 638 168,769 55,117 223,886 
Georgiana ......| 209 86 3 264 15 48 655 276,821 65,424 342,245 
Bathurst ......| 843 613 | 147 | 140 18 45 | 1,806 566,113 | 200,597 766,710 
Total ....| 4,495 | 1,728 | 597 nee 96 | 277 | 9,008 cme | 671,572 | 3,961,292 
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From the foregoing table it will be seen that the number of holders 
of rural lands in this part of the colony is 9,008, of whom 4,495 occupy 
their own freeholds; 1,723 are private tenants; 597 lease lands from 
private owners in addition to their own freeholds ; 1,820 persons occupy 


areas of Crown lands, generally for grazing purposes, in addition to their 
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own freeholds ; 96 rent both private and Crown lands ;and 277 are tenants 
both of private parties and the Crown, as well as possessing land of their 
own. The area alienated is 3,961,292 acres, representing 33°84 per cent. 
of the whole area of the district, which is computed :at 11,706,240 acres. 
The proportion of land occupied by the landowners themselves ‘is 83-05 
per cent,, or 3,289,720 acres ; whilst 671,572 acres are leased to tenant 
occupiers. In the county of Roxburgh the proportion of land leased 
is considerable, 100,556 acres out of 286,869 acres alienated in this 
county, or 35:05 per cent., being held by tenants ; and in Westmoreland 
and Bathurst, 55,117 acres and 200,597 acres respectively, or 24°62 
and 26°16 per cent., are held in the same manner. The proportion in 
the remaining counties gradually diminishes from 19:80 per cent. in 
Cook, and 19-12 per cent. in Georgiana, to 9°64 per cent. in Bligh, 
and 8°65 per cent. in Brisbane. On the central tableland are 
situated some of ‘the finest freehold estates in New South Wales, the 
land having remained ‘in the hands of the original grantees or their 
descendants, who consolidated their holdings by taking advantage of 
the auction sale and improvement clauses of the Land Act of 1861. 

The average area of holdings in this division is 440 acres, ranging 
from a maximum of 985 acres in Bligh, and 932 acres in Brisbane, 
toa minimum of 297 acres in Wellington and 129 acres in Cook. "The 
total area of alienated land enclosed is 3,877,477 acres, or 97°88 per 
cent., the area unenclosed being only 83,815 acres. The area cultivated 
is 252,855 acres—172,502 acres being land worked by the owners, and 
80,353 acres by tenants. 

The holdings in this division may be classified asunder. The average 
area of large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 25,329 acres :— 
a a heey ce es 









































; Area of Holdings. | Area in Cultivation. 
- Alienated | | Proportion | | 
Size of Holdings. Holdings. to Total Proportion 
Total. Area Total. to Area 
alienated in of Holdings. 
District. | 
No. acres. per cent. acres. per cent. 
1:to.30 acres ................ 2,243 18,457 0°47 6,591 35°71 
31 to 400 acres ............ 5,221 777,964 19°64 134,022 | 17-22 
401 to 1,000-acres........ 981 609,962 | 15°40 55,708 9°13 
1001 to 10,000 acres...... | 515 | 1,339,114 | 33°80 45,789 3°42 
10,001 acres and upwards. 48 | 1,215,795 30°69 | 10,795 0°89 
ae | 9,008 | 3,961,292 | 100-00 | 252,855 | 6-38 


’ ) 
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The area of Crown lands occupied on the central tableland is 2,809,019 
acres, of which 908,425 acres are held under conditional lease, 4,417 
acres under settlement lease, and 1,896,177 acres under other forms of 
lease. There are 2,399,622 acres enclosed, and 409,397 acres unenclosed. 
The number of lessees is 2,457, of whom 2,193 occupy Crown lands in 
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addition to alienated holdings, and 264 occupy Crown landsonly. The 
area cultivated is 3,186 acres, and the value of improvements is 
returned at £377, 722 an average of about 2s. 8d. per acre occupied. 

The area of alienated land and Crown lands occupied is 6,770,311 
acres ; and deducting from this the area in cultivation—256, 041 acres— 
there remain 6,514,270 acres used for grazing and dairying and other 
purposes. The total area of the counties comprised in the district 
being 11,706,240 acres, the area neither alienated nor occupied, allowing 
for alienated holdings ‘under 1 acre in extent, which are not included 
in the foregoing figures, will be about 4,7 67,000 acres. 





SOUTHERN TABLELAND. 


The conditions of settlement in the southern tableland do not greatly 
differ from those which obtain in the central district, the principal 
feature being the greater proportion of holdings occupied by their pro- 
prietors. The following table illustrates the state of settlement in the 
various counties which comprise this portion of the colony :— 
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Monteagile ...... 618 49 32; 109; 2 12 822 515,380 | 27,127 542,507 
MEAT Ole sictsiess cele 525 144 54) 804) 13 30 | 1,070 538,906 69,646 608,552 
Argyle.......... 622 | 279 | 126| 183| 20 59 | 1,289 | 476,526 | 181,565 | 658,091 
MUrra yen a. 441 139 85} 200; 9 56 930 771,176 | 125,755 896,931 
Beresford ...... 184 58 | 24| 154] 8 12 430 337,874 17,597 355,471 
Cowley -......- 28 4 2 a} 61 5 114 111,021 6,581 117,602 
Buccleuch ...... 109 108 | 14 90 6 2 329 171,913 | 25,049 196,962 
Wynyard ...... 545 | 130| 63| 101| 6 26| 921 | 549,818 | 97,707 | 647,525 
Selwyn Semen 2h | 128 22 | 6; 54) 38 10 223 224,393 | 33,421 257,814 
Wallace ........ 136 31; 10, 202) 18 28 420 390,697 | 21,309 412,006 
Wellesley ...... 277 49} 29| 112 7 18 492 470,266 | 25,473 495,739 
Totaly oc. | 3,613 | 1,058 | 445 | 1,583 | 88 258 | 7,040 | 4,557,970 | 631,230 | 5,189,200 
| ’ | | ] 

















Thus the land alienated in this part of the colony comprises 5,189,200 
acres, or 43°63 per cent. of the whole of its area, which contains 
11,892,480 acres. Of this extent of land, only 631,230 acres, or 12°16 
per cent. of the settled lands, are held in tenancy; whilst 4,55 57,970 
acres, or 87:84 per cent., are occupied by the landowners the Se Ba 
The percentage of land held in tenancy is greatest in the counties of 
Argyle and Wynyard, where it is 27:59 and 15-09 respectively. There 
are 14:02 per cent. in Murray county, 12:96 in Selwyn, 12°72 in 


Buccleuch, and 11:45 in King. Inthe other counties the proportion 
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ranges from 5°60 per cent. in Cowley to 4-95 per cent. in the southern 
county of Beresford. 

In the whole of this district the total number of occupiers is 7,040, of 
whom 3,613 occupy their own freeholds ; 1,058 are private tenants; 445 
occupy both descriptions of alienated lands; 1,583 occupy areas of Crown 
lands in addition to their freeholds ; 83 occupy private rented lands 
with Crown lands attached ; and 258 persons who possess freeholds 
also rent land from private owners and from the Crown. The 
conditions of settlement in which pastoral occupation is the leading 
feature must necessarily greatly affect the average extent of rural 
holdings, and in this division it will be found to attain fairly high 
proportions, 737 acres being the average throughout, with a maximum 
of 1,156 acres in Selwyn, and a minimum of 511 acres in Argyle. 
The area of alienated land enclosed is 5,131,000 acres ; and unenclosed, 
58,200 acres. The total extent in cultivation is 176,646 acres, viz., 
151,123 acres worked by owners, and 25,523 acres by tenants. This 
is small in proportion to the area of the district ; but it is on the large 
estates of the southern tableland that there has been the most notable 
increase in cultivation. The area cultivated on estates over 10,000 
acres in extent, viz., 38,736 acres, is thrice as large as it was 
six years ago, when it stood at 12,248 acres. The advance has taken 
place in every county in the district, excepting Argyle which has 
fallen from 431 to 368 acres, but the county of Monteagle shows an 
increase in the area cultivated on these large holdings from 1,011 acres 
in the year 1892-3 to 3,866 acres in 1893-4, 11,059 acres in 1894-5, 
11,616 acres in 1895-6, and 17,655 acres in 1896-7. The area was, 
however, reduced to 15,358 acres in 1897-8, but has increased to 
26,275 acres in 1898-9. This notable increase is due almost entirely 
to the introduction of the system of cultivation on shares. The average 
area of large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 19,229 acres. The 
holdings in this division may be classified as under :— 


Area in Cultivation. 
































| Area of Holdings. 
- Alienated Proporti | ; 
SS ee Holdings. | Total. to Total Area ote | earn 
| | District | of Holdings. 
| No. acres. per cent. acres. | per cent. 
1 to 30 acres .............. | 1,470 11,538 0-22 3,734 32°36 
31 to 400 acres ....,.......| 3,661 578, 902 11°16 56,327 9°73 
401 to 1,000 acres......... | 1,015 649,064 | 12°51 32,836 5°06 
1,001 to 10,000 acres ... 802 | 2,180,651 42°02 45,013 2°06 
10,001 acres and upwards 92 | 1,769,045 34°09 38,736 2°19 
Bee 7,040 | 5,189,200 | 10000 | 176,646 3°40 


The area of Crown lands occupied in the counties of the southern 
tableland is 3,793,163 acres, of which there are under conditional 
lease 1,075,059 acres. The area enclosed is 2,376,808 acres, and 
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unenclosed 1,416,355 acres. The total number of lessees is 2,085, of 
whom 1,924 hold alienated lands also, and 161 occupy Crown lands only. 
The area cultivated on Crown lands is very small—only 990 acres. 
The value of improvements is returned at £306,083, or an average of 
about 1s. 7d. per acre occupied. 

The area of alienated land and Crown land occupied is 8,982,363 
acres, and deducting the area cultivated, 177,636 acres, there remain 
8,804,727 acres devoted to grazing and dairying. The total area of 
the district is 11,892,480 acres, and making allowance for alienated 
holdings under 1 acre in extent, which are not included in the foregoing, 
there are left neither alienated nor occupied about 2,807,000 acres, 
which, of course, include land that is of no practical use. 


NORTHERN TABLELAND. 


In the northern tableland the disproportion between freeholders and 
tenants is strongly marked, the latter forming a very small minority 
of the occupiers of alienated lands, owing to the same causes which 
operate both in the south and in the centre of this great section of the 
colony. It is evident that the object of the Land Act of 1861 to 
create a class of independent settlers has been fairly successful, not- 
withstanding the fact that the number of actual occupiers is small com- 
pared with that of the individual selectors who, since the year 1861, 
have applied for conditional purchases. The following figures illustrate 
the state of settlement in the part of the country in question :— 
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No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. acres. acres. acres. 
Butler. 2. 58 6 1/| 74 alta 143 52,296 2,722 55,018 
Clive .......... 326 39 | 926] 134| .. 1| 526] 143,078 | 2,522 | 145,600 
Arawatta ...... 113 12 15 109 | 2 ¢f 258 289,866 22,101 311,967 
Gough? seas 450 142 40 | 176 3 15 826 515,993 36,093 | 552,086 
Drakewinsc ce. 15 9 Pe oly wa 1 42 114,148 Q7T7 114,425 
Gresham........ 11 oe wee | 7 = rE 19 19,444 40 19,484 
@larkersc-- | 46 14 PAE aa Bb 5 2 181 113,289 5,875 119, 164 
Hardinge ...... | 83 38 13; 2u1 2 | 16 353 258,638 41,518 300,156 
Murchison ...... 1360 35 14 111 1 6 297 211,093 10,668 | 221,761 
Darin eens cs 112 49 12 204 1 11 389 809,959 18,381 328,340 
INGE ec cco 170 43 9 130 5 16 373 164,895 25,895 190,790 
Sandon ........ 572 170 40 119 1 5 907 503,862 37,691 541,553 
Vernon, (2.2.5.0 6: 118 49| 6 98 2 8 281 | 305,334 | 15,680 | 321,014 
HaWCS hscee oes 7 2 66 ee 1 76 99,468 395 99,863 
POLTV ies leie cetes 227 82 22 126 1 15 473 492,451 12,531 504,982 
Buckland ...... 303 51 18 90 ce 14 476 688,096 17,653 705,749 
Total... 2,741 741 | 218 | 1,774 27 119 | 5,620 | 4,281,910 250,042 4,531,952 
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The total area alienated in this district is 4,531,952 acres, or 28-59 
per cent. of the whole extent of 15;852,160 acres. The total number 
of occupiers of rural settled lands is 5,620, of whom 2,741 live on their 
freeholds; 741 are tenants of private lands; 218 rent private lands 
in addition to possessing freehold land; 1,774 occupy Crown lands in 
addition to their freeholds ; 27 occupy private rented lands with Crown 
lands attached ; and 119 persons who ‘possess freeholds are also tenants:of 
the Crown and of private landowners. The proportion of the area 
occupied by private tenants is 250,042 acres, or 5°52 per cent. of the 
whole extent of alienated land; whilst 94:48 per cent., representing 
4,281,910 acres, is occupied by the landowners themselves, The land 
is used both for agricultural and pastoral purposes, and these industries 
are generally carried on conjointly. The average area of holdings in 
the district is 806 acres, ranging from 277 acres per holding in Clive to 
2,724 acres in Drake. The average in the county of Buckland is 1,483 
acres ; but in the districts surrounding the towns of Glen Innes and 
Inverell a large decrease is experienced, the average area of the holdings 
being only 668 and 850 acres in Gough and Hardinge respectively. 
The area of alienated land enélosed is 4,355,843 acres ; and unenclosed, 
176,109 acres. There are 166,278 acres cultivated—that is, about 3‘67 
per cent. of the alienated area—142,007 acres being land tilled by the 
proprietors, and 24,271 by tenants. The holdings in this division may 
be classified as under :— 
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No. |_sacres. per cent. acres. | per cent. 

Ito 30 acres ......... 0... 1,080 8,267 0-18 3,604 43-59 
31 to 400 acres ............ 3,213 | 531,550 | 11°78 82,300 | 15°48 
401 ‘to 1,000 acres......... sol | 513,995| 11°34 | 39,954 | 777 
1,001 to 10,000 acres ... 442 1,187,280 | 26-20 33,360 2°81 
10,001 acres and upwards; 84 2,290,860, 50°55 | 7,060 | 0:31 
Wotal (2.55.02.. 5,620 “4,531,952 100-90 | 166,278 3°67 

| 
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The average area of the large estates over 10,000 acres in extent, on 
the northern Leieee is 27,272 acres. 

There are 8,253,225 acres of Crown lands occupied in this division, 
1,870,629 acres of which are held under conditional lease, 89,441 acres 
under settlement lease, and 6,293,155 acres under other forms of lease. 
The area of Crown lands enclosed is 4,952,322 acres ; and unenclosed, 
3,300,903 acres. The value of improvements is returned at £479,64/— 
an average of nearly ls. 2d. per acre occupied, the unenclosed area being 
very large. Only a very small area, 2,041 acres, is under cultiv ation. 
The total area of alienated lands and Crown lands held under lease is 
12,785,177 acres, and deducting from this the area cultivated—168,319 
acres—it will be seen that the area devoted to grazing and dairying is 
12,616,858 acres. The total area of the district is 15,852,160 acres, and 
making allowance for alienated land in holdings under an acre in extent, 
which are not included in the fae fees there remains neither alienated 
nor under occupation an area of about 2,922,000 acres. 


SoutTH-WESTERN SLOPE. 


The districts situated on the western slope of the Great Dividing 
Range mark the transition between the agricultural settlements of the 
coast and tableland and the purely pastoral settlements of the great 
western region. The extent of arable land in the division 1s very con- 
siderable, but in proportion to the total area of holdings little is devoted 
to cultivation, as it is more advantageous at present to use the land for 
grazing purposes, the great distance “to the markets being the principal 
obstacle to a rapid expansion of agriculture on the tableland. ‘Not 
withstanding this, however, a considerable impetus has been given to 
agriculture during the last four years, some of the most notable 
increases having taken place in this district. 

It will be noticed that the proportion of land alienated considerably 
diminishes as the districts on the western slope are reached, except in 
those parts where the excellence of the land for grazing purposes, and 
even for agriculture, impelled the pastoral tenants of the Crown some 
years ago to secure their holdings from the incursions of the free 
selector—whom the Act ostensibly intended to favour—by means of 
systematic purchases under the auction sale and improvement clauses 
of the Land Act of 1861. In the south-western districts, which are 
traversed by the principal permanent rivers BE western New South 
W ales, the — haa pee 
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mense areas of freehold land are in the hands of a very small aes 
of landholders ; while in the north-western districts the freehold estates 
are neither so numerous ‘nor of such an enormous extent as those m 
the south. The state of settlement in the counties situated in the 
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southern part of the western slope of the Great Dividing Range may 
be gathered from the following figures :— 
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The total area of this district is computed at 10,110,080 acres, 
of which 6,026,502 acres are now alienated, or 59-61 per cent. of the 
whole area. In some of the counties, however, a greater proportion 
of the land has been parted with; thus in Hume, 86-68 per cent. is 
alienated, or 923,361 acres out of a total of 1,064,960 acres. This 
county is closely followed by Clarendon with 82°33 per cent., or 609,468 
acres out of 741,120 acres; Mitchell, with 80-46 per cent., or 664,255 
acres out of 825,600 acres; Harden, with 77-68 per cent., or 855,601 
acres out of 1,101,440 acres; Goulburn, with 62-44 per cent., or 
552,957 acres out of 885,760 acres ; Bland, with 50-57 per cent., or 
782,870 acres out of 1,548,160 acres ; Forbes, with 48-87 per cent., 
or 441,920 acres out of 904,320 acres; Bourke, with 46-57 per cent., 
or 685,587 acres out of 1,472,000 acres; and Gipps, with 32°58 per 
cent., or 510,483 acres out of 1,566,720 acres. The percentage of 
land held by tenants is very small, ranging from 3-74 per cent. in 
Mitchell to 10°89 in Goulburn, the percentage for the whole district 
being only 6°16. 
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The number of holders of rural lands in this district is 4,863, of 
whom 3,062 occupy their own freeholds ; only 600 are private tenants 
alone; 272-rent private lands in addition to their freeholds ; 842 
persons occupy areas of Crown lands, generally for grazing purposes, In 
addition to their own freeholds; 21 persons occupy private rented 
lands with Crown lands attached ; and 66 persons who possess freeholds 
also rent land from the Crown and from private owners. 

The average area of holdings for the whole district is 1,239 acres; 
but in the county of Gippsit reaches 2,774 acres ; and in Mitchell 1,861 
acres, diminishing from 1,836 in Hume to 904 acres in Forbes. 

Practically the whole of the alienated land in this district is en- 
closed, only 31,984 acres out of a total area of 6,026,502 acres 
being open. ‘The area under cultivation is 615,503 acres, of which 
533,023 acres represent land worked by proprietors, while 82,480 
acres are worked by tenants. The average area of estates over 10,000 
acres in extent is 26,930 acres. The holdings in this division are thus 
distributed :— 


























Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. 
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| in District. ts 
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el eeeNo: acres. per cent. acres. per cent. 
[stor sUiACresiercaccmae 794 7,451 0°12 2,585 34°69 
S1'to 400 acres =x. nscess 2,228 441,747 7°33 120,385 27°25 
401 to 1,000 acres...... .. 1,014 655,819 10°88 139,290 21°24 
1,001 to 10,000 acres... 718 1,986, 150 32°96 212,279 10°69 
10,001 acres and upwards 109 2,935,335 48°71 140,964 4°80 
ovale soere 4,863 6,026,502 | 100°00 615,503 10°21 
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The total area of Crown lands occupied on the South-Western slope 
is 3,307,304 acres, only 98,324 acres of which remain unfenced. The 
area held under conditional lease is 1,395,192 acres, under settlement 
lease, 186,937 acres, and 1,725,175 acres under other forms of lease. 
In cultivation there are 12,811 acres, of which 10,772 acres are in 
the counties of Bourke, Bland, and Gipps. The value of improvements 
is returned at £663,451, or an average of 4s. per acre. The number 
of lessees is 1,082, of whom 929 occupy Crown lands attached to 
alienated holdings, and 153 occupy Crown lands only. 

The area of alienated lands and Crown lands occupied is 9,333,806 
acres, and deducting from this the cultivated area— 628,314 acres—the 
area devoted to grazing and dairying is 8,705,492 acres. ‘The total 
area of the district is 10,110,080 acres; so that, allowing for alienation 
in holdings under 1 acre in area, there are not more than about 765,000 
acres unalienated and unoccupied. 
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RIvERINA District. 


This district was in former years embodied in the South-Western 
slope, but owing to its increased importance it has now been separated 
from the former district. The occupation of the alienated lands is 
illustrated by the figures given in the following table:— 
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: | | 
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The total area alienated in this district. is 8,998,615 acres, or 56:96 
per cent. of the whole extent of 15,795,920 acres ; but in some of the 
counties the proportion is much larger, viz. :—Urana, 81-43 per cent. : 
Cadell, 73°86 per cent. ; Denison, 72-92 per cent, - Townsend, 72:10 
per cent. ; Boyd, 66 per cent. ; Sturt, 62°63 per cent. ; and Wakool, 
61°63 per cent. The area of land held by tenants is very small, ranging 
from 0°42 per cent. in Nicholson, to 9°10 per cent. in Denison ; while 
there is no private rented land in Boyd, the proportion for the whole 
district being only 2°33 per cent. 
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The number of holders of rural lands in the Riverina district 1s 2,238, 
of whom 1,459 oceupy their own freeholds ; only 214 are private tenants 
alone ; 84 rent private lands in addition to their freeholds ; 436 persons 
occupy areas of Crown lands, generally for grazing purposes, in addition 
to their own freeholds ; 8 persons oceupy private rented lands with Crown 
lands attached’; and 37 persons who possess freeholds also rent land 
from the Crown and from private owners. 

As might be expected, the average area of holdings is high in the 
South-Western slope and Riverina districts, where the auction and im- 
provement clauses of the Crown Lands Act of 1861 were extensively 
brought into operation for the purpose of consolidating holdings and 
preventing the land from falling into the hands of the free selectors, 
whom the great pastoral lessees did not: look upon as desirable neigh- 
bours. The land was, indeed, bought up wholesale, the pastoralists 
being greatly helped by the various banking corporations, and their 
joint operations resulted in the alienation of immense areas of the 
best pastoral land in the colony. The average area of holdings for 
the district is 4,021 acres; but in the county of Sturt it reaches 
14,430 acres; in Boyd, 12,963 acres; in Wakool, 7,057 acres; in 
Townsend, 5,612 acres; and in Waradgery, 5,579 acres, diminishing 
from 3,777 in Urana to 1,602 acres in Denison. 

Practically the whole of the alienated land in this district is enclosed, 
only 25,149 acres out of a total area of 8,998,615 acres being open. 
The area under cultivation is 356,419 acres, of which 306,986 acres 
represent land worked by proprietors, while 49,433 acres are worked by 
tenants. The holdings in this division are thus distributed :— 
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No. acres. per cent. acres. per cent. 
1: t0:30 acres ........ses000. 264 1,714 0-00 293 17°09 
31 to 400 acres .........5.. 668 141,578 1°58 42,433 29°97 
401 to 1,000 acres......... 657 431,522 4°80 76,122 17°64 
1,001: to 10,000 acres .. 522 1,282,091 14°25 156,773 12:23 
10,001 acres and upwards 127 7,141,710 79°37 ‘80,798 1:18 
ROtal as cecsscs ee 2S8 8,998,615 | 100°00 356,419 3°96 








The average area of estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 56,234 
acres. The area cultivated on these large holdings is smali in 
comparison with their total extent, but it is nevertheless nearly 
five times as much as it was six years ago, the same tendency being 
observable in this district as has been referred to in the southern table- 
land. 
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The total area of Crown lands occupied is 4,705,994 acres, only 
154,437 acres being unenclosed. The area held under conditional lease 
is 972,953 acres, under settlement lease, 97,844 acres, and under other 
forms of lease, 3,635,197 acres. There are 12,547 acres in cultivation, 
of which 8,080 acres are in the counties of Nicholson, Cooper, and 
Townsend. The value of improvements is returned at £665,492, or an 
average of about 2s. 10d. per acre. The number of lessees is 605, of 
whom 481 occupy Crown lands attached to alienated holdings, and 124 
occupy Crown lands only. The area of alienated lands and Crown 
lands occupied is 13,704,969 acres, and deducting from this the cultivated 
area—368,966 acres—the area devoted to grazing and dairying is 
13,335,643 acres. 

The total area of the district is 15,795,920 acres, and making allowance 
for alienated land in holdings under 1 acre in extent, which are not 
included in the foregoing, there remain neither alienated nor under 
occupation an area of about 2,074,000 acres. 


CENTRAL-WESTERN SLOPE. 


The condition of settlement in regard to the lands on the central 
western slope is illustrated by the following table :— 
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No. No. No. | No. ) No. acres. acres. acres. 
INBDIOP Se. <ce 21 9 2 34 1 1 68 157,469 2,163 159,632 
Gowen. ......... 92 28 11 | 128 4 10 273 210,622 6,073 216,695 
Ewenmar ...... 44 11 1} 129 4 4 193 357,508 7,607 365,115 
Oxley .......... 75 7 Je 5d 1 6 144 165,756 5,135 170,891 
Narromine ...... 176 13 4 109 ob 5 307 269,644 8,865 278,509 
Lincoln ........ 246 79 22 | 177 5 6 535 | 213,781 | 21,346 | 235,127 
VO e 213 48 13 | 180 1 6 461 358,974 13,123 | 372,097 
Ashburnham.... 997 158 55 | 270 6 20 | 1,506 623,550 43,716 | 667,266 
Kennedy........ 28 ae 1 94 és 5 128 152,254 2,470 154,724 
Cunningham.... | 129 13 3} 151 1 6 303 365,085 8,083 | 373,168 

Total : | 2,021 | 366 | 112 |1,327 23 69 | 3,918 | 2,874,643 118,581 | 2,993,224 
} | 
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The total area alienated amounts to 2,993,224 acres, or 25-64 per 
cent. of the total area of the district, which is estimated at 11,672,320 
acres. The greatest area alienated isin the county of Ashburnham, where 
there are 667,266 acres, or 48-80 per cent. of the total area, held by 
settlers. The percentage of alienated land in Gordon is 38°25; in 
Ewenmar, 27°77; in Cunningham, 24°34; in Narromine, 24-08 3 in 
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Napier, 23°91; in Oxley, 20:12; in Gowen, 19-96; in Lincoln, 18-67 ; 
and in Kennedy 10°55 per cent. The land is almost entirely devoted 
to pastoral pursuits, there being only 233,985 acres under cultiv ation, 
of which 208,821 acres, or 89-24 per cent., are in the counties of 
Ashburnham, Gordon, Lincoln, Cunningham, and Narromine. Only 
20,429 acres are cultivated by tenants. “Although the area occupied by 
tenants 1s proportionately larger than is the case “farther south, there are 
only 118,581 acres so held, the proprietors occupying 2,874,643 acres out 
of the 2, 993, 24 acres of alienated land which the district contains. The 
proportion held by tenants ranges from 9:08 per cent. in Lincoln and 
6°59 per cent. in Ashburnham to 1°35 in Napier; the average for the 
whole district is 3°96 per cent. The area of alienated eave enclosed is 
2,943,548 acres, and only 49,676 acres are unenclosed. 

The average area of holdings in the district is 764 acres, ranging 
from 439 acres in Lincoln to 2,347 acres in Napier. 

The holdings in this division may be thus classified. The average 
area of large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 21,285 acres :— 
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Holdings. Proportion 
| Total. ie arse Total. to Area 

| | “ District, | | of Holdings. 

| No. | acres. percent. | acres. | per cent. 
I toro0 ACES arene eee | 709 | 5,616 | 0:19 2,279 | 40°58 
31 to 400 acres .......:..... 1,830 | 323,939 | 10°82 81,293 | 25:09 
401 to 1,000 acres......... 886 569,397 19°02 76,968 | 13°52 
1,001 to 10,000 acres... 447 | 1, 115, 169 37°26 60,756 | 0°45 
10,001 acres and upwards| 46 = 979,103 2 32°71 12,689 | 1°30 

———_|__——_ ae | on 

Total ... ........0.. | 3,918 2 993,224 | 100-00 | 233,985 | 7°82 


The area of Crown lands occupied in this district is 7,301,537 acres, 
of which 6,806,981 acres are enclosed. The area under conditional lease 
is 2,299, 863 acres, under settlement lease 500,687 acres, and 4,500,987 
acres under other forms of lease. The area under cultivation is only 
16,994 acres; and the value of improvements on Crown lands is 
£920,969, or an average of about 2s. 6d. per acre occupied. There are 
ip 705 lessees. of whom 1 ,419 also have alienated estates, and 286 occupy 
Crown lands only. 

The total area of alienated lands and Crown lands occupied is 
10,294,781, acres, of which 10,043,802 acres are devoted to the pastoral 


aris dairying industry. The total 
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area, embraced in the counties com- 
prising the Central-Western district is 11,672,320 acres, and making 
allowance for alienated estates under 1 acre in extent, which are not 
included in the foregoing, there remains neither alienated nor under 
lease an area of not more than 1,295,000 acres. 
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NortH—WESTERN SLOPE. 


In the northern portion of the western slope of the Dividing Range, 
the distribution of settlement closely resembles that met with in the 
division just examined, as the following table shows :— 
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No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | acres. acres. acres. 
Stapylton ...... 14 5 yd 63 2 6 92} 193,143 8,846 | 201,989 
Burnett ........ 72 12 2 104 1 7 198 | 429,683 | 5,317 | 435,000 
‘Courallie ...... 57 16 6 71 1 ul 152 | 566, 076 | 5,235 | 571,311 
Benarba ........ 14 1 1 434\] .. 5 155 | 295,998 | 7,140 | 303,138 
Denham ........ 10 3 = 51 + 68 | 201,269 11,010 212,279 
-Jamison ........ 16 7 2 88 1 4 118 353,672 | 12,034 365,706 
Nandewar ...... 122 18 3 71 2 Ae 216 | 283,788 | 2,927 | 286,715 
Pottinger ...... 257 26 4 128 4 |; 4 426 | 902,761 | 12,220; 914,981 
White .......... 48 6 1 18 1 -| 4 75 | 42,640 2,737 | 45,377 
Baradine........ 50 13 5 "7| 1 4 150 | 131,136 4,954 | 136,090 
Leichhardt...... 50 14 3 26; 8 (Sete 236 | ae 597,219 | ears | 629,067 
ROA 3.5.2 710 121 32 966 | 13 | 44 | 1,886 re ite "3,997, 3,997, 385 | "104,268 | 4,101,653 
| 











The area alienated is 4,101,653 acres, or 25:32 per cent. of the total 
area, which is 16,195,880 acres. The highest proportion of alienated land 
is in Pottinger, around Gunnedah, where 914,981 acres, or 50°72 per 
cent. of the total area of the county, calculated at 1,804,120 acres, have 
been alienated, the greater portion to the pastoralists, who have succeeded 
in preventing the settlement of an agricultural class on the best portion 
of the famed Liverpool Plains. The competition between the pastoral- 
ists and the selectors was not so keen in the north-western district 
‘as it was in the central, and more particularly in the south-western 
and Riverina divisions, presumably because the land, though equally 
good in quality, is too distant from the markets, and the country 
is more exposed to extreme climatic influences in ‘the northern parts. 
The average area of holdings throughout the district, though higher 
than in the Central- western and South-western districts, is not so 
large as the average in the Riverina district, reaching 2175 acres, 
with a maximum of = 758 acres in Courallie, owing to causes explained 
above, and a minimum of 605 acres in White. The district, with 
the exception of its eastern portion, abutting on the boundary of 
the tableland of New England, is entirely devoted to the depasturing 
of stock. There are 210 tenant occupiers, renting 104,268 acres, the 
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balance of the alienated area—3,997,385 acres—being occupied by 1,75! 
proprietors. The total number of holdings is 1,886, of which 710 are 
freehold, 121 private rented properties, 32 partly freehold and partly 
private rented lands, 966 freeholds to which have been added Crown 
lands, 13 private rented lands with Crown lands attached, and 44 partly 
freehold and partly private rented and Crown lands. 

The proportion of land held by tenant oceupiers is not large, amounting 
only to 2°54 per cent. for the district. In White, however, it reaches 
6-03 per cent.; in Denham, 5°19 per cent.; in Leichhardt, 5-06 per 
cent. ; and in Stapylton, 4°38 per cent.; but the proportion is very 
small everywhere else. The greater part of the alienated land in.the 
district is enclosed, only 54,964 acres out of a total of 4,101,653 acres 
remaining open. The area cultivated is 22,624 acres, 21,338 acres being 
tilled by proprietors and 1,286 acres by tenants. 

The holdings in this division may be classified as follow. The average 
area of large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 32,915 acres: 





























| Area of Holdings. | Area in Cu'tivation. 
‘a ae Alienated | | Proportion are 
Size of Holdings. Holdings. Total,  |t0 Total Areal} moun) | pigeon 
| ari | alienated in an Holdin 
| | District. lis et Sk 
—_. se ———— 
No. | aeres, | per cent. | acres. | per cent. 
1 to 30 acres .............-. 939 | 1,899 | 005 | 510 | 26°86 
| 
31 to 400 acres ............ | 695 118,598 | 2°89 | 7,988 6°74 
401 to 1,000 acres......... 492 316,587 | 7°72 | 4,422 | 1-40 
| 
1,001 to 10,000 acres... 380 =: 1,031,389 | ~-25:14 7,427 0°72 
10,001 acres and upwards 80 =| 2,633,180 | 64°20 | 2,277 | 0°86 
Motel ete ace 1,886 | 4,101,653 10000 | 22624 | 0-55 








In the north-western district there are under lease 8,700,436 acres 
of Crown lands, 7,746,888 acres being enclosed and 953,548 acres open. 
The total area under conditional lease is 2,949,790 acres, under settle- 
ment lease 780,606 acres, and 4,970,040 acres under other forms of lease. 
There is no cultivation to speak of, the entire area under crop being 
only 1,556 acres. The value of improvements on Crown lands is returned 
at £787,084, or about 1s. 10d. peracre. There are 1,329 lessees, 1,023 
occupying Crown lands in addition to their alienated holdings, and 
306 oceupying Crown lands only. 

The area of alienated lands and Crown lands occupied is 12,802,089 
acres, and deducting the area cultivated, 24,180 acres, there remain 
12,777,909 acres devoted to the pastoral and dairying industries— 
chiefly, of course, to the former. The total area of the counties comprising 
this division being 16,195,880 acres, the area remaining unalienated and 
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unoccupied by lease, allowing for alienation in holdings under | acre in 
extent, which are not included in the figures given above, will not be 
more than about 3,347,000 acres. 


THE WESTERN PLAINS. 


In the extreme west of the colony settlement is making but slow 
progress. With the exception of the great mining centre of Broken 
Hill, situated on the boundary of the neighbouring colony of South 
Australia, around which a large population has settled within the last few 
years, the whole of this vast portion of the domain of New South Wales 
is given up to the depasturing of stock. Owing to the closer settlement of 
the country to the east of the Darling, and the more favourable climatic 
conditions, the counties in this district have been shown separately from 
those west of the Darling, where the general character of the country. 
militates against agricultural production, and the successful rearing of 
cattle, sheep-breeding being practically the only industry. The present 
state of settlement on the western plains is illustrated by the figures 
given below :— 
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East of Darling— | 
Giyde-i.5...%: 24 6 35 | 2 67 | 129,861 4,344 134,205 
Gregory ...... 29 3 91 | 1| 13] 180] 557,375 | 35,289] 592,664 
Flinders...... 8 4 1 55 | oa 68 70,337 995 71,332 
Canbelego .. 29 2 | BO clines. a 67 48,223 51 48,274 
Cowper ...... 20 10) | 23) 8 2 59 43,077 5,020 48,097 
Yanda ...... 3 - | 9| 12 12,729 tek 12,729 
Robinson 36 BAe. bf 2. 58 13,052 1,720 14,782 
Mouramba 36 1 1 10:3] 2: _ 48 11,176 122 11,298 
Blaxland 30 4 15, 1 50 60,207 2,678 62,885 
Franklin 5 5 25 1 2 38 | 216,727 5,013 221,740 
Mossgiel ..... 8 1 10, +4 23 | 25,863 2,443 28,306 
Booroondarra . 1 ry 6; 1 8 | 3,475 40 3,515 
ST are | pe 6 se 7 9,728 wee 9,728 
Werunda 3 a 4 : 7 3,137 aes 3,137 
WOOL cesses 2 Ap aI 9° 6,905 saci 6,905 
Manara ...... a3 1 6 7 33,862 80 33,942 
Waljeers 5 1 10 2 18 | 214,676 6,460 221,136 
Kilfera ...... 3 1 | 4} .. 8 | 12,933 120 13,053 
ae 34 6; 2 19 | 2 4 67 | 383,650 3,315 386,965 
Pelte ties di 16 et- 2 7 1 1 26 21,369 840 22,209 
Wentworth .. 31 $1 :, 19 ; 56 79,355 2,784 82,139 
Perry’......:- 4 a oe 5 1 11 42,832 | 240 43,072 
Livingstone . 6 eee | | ee 15 13,808 13,208 
Total— | 
East of Darling; 327 58 | 5 | 426] 18 25| 859 | 2,014,357 | 71,564 | 2,085,921 
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Area Alienated. 











Occupiers of— 
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lstlE |sd SEA 
a2 | 23 | 2s 274 | 
3s |\Se | ce | os tes] | recs 
' : 2 o |83 | oe See | oo | 
Counties. 2 oe £$ 22 Sse = 
2 i Ab eis oS ok 2S 
c GB |ee | So | Be |B eP 3 eS 
S 2 po | OE | SA age : 3 8 . 
3 | 8 |€2134| Se Bee] = 3 5 z 
x — | St | & =6 |za8| © z z S 
(ele ae edt Je | ue is e fas -¥ = 
| No. |; No. No. | No. | No | Yo No acres acres. acres. 
West of Darling— | 
Finch ........ 9 | 1} 2; 30; 8] 1 46 | 126,270 | 895 | | 127,165 
Narran:<).. 7.3 | 14 | 5 | 1} 22 1 | 1 44 | 70,198 3,170 73,368 
Culgoa ...... 9 | L | oes inves 18 | 11,881 | 360 11,741 
Gunderbooka..| 28 1 | | 13 42 | 25,579 360 25,939 
Irrara ........! 3 1 7 | 1 12 9,608 340 9,943 
Thoulcanna ..| 1 5c 3 4 3,313 Saue 3,318 
Barrona ...... | ee et | wo | seoses S|) edcec 
Landsborough. 2 | 1 2 | 5 24,570 3 24,573 
Killara ...... . | 4 4 8,857 | 8,857 
Fitzgerald .... 2 | | 1 3 Ca eee 680 
Ularara ...... 2 1 3 1 7 5,772 36 5,808 
Delalah ..:.... me ; 1 1 360 aes 360 
Tongowoko 3 we 4 7 2,062 2,062 
Poole cee: af ae 2 2 240 | 240 
Yantara ...... ote See | 4 | | 4 4,296 eens 4,296 
Yungnulgra .. (fe) 3 4 | 14 9,292 160 9,452 
Youngs... --. 31 4 1 14 1 51 21,629 1,441 23,070 
Tandora...... an | 6| .. | 9 3,361 a 3,361 
Mootwingee . 3 ml 4 - | 7 4,222 oie 4,222 
Evelyn ...... 1 a! 4 VE a) 6 1,203 2 1,905 
Farnell ...... 1 | 2 |e aan 3 CH, yg Ee ee 6,321 
Yancowinna .. 146 40 | 16 1 203 11,060 | 281 11,341 
Menindie 7p eee 4 a 6 4,226 ae 4,286 
Windeyer .... 2 1 | 6 1 eee 10 26,316 140 26,456 
Varaveanicnac. | al 3 1 13 Ll. 19 40,813 7,260 48,073 
Total— | | | | | 
West of Darling} 270 62 | 5 177 | 9 | 4) 527 422,389 | 14,448 436,837 
Total— | | 
Western Plains.| 597 || 120} 10) 608 | 2729 1,386 | 2,436,746 | 86,012 | 2,522,758 
' | 











The proportion of land alienated is only 2°88 per cent. of the total area 
of this district, being an aggregate of 2,522,758 acres out of 87,613,600 
acres which the division is estimated to contain. The greatest area 
alienated is in the county of Gregory, where there are 592,664 acres, or 
30:17 per cent. of the total area of the county held by settlers. Of the 
total alienated area, 2,436,746 acres are in the occupancy of the land- 
owners, and only 86,012 acres are held under private lease, this kind of 
tenure being principally met with in the counties of Clyde, Gregory, 
Cowper, Franklin, Waljeers, and Tara. The total number of holdings 
is 1,386, of which 597 are freehold ; 120 private rented properties ; 10) 
partly freehold and partly private leasehold ; 603 freeholds to which 
considerable areas of Crown lands are attached ; 27 private rented hold- 
ings with Crown lands attached ; and 29 freeholds with both private 
rented and Crown lands attached. The average area of alienated hold- 
ings for the whole western division is 1,820 acres, the average in many 
counties, owing to the small number of holdings, being very large. In 
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‘aljeers it reaches 12,285 acres: in Caira, 5,776 acres; in Franklin, 
9,972 acres; in Landsborough, 4,915 acres; in Manara, 4,849 acres; in 
Gregory, 4,559 acres ; and in Perry, 3,916 acres. The average in Finch 
Is 2,764 acres ; in Windeyer, 2,646 acres; in Tara, 2,530 acres; in 
Killara, 2,214 acres ; in Farnell, 2,107 acres ; in Clyde, 2,003 acres ; in 
Narran, 1,667 acres; in Kilfera, .1,632 acres; 1n Wentworth, 1,467 
acres ; in Rankin, 1,390 acres: in Blaxland, 1,258 acres ; in Mossgiel,. 
1,231 acres ; in Yantara, 1,074 acres; and in Yanda, 1,061 acres; in 
Flinders it is 1,049 acres ; diminishing in the other counties from 921 
acres in Livingstone to 120 acres in Poole ; while in Yancowinna (in the 
Broken Hill District) there are 203 holdings averaging 55 acres each. 
There are two holdings of 120 acres each in Poole, and one of 360 acres 
in Delalah. The Jand is used purely for pastoral purposes, except in the 
vicinity of townships, where market-gardening and fruit-growing are 
carried on, principally by Chinese. 

The area of alienated land enclosed in this division is 2,435,136 acres , 
and unenclosed, 87,622 acres. In cultivation there is an area of 16,069 
acres, only 643 acres of which are tilled by tenants. The average area 
of large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 33,506 acres. 

The holdings on the western plains may be classified as follows :— 








Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. 











_ Soa, ty _ - 
Size of Holdine- | Alienated < ot 
a Holdings. | | BS gia Proportion 
Total. | alienated: | Total. ot aioe 
| in District. | — 
| | 
| No. acres. per cent. | acres. | per cent. 
1 to 30-acres oi, | 406 1,759! 0-07 | 353 20°07 
31 to 400 acres ............ | 401 60,021 2°38 | 2,454 | 4°09 
| | | 
401 to 1,000 acres.........) 286 | 189,133 7°50 5,842. | 3:09 
| | | | 
1,001 to 10,000 acres a 247 | 730,547 | 28°96 | 5,344 | 0'73 
10,061 acresand upwards| 46 1,541,298 61°09 | 2,076 0°13 
| | 
—— = Pi [enna seeareseee Mi EEE WP 
Total 


eee. | 1,886 | 2,522,758 100-00 | 16,069 | 0°64 





The area of Crown lands occupied in this division is very large, there 
being no less than 76,481,091 acres under various forms of Jease. 
Under homestead lease there are 12,761,976 acres. There are 1,162,337 
acres under conditional lease, granted under the Act of 1884, but this 
form of lease is no longer obtainable in the western division. Under 
settlement lease there are 196,476 acres, and under other forms of lease 
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62,360,302 acres. The number of lessees of Crown lands is 1,841, of 
whom 659 occupy Crown lands in addition to their alienated holdings, 
while 1,182 occupy Crown lands only. The value of improvements is 
returned at £6,015,797—an average of about ls. 7d. per acre occupied. 

The total area of alienated lands and Crown lands occupied is 
79,003,849 acres, which is all devoted to pastoral pursuits with the 
exception of 30,850 acres under crop. The total area of the counties of 
the western plains is computed at 87,613,600 acres, and the area 
remaining unoccupied or unalienated is, therefore, about 8,610,000 
acres. 





AREA OF HOLDINGS. 


It will be gathered from an analysis of the figures which have been 
given that settlement in New South Wales has hitherto tended towards 
the concentration into comparatively few hands of the lands alienated to 
a large number of individual selectors, and that in the great majority 
of cases the owner of the land is also the occupier. Tenancy, as under- 
stood in older settled communities, has made comparatively little progress, 
90°55 per cent. of the land alienated being yet in the occupancy ot the 
proprietors themselves, or an area of 39,826,582 acres ; whilst only 
4,158,733 acres, or 9:45 per cent., are held under lease from the free- 
holders. 

Below will be found the number of holdings of various sizes through- 
out the colony, distinguishing freehold from rented land. It will be 
understood that here, as elsewhere in this chapter, though reference 1s 
made to holders who occupy Crown lands in addition to alienated lands, 
the area of such Crown lands is not considered in treating of the size of 
the holdings :— 








Number of Holdings. 






































BQ Bio [sae 
3 | SE | 88 | $28 |Seee 
Size of Holdings. 5 om [sor her ais 3 Qh Ss 
= og |2 3 | e.8 | ase [ato 
3 9 | Eres | aio | ood sag ae 
a 3 Pee | 258 | BS (BESS 3 
S se Ses On5 reo Ss |B 3 OF 3 
2 “7 | 5a6 SO 8 Ee Bao | Ss 
fa A | Fa Au | A = 
| | } | 
EUG OO: ACL OS ccc ie tere sis cio cie ches | 12,221 6,275 795 203 44 14 | 19,552 
81 to 400 acres ........00000. 18,280 | 7,340 | 2,105 | 5,221 | 220 | 997 | 33,4638 
461:1651,000 aeres ..c2.020s. 3,512 741 614. | 2,634 75 251 | 7,827 
1,001 to 10,000 acres.......... | 1,668 236 383 | 2,00) | 49 432 | 4,773 
10,001 acres and upwards ....| 80 4 26 | 452 | 3; 106 671 
| | 
Totals soc eee | 35,761 | 14,596 | 3,923 | 10,515 | 391 | 1,100 | 66,286 
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The alienated area of the holdings referred to in the table just given, 
whether freehold or rented, will be found i in the figures subjoined, w hich 
also show the percentage of alienated land to be found in the holdings 
of each specified size, as well as the proportion each size of holding, 
whether freehold or rented, bears to the total area alienated :— 





| 


























Proportion to Total 

| arenottamagn tent rf thn 

Size of Holdings. ae eee 

| Freehold. | Rented. Total. Pret Rented. | Total. 
ene eeoen : ae 
acres. acres. acres. cent. | % cent. | ¥ cent. 
1 tO7GU ACIOS 2 .0cs secs ecs 102,057 62,469 164,526 0°23 0°14 | 0°37 
31 to 400 acres ........... 3,792,849 1,147,084 4,939,933 8°62 2°61) 11°23 
401 to 1,000 acres ...... 4,230,298 | 745,318 | 4,975,616 9°62 1°69 11°31: 
1,001 to 10,000 acres ...|11,025,546 1,452 2,730 {12,478,276 | 25:09 3°30 | 28°37 








10,001 acresand upwards 20,675,632 


~I 


51,132 21,426,764 | 47°01} 1°71 


DUAL: pthiwisiccty« 39,826,382 |4,158,733 


48°72 




















43,985,115 | 90°55 9°45 | 100°00 


| 


The above figures strikingly illustrate the present condition of colo- 
nisation in New South Wales, and their meaning should not be lost 
sight of by those who study the various phases of settlement in this 
country. The proportion of land in holdings 30 acres and under in 
extent is only 0-37 per cent. of the total area of land alienated in the 
colony, and represents an aggregate of 164,526 acres out of a total of 
43,985,115 acres; this small acreage consists of 19,552 holdings, each 
“occupying an average of 8-4 acres. Holdings between 31 and 400 
acres in extent number 33,463, with an aggregate area of 4,939,933 
acres, or 11'23 per cent. of thie area alienated in the colony, giving an 
average of 147-6 acres per holding. It is in this category that a great 
portion of the land devoted to cultivation is to be found. In areas 
between 401 and 1,000 acres are to be found 7,827 estates, the number 
decreasing rapidly as the area increases, ag gregating in all 4,975,616 
acres, or I1- 31 per cent. of the area alienated: giving each an average 
of 6352 acres. The tendency just noted becomes still more marked in 
the holdings between 1,001 and 10,000 acres in extent, their number 
being only 4,773, whilst they aggregate 12 478,276 acres, or 28°37 per 
cent. of the ‘total area alienated in the colony, giving an average of 
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2,614 acres per holding. The climax is reached, however, in the holdings 
of more than 10,000 acres in extent. Of these there are but 671, 
aggregating 21,426,764 acres, or 48°72 per cent. of the whole area 
alienated from the Crown, each averaging an area of 31,933 acres. 


SETTLEMENT AND AGRICULTURE. 


Some remarks as to the relative state of agriculture and of settlement 
on the alienated rural lands of the colony cannot fail to be of interest, 
especially when read in conjunction with the preceding figures. The 
following table deals with this question, and the figures carry with them 
their own explanation :— 












































Area Alienated. | Area Cultivated. 
‘3 ; | Alienated | 
Size of Holdings. ated ) | 
Bele cea | Holdings. | |Proportion| Proportion 
| | Total. toareaof| Total. — to Area 
| Colony. Alienated, 
| 
= Z = a oe ie 
| No. acres. percent.) acres. (per cent. 
Teta s0lactcs ee eee 19,552 | 164,526 | 0°08 56,056 | 34:07 
SletOr OO ACTOS a eccnesncoe ease | 33,463 | 4,939,933 | 2°48 738,524 | 14:95 
| | 
4015 to eO00 Cres ern. saecas aes | 7,827 | 4,975,616 | 2°50 | 461,389 | 9°27 
1-O01to 10, 000tacrest.n ac... | 4,773 12,478,276 | 6527); 584,510 | 4°68 
| | | 
10,001 acres and upwards...... 671 | 21,426,764 | 10°77 296,827 | 1°38 
eens 2) 
hOtaleaecsee eee | 66,286 | 43,985,115 | 22°12 | 2,137,306 | 4°86 








———— = = — — — = - ———— —— _ en - — ———ee —~ 








Although the highest proportion of land cultivated in any of these 
series, when compared with the total area alienated in the colony, is 
found in holdings from 31 to 400 acres in extent, yet when compared 
with the aggregate area alienated in the series itself 1t represents only 
14:95 per cent. of it; whilst on the smaller holdings, less than 31 acres 
in extent, as much ag 34:07 per cent. of the area alienated is under 
cultivation. The proportion considerably decreases as the higher areas 
are reached, being reduced to 1°38 per cent. in those over 10,000 acres. 

From the table given on page 439, some interesting information may 
be gleaned with regard. to the proportion of the number of owners of 
land who still occupy their freeholds, those who reside on rented lands, 
and those who occupy, in addition to their freeholds, lands rented either 
from private owners or from the Crown; but a more comprehensive 
view of these two phases of settlement may be obtained by an 
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examination of the following table, in which the holdings are divided 
into a greater number of categories according to their sizes :— 
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Holdings consisting of— 
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se tees a es ese a lS ame. 
= | s sez ea ® |Zag \ssta Total 
Size of Holdings. sy 5. one] § S'S |§5 sy se Bs Area 
(ee me | Pee | CRS [me eloFs S| 3s Alienated. 
S 9 | Ra | SOS lode sim. -o| 5 
4 a7 | RES | sS2 egtel-agel & 
| 3 Z EES | SEE IESSSEERS 
| ee i ee | 
ee 
No. | No No. No. No. No No. acres. 
Lt0:6:aeres os wee en 6,746 3,252 238 125 19 3 | 10,383 26,870 
6 to 15 acres ............ 3,485 | 1,671 332 44 10 71 5,499 53,026 
16 to 30 acres .......... | 2,040; 1,352 | 225 34 15 4 3,670 84,630 
31 to 5G acres: .......... | 4,134 | 1,834 | 234 679 28 11 6,920 288,423 
51 to 100 acres .......... 4,799 | 2,364 507 1,075 54 31 8,830 701,715 
101 to 200 acres ........ 4,988 } 1,903 | 680 1,407 57 91 9,126 | 1,384,608 
201 to 300 acres. ........ | 2,257. | 771 | 389 922 37 97 | 4,473 | 1,146,647 
301 to 400 acres ........ | 2,102 468 | 295 1,138 44 67 4,114 | 1,418,540 
401 to 500 acres ........ 1,011 242 185 479 17 52 1,986 905,417 
501 to 600 acres ........ 676 137" 138 | 372 19 49 1,391 775,961 
601 to 700 acres ........ 889 173 | 94 1,104 24 38 2,322 | 1,501,929 
701 to 800 acres ........ 396 | 92 81 253 8 46 876 657,128 
801 to 900 acres ........ 270 | 49 59 216 4 29 627 537,438 
901 to 1,000 aercs........ 270 | 48 | 57 210 3 37 625 597,743 
1,001 to 1,500 acres...... 744 116 | 153 639 11 102 1,765:)-« 2,172,441 
1,501 to 2,000 acres ...... 303 | 43 | 75 378 12 74 885 | 1,560,837 
2,001 to 3,000 acres...... 290 42 80 371 iE 88 &86 | 2,191,050 
3,001 to 4,000 acres...... 139 | Li 29 207 3 52 447 | 1,568,655 
4,001 to 5,0C0 aeres...... 70 5 12 127 3 29 246 | 1,102,948 
5,001 to 7,500 acres...... 75 31] 24 170 4 49 325 | 1,976,703 
7,501 to 10,000 acres .... 47 | 19 10 118 1 38 219 | 1,905,672 
10,001 to 15,000 acres... .. 31 2 13 130 1 30 207 | 2,565,201 
15,001 to 20,000 acres .... 12 i ] 100 1 22 137 | 2,416,511 
20,001 to 30,000 acres .... 17 pes 5 76 | 1 21 121 | 2,998,696 
30,001 to 40,000 acres .... 6 Red the 5 42 | sees 8 61 | 2,187,319 
40,001 acres and upwards 14 her S's 2 104 ee 25 145 | 11,259,037 
TOGAIS oo eee es 35,761 14,596 3,923 | 10,515 391 1,100 | 66,286 | 43,985,115 


a 








From the above it will be seen that the total number of occupiers of 
freeholds only is 35,761, the proportion to the total number of occupiers 
being fairly constant in each size of holdings. Absolute tenants of 
private lands, who number 14,596, are far more numerous in the 
smaller classes of holdings, and rapidly diminish both in number and 
in proportion as the estates become larger. The same is the case with 
regard to holders of freehold and private rented land, who number 
only 3,923. The persons who possess freeholds with Crown lands 
attached number 10,515, and 45 per cent. of the holdings over 1,000 
acres in extent are in this category. Occupiers whose holdings are 
partly made up of private rented lands:and partly of Crown lands only 
number 391 altogether’; while owners of freehold, who are Crown 
tenants and private tenants at the same time, show a total of 1,100. 

There are 3,085 occupiers of Crown Jands only, not connected with 
alienated holdings. The total area of alienated holdings over 1 acre in 
extent in the colony is 43,985,115 acres, and of the Crown lands occupied 
118,338,018 acres, making a total of 162,323,133 acres. Of'this area, 
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160,118,633 acres are used for grazing and dairying, and 2,204,500 acres 
for agriculture. The total value of improvements on Crown lands is 
returned at £10,388,683—equal to 1s. 9d. per acre. 

The figures in regard to holdings represent rural settlement only, 
and account for 43,985,115 acres out of a total of 46,388,590 acres that 
have been alienated. The balance of 2,403,475 acres represents lands 
in cities and towns, and rural lands abandoned, to all appearances, by 
their owners. The lands of the colony are held by 162,000 persons, 
the owners being almost equally distributed between the towns and the 
country. 


LABOUR SETTLEMENTS. 


In June, 1893, an Act was passed to promote the establishment of 
labour settlements, thus enabling persons without capital to provide for 
themselves and their families. The land may be leased for twenty-eight 
years, with a right of renewal, and loans of money are granted to enable 
the settlers to carry on operations, the first repayment of the loan and the 
rent of the lund not being required until four years from the date of 
the lease. During 1894 an Amending Act was passed, empowering 
the Minister to double the amount of loan authorised under the original 
Act. The control of each establishment is left in the hands of a Board. 
Funds are provided by the Treasury from which the Board may, with the 
approval of the Minister, grant the following sums :—To each enrolled 
member with a family dependent on him, not exceeding £50 ; to married 
persons without family, a sum not exceeding £40; and to each member 
unmarried, a sum not exceeding £30. At the close of the year 1898, 
two setilements were in existence, viz., Wilberforce and Bega. The 
Pitt Town settlement, which had been established in June, 1893, with 
an area of 2,100 acres, was converted into a Casual Labour Farm on the 
17th June, 1896. The Bega settlement was established in July, 1893, 
the area being 1,360 acres and the population consisting of 28 men, 
29 women, and 144 children, or a total of 201. The improvements are 
valued at £2,436, and the amount of loans is £2,106. In August, 1893, 
the Wilberforce settlement was formed, and now contains 882 acres, 
finding home and employment for 17 men and 14 women, with 66 
children, or a total population of 97. The value of improvements is 
£2,107, and the amount of loans advanced £2,065. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION. 


4 oe population of a country is naturally divided into two broad divi- 

sions—breadwinners and dependents. The census returns of New 
South Wales for 1891 showed on the side of the breadwinners 471,887 
persons, of whom 382,385 were males, and 89,502 were females, while the 
dependents numbered 649,203, comprising 223,285 males and 425,918 
females. In addition to these, there were 2,333 males and 531 females 
unspecified as to occupation. The female worker is very rarely the bread- 
winner of the family, and the number of persons dependent on such is, 
therefore, not large. On the other hand, not a few of the female workers 
styled breadwinners earn less than is needed for their own support, and 
a rigid classification would require that they should be placed in a 
division between the breadwinners and dependents; but this is a refine- 
ment which cannot now be attempted. It would, however, be reason- 
able to set the persons dependent on women against those classed as 
breadwinners who are only partially self-supporting, so that the whole 
of the dependents may without much error be said to be supported by 
the male breadwinners. Of the 382,385 of the last-named class there 
were, therefore, 649,203 persons dependent, giving a proportion of 170 
dependents to every 100 male breadwinners. The term “dependent” is 
not altogether a happy one, seeing that under that designation are 
included married women and others who perform domestic duties, and 
the term can only be justified on the ground that for such services no 
money-wages are paid. 

The figures just given relate to 1891. Since then there has been an 
increase of population amounting to 19-86 per cent. to the middle of 
1899, and the census figures have been increased by this percentage to 
obtain the figures for the latter year. Nothing has happened since 
1891 to materially alter the proportions of the population coming within 
the different grades. 
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BREADWINNERS, 1899. 
The breadwinners may be subdivided into divisions indicating their 
status as workers as follows :— 


~— —- 














Grade. Males. Females. Total. 

Hinployers eee ce ee 64,050 | 3,230 | 67,280 

Persons working on their own account 59,350 17,300 | 76,650 

Relatives assisting ..........:.ceseeeeees seers 10,725 | 9,220 | 19,945 

Wage-Carner’s .........0cceeceeesceeseeenseeee: 294,050 | 67,195 | 361,245 
Persons not rightly classified either | 

as employers or wage-earners........ 7,915 9,210 | 17,125 

Unemployed .........:csceeeeeeeeecneeeneeens 22,205 3,440 | 25,645 
| 

VOvaltet ee Pte panes fee 458,295 | 109,595 | 567,890 








The employers comprise bread winners who are assisted in their occupa- 
tions by paid workers. The wage-earners whom they employ number 
308,965, being the total stated above, less 52,280 who are employed 
in domestic pursuits and not assisting the breadwinners. The pro- 
portion of wage-earners to every 100 employers is, therefore, 455—an 
average pointing to a very large number of small employers. Persons 
working on their own account are extremely numerous, and are especially 
strong amongst the farming classes and those following trading pursuits. 

The persons not rightly assignable to any of the three classes just 
mentioned largely comprise those who derive incomes from sources 
which cannot be directly related to any occupation, and who are 
popularly styled as of independent means, the remainder being persons 
who vaguely describe themselves as capitalists, householders, mine- 
owners, contractors, merchants, and the lke. 

The relatives returned as assisting do not form a very numerous 
class. They are mainly found engaged in agricultural pursuits, in 
which there are 9,175 males and 7,655 females. The fewness of the 
females is accounted for by the fact that domestic duties take up the 
whole of their time, and even if such were not the case, the only branch 
of farming in which their services could be profitably utilised 1s 
dairying. 





DEPENDENTS, 1898. 


The dependents may be grouped under four subdivisions :—() persons 
employed in household duties without wages, and of these there are 
approximately 258,195 females and practically no males ; (0) persons of 
tender years unable to earn their own livelihood, numbering 285,780, 
of whom 142,310 are males and 143,470 females ; (c) relatives and 
others not performing household duties, who number 115,405 males and 
115,290 females, in all 230,695 ; and (2) persons dependent on charity, 
or under legal detention—14,490 persons, viz., 9.890 males and 4,600 
females, belonging to this class. 
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The persons performing household duties without wages are chiefly 
wives and daughters of breadwinners; the number who cannot be so 
described is approximately 26,820. ‘The relatives and others not per- 
forming household duties were for the most part aged persons, the 
parents or grand-parents of the breadwinners. There are, however, 
some young persons returned under this category, these comprising 
daughters or wives who cannot be classed as performing domestic duties, 
or who desire not to be so described. The larger portion of the persons 
dependent on charity are living in public institutions. 


AGES OF BREADWINNERS AND DEPENDENTS, 1899. 


The record of the ages of the workers is interesting chiefly as showing 
the employment of young people. The number of children under 15 
years who are employed is about 15,030, of whom 10,345 are males and 
4,685 females, the majority of each sex being in their fifteenth year. So 
far as can be estimated, there are not more than 1,725 children of 13 
years and under employed in the colony. ‘This is a natural result of 
the compulsory clauses of the Public Instruction Act, which require the 
attendance, unless with valid excuse, of all children from 6 to 14 years 
of age for a term of 70 days in each. half-year, 

Reference has already been made to the number of dependents com- 
pared with the breadwinners. Still more interesting is the grouping of 
the dependents and breadwinners under ages. The following figures 
refer to males only :— 


ee eee caasty dicore: saxmarronamn amma eR ee Pe 


























Dependents 
~ Age Groups. ceo Dependents. Total. Pac 
| age group. 

a at ST ae a ei 
Under 15 years......... 10,345 | 251,195 | 261,540 960 
15 years and under 20) —57,740 | 6,515 64,255 101 
20° 5, 55 ay 25] 67,885 | 875 ‘68,760 13 
ae », 45} 214,530 | 3,435 | 217,965 | 17 
ee », 65) 90,900 | 2,645 93,545 28 
65 years and upwards 16,895 | 2,940 | 19,835 148 
| ee 458,295 | 267,605  725,900| 369 





The age group in which the least number of dependents is found is that 
from 20 to 25, where the proportion per thousand is only 13. The propor- 
tion increases to 17 from 25 to 45, to 28 from 45 to 65, and to 148 per 
thousand persons over 65 years of age. ‘This gradation agrees some- 
what with the ascertained rate of sickness referred to in the chapter 
relating to Vital Statistics, and it is a very probable assumption that 
the dependency of males, when not caused by criminality, is due to 
conditions of health. With females it is otherwise, as will be seen from 
the following table. Under the category of dependents are included 
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wives and daughters performing domestic duties, and children of 
naturally dependent ages ; and, as the table shows, the proportion of 
dependents decreases with the progressive ages. The explanation of 
this will be found in the fact that the number of widows and deserted 
wives is largest at the older ages, while the number of single women 
compelled to rely entirely on their own earnings is also greater :— 








| Dependents 




















c Br - per thousant 
Age Groups. race Dependents. Total. Bees awry 

age group. 
Under .35 years....:....... 4,685 | 256,460 | 261,145 982 
15 years and under 20.... 28,495 | 37,810 | 66,305 570 
PE ey) ey eine AR aot set 64,945 | 603 
2 4, +o 9» 45..| 32,700 | 128,930 | 161,680 | 798 
45 4g Cw SC :~Cts«i |, 14, 080 48,890 | 62,970 776 
65 years and upwards... 3,880 | 10,275 | 14,155 | 726 
Totals ee | 109,595 | 521,555 | 631,150 826 





The number of women following gainful pursuits is about 109,595, 
and of these 104,910 are of the age of 15 years and upwards. The total 
number of women of these ages is 370,000 ; so that 28°35 per cent. of 
women over 15 years of age are breadwinners. Ii these figures be 
compared with the proportions obtaining in other countries, they will 
be found to be very small, and must certainly be looked upon as 
evidence of the superior lot of the Australian women. In most European 
countries even the married women are compelled to work for such wages 
as they can procure, in order to assist in the support of their families, 
but fortunately the necessity for such labour is not yet general in this 
colony. 

Amongst women there is a marked absence of combination for trade 
purposes, and to this must be attributed most of the evils which attend 
women’s industrial work. In some trades women are fairly well paid, 
but in others the current pay for a reasonable day’s work is far below 
the sum actually required to maintain a respectable life, so that women 
who have no assistance from relatives are sometimes compelled to make 
astonishing sacrifices to enable them to live at all. This undue lowering 
of wages, as already pointed out, is indirectly due to want of combination, 
but is also greatly influenced by the competition of other women, chiefly 
wives, who are not solely dépendent upon their own earnings for support, 
and who, therefore, are in a position to undersell their less fortunately 
situated sisters. 


Occupations OF THE Preopre, 1899. 


Jv - YA « a tedsg 


The occupations of the inhabitants of the colony were ascertained at 
the census of 1891, and were classified on a uniforin system adopted at 
the Census Conference held at Hobart prior to the enumeration. The 
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method of classification adopted by the Australasian colonies at the 
previous census was based on the English classification of 1881, which 
was both unscientific and unsatisfactory. 

As already explained, the population is divided into two great 
divisions—breadwinners and dependents. The former are arranged in 
the natural classes of primary producers and distributors, and these 
again into their various orders and sub-orders. Dividing the population 
into the seven classes, the number falling under each class in 1899, on 
the basis of the proportions ascertained in 1891, would be as follows:— 





| 
Occupation. | Persons. 





Class. Males. | Females, 





' 
| 
| 
| 
} 





I | Professional—Embracing all persons, not other- 
wise classed, mainly engaged in the Govern-| 
ment and defence of the country, and in| 


satisfying the intellectual, moral, and nomial 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

| wants of its inhabitants .....................606---| 37,585 | 25,275 | 12,260 
II | Domestic—Embracing all persons engaged in| | 
rendering personal services for which remune- 

| ration is usually paid .......... nis haeals pabuasar ants 66,210} 21,165 | 45,045 


III | Commercial—Embracing all persons directly! 
| connected with the hire, sale, transfer, distri- 
| bution, storage, and security of property and 
| materials, and with the transport of persons 
| or goods, or engaged in effecting communi- 
COMLON Son's 5 oj bn ous sachs Ree 103,715 
IV | Industrial—Embracing all persons not other- 
| wise classed, who are principally engaged in 
| various works of utility, or in specialities! 
| connected with the manufacture, construc- 
tion, modification, or alteration of materials 
so as to render them more available for the| 
various uses of man, but excluding, as far as| 
possible, all who are mainly or solely in the 

| service of commercial interchange .............. | 167,980 | 147,000 20,980 
V | Agricultural, pastoral, mineral, and other 
| primary producers—Embracing all persons 
] 


97,425 6,290 








| 
| 
| 
| 
the supply of board and lodging, and in 


| 


| 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


mainly engaged in the cultivation or acquisi- 
tion of food products, and in obtaining other’ | 
| Yaw materials from natural sources ............ | 180,065 | 161,690 | 18,375 
VI | Indefinite—Embracing all persons who derive 
incomes from services rendered, but the 
| direction of which services cannot be exactly| | 
SO RE ang: ..| 12,385 | 5,740) 6,645 
VII | Dependents—Embracing all persons dependen | 
| upon relatives or natural guardians, including| 
| Wives, children, and relatives not otherwise 
| engaged in pursuits for which remuneration’ 
| is paid, and all persons depending upon pri- 
| vate charity, or whose support is a burthen! | 
| on the public revenue ................0.00000seeees 789,160 | 267,605 | 521,555 


ee 
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MANUFACTORIES. 


There is no Act in force in the colony at present which makes 
it imperative for proprietors of factories and works to supply to the 
Statistician an annual return of their operations; but, although 
incomplete for statistical purposes, some very valuable information is 
obtained nnder the Factories and Shops Act of 1896, which provides that 
every employer affected by the Act shall, if required, furnish the fixed 
rate of wages, or remuneration for piecework, payable to every person 
in his employ either inside or outside the factory. The Act, which 
also compels the employer to keep a record of the names and ages of 
his employees, distinguishing those under 18 years from older w orkers S, 
vame into force on the Ist January, 1897. So far its operations. 
are confined to certain proclaimed districts, but its provisions will 
ultimately be extended to the whole colony. At the present time 
particulars of the operations of factories and works are withheld in 
very few cases, and where they are not given it is the duty of the col- 
lector, who is usually a person possessing special knowledge of the district, 
to make up to the best of his ability an estimate of the employment 
afforded by the firm which refuses to furnish the information. Any 
temptation, on the one hand, to show a greater volume of business than 
is actually transacted during the year is reduced to a minimum by the 
fact that to do so would not benefit a person in any way, as no individual 
figures are disclosed ; and, on the other hand, a tendency to show a smaller 
amount of business than is actually the case is guarded against by the 
scrupulous care taken to prevent disclosure of the contents ofa schedule, 
and the pledge of the Statistician that under no circumstances shall such 
a document ever be used in connection with any system of taxation. 

The method of collecting the returns is to supply the police with a 
number of blank forms, one of which is left with the proprietor or 
manager of each factory or work. This is filled up by the person in 
charge, and given to the police, who send it to the Statistician. The 
figure eS are Ci wefully examined in the Statistical Office, and, if necessary, 
compared with the returns of preceding years ; and, in the event of the 
scrutiny disclosing any apparent inaccuracy, the proprietor of the work is 
communicated with on the subject. In tabulating the schedules, only 
those factories and works which have been kept going all the year round 
are included, with the exception of boiling- down, wool- -scouring, and ice 
and refrigerating works, and flour-mills, in the country districts, which 
are accepted if they have been working for at least six months out of 
the twelve. It is also necessary to include some large sugar-mills which 
are in operation less than six months. Establishments which do not use 
mechanical power were formerly excluded unless they employed at least 


five hands ; ; but, beginning with the year 1896, the minimum in such 


cases was reduced to four, in order to secure uniformity with Victoria. 
All works and factories in which machinery is used are included, as it is 
obvious that an establishment where only two or three men are employed 
to look after machinery may turn out a greater quantity of work than 


2F 
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another in which the services of a much larger number of men, unassisted 
‘by mechanical power, are utilised. Another change made in 1896 with 
the object of placing the statistics on a uniform basis with those of the 
sister colony, was the inclusion of dressmakers and milliners, who were 
not enumerated before that date. A third change consisted in the 
exclusion from the returns of certain blacksmiths partly engaged in 
jobbing work, and not coming under any specific heading. 

Compared with the scale on which manufactories are worked in the 
older countries of the world, ‘the statistics of manufactures in this 
colony appear very small ; but this is not surprising when the nature of 
the occupations of the people and the sparseness of the population 
throughout a large portion of the colony are taken into consideration. 
Still, although New South Wales cannot be considered an important 
manufacturing country, this source of national wealth has by no means 
been neglected. During the year 1898 there were 2,839 manufactories 

r works of various descriptions, employing altogether a total of 52,518 
hands, of whom 44,673 were males, and 7,845 females. 1,823 of these 
works had machinery in operation of a total capacity of 44,241 horse- 
power, of which 32,968 horse-power was actually used during the year ; 
the plant in all works was valued at about £5,435,696. The average value 
of plant per establishment was £1,915; and the average horse-power 24°5, 
of which 18-1 was actually used. The hands per factory averaged 18, the 
average in the metropolis being 26, and in the country about 13. In the 
‘following table will be found a division of the 2,839 manufactories and 
works in operation in 1898, according to the number of hands-employed: 








} 

















Establishments employing— Ss ser cael —" 

| No. No. No. 

Under'4 hands ............... | 59 335 394 
De nS iin obs» dads whdbbwed 103 250 353 
Fito WO dams. <0... :00secaneesds | 414 626 1,040 
H' 60.20 Means... 0.000-n0> 00. | 272 | 24) 513 
Sito BUHAHES  ...n. coca 219 | 125 344 
Sto! 100 Hands .......ineses 90 28 118 
From 101 hands upwards... 52 25 77 
ii ey amas 1,209 1,630 2,335 











Until 1892 the statistical year was not coincident with the calendar 
year, the returns being collected for the twelve months ending with 
March ; but from the year named the annual period begins on the Ist 
January and ends on the 3lst December. This fact should be borne 
in mind in comparing the figures in the next table, showing the numbers 
of male and female workers for the last ten years. The figures are, of 


course, subject to those slight deviations which are incidental to the 
collection and compilation of most branches of statistics; but when this 
is borne in mind they may be accepted as being on the same basis until 
1896; when, as explained above, the returns were placed upon a new 
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basis, in terms of an agreement arrived at by the Victorian and New 
South Wales Statistical Offices, with the object of enabling a fair com- 
parison to be made between the industries of the two colonies. 








Number of Hands employed. | Number of Hands employed. 


Year. | Males. | F emales. | Total. 


| 


Year. | Males. | Females. Total. 1 








1888-89 | 41,290 4,265 | 45,564 | 1994 39,529 | 3,222 42,751 
1889-90 | 40,725 | 4,264 | 44,989 || 1895 | 39,987 | 3,846 | 43,833 
¥890-91 | 41,582 | 4,553 | 46,135 1896 | 42908 | 6,932 49.340 
1892 | 4298 2.970 | 44,268 1897 | 44,333 | 7)106 | 51,439 
1893 | 36,412 | 2,506 | 38,918 | 1898 | 44,673 | 7,845 | 52,518 

















Of the increase of .6,007 hands in 1896 shown in the table, the 
changes in the basis of compilation were responsible for 4,618, namely 
1,231 males and 3,387 females ; so that the net.increase in the hands 
employed in these industries during the year may be set down at 1,389. 
In 1897 the changes in tabulation were responsible for an increase of 
506 hands out of a total increase of 1,599 hands shown over the figures 
for 1896, leaving 1,093 hands as representing the greater employment 
afforded by the manufacturing industries on the basis of 1895 and 
previous years. In 1898 the hands not formerly included showed a 
decrease of 378, while the greater employment afforded by the works on 
the old basis amounted to 1,457 hands, so that the total increase shown 
by 1898 over 1897 was 1,079 hands. On the old basis, therefore, the 
number of hands employed in 1896 would be 45,222—41,677 males and 
3,945 females ; in 1897, 46,315—42,518 males and 3,797 females ; and 
in 1898, 47,772—42,905 males and 4,867 females. 

The figures quoted in the foregoing table xepresent the number usually 
employed ; but besides these there are other hands whose employment is 
casual. Thus, in 1898 the average number of persons finding employ- 
ment was 92,518, whereas the greatest number employed was 59,956, the 
excess comprising 6,271 males and 1,167 females, in all 7,438. The maxima 
of the different industries, as might naturally be expected, fell at various 
periods during the year, so that the whole number of 59,956 were not 
employed at any specific time in the various industries dealt with under 
the classification of manufactories and works, and it is probable that 
the greatest number employed at any one time did not.in reality exceed 
the usual number of persons for whom employment was found by more 
than.5,000. Much the same condition of things obtained in other years, 
and it may be accepted that in the busy seasons of the year one-tenth 
more hands are employed than the average of the whole twelve months. 

The table given below, in which the hands employed are divided into 

eleven classes, shows the average number of persons employed in each 
class during the past ten years. As before explained, the figures since 1896 
have been compiled on a new basis, for comparison with those of Victoria. 
The classes principally affected by this change of system are Nos. IIT 
and VIiJ. Keeping the fact in view that, if the tabulation for 1898 
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had been made on the same basis as that for 1895 and previous years, 
there would only have been shown an increase of 2,208 hands since the 
year 1888-89 it is evident that the progress made has been very slight— 
in some classes, indeed, a backward tendency having been evinced. 
The increase in the number of hands employed was, indeed, only between 
one-fifth and one-sixth of the increase of the general population. A 
detailed analysis—too voluminous, however, to be given in a work of 
this kind—would show that the greatest progress has been made in 
domestic industries—that is to say, in the industries which naturally 
arise from the circumstances of the population, and in those connected 
with the preparation of perishable products ; and in metal works, due 
principally to the erection of new smelting works. The total number 
of hands set down in the table as having been employed in 1898 is the 
largest during the decade ; but when allowance is made for the change 
in the basis of compilation, it only slightly exceeds the totals of some of 
the earlier years of the period :— 


pI 


| Number of hands employed. 











Class of Industry. 


| 1888-9 0-0 10-0 1892. 








1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. 


| | 
Bee | 
rials, the product 
of pastoral pur- 
Seer ay Fe 2,328 | 2,422 | 2,046 | 1,983 | 3,045| 4,020) 3,642 | 3,552 3,218 | 2,601 
| | 


pe 


I. Treating raw mate- 


| 
i 














II. Connected with | 
food and drink, or | 
the preparation 
thereto 6656.5 7,417 | 8,244| 7,726 | 6,959 | 7,243) 7,254) 8,840 9,688 | 9,055 | 9,330 
III. Clothing or textile | 
Cantilo eke 5,729 | 5,518| 6,005 4,398 | 4,508 | 5,394; 6,014] 9,639 | 9,955 | 10,668 
IV. Building materials | 7,675 | 6,982 | 7,712 7,648 | 5,709) 6,176) 5,571 | 5,848 | 5,661 | 6,062 
V. Metal works, ma- | | | | 
chinery, etc. ....| 8,986 | 8,211 |10,236 | 9,760 | 6,686 7,378) 7,745 | 8,705 | 10,418 | 10,234 
VI. Shipbuilding, re- | | | 
pairing, etc. ....| 1,061 | 1,225) 1,075) 1,506, 1,390) 1,505, 1,035 | 1,182| 1,387 | 1,312 
VII. Furniture, bed- | | 
ETT 5 ORCS om 5 00's 1,477 | 1,424 | 1,284; 1,048 637 794, 772) 1,167 | 1,310} 1,549 
VIII. Paper, printing, | 
binding, ete. ....| 4,878 | 4,688| 4,200, 4,494 4,138) 4,284, 4,731 | 4,940 4,961 | 4,891 
IX. Vehicles, harness, | 
and saddlery ....| 2,545 | 2,475) 1,969) 2,551, 1,3875| 1,548) 1,389) 1,592 1,706 | 1,849 
X. Light, fuel, and | 
OU i Sisix ss 0706 1,299 | 1,414} 1,545 | 1,895. 1,976 | 1,683) 1,424 859 938 935 
XI. Miscellaneous ....| 2,659} 2,386 | 2,387 | 2,026 | 2,211 | 2,720) 2,670) 2,868} 2,835 3,087 








Total hands employed . .| 45,564 | 44,989 46,185 | 44,268 38,918 | 42,751 43,833 | 49,840 | 51,49 | 52,518 
Se ee ig gee ep atl i he ab A aia a 

Of the 52,518 workers employed in 1898 it may be said that only 
20,630 found employment in connection with industries the products 
from which come into competition with imported goods—3,375 being 
employed in domestic industries treating perishable produce required 
for immediate use, and 28,513 in other industries called into existence 
by the natural resources of the colony. 

Maintaining the same broad classification as before, the division of the 
employees into grades discloses interesting results. About 81 per cent. of 
the persons employed in 1895 were managers or overseers, and nearly 3 
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per cent. clerks. The number of persons working as engineers, etc., 
apart from the manufacturing operations, was 1,692, giving a proportion 
of over 3 per cent., while nearly 4:5 per cent. were employed as carters, 
messengers, etc. The following are the figures for each class :— 



































| ce | : 3 | 3 "3 
| 32 | < $3 | gS ay a> ¢ | 
ae } }e35| 28) ¢81 £8 | £8 | 883) 2 
Description of Industries. eS | Sa og | a | 2 % | 3 4 
|e58| s|de| 8 | 38 | E58) © 
\4 | gs | 3 = | BE 
| x Ad 
} ' ) | } 
Treating raw material, the pro- | | 
duction of pastoral pursuits..) 245 39 | 140 | 2,058} 119)... 2,601 
Preparing materials used as food| | 
Ordrink? cece 983. 430 | 585 6,815 | 517) ... 9,330 
Clothing and textile industries..| 580 111 |} 27 | 9,350 63 | 537 | 10,668 
Manufacture of building material) 681 195 | 340 | 3,930 | 916/ ... 6,062 
Metal and machinery works..... | 449 | 253 | 282 | 8,927 | 323) ... | 10,234 
Shipbuilding, repairing, etc....... 51 | 20 | 27 | 1,159 DO. ope 1,312 
Furniture and bedding works . 128; 28! 14} 1,355 Py. A nee 1,549 
Paper, printing, binding, and } | 
engraving ........ eae | 490! 308] 44! 3,929) 120| ... 4,891 
Vehicles, harness, and saddlery.., 242 27 6 1,566 Samer. 1,849 
Light'and heates....c.cs ck 93 38 | 120 641 43)... 935 
Miscellaneous: 60.6 .¢52.6.00<00000003 | 293 117 | 107 | 2,423 | 145 | 21 3,087 
otal cess ce cence 14,235 (1,566 eee ae lee 2,333 | 539 [52,518 











Child labour is employed in the factories of the colony only to a very 
slight extent. This is what might be expected, seeing that by the law 
regulating primary education children are required to attend school until 
they reach their fourteenth year. It was found at the census of 1891 
that in all occupations only 8,612 males and 3,825 females under 15 years 
of age were employed ; in 1898 the total number working in factories 
was 511, viz., 405 males and 106 females. These last figures may, how- 
ever, be taken as only approximate, and it is not improbable that, owing 
to the remarkable reluctance of female apprentices and improvers to state 
their ages, the number is under the truth. 

There has been some tendency for the number of hands employed in the 
metropolitan district to increase faster than those in the other portions of 
the colony. The facilities for the establishment of large industries in 
and around Sydney are considerable—a commanding position as regards 
communication with the outside world, propinquity to the coal-fields, 
easy communication with the chief seats of raw production in the colony, 
density of the population, and abundant water supply—these have 
tended to centre in the metropolitan district all the chief industries. In 
the extra-metropolitan districts the principal works are saw-mills, smelt- 
ing works, sugar-mills, and flour-mills, or industries of a domestic 
character intended to meet a day-to-day demand, or for the treatment 
of perishable goods. 7 
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The following table shows the number of hands employed in the metro: 
politan district’ as compared with the remainder of the colony for the: 
last ten years :— 


























Hands employed. | ( Has. employed: 

Year. Metropolitan ® Other _ | Year. Metropolitan | Other 

District. | Districts. | District. Districts. 
= | — i 

1888-89 95,885 | 19,679 | 189 | 24,934 | 17,817 
1889-90 | 24,999 19,990 | 1895 | 25,287 18,546 
1890-91 28,058 18,077 | | 1896 | 29,085 | 20,755 
1892 24,128 20,140 | 1897 | 29,984 | 21,455 
1893 22,672 16,246 | 1898 | 31,934 | 20,584 











—————_ 


There is a vast field open for the development of manufactures in New 
South Wales. Producing, as it does, the raw material of various kinds 
necessary for supplying the primary wants of civilisation, it is evident. 
that the colony must ere long find a way into some parts of this field. 
The one great cause which has hitherto operated to prevent the larger 
development of manufactures is the impossibility of drawing from a 
population so small and so widely scattered a fair profit on the capital 
required to carry them on. Hitherto the chief employment found for 
labour and capital has-been in the primary productive industries, and 
these industries continuing to be profitable and population to increase, 
whenever the prospect of profit presents itself, manufactures, adapted 
to the conditions as well as to the wants of the country, will naturally 
establish themselves, affording other investments for capital, and 
avenues for the employment of labour. 


PREPARATION OF RAw MATERIALS. 


Below will be found a table showing the number of works devoted to 
the preparation of raw materials, the product of pastoral pursuits. The 
amount of employment offering in these works is, of course, not a little 
affected by the seasons :— 















































| | Average number of Hands anions “4 Pee S 
3B ls | a —| Bee | gee 
lggis. | glee | |. Boo | eee 
Description of Works. \oe) SB!) Ss | 4S eee jas Ben | 4u8 
| SO) gel BF | On | ue m 5p | 1 ore Soe 
BE (50) .|/ 82 |josdi8ad on & Seaiise 
ia |5| 2 | ae eetee 2 | se | aes 
| |8F| S| SBS Os | S| gm <3 
| So | 5 | on) im 8 | = = | aa 
= | | | | # 
Boiling-down .................. +. 2 1 | 6 25 8 53. | 130 | 6,165 
Glue and Oil and Grease ........ Le 1 6 51... Fel ae 3| 101 | 211 | 20,050 
MONOD a ois y cee cde cee 6: eC By 3-1 --D S| 35 | 72 8,162 
Tatlow Refineries: ..............| 6 G7: g 9 33 15 68 | 119 | 8,670 
ide Fe ee eee | 94)122; 9 53 | 779 34 | 997 | 822 | 75,137 
Wool-washing and Scouring ....| 54 | 90| 22] 62 |1,122 51 | 1,347 | 1,004 70,066 
WORE 2 ee Wes e na ca on | 176 | 245 | 39 | 140 2,058 | 119 |2,601 | 2,358 | 188,250 








| | | 
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Boiling-down and wool-washing works confined to station use have 
not been included in the above table. The number of hands given is the 
average at work throughout the year, but at certain seasons many more 
persons are at work, especially at wool-washing. As would naturally be 
anticipated, women do not find much employment in the industries com- 
prised in the foregoing category, one only being employed during 1898. 
The number of children employed is also small—namely, sixteen, all 
males. The production of tallow is an important industry. The rise 
in prices which occurred during 1892 induced pastoralists to slaughter 
and boil down part of their surplus stock, especially the old ewes, and 
although the price of tallow afterwards fell, the production greatly 
increased. During 1894 the export reached the large figure of 
847,236 cwt., a quantity greatly in excess of that exported in any 
previous year, and the slight decrease in the exports during 1895 was 
more than counterbalanced by the Jarge increase in local consumption. 
Since 1895 there has, however, been a great decrease in the production 
of tallow, the quantity produced being 570,983 cwt., in 1896 ; 
656,973 cwt., in 1897; and only 466,102 cwt., in 1898. The following 
statement gives the estimated quantity of tallow made in the colony, 
distinguishing the amount locally consumed from that exported :— 

















Estimated quantity of New South Wales Tallow. 

Year. = 

Exported. Loeally consumed. Produced. 

cwt. cwt. ewt. 

1888-89 174,321 175,840 350,161 
1889-90 151,491 141,480 292,971 
1890-91 223,018 123,080 346,698 
1892 313,331 123,053 436,384 
1895 657,591 183,065 $40,656 
1894 847,236 | 221,S64 1,069,100 
1895 794,920 | 252.295 —S—-:1,077,215 
1896 404,054 | 166,929 | 570,983 
1897 485,102 | 171,871 | 656,973 
1898 351,842 134,260 | 466, 102 








PREPARATION OF Foop PRopDUCTs. 


The establishments connected with the preparation of food and drink 
form one of the largest classes of works in New South Wales. In many 


places which come under this heading, and from which returns were 
received, the number of hands employed is small, owing to the nature 
of the operations carried on, although the output may be considerable. 
It should be noted that creameries are now regarded as adjuncts to 
butter factories, and are included with the latter so far as the number 
of hands employed and the plant and machinery in use are considered ; 
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the number of establishments, however, only represents the number of 
factories where butter is made :— 
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Condensed Milk .................. A ER Wa 4} 19 2 | 29 65} 7,000 
| ! 
Condiments, Coffee, and Spices....| 18 | 28! 33 6 | 354 59 | 480 | 332 | 22,247 
TORTOOOU ORY. 880 di cle aie o .a:'e! cuase'etn'vla 17 | 21 | 24 | 8} 494 14| 561 | 134 21,905 
RASPES e Ces wie’ dies bits eR rp eae aes 7 6 69 9| 107 | 135 18,620 
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| 
Ice and Refrigerating ............ 26 | 42) 36 93 | 434 22 | 627; 2,805 | 234,800 
Jam and Fruit-canning .......... | 13 | 30| 14 11, 628 11 | 594 | 221 20,235 
Meat Preserving and Curing ...... 13 | 29} 18 29 | 949 17 |1,037 | 867 28,810 
Super. Milly «6 ciss sisi do Su psentak | 20) 44) 18] 90] 966] 50 |1,168 | 8,881 | 542,117 
Sugar Refineries................-. 1/ 1} 3{| 15] 496 9] 454| 500] 186,353 
} | 
PRAMICREEN cies areie wire Siotenre nated A feo «aa 29 1 38 | 4 850 
| 
Se ee easement 
Bota ere aeons 582 | 983 | 480] 585 |6,815| 517 19,330 | 16,248 {1,856,611 
| | 
ee ee | 














* Including 1 butterine factory. 


Included in the foregoing figures are 12 female overseers or managers, 
10 clerks, 734 workers in the factory, and 23 persons working outside 
the factory—in all, 779 females, of whom 17 were children. In such 
establishments as aerated water factories, breweries, butter and cheese 
factories, flour and sugar mills, and jam factories, there is a large fluctua- 
tion in the amount of labour employed, in some seasons many more people 
being engaged than in others. Taking the whole of the above works, for 
a portion of the year there were probably about 1,650 more hands 
employed than are given in the table. 
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The brewing industry has not made much advance since 1856, when 
an excise of 3d. per gallon was imposed on the local manufacture of 
beer. It is open to question, however, whether the falling off in pro- 
duction, in comparison with the growing population, is due to this cause, 
as there is evidence that there is now a lessened demand for all forms of 
alcoholic liquors. The invoice value of ale and beer imported, and on 
which duty was paid, during 1898, was £231,600—not a very large 
amount considering that £160,010 of it was for beer in bottle, which 
the colonial breweries are only now attempting to produce on any 
extensive scale. The following table illustrates the present position of 
the brewing and bottling industry and its progress during the last ten 
years ; the figures given for the years 1888-89 to 1890-91, during 
which period the statistical year did not coincide with the calendar year, 
represent the quantities on which excise was paid during 1888, 1889, 


1890, and: 1891 respectively :— 











ve |i, | tga 
No. gallons. 
1888-89 850 9,515,200 
1889-90 826 9,619,600 
1890-91 793 10,594,020 
1892 745 10,807, 200 
1893 685 9,753,200 
1994 744 9,508,400 
1995 848 9,821,840 
1896 | 791 10,177,360 
1897 | 871 10,806,400 
1898 | 830 11,674,880 








The growth of sugar-cane in the northern districts of the colony, 
and the manufacture of sugar therefrom, have now become important 
industries, the output in 1898 being 582,198 cwt. of sugar and 1,647,785 
gallons of molasses. Although there was a contraction in the area of 
land devoted to the growth of sugar-cane in the last two seasons, there has 
been a considerable extension of the cultivation of this crop during the 
past ten years, the acreage for the year ended March, 1899, being 
24,759, of which 14,578 acres were productive, as compared with 4,997 
productive acres and 10,284 unproductive acres in 1889. As far back 
as 1877-8 the number of sugar-mills in the colony was 50, of which 24 
used steam-power, whilst 26 were worked by cattle, and the number of 
workmen employed was 1,065. These had increased in the year 1885-86 
to 83 steam-mills and 19 worked by cattle, whilst the number of men 
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employed and the quantity of sugar and molasses turned out had corres- 
pondingly increased ; but since that time the fall in the value of sugar 
has caused the closing of many of the smaller establishments, and the 
cane grown has been to an increasing extent sold to the large factories, 
which pay to the growers a price but slightly below that given prior to 
1885. At the present time there are only 20 mills in the colony. 
Almost everywhere the tendency to concentrate the manufacture of sugar 
in large central establishments is increasing. In the West Indies and 
elsewhere small mills are rapidly disappearing to make room for larger 
establishments where business is strictly confined to the industrial process: 
of sugar making, the planters attendjng solely to the cultivation of the 
cane. The following shows the particulars of the sugar industry for 
the last ten years :— 





























Sugar Mills. Horse-power. | Manufacture of— 
a arg PETE — aera | arleed. 
‘by Shoasie | VWiivkod: Steam. | Other. | Raw Sugar. Molasses. | 
No. | No. | ewt. | gallons. No. 
1888-89 36 | reese 1,995 | 225,580 | 241,088 | 1,640 
1ss9-90 | 38 | 2 3,034 , 10 | 380,320 ; 494,145 | 2,194 
1s90-91 | 31 2 1,344 | *12 | 530,660 | 1,074,080 | 1,621 
1892 24 1 3,594 | 70 | 485,780 | 789,230] 1,468 
1893 25 | 3 3,244 | 16 | 478,605 | 1,079,940 | 1,392 
1894 23 | 2 | 3,476 | 452,756 | 1,573,886 | 1,174 
1895 | 24 | a 3,430 | 444,961 | 1,427,458 | 1,415 
1896 | 28 | ate | 3,479 | 571,140 | 2,520,580 | 1,475 
07 | 19) eee. | 3,620 | ... | 553,066 | 1,421,406 | 1,297 
1898 20 ee 3.331 | .... | 582,198. | 1,647,785 | 1,168 








* Only partially ascertained. 


In addition to the 1,168 hands usually employed in 1898, there were 
235 others employed at busy periods, comprising altogether 1,403. Itis 
very possible that casual hands have been included in some of the years 
shown in the foregoing statement. 

There is now only one establishment in the colony for refining raw 
sugar. The quantity of sugar melted durmg the year 1898 was 948,400 
ewt., of which 170,248 ewt. were imported, chiefly from Queensland. The 
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remaining 778,152 cwt. comprised raw sugar produced in New South 

Wales. The returns relating to sugar refineries for the last ten years are 
given in the subjoined table :— 

| | | pen tly, lg Quantity 

, ear _| eoeooe : —_ | Sugar Hands y POE. 

No. No. cwt. || | No. No. cwt. 

1888-—S9 l 210 (550,149 1894 2 440 756,200 

1889-90 | 1 230 | 690,000 | 1895 l 342 801,000 

1890-91 | 1 300 ~=—- 660,000 1896 1 391 866,000 

1892 | 1 | 372 =| 772,948 | 1897 ] 398 864, 400 

1893 | 2 | 672 | 805,058 || 1898 1 454 948,400 








The hands given above as engaged during the year are only those in 
constant employment ; in addition, there are many men employed for 
longer or shorter periods in discharging ships, storing sugar, and other 
work incidental to the trade. 

Almost from the introduction of the sugar-growing industry in New 
South Wales, the manufacture of sugar has been largely in the hands 
of the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, whose mills on the Clarence, 
the Richmond, and the Tweed have been referred to in another part of 
this work. This company also owns the only sugar refinery in the 
eoLORY where the produce of their local mills is refined, together with 

a portion of the output of their factories in Fiji and Queensland. 

The amount of mill-power for grinding and dressing grain is ample for 
treating the flour consumed in the colony ; and the fact that New 
South Wales now produces sufficient wheat for its own requirements 
does not, therefore, make an increase in the number of flour-mills 
probable, as those in existence are not kept going to heir full capacity. 
The figures in the following table approximate closeiy to the actual 
amount of wheat treated in the local mills :— 
































Yeav | New South Wales Imported Wheat Total Wheat Total Flour 
a | Wheat treated. treated. treated. made. 
bushels. bushels. bushels. tons. 
1889 3,675,875 | 2,796,375 6,472,250 129,445 
1890 5,629,763 | 304,787 5,934,550 118,691 
1891 5,060,491 859,309 5,919,800 118,396 
1892 | 3,244,942 | 925,508 4,170,450 | $3,409 
1893 6,641,668 458,332 7,100,000 | 142,000 
1894 5,662,660 254,290 5,916,950 118,339 
1895 6,210,639 358,861 6, 569, 500 131,390 
1896 | 4,628,964 2,238,576 6,867 "500 137,350 
1897 | 5,940,501 790,149 6,730,650 134,613 
1898 444,986 8,523,650 | 170,473 


| 8,078, 664 








| 
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Particulars of the flour-mills in operation in the colony for the last 
ten years are given below :— 








Flour-mills. Flour-mills. 
































| 
Nola: soeee | geaniered Nowerower Employed. 
| | i. 
isss-89 | 110 | 2,877| 628 1894 83 3,305 | 696 
1889-90 so | 2638! 583 | 1895 s7 | 3,611| 678 
1890-91 | 74 | 2,363 | 54 1896 81 | 3,448 | 721 
1892 | 72 | 1,936 568 1897 81 | 3,888} 740 
is93 =| 87_—'|s 2,581 | 609 | 1898/80 | 3,955 | 787 
| | 





MANUFACTORIES OF CLOTHING AND TEXTILES. 


The third class of industries is connected with the manufacture of 
clothing and textile fabrics. The different descriptions of works are 
given below :— 








Average number of Hands employed. 





| 
| 
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> | (RE | Number | — 
> = m mM Oo y 
rs aed ae | 4 | Workers | Carters, | regularly 
_ Description 58) tes 3 | Clerks, |. in _| Messen-| employed Total 
of Manufactory or || 2& = &c. | 28] Factory,| gers, | at their cae 
Work. Sala > | + | Mill, &.| &e. own 
As pen Mey 3 } Pale } homes. | _ 
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z aif , ) Sane Te mast hie . 7 
Boots and shoes...... | 76 1148 | 6| 37] 2] 15 |2,499! 839! 19 | 19] 5 |2,655| 845] 3,500 
SMAMEEE nae cee 28 | 39 8|}19)} 4 4 | 374|1,337| 13 1 | 9| 242; 458)1,592) 2,050 
Dressmaking and Mil-| | | | 
ORS owed sigs es bar 148 | 17 |170 yo tena Gh bee 5|1,589| 7 1 | 3| 33)1,764) 1,797 
| j | 
Cae tb e@ Aircey lusasl waco lates ee {ss cee aoe ae | ie | 
° Hats and caps ...... 7h ek fd (ae | | 1 | 1 | 29; 76) 1 39, 77; 116 
} | 
Oilskin and_ water-| | | 
proof clothing 3] 7 | 6 69| 197) .. | 15} 90; 97; 287) 384 
: } { | | 
Shirtmaking ........ 5 4 5 HA od 6 63| oe | 10; 64 7 
Tailoring ............ 144 1168 | 5/29| 4| 2| 941,186, 19] ..| 70] 984 |1,20711,279| 2,486 
| | | 
Woollen cloth........ 5 Ss | 4 | | 5 | 151} 72) 21... | ; 169} 72) 241 
——— EE Ee -j- | i- P; aaersagee o oe 
feel 2e3 415 pee 191 |100 | 11 | 27 |3,9915,859| 61 | 2 | 113| 424 '4,681!5,987|10,668 
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Power is not employed to any extent in the industries included in the 
foregoing class, except in boot factories and woollen mills. In boot 
factories plant valued at £72,562 is employed, the machinery having 
a capacity of 299 horse-power; in clothing factories the value of plant 
is £6,915; and in woollen mills the plant is valued at £25,700, the 
capacity of the machinery being 250 horse-power. 

As a wool-growing country New South Wales is apparently specially 
adapted for the manufacture of woollen goods, and accordingly that 
industry was one of the earliest organised in the colony. The endeavour 
to promote the local manufacture of woollen goods, however, has so far 
met with little success. The largest establishments find it needful 
to add to their business the making of slop clothing, by which means 
they have been enabled to carry on at a profit. The machinery in most 
of the mills is not of the best kind, and altogether the industry is dis- 
appointing. 

The following table shows the number of woollen-mills in operation, 
the number of employees, and the quantity of cloth manufactured during 
each of the last ten years :— 


| | Hands Employed. | Quantityiof 
= yua I 
Year. [OOlen || ae ee Woollen Cloth 











me Males. | Females. | Total. manufactured. 
| No. No. | No. | No. yards. 

1888-89 | 5 117 | 60 | 177 | 241,000 
1889-90 | 5 110 | G62 | 172 207,500 
1890-91 5 94 61 | 155 | 310,000 
1892 4 127 58 | 185 | 202,088 
1893 | 5 144 | 59 | 203 440,500 
sot] 5 | 189 62 | 221 461,000 
18995 | 5 175 | 67 | .242 613,500 
1896 5 162 70 | 232 588,015 
1897 5 149 61 | 210 440,177 
1998 | 5 169 72 241 487,314 











In 1882 there were eight woollen-mills in operation in the colony, 
employing as many as 385 hands. Now, as will be seen from the above 
table, the number of mills has been reduced to five, and the employment 
afforded is much less; at the same time, the production of cloth in 1882 
was only returned at 319,225 yards. It will be observed, however, 
that the quantity of woollen cloth which is stated to have been manu- 
factured bears no fixed proportion to the hands employed. ‘The figures 
are set down from the manufacturers’ own returns, and are given for 
what they are worth. 
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The employment afforded in the manufacture of boots has kept pace 
with the growth of population, as will be perceived from the table below. 
The improved efficiency of the machinery employed is, however, apparent 
in the increased output :— 








Hands Employed. 7 
‘Year, Factories. | binaatia tend: 

| Males. oe eee Females. | Total. 7 

No. a me No No No pairs. 

1888-89 57 1,618 427 2,045 2,559,980 
1ss9-90| 59 | 1,955] 465 | 2,420| 2,196,815 
1890-91 60 2,262 o44 | 2,806 2,634,254 
1892 66 2,230 478 | 2,708 2,500,000 
1893 54 2,429 661 3,080 2,545,061 
1894 68 2,716 704 3,420 2,611,700 
1895 66 2,852 891 3,743 2,721,132 
1896 82 2,677 849 3,526 2,567,169 
1897 81 2,683 837 3,020 2,735,528 
1898 76 2,655 845 3,500 2,904,783 


From the above figures it will be noticed that there was an increase in 
the number of hands from 2,045 in 1888-89 to 3,743 in 1895, when the 
number of establishments was only nine more than it was seven years 
before. In 1896 the hands decreased in number to 3,526, in 1897 to 3,520, 
and in 1898 to 3,500, despite the inclusion in those two years of a small 
number of factories employing four hands which had been excluded from 
the returns in previous years. There appears'to be a tendency for large 
factories to supersede small works, and drive the latter out of competi- 
tion in this particular branch of manufacture. The average number of 
hands employed in each factory rose from 35°9 in 1888-89 to 55:2 in 
1895, while in 1896, 1897, and 1898, owing to the change in the system of 
tabulation, the average was only 43-0, 43-5, and 46:1, respectively. The 
number of pairs of boots manufactured during 1898 was 2,904,783. This 
quantity is not greatly in excess of that shown in some of the preced- 
ing years, when a much smaller number of hands was employed. A 
comparison simply by pairs manufactured, however, is not altogether 
satisfactory. The description of boot made has very greatly improved 
of late years, and to this may be attributed the fact that the output per 
hand is not quite so large as formerly. 
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Se) 


Merant Works. 


The number of metal and machinery works in operation during 1898, 


the average number of hands employed, and the machinery and cther 


plant used, were as follow :— 


_ _ _ -”" 








Average number of Hands employed. Machinery and 
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* Including 1 establishment making railway springs. 


The classification of works connected with machinery, engineering, 
and foundries presents many difficulties, as the trades are in many cases 
carried on side by side in the same establishment, and what one year is 
designated by a proprietor an ‘“ engineering establishment,” may in the 
following year be returned as a ‘‘foundry,” according to the importance of 
the work done during the year. The various descriptions of ironworks 
have been separately ‘shown above, so far as it has been possible to classify 
them, but the figures referring to ‘kindred industries should be read 
together. 

The iron trade should in time form one of the great staple industries 
of the colony. Every natural advantage possessed by the great iron and 
machinery-producing countries of the world—such as England and Bel- 
gium—is also present here. Not only are iron and coal deposited in 
abundance, and in positions easily accessible and readily worked, but, as 
pointed out in the chapter on mines and minerals, the local iron ore is 
exceedingly rich. Scarcely any progress, however, | las been made in 
iron smelting, and nearly the whole stock of pig and wrought iron 
required for the loca] manufactories is imported. The other descriptions 
of metal works, both for smelting and manufacturing, are in a more 
forward state. 
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Works for the treatment of metals in 1888-89 numbered 355, in which 
were engaged 8,986 persons, while in 1898 the number of works was 
270, and the hands employed had increased to 10,234. In 1888-89 there 
were 2,009 hands employed in 20 smelting works; the works now number 
32, and the hands employed, 2,616. The employment afforded in these 
trades has largely increased during late years, some large smelting- 
works having been erected in the colony ; while the business of some of 
the existing establishments has been extended. There has also been 
a large increase in the hands employed in making or repairing railway 
motors, carriages, and other appliances, the employees in 1888-89 
numbering 2,521, and in 1898, 2,748. Of the latter, 2,600 were 
employed in the workshops connected with the State railways. 


BuILDING MATERIALS. 


Industries directly or indirectly connected with the supply or pre- 
paration of building materials afford employment to a large number ot 
persons, chiefly in saw-mills. The following table shows the hands 
employed during 1898 :— 
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The number of persons employed in the various timber districts, in 
saw-mills, ete., increased at a good rate from 1888 to 1892, but since 
the latter year has fallen off owing to the stagnation in the building trade, 
although the foundation of an export trade in timber has latterly kept 
the mills in some parts of the colony going to their full capacity. The 
establishments in 1888-89 numbered 317, employing a total number of 
3,616 persons, while in 1898 there were 259 mills, and the number of 
hands employed was 3,061. The capacity of plant in the latter year 
was 5,176 horse-power, and its value about £212,555. The number 
of saw-mills and hands employed and the capacity of the machinery 
during the past ten years were :— 














Year, | Saw-mills. Pacer ml per roe 
| No. No. | H.-p. 
1888-89 | 317 3.616 | 5,194 
1889-90 325 $578 | 5,317 
1890-91 346 3,788 | 5,735 
1892 | 288 4,573 | 5,262 
1893 | 283 3,266 | 4,452 
1894 | 299 3,257 5,101 
1895 315 3,402 5,709 
1896 | 326 3,187 5,385 
1897 | 303 3,062 Beau 
1898 | 259 3,061 | 5,17 





The industry of brickmaking has declined in importance, and now 
employs little more than one-half the hands of ten years ago. This 
is due to the suspension of large public works, and to the lessened 
activity of private builders. The following is a statement of the hands 
employed and the output for the last ten years:— 











| Hands | Hands 

















' 


} i 
2 eee ee 


( 
Year. employed. Bricks made. | Year. | employed. | Bricks made. 
No. | thousands, | No. thousands. 
1888-89 2,124 | 219,795 | 1894 1,242 | 92113 
1889-90 | 1,874 | 187,769 1895 PPA DI 99, 587 
1890-91 | 2,018 | 184,862 1896 1,295 | 102,459 
1892 1,504 | 115,293 1897 1,166 113,267 
1893 1,357 105,442 1898 | 1,252 | 113196 


LIGHT AND HEart. 


The hands employed in establishments connected with lighting and 
heating showed a steady increase until 1892, but since that year the 


introduction of labour-saving machinery in gas-works and the substitution 
9 


a G 
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of the electric light for gas in different places has been responsible for a 
reduction in the number of hands employed. The following table shows 
the number of hands employed during the last ten years :-— 


Year. Hands. | Year. Hands. 
1888-89 836 | 1894 859 
1889-90 bs || 1895 | 900 
1890-91 | 1896 859 

1892 1, rn | 1897 938 

| 


1893 | 979 1398 935 





The condition of employment in the various industries grouped in this 
class during 1898 was as follows :— 















































. es 
N inery 
a Average number of Hands employed. si a and 
2, a 
SB - " - | 
ae ,  & Su 5 S EE is o 
Description of Works. ° 2 ee 1 & oe ea ig e, z 
oS | o8 s lo P I@ssi8so ' = | Value. 
aa|23| #8 | eo les e|ee?l @ | g 
5 |885| 8 |Feiss PS | Ss | 8 
A ‘Ss mi 3 | = i ie aS 
| | | £ 
Gaia nie hala salto tee wiiee aan 7 15 5 8 | 168| .... | 196 | 184; 38,500 
Electric LS" 0 GREE eee ys Nese np ae 33 32 3 52 52 Z| 141 |3,113 99,110 
ADB GE idaelnse ties Homie Rice aeeoeerR™ 41 46 30 60 | 421 41 | 598 }1,111 663,765 
Re | RAY eS aay RENE 81 | 93 | 38 | 120| 641 | 43 | 935 |4,408 | 801,375 
| 











The majority of the hands, as will be seen, found employment in 
gas-works, of which there were 41 in operation during the year 
1898, employing 598 hands. The quantity of gas manufactured was 
1, 788, 218,000 cubic feet, to produce which about 169,000 tons of coal 
were used, giving an average of about 10,600 feet of gas for each ton of 
coal. The quantity of gas made during the past ten years was :— 


Thousand cubic Thousand cubic 
Year. feet of gas. Year. feet of gas. 
1888-89 — ....0s0000. 1,379,150 LES eee pie 1,772,557 
TSS9-90-— .....,...... 1,434,942 DE opinancsovs'ccs svn s 1,822,243 
BDO DS. 36s svuceosee 1,512,232 REE Uy cients ox se wees seeicte 1,816,613 
| eae OS 1,670,944 BOR irresivessbeces cases 1,824,691 
MME ak nancsds seeps 1,805,812  WaGas Sc ccccccesees 1,788,218 


The rate charged to consumers varies in different country localities 
between 3s. 4d. per 1,000 feet in Bathurst and 15s, in Broken Hill 
and Deniliquin, while the prices for street lighting range from 
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£3 3s. per lamp per annum in Lithgow to £9 in Wagga Wagga. 
The price charged by the principal company to private consumers in 
Sydney and suburbs is at present 4s. per 1,000 feet, while the price for 
ordinary street lamps in the city is £4 per annum. There were, in 
the latter part of 1899, 2,795 ordinary and 70 80-candle power street 
lamps in the city of Sydney. The total consumption of gas in Sydney 
and suburbs during 1898 was 1,494,059,000 cubic feet, and in Mel- 
bourne and suburbs 1,074,9206,000 cubic feet. From these figures it 
follows that the consumption per inhabitant in Sydney was 3,540 
cubic feet, and in Melbourne, 2,316 cubic feet. 


PRINTING TRADES. 


The trades connected with printing and bookbinding are perhaps more 
keenly affected by general prosperity or depression than any other indus- 
try. The fluctuation in trade matters will be evident from the figures 
relating to employment in printing and allied works during the last 
ten years, which are given below. It will be seen that 1898 compared 
favourably with the other years included in the statement :— 


Hands Hands 

Year. employed. Year. employed. 
USS8—89 ee cae rere 4,378 O04 reece eens 4,284 
hess SEL | Sapa Ee Sey Arar 4,685 LSUDG meses ae oe A EOL 
SOO KOT vcore eceeeoron 4,200 LS9G eee ener n ee 4,940 
1s} ARAN Oe OPER ACER TCE 4,494 USO eee rare 4,961 
ees eee seccee encore rons 4,138 1 Re}! be ener Ree Oe Ene 4,89] 


The following shows the subdivision of the hands for the vear 
5 ) 
1898 :— 






































: | Machinery and 
y | Average number of Hands employed. | ; . 
< C ot Plan 
i ALU. 
Se Seaman SE , iat aaa 
mi | = eo Sie f } og | 
Description of Works. ae alee Z S | 63 (5S l7d z 
fila, wl -4 Clrenl me ee linet j 
a = * ms ay De -$ 4 fee 
72 Oo mo | oe 1S mols SO | ' | Value. 
2S) 25/8 | es ots es 3g] eo | 
Bi se) © | Rea1o5 IOS | 2 | 
SSO aes eae Se 
— | j eI | na | 
| | | | 
* . ! £ 
Electrotyping and stereotyping .... 3 5 | i 48+ 3, 23 44 6,695 
Paper bags, boxes, etc. ............ | 9 13 | 7 | 1| 174 4 | 199 ly 4,570 
Paper eiarersinws vic deine ceisiea etre PAu 2 | 3 | 5 | 84) 2 96; 300 14,000 
Printing and bookbinding ........ 258 464 | 297 | 88 | 3,628! 112 4,540! 911 444 853 
Printing materials ....,........... | 3 6 | 1 | j 25 1; 383/ 20; 18,750 
|| | | 
| | | | 
POA sassves see een ee | 275 | 490) 308 ad 120 | 4,891 1,292; 483,868 
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~~ 


VEHICLES AND SADDLERY. 


The number of large establishments connected with the manufacture 
of vehicles and saddlery is not great, the average number of hands 
employed in all works being only ten. The following figures refer to 
1898 :— 








Machinery and 
































¢ Average number of Hands employed. ad 
AS Zz 2 | | = a | mn 
are z “5 |/ae] 3 oO 165 A oe. 
Description of Works. Ores mR) & b%3 pA |B O | -& | 
mS (3) S | Se iss @ = Q 
Oo", Mn mg oO >O =i) = 
2:3 bp 5 w op SESE SS me @ Value. 
| § ES | a2 i908 |62 8S | £ 
| 5 & os “ Bs et On| es 
Ai p=) as 3) SPs eS | fan | 
| { 
£ 
Coaches and Waggons ............ 146} 191; 18 5 | 1,182 5 |1,401| 102] 27,323 
Saddlery, Harness, Whips, &c...... 37 47 | 7 e 369 3 | 426 13 3,292 
SDOKCSS Sree cee ities co cic 4 4 | 2 1 104s. 22 31 1,410 
| 
OWL cacee cade ene 187 | 242 | 27 | 6 | 1,566 8 | 1,849} 146 | 32,025 








As already explained in the chapter treating of forestry, the timbers of 
the colony are very suitable for coach and waggon building, and it is 
likely that the immediate future will see them more generally used for this 
purpose. There is room in New South Wales for the establishment of 
factories for the manufacture of wheels, which are at present largely im- 
ported from the United States ; and if they were conducted on American 
lines they would probably secure the whole of the Australasian trade. 


Suip AND Boat BUILDING. 


During the year 1898, works connected with the building or refitting 
of ships employed 1,512 hands, by far the largest portion of whom 
were engaged in or about the port of Sydney. Nearly all the docks, 
too, are in Sydney, where is situated the Sutherland Dock, one of the 
largest single graving docks yet constructed. A more detailed description 
of the facilities existing in the colony for the accommodation of shipping 
will be found in the chapter dealing with Shipping :— 











ee ee TS Ss Ca ear 
3 Average number of Hands employed. | Machinery and. 
| 4 Plant. 
| 2 2 = erie 
5 a a sia A | 3 
ae, | oo] ap ae 1S eS p | 2 | 
Description of Works. Veer) ie ee os fre |es | = | 
| Sa] & ° | om 1535..|9 & ie ay 
\Se|se| «s | we igegiges| . | | Value 
=o DS iY SS Hosiag~ a oe 
= cy he Sem (OR OD 4 ae ate 
— ~~ <3) — > = ° | - 
> sf om To i> & = | © o | 
ss = 5 | cm | = | e | | 
| me 
Pieke aind Bllebsc5 05 06s. css. gs} 19] 18| 20/ 919] 53 /|1,029 |1,149 | 177,983 
Sails, Tarpaulins and Tents ...... 8 13 Prue ee 70 | 1/ 84 4| 1,340 
Ship and Boat buildingand repairing; 11 19 2 | 7| 170) 1; 199; 83| 9,280 


ES | | | | | 
i 


27 | 51 | 20| 27 1,159 | 55 1812 1,236 | 188,603 
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FURNITURE. 


The furniture and allied trades now employ only 72 hands more than 
they did in 1888-89. The numbers for the last ten years were :— 


Year. Hands employed. Year. Hands employed. 
LSS5=89 ooo ccarceeeecen aes 1,477 Res Sree 794 
TS89=90 oc occeeccecsessss 1,424 lt. 5 eee Neeeeuateeneeee 7712 
1890-9). sect serecesees 1,234 BONO acess co ceec eee oe aly 

LOO we cige peer ere tes 1,048 | go.) REO EETT PRC eee 1,510 

VSO3 fe ee ee 637 TSR eee. 1,549 


The decline in the number of hands was continuous from 1888 to 
1893, but the figures for 1894 showed a satisfactory increase, and the 
labour conditions have greatly improved since that year. Included 
with the 1,067 hands engaged in making furniture are 458 Chinese. 
Formerly the number of these aliens occupied in the cabinet-making 
industry was larger, but the Chinese Restriction Act has effectually 
prevented the recruiting of hands for the shops employing them, and by 
putting a premium on their labour has enabled them, where they 
remained in the employment of the furniture factories, to obtain higher 
wages. Of late years there has been a marked tendency for the Chinese 
workmen to abandon their old employment, and combine in threes and 
fours for the purpose of establishing co- “ober ative snobs 





SS = —_——— —— _ - —_——— — a - ——— — 


Machinery and 












































| Average number of Hands employed. Plant 
fee 
| ° ro) a ae a 
m | | 
aay ay rs | ae us) oP 
Description of Works. | os a _ | glee | 3 5 
ides! 3 2 } EAP me a = = 
(BS 29 3 | oem 2 ee P cS 
(“S/G2) fF RS IZES|ESS 2 | S| g 
| Migs? i Se Bo | 8 B 3 RD = 
ae Oo . Es [2s Oo a im | er} 
| = | em | = a bets 
ieee 2 = aa = a = eee 
| | | | £ 
e a | i | | } 
Bedding, Flock, and Upholstery ..| 22 29 | 15 | 4 | 327) 14 | 389] 155 8,852 
Murnituress32 ee hee | 67 gs | 9 | 9 | 953| 8 |1,067| 144 | 18,065 
Picture Frames... ee [es eoen® | 3 1 56} 2 | 71 12 | 1,370 
| | 
indow. Blinds sera. eo eee | A es ea | - jC ee | 22 60 
| | | 
| _ Orta } eran eeeesn 
OLR Mae iar cela lee settle | 99 | 128 | 28 | 14 (|1,355| 24 ad 1] | 23,347 
| 








MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES. 


Besides the industries already dealt with, there are numerous others 
not readily falling under any of the categories into which the manufac- 
tories have been grouped. These have been placed together in the 
following table, though there is little relation hetween any two there 
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included. None of the industries, tobacco-manufacturing and soap and 
candle-making perhaps excepted, finds employment for any large number 
of hands; but many of them promise to develop into important interests, 
as there is an ample field for them in the colony. 





| Machinery and 
























































| g | Average number of Hands employed. aay 
138 |= : apse Tannaee EET! Gia 
fee ; 152) §, . |. 3 |e ae | | § 
Description of Works. \32\ne 3 1 o8 loa |e S | emia 
[ea |op) » | Sf |Shsigecg| | ™ | Value. 
| Aw 2 © be aO |e BSS Bo: | 2 
| a Si ic m= |o# Ic} 2 | 3 | wR 
PE Fe er a a Se tae ack T la S 
st St Oo |- ct el e | 
= eee oe ee — e 
| | £ 
Baskets and wickerware, mats and! 
MALIN reer eh 4 4 | 1 .. | 658 5| 68 6 300 
Billiard tables .............000-.0- 2} 4] .. | 16 20; 3 650 
| 
Boxes and packing cases .......... 7 9); 2) 38) OM} 7} M2) 19 2,995 
| | j | ae 
3rooms and brushes .............. 12 Lien Se pmeenle kes 6 | 140 28; 1,967 
] | | 
Chaff-cutting and corn-crushing .. 37 42|/ | 34 | 99 34 | 220 | 264 | 11,149 
. ry . 
Chemicals, drugs, and patent medi- | | | 
CONE pirate etm is oe eee 15 26 | 9; 12; 190 16 | 253; 199 32,380 
| 
Cooperage ........ 0. cece eee cee cece | 15] 20] 4! 9 | 285 7| 275] 192| 15,520 
| | 
Outlenyc. sic cade eee ee 3| 4 | Fel ee ul | 2 180 
SIVOWORES ioc ne ne ee 6 9 2 | 28 | 39 6 690 
] | 
Electro-plating................000- 4 7 3 1| 36 } 47 24 2,700 
cs : 
DOREY MOAMAOE oc ssn oe dees | 6 a ee 1 9d PY fl Werte eae iy | 25 1,825 
Glass (including bottles) ..... eel 6 8 | 5| 18] 205 7 | 238 | 19 | 8,750 
Glass (ornamental) ................ 8 10 8 | 4 94 | 4 120 19 | 3,980 
| | | | 
. — ] > ~ | » 
Jewellery (Manufacturing) ........ ré 7 | 2 62 ‘1 | 2 | 830 
' 
LF Re AIBOOA SCOPE CEA CRATE | 4 5 | 2 | ES Se yg PST Xf 2 | 575 
POrMMDUIALONS 66 o.oo od cic ccc css: 2 | se esuaiaae 1 > fl! 350 
Photo-engraving ...............0-- 2 3 1 | 20 | 24 | 952 
Portmanteaus ................000: | 3 seca | 82 36 1 225 
| } 
Rope and fishing-lines ............ 5 8| 4! 8! 107 2| 124 97 | 10,480 
Soap and candles .................. 35| 42) 17] 11] 174| 30! *276| 663] 66,650 
| | 
Surgical and other scientific instru- | | " 
A ER ee Pane EEE. 8 10 | 43 1 54 2 1,480 
| | 
| j 
Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes .... 8 26 25) 8) 536 15 610] 132] 43,660 
Other Industries (consisting of; | | | joeters sey 
single establishments).......... | 15 17} 18 5 | 175 8 | 223 | 115 | 7,770 
y | ae | 214 293 | 117 107 | 2,423} 145 3,087 | 1,931 | 216,058 
i 
| 











* Including two men regularly employed at their own homes. 
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This table includes, under ‘Other Industries,” one of each of the 
following :—<Asbestos oil, bee-hives, bicycles, explosives, horse and cattle 
medicines, leather belting, letter making, revolving wooden shutters, 
rubber goods, sewing machines, sheep-shearing machines, specialities, 
tobacco pipes, iron trunks, and umbrellas. These have been combined 
in order that particulars of the business of individual firms may not be 
disclosed. 

Tallow being one of the staple products of the country, the manufac- 
ture of soap and candles, as might be expected, is firmly established. The 
quantity of toilet and fancy soap made, is, however, as yet but small, and 
in quality it is scarcely equal to that imported at lower prices. Common 
soap of local make is cheaper than the imported article, and being also 
much better, it usually commands the local market. The quantity made 
in 1888-89 was 198,880 cwt., as compared with 137,983 cwt. in 1898. 
The quantity of candles manufactured was 2,796,700 lb. in 1888-89, 
and 2,312,778 lb. in 1898, and the supply, including imports, was 
7,187,932 lb. and 5,146,216 lb. respectively. The appended table shows 
the condition of the industry during the past ten years ; the production 
seems to have fallen off since 1895. The quantities stated in the table 
are those returned by the manufacturers, and are given for what they are 
worth, but it is believed that the information for years previous to 1892 
is not quite reliable. 

















Quantities manufactured. 

Year. | Factories. Snieyel = a 
Soap. Candles. 

| | 

| No. No. | cewt. | lb. 

1sss-89 | 59 | 397 | 198,880 | 2,796,700 
1889-90 | 30 | 250 164,800 2,388,440 
1890-91 27 194 | 143,520 | 1,545,920 
1892 | 21 | 257 | 110,360 | 3,304,130 
1893 | 51 | 411 | 180,576 | 3,510,155 
1894 49 | 467 | 204,623 | 4,785,109 
i895 ~=—si| Ss | 476 | 299,356 | 4,632,730 
1896 | 43 | 379 | 150,373 | 3,734,050 
1897 | 40 | 310 187,142 | 2,368,175 
1898 | 35 | 276 137,983 | 2,312,778 














The use of tobacco and cigarettes of local manufacture has, to a 
very large extent, superseded that of the imported articles. The amount 
of cigars made in the colony is, on the other hand, very small compared 
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with the total quantity consumed. In 1888-89 there were 9,200 lb. 
of leaf used in the local manufacture of cigarettes, while in 1898 the 
quantity had increased to 232,732 lb. The weight of each description of 
tobacco used in the colony during 1898 amounted to :— 











peevpton, |i | Maleate | an 
| 
Ib. | lb lb. 
OUACCO cco. 928,997 2,081,260 | 3,010,257 
Cigars es.c sc eceeee 190, 192 21,678 , 211,870 
Cigarettes ............ | 86,835 232,732 | 319,567 


A large amount of imported leaf is used in the manufacture of tobacco 
in the colony, the proportion during 1898 being 1,110,751 lb. of imported 
leaf, chiefly American, to 1,224,919 lb. of New South Wales leaf. The 
quantity of each kind of tobacco made in the colony, as well as the 
weight of leaf used in the manufacture, will be found in the following 
table. The quantity of leaf given does not include stalks and stems, 
which are taken out in the process of manufacture. As ingredients 
other than tobacco leaf are known to be used in the making of tobacco, 
it is probable that the figures showing the quantity of locally-grown leaf 
used are too high. The proportion of leaf not used would be about 
25 per cent. of the total weight. 








* Tobacco Leaf used. Quantity manufactured. 











81,260 | 21,678 


Year. |" Tobuccoteat weed, | pera) 

New South Wales Leaf. | Imported Leaf. Tobacco. | Cigars. | Cigarettes. 

| | 
Ib. | Ib. he}. ol 
1889 1,440,244 | oe 743 | 1,971,394! 5,393 | 9,200 
1890 1,345,620 | 569,420 | 1,892,592 | 4,120 | 18,328 
1891 1,403,240 639,148 | 1,982,991 3,412 | 55,985 
1892 1,429, 136 | 617,608 | 1,964, 624 5,128 76,992 
1893 | 1,284,582 597,482 1,776,560 480 105,024 
1894 1,312,575 540,009 1,732,496 5,117 | 114,971 
1895 1,334,924 636,287 1,833,744 | 1,024 | 136,443 
1896 1,351,920 | 691,769 1,857,616 | 16,553 | 169,520 
1897 1,229,821 | 876,231 1,902,284 | 14,761 | 189,007 
1898 | 1,224,919 | 1,110,751 | 2,0 232,732 
| 
| 





—— ——_—__—_—__— 


* Stalks and fibre of leaf removed. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


The Government of the colony is a very considerable factor in the 
labour market, as, in the middle of 1899, it had in its pay no less than 
32,051 persons, excluding those temporarily engaged, and all persons 
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who were merely entitled to receive fees from the public for services 
rendered. The police are included in these figures, but only such of 
the defence forces as are in receipt of regular salaries. Of the number 
given, less than 18,000 could be called civil servants in the sense in 
which the term is ordinarily employed. With employees of a perma- 
nent character should, perhaps, be included roads maintenance men, 
numbering approximately 937. If these had been included, the per- 
manent employees of the State would be 32,988. As elsew here pointed 
out, the Government of New South Wales undertakes many duties 
usually performed by local bodies; amongst these duties is, of course, 
the preservation of internal communication. 

The following table gives the distribution amongst the Depart- 
ments in June, 1899 :— 




















Department. Number. Total. 
Under Public Service Board :— | | 
Chieti Secretary cs acces nee s ce ecco cmones 929 | 
TPCASULCR ee eee tain aen: EOL) 
ACLOINe y- Greneralincn sence tana eee eance nee 57 
ands sec eee eee eer eee ear eeretes 682 
Publics works cve.csc oo cence aceon ahenes penn ee cries 928 | 
JUSHICCH eon ene aren Peet eee cence entero 1,496 | 
Publicinstructiongs-wceeccacseeser eee eee 5,244 
Minesiand “A oriculture mya eaa esi es er. | 248 | 
Bostmaster-Generaletee a nccmnce ee akc cen raion | §,149 
Office of Public Service Boards 2...: cecses eee ee | 22 
een | 15,766 
Under hallway Commissioners anenc cee ce reece rot [eesti ees | 12,865 
| | 
Under Boards of Water Supply and Sewerage :— | | 
Metropolitantcr..-.tcc0s recess outa sce ene ae teins: | 533 | 
Hunter Districts reacesccre tee etronses eeneunmcesiers | 45 | 
Other Departments :-— | 
Hixeentiveand Legislature. .:.....-.:ecsesseccsecetcerss 90 
Judges and Crown Prosecutors ..............+---0--00° | 22 
10 BA ee RACE ES Orage ECO pO FEC R CEC ROCECOG SOE EICCOLO ACOSO LCOS ) +4 
AUStrAlAiy DLUSCUIN ar ere nice esac coccinea steer | 17 
Defence Forces (in receipt of regular salaries) ...... | 709 | 
ROLMICC eres ecseccseves scoeh ntreine rn eccutesces POCO | 1,960 | 
| -| 2,849 
| | 
PROGUSAMAIMLORATICE MOR Teese eee eens ceencsseeesaccssaye. | rrr ere | 937 
LOtaliiercccteeeccenees cas PEO eC Ore ebeseseee cere: | 32,988 





_ _ _ —— - — - ——— 


Persons in merely temporary employment are not included in these 
figures. 
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STEAM PoweERr. 


The power used in the colony for manufacturing, transporting, and 
other purposes is equivalent to 221,300 horse-power, or 166 horse-power 
for every thousand persons, a rate comparing not unfavourably with 
other countries, as will be seen from the subjoined statement, computed 
from Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics :— 

















Country Horse-power Per 1,000 of the 
. | employed. population. 
| thousands. 
United Kingdom ......... 9,200 | 250 
EPANCB Heo oe eee | 4,520 | 110 
Germany i eee cece es 6,200 130 
BAUD orn ee nee | 2,240 30 
AAXWBGPIAL ... 6.0. ce sscass ree 2,150 50 
NUON Sorel ese renee | 830 30 
SREP es eve eece ns vaca | 740 40 
RRR 5 2228s case see ots ze ? 810 140 
[oP EDC Se 340 80 
United States ............... 14,400 240 
New South Wales......... | 221 166 


a 


The services for which the power is used are shown in the following 
table, from which it will be seen that land and water transport absorb 
107,200 horse-power, or over 48 per cent. of the total horse-power 
employed. The information with regard to transport and manufactories 
is fairly exact, but is only approximate for the other industries :— 





Industries employing power. | Horse-power. 
fe 2 Sep Oe eT Te ere ee res | 66,000 
AERO DONG, WN BEE 8 2 8o coy 55 sao coscosusco oaceecciee, 41,200 
a | a a ne AE | 33,000 
Agricultural, Pastoral, and Dairy Farming ...| 38,100 
MOP MELINOD Sth cece cst, eet Sentence Siena cae ees Reeve 27,700 
jo EE ae ee ees Een | 15,300 

Total ........ eau hadeesesensondce (reese ceaseden | 221,300 





New South Wales has few running streams so placed as to be available 
for the purpose of driving machinery for manufacturing purposes. By 
far the largest portion of the power used is, therefore, derived from steam ; 
in some instances, chiefly in the metropolis, gas is employed ; the other 
power used is in a few cases hydraulic or electric, while the balance 


comprises machinery worked by horses and cattle. In the table given 
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below the number of establishments using machinery is shown, with the 
aggregate horse- “power. By the term “full capacity ” is understood the 
power capable of being generated by the boilers or machinery, and by 
the term “ power actually used” the power required to work the pro- 
cesses :— 


























| = S| Full Capacity of Power actually 
ae | Machinery. used. 
Classification of Industries. 233 = 
| | 23 §| seam. Gas. Other Steam | Gas | 2? 
2-3 | power, satiate | ; | 6° 
| — 
Treating raw material, the product of | hop. | bsp. bep.| bop.) hep-| hep. 
pastoral DUTSULUS Secs enna 150 | 2,351 fipome Reb St nee 
Connected with food and drink, or the | | 
preparation thereof ................5. 539 (15,821 144) 383)12,234) 115 258 
Clothing and textile fabrics ............ 53 | 75} 216)... 256, 176... 
Building materials ....................5{ 470 | 7,582 97| 58} 6,096) 85, 34 
Metal works, machinery, etc. ......... ZOU ITLL 287 2Op 5.1801) S75) 5287 
Ship-building, repairing, etc ......... 16 i. 102 4) 130) 678 3, 75 
Furniture, bedding, etc. ............... 28; 162) 149) ... 141; 112... 
Books, paper, printing, OCC neers 141 | 702) 585 5| 628) 367 4 
Vehicles, saddlery, and harness ...... 15; 146... a LW beieeen ey ete 
Light, fuel, and heat ..................08. 72 | 3,449) 15) 944) 2,336 12; 653 
Other worksers ce cree 138 | 1,744, 187) ... | 1,288) 151) 
= ae | Se ee ee 
Potala cere eerie ee 1,823 4, 155) 1,491) 1,595) 30,786) 1,101/1,081 


— 


Very few manufactories use different kinds of motive power at the 
same time, their number not exceeding thirty-one. 

Returns regarding the employment of machinery in manufactories have 
been obtained for some few years, and the aggregate figures for each of 
the last ten years are given below. The figures are given for what they 
are worth, as for years previous to 1892 it cannot be claimed that they 
are more than approximate :— 





| 
| Horse-power of Machinery 














Year. employed in Manufactories. 
} 
1888-89 | 24,990 
1889-90 | 25,790 
1890-91 | 24,662 
1892 | 28,061 
1893 | 27,162 
1894 | 29,197 
1895 | 31,802 
1896 | 33,253 
1897 | 34,191 


1898 | 32,968 
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The importance of the manufacturing industry to the coal-producer 
may be gathered from the fact that out of a total of 3,780,968 tons 
raised and 1,589,263 tons required for local consumption in 1892, 
755,000 tons were used for manufacturing purposes, in addition to 
158,000 tons consumed by gas-works. The total value of fuel consumed 
was £425,161, of which £396,375 was the value of coal ; the value of 
firewood, gas, or other fuel was, therefore, not considerable. 


VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


The value of the product of the manufacturing industry is not ascer- 
tained every year, as the labour and expense involved in obtaining the 
information are very considerable. The last year for which there are 
full particulars is 1892. It was then ascertained that the total value 
of articles produced, or, where manufacturing in its restricted sense is 
not carried on, the increased value to materials from treatment, was 
£16,098,630; and the value of materials used, including fuel, £8,299,840 ; 
the difference, £7,798,790, representing the production. This last item 
may again be divided into £4,458,836, the amount of wages paid, 
and £3,339,954, the earnings of capital. What is the income, properly 
so called, of those who carry on the industries, apart from rent and 
interest on borrowed capital and trade losses, was not ascertained. An 
attempt to arrive at this sum was made, but the results deduced from 
the information supplied cannot be considered accurate, and are there- 
fore not given. In the following statement the various elements of cost 
are shown for each class of industry, as well as the amount of fixed 
capital embarked. By fixed capital is understood the value of lands 
and buildings, machinery, and plant :— 





—— 











* | 

| 2 | Value of 

| 5 Articles at 

| 8 | wixea Total | Value of | Value of) duced, 
Class of Industry. = Capital Wages | Materials} Fuel | ° i7crease 

| 3 ihe paid. used. used. | materials 

| 's from 

DR treatment. 

| & poe 

| No | £ £ 


i £ £ £ 

Raw Material, the product of Pas-| 140 350,500 | 15,410 729,808 
toral Pursuits. 

Connected with Food and Drink or 511 | 4,100,034 | 580,204 
the preparation thereof. | 


505,908 151,134 
Clothing and Textile Fabrics ...... | 259} 904,888 | 465,291 865,443 1,772 | 1,550,415 
| 


3,123,697 | 83,546 | 4,899,007 














Building Materials ................ | 500 | 2,798,080 742,736 918,193 94,978 | 2,031,530 
Metal Works, Machinery, etc. ...... 267 | 3,326,240 | 1,227,439 | 1,273,183 | 193,167 | 3,274,116 
Ship-building, Repairing, etc. ...... {| $2)! 759,044 119,079 88,462 1,965 262,475 
Furniture, Bedding, etc............. | 70| 242,911 88,112 | 164,211 747 298,684 
Books, Paper, Printing, Engraving, 160 | 1,549,332.| 482,910 273,649 6,358 | 1,089,319 
etc. | 

Vehicles, Harness, and Saddlery....| 186 449,766 227,335 210,924 | 3,188 545,598 
Light, Fuel, and Heat ........ ee 57 1,825,320 208,730 139,274 | 14,073 597,149 
Miscelianeoge -0<.5t05% 2.2402 ~ 409. 137 | 1,077,456 165,866 | 467,146 9,957 820,428 

7 i eS MS MBCR Se aa 2,319 | 17,538,979 | 4,458,836 | 7,874,682 | 425,161 | 16,098,629 
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The value of wool washed has been omitted from the total under the 
heading of value of articles produced and increased value to materials 
treated ; so also has the value of repairs effected in Government work- 
shops and docks. 

It is not possible to give like information to what is shown in the 
foregoing table in regard to the year 1898 ; but the total value of pro- 
duction, apart from the materials used, may be set down at £8,079,700, 
and of this amount wages represent £4,619,400. 

The value of the production of the manufacturing industry has been 
estimated for 1880 and some succeeding years, and is shown in the fol- 
lowing table. The figures are practically on the same basis as those for 
1892, the details of which are given above. 














Year. | Value of Production. 
| ¢ 

1880 4,437,700 
1885 | 6,296,000 
1890 7,615,000 
1892 7,798,786 
1894 6,880,200 © 
1895 | 7,005,600 
1896 | 7,963,500 
1897 8,078,900 
1898 8,079,700 








The decline in the total value shown in some years is due to the fall in 
the prices of products, and not to a decrease in the output. The highest 
point was reached in 1898, with £8,079,700. This value was in 
excess of that of 1892 by £281,000, but had the 1892 prices prevailed 
in 1898 the increase would have been £865,000. 

The employment and production alluded to in the preceding pages 
refer to establishments classed for statistical purposes as manufactories. 
Besides the 52,518 hands accounted for in the tables, there are others 
actually engaged in manufacturing processes who are not included. 
These comprise persons working on their own account at home, or in 
establishments too small to be properly designated as manufactories. In 
the foregoing pages a manufactory has been considered to be an establish- 
ment using steam, or, when steam is not used, where four or more hands 
are usually employed. It is estimated that there are 5,927 males and 
10,555 females who are thus excluded from classification. he males 
comprise tailors and shoemakers working in their own homes or in 
companies of less than four ; and wheelwrights, blacksmiths, saddlers, and 
other workers of the same type, whose establishments are principally 
repairing shops, such as are found in every village of the colony. The 
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females are mainly seamstresses, milliners, and dressmakers; and from 
their numbers it will be seen that the women working outside the 
factories are a far more important body than the hands employed 
within those establishments. 

The total number of persons engaged in the various manufacturing 
processes may, therefore, be set down at 69,000, and the value of their 
production at £8,879,500, which includes £799,800, the value of the 
work of the hands not included in the returns of factories. | These are 
the figures which will be quoted in the remaining tables of this chapter. 


IMPORTATION OF LABOUR. 


Since the cessation of assisted immigration by the State there has 
been very little labour imported by the capitalists and manufacturers 
of the colony ; in fact, almost all the artisans and labourers who have 
arrived here within the last few years have been those who have left 
the other Australasian colonies in the hope of improving their position 
in New South Wales. The question of the importation of labour has 
not been largely dealt with by legislation in this colony. The chief 
enactment on the subject is the Agreements Validating Act, 39 Vic. 
No. 29, which provides that agreements made in any place beyond the 
colony for a period of service not exceeding two years shall be as 
binding and effectual as though they had been entered into within the 
colony, provided that the contract or agreement shall have been made 
and subscribed to in the presence of some officer duly authorised in that 
behalf by the Governor and Executive Council of New South Wales. 


'W AGES. 


In New South Wales, as in most other Australian colonies, the 
rapid settlement of the country created a demand for labour of all 
kinds which could not be satisfied except by a constant accession of 
labourers from other countries. This demand, which was continuous 
for many years, resulted in the establishment of a rate of wages much 
higher than is ordinarily found in older lands. During 1892, however, 
with the depression in trade there came a partial reduction in wages, 
and in 1893 and the two following years this became general. Appended 
is a statement of the average weekly wages paid in various trades during 
1898. The average rates of representative trades from the year 1823 
to the present time will be found mentioned on page 498 and succeeding 
pages. in the numerous instances in which work is done and paid 
for as piecework, weekly rates of wages have been calculated on the 
assumption that a week is equal to forty-eight hours’ work, and the 
rates quoted show, therefore, the amount of wages which would be 
earned by workmen doing a full week’s work. 
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Maxi- 
mum. 


I.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN TREATING RAW MATERIAL, THE PRODUCT OF PASTORAL PURSUITS. 


Koroemenh 2... cc... 
Offal and bone men 
Bone-dust makers 


HOreMmene. eerie een 
Fileshers sce cee 
Qurrieta2 eee 
Picklers 


0/6 2.8 9 © 6.0 6 0:10 410 2) 6 5 ¥ © 


BONGRGN cece eee el 
W OOMOPUETS 55-0 s0c coe ee os 
WwoOGnuliots sc. nn) sane 
Woolwashers oe | 
Woolpackers 





|£s. d. 
210 0 
2 5 0 
2 0 | 
410 0 
ee Ade 4 
215 0} 
DA Aspe (Det 
5 0 0} 
yan dy kh) 
252.0 
210 0 
210 O 


ee eS) 


et et DD 


Boiling-down. 





Saal 

O- 0 TaBowmeh.... o0one eect ee 

OO fh OURAN oes wee cre 
160 0O}} Ghee makers .........<<-.. 

Tanneries. 

10M OF Beamsmentewats eer eee 
105705) *Rollermen) 2.5 -25.c. once 
TOU Oslliaimementw ee ee eee 
1On Or GYardmen. pee cee ee ae 
W ool-washing. 
19'=O037||2Wooliners!...... 
10 O || Woolsoakers .............. 
LO S208) | SKIMMOM eo ce cree eerie 
10 O || Bearers and Drivers........ 
1530" || 


bo dS bw be 


d. 
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{ 
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ai 
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115 
1 10 
1 5 
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1].—PERSONS DUNGAGED IN TRADES CONNECTED WITH FOOD AND DRINK, OR THE PREPARATION THEREOF, 


Foremen 
Makers 

WMCMETS I. fcr coe eek 
Wotehers eo eran | 
Washers | 
Wirers and corkers.......... 


O10, ole le aes 2 00.515, 6 jn 1s 6.6 


Foremen 
Bakers (bread) 
assistants 
apprentices 


wile) @0a 1010.01.07 610) 0.02 06/e, 6 8 1e 
0161010010104, 90 6. $1010 
ee 
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Jobbers 
Biscuit-bakers .............. | 
Brakesmenge er cee ee | 
General hands 
Machine hands 
boys 


9? 


Foremen 
OTMMOR Fcc a acer ries 
Gaellarment--.3 0. eee 
Cask-washers 

General hands 
Bottlers 


eeer es er Bee ew eeee 


oe ee ee ee iw sese 
1010 el eles «6 elele. sce 


ecouvuwmoceweeveuseeoeneece 


Foremen or managers ...... 
BMMORTS ook ae ee 
Milk-testing experts ........ 


PWOVeOMOl ie: case eee. | 
Millers ea ey ee ee 


Jelly-makers 
WOVE SR cecadec cent m caress 
Packers 


| 3 





Aérated Waters. 
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5 0 0 | 220-703||-labellersic. cece eee eee 
42051021220 04 |. Carters ce eo. ae oe ce | 
De SO le lead Gull eOart-DOyS 2c ate eee 
210 0/1 0 O |}; General hands— Males. .| 
115 0/015 O|| ” Females, 
TOTO MO 2 ONL Onl |> OVS riences ielstelsicicerer iets 
Bread, Biscwits, and Pastry. 
4 0 0|210 0 || Pastry cooks .............. | 
3 26/1 7 6I a apprentices ..| 
1 0 0/015 O|! Packers— Males.......... 
1507 Or or 168 |(Cartersce cos okt sn ee 
1/3 to ater r hour.|| Engineers, carpenters, black- 
3 0 0 5 0 SMiGHS. oC ysteeet 
2 0 0 ; 18. © }| FOPOWOMAEN 2... 266. cee ccc 
2 0 0/010 O || Packers—- Females........ 
1/1 5 0);015 0 } Labelling and cleaning tins 
010 O10 7 0] 
Breweries. 

5 0 0 | FPO: || OGOR er ae are ciew ac viewers ee 
210 0!110 O _ WOYE 5 ome foc tietere 
F100) 110) “Ol sPackeray ¢sc..c. shee ae 
216 ©|1 © 0 | Storemen............5.... 
210 0|1 0 O|]|j| Draymen .. 

DPOF O07] Chel, OR MmOVE remo cwielerclowiow eerste cies 

Butter Factories. 
4@ 0)2 5 ©} Buttermakers ............... 
8 0 012 8 6 || Apsitamtc -.W...:........... 
210 0/1 0 0| 
Coffee, — Rice, Spices, ete. 
410 0/2106 | Packers, boys.............. 
138 5 01110 Z | Labellers BES erie 
6 0|117 © || Soovenme.................. 

8 0 0/1117 6 || Forewomen................ 
'018 0;0 6 0 || Packers—Females.......... 
1210 0/015 0 | 
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1 5 
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0 17 
0 12 
0 5 
1 0 
0 5 
0 8 
1 5 
1 10 
0 15 
0 6 
0 7 
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0 10 
1 0 
1 1 
1 12 
0 7 
1 5 
0 15 
0 8 
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| 
Maxi- | Mini- | 
mum. | mum. 


Occupation. 
| 
| 





Maxi- 
mum. 


II..—PERSONS ENGAGED IN TRADES CONNECTED WITH Foop AND DRINK, OR THE PREPARATION 
> 


THEREOF—continued. 








Condiments. 
d.| & -s. d, | 
0;210 0 | Bottle- washers, boys | 
0;1410 O |) General hands, girls, and 
Os O20 VROUNEE Sct iale cays cinclateien 
0;0 4 0] 
Confectionery. 
0 | 3 0 0 |) General confectioners ...... | 
O-h.L 078 | Assistants and improvers .. 
0|010 0]! Storemen.................. | 
0;0 7 0 | Borewomen 2-0 ois. oo bacias 
0; 017 6 || Confectioners ...... Females 
6) #20: -0 a assistants etl 
0|0 6 0 |} Packers and wrappers ,, | 
Creameries. 
0; 1 10:0 || Engineer 23 2 j 
Flour. 
0.1 3: 0) Th Bak ere ye ete ee a 
01110 0 a Do ee 
0;015 0 PUSINOr MON 4536 5335 e6. Ss 
Oo 2. OT Mire as parse shes oe 
0|116 0O|| General hands, yardmen, &c. 
0;116 0 | Engineers and firemen 
UA ES ack CRS | eR | Sek eye AS dpe ene OEE Baa 
Ice and Refrigerating. 
eee DANTE! Sel oe ck s asd cam ot sre ai 
0) 2 0 || Engineers and firemen ....| 


Jam and Fruit Canning. 


0°} 2°°0 Of Caseomakers *...........3. | 
GO} 1 0 Oc ipmneers 7.0 ee... es. 
6:0:1'S 0 | OM eae te hasten een ee | 
0|0 5 O|| Fruit-preparers............ 
0;0 5 0 POMEL sikss oe os females 
0{|010 O 4) Labellers .......... a 


Meat Preserving and Small Goods. 


£s 
Lie yo): Lc) | A a a 4 0 
Mill hands and journeymen. .| 3 0 
WOMOIB i. caisson rlesie as 2 5 
Aan tt. Renin Merovstetsterare 30 8 
MOLOMIOR voices creek aoe hie ecto 4 0 
Sugar boilers and pan men ..| 2 7 
a9 improvers ....| 1 10 
as DOYS oc tee 0 11 
ADPTOUCES 6 isis, oe occ seein « 1 10 
WHCROIS) ooo Se seek Sia 218 
POV cay cteteercenee 0 15 
MGUIA OPS oie occ nee J 210 
MOTE LS 80 tec ois | 6 0 
PRUE esis encase oie isn a's | 4 10 
Ftc MOINOLB 5.0 inte dipiaiens 12h 
MOMINOEN ics i. 2s. ele a De eed | 2 5 
SIGEVOMON 06s. es. foe cee ees 20 
CEO nc coy ib clea vide clave | 20 
Smutters and oilmen........ 12 0 
MONOMER. oor oon eR | 5 0 
FOUPMCVMIEN .. 6 os is vc cw aces 0 
1b tp 9) 1 21 | an a ea ae re | 4 10 
fp 2 10 
Tinsmiths and solderers ....| 2 8 
Tinsmiths’ boys ...... ..... 0 15 
Us Sa a | 0 15 
RAEI cos nkois's w vc avcccecs {110 
1 Se aE 6 0 
Preservers and extract- 
MRI oS es Si: 3 10 
Tallow-makers.............. 215 
a ree 215 
Slaughtermen .............. 3 0 
fe, CLES PR Eee ee 1 10 
Foreman | 52 5 ooo 3 5 
Mixers and packers ........ 2. 0 
BOYS» co. aw cme ees ces 5 0 10 
FROrewOMeh -6iiescce cae csc 2 0 


0:1 3. O° rBeae ees oc. | 

a 
013 0 Ol Dabeurerg 7 os es 
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0|1 0 0}; Smaligoodsmen .......... | 
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Maxi- Mini- : Maxi- Mini- 
Occupation. mum. | mum. 


mum. | mum. 








II.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN 


Foremen mechanics ........ 
Engineers and fitters ..... 

WROGHBOICE 65 oe os osc co one's vs 
‘Pmeamiths: .-)... 0.060 ce. ss | 
Mechanics’ apprentices 
Pan-boilers 





Foremen oe ee eek 
Bichdere: ee ee 

PuGk@re. ee eee | 
Babetlers .... 2... sce ee es 
Cas0-MAKEGrs o.oo sno oe. 


Manufacturers .............. { 


Il].—Ps£RSONS ENGAGE 








FOMOMiGn ee conn tier eee 
Machine operators ....Males 
Machine improvers and 
assistants .......... 33 
Learners cee “p 
ClCK ONS Fae oe. eee ‘ 
% improvers and 
assistants .. ,, 
i apprentices .. ,, 
a WeGrs oe eee es 
»»  Improvers...... yl 
»» apprentices .... ,, | 
Finishers’... cee an 
Ar improvers and 
assistants .. ,, 
apprentices .. ,, 
Rough- stuff cutters and 
DISSEMOR oo sc cast ss 
Rough-stufé cutters | 
INIPROVENS. <¢......- 3. a 
PEYMONMIONS: cotac siento 
PYOBSINION | or) 5ts2s 6218 ee 
FOremenn toe ae eee 
Cuuhersiot cates cis Males 
A assistants and 
iMmprovers .........- ean | 
PROMBONE os. cic cee ae aoa 


5 apprentices and 


assistants .......... Ar 
Seam pressers ........ _ 
ERMIUHOIS 0c heces ene ?: 
PexaMminers .......05505: et 
Foiders and brushers .. _,, 
Engineers and mechanics, &c. 
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Machinists’............ Males 
Coat-hands............. 

arateiai’ etelerere F emales 

Trousers hands ...... 3 
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TRADES CONNECTED WITH Foop AND DRINK OR THE PREPARATION 
THEREOF—continued. 


caked Mills. 
































fis On |Pos | £ s.d.| £ s. 
$313 0/3 6 | Pant boilers’ apprentices . 110 0} 0 5 
$ 6 013 0 0 Foremen bag-makers ...... 3.0 0 Ae! 
237 O12 & 0 | Bag-sewers, boys .......... 1019 0} 010 
210 0;110 O}} Sack-repairers Nelsen e ices 1210 0 | 1 15 
110 0/0 5 O|! Labourers ................ 12 8 Oo} 2 2 
4 00/2 5 Ol] | | 
Tea Packing and Blending. 
$5102.07) 2775.20 || FOrewOMen oercs as eee | 20 0; 1 0 
S12. O31) 1. 7.16) || Packers. .0..-0- oe Females} 1 0 0; 0O 5 
210 0/010 0 | Labellers ...... 1015 0; 0 4 
Ost5m 03, 0m oO | Bag-makers and blockers = 012 0 | 0 7 
25 0/116 0] 
Vinegar Works. 
3 0 0,/2 0 OJ{ Bottlers and labellers ...... (110 Of 010 
D IN THE MANUFACTURE OF CLOTHING AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
Boots and Shoes. 
45 0/2 0 0 || Heelers and sluggers.. _,, PAgwe omit BY TY 
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FW 0) 0 7 G6 Foréwomer =. 0.200... ...; 3 00; 110 
310 0;}1 5 0} Slop trousers ma- 
chinists® «2: 3... - Females; 1 7 6, 0 6 
0 0;0 6 0; Slop’ trousers fin- 
10 0;0 5 0 ISMIOTS (Pepe o ccie 10507 50-23 
15 0 010 0 Button-hole Machin- 
17 6/014 0 eee eer - E5071 e0m6 
15 0 | 015 O| Button-holefinishers ,, |1 2 6! 0 3 
0 0|1 2 61 Coat machinists .... _,, Lee Onl 2O 
017 6|0 3 6 || _,,--tiisiere...... sp 12 One 
310 0{|110 0] Vest machinists .... __,, 17 6) 0 6 
310 0/2 0 0 », finishers .... 012 0; 0 5 
115 0|0 7 6 » apprentices .._,, 07 6; 0 2 
1 7 6 | 010 0 
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III.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF CLOTHING AND TEXTILE FABRICS—continued. 





Clothing Factories—Order Tailoring. 














aay ea d. ead Seat ae ae 8 
POR OUROON cl retslccieete taster 16 0 0/3 0 O| | Vest improvers ....Females|) 017 0} 0 5 
GUBOIB wer ceo c ine Males} 9 00/2 00) ,, apprentices... a 012 6] O 2 
Goat hands .........; ere 310 0/2 0 0 i Trousers-makers . . - 110 0] 015 
»» improvers........ 1 5 0 | G19 O41)" 3; improvers.. my 015 0; 010 
»» apprentices ...... » | 110 0/0 2 6] ,, apprentices _,, 010 O0| 0 2 
Vest-makers .......... - 2 6 0 | 1 5 O |} Machinists ........ as 110 0}; O17 
Trousers-makers ...... a 215 0/1 6 0} in apprentices __,, 010 O|] O 2 
PEGHCEA ce ie a 3 5 0/1 0 O || Skirt-makers ...... ae 110 0; 014 
RTINIOIS  Focteet ee ceres Ae 25 07017 6 e improvers 
Coat hands ........ Females} 2 0 0/015 O andapprentices.. ,, 07 6] 0 2 
»> improvers...... os 1 5 0|0 6 O || Embroideresses............ 110 0 1 0 
95 apprentices ....  ,, 15 0/0 2 6) - improvers ..|012 0] 010 
Vest hands.......... > TL Ore 7 641 EP apprentices..|0 5 0!) 0 2 
Dressmaking and Millinery. 
BOMOWOMIGU  . osicc oe tice seas |6 0 0|2 5 O]|| General dressmakers ...... 110 0) 0 8 
Cutters and fitters .......... Z10 0;2 O 0 |) Machiniste*.-.4....5:...... 1 2 6|] 012 
Pr | a re 110 0:0 7 6 || Head mantle-makers ...... 40 0] 8 0 
ee i. a eee 010 0|0 2 6] Mantle-makers ............ 117 0; 0 9 
9 -. apprentices* ........ 0 2 6 art Ve | * improvers..|0 5 6] 0 2 
SSMEUTG. LUIIO ooo ook 6 accse'c tn o'p nh 115 0;|0 6 O|| Blouse-makers ............ a7 6 O04. 048 
99) SIDOON ORE). Se ok. eed, 8 1.0! 8 <0 Rene cee olin. 2 10-61 0. 7 
9) apprentices* .......... Fieve PA. acon ae improvers ........ ie. C4 O..2 
Sleeve Wangs... <'.<5s bers cs 1 as AG veo a | ey apprenticesf ...... G--2.° 6 aes 
59 DON OTE ois fei ate sie POO Ost O12 Oa 
* Unpaid for the first three or six months. + Unpaid for the first six or twelve months. 
Furriers. 
OPPO IO es. 59 oS hae. by aoe | 3 0 0 | De By POLMOWONB 05s o'uielniceceec se 1. 5:50'|-0-10 
BOVR Es sews a siceg eee 013 0/0 9 O| 
Hats and Caps. 
SOUTHOVMMON ow. oe 5.00 ais's [3 0 0|017 6 || Machinists ........ Females} 115 0| 0 7 
Assistants ............Males|) 012 6|0 7 6) Finishers ....... mh C101 O06 
Apprentices .......... 9 | O10 O10. 7 Ot ceimipers.. os... a 1L..2.-64 0.-5 
NRE Gok 5s cioc hs.c cs codes 315 0|215 O || Improvers, &c. > | eas 6) OFA 
Forewomen ...........s.e.- 115 0j1-0 0} Apprentices,..............: 08 610 2 
Shirtmaking. 
Shirt-cutters ........ Females; 3 0 0|]2 0 OQ] Machinists ........ Females| 1 0 OO] 010 
Shirt-makers ........ 5 1 16: 04.0: S56 0 | Finishers .......... » 1016 0! 018 
MASSE CINOOD 3 00s "55 0 7 0)0 5 Button-hole workers _,, 016 0| 0 7 
Waterproof Clothing. 
Morewomen..5............. + 0 0;210 0 '! Finishers, improvers ...... 10. 7° 6). 0' 5 
pl” Ee 110 0 | 0 6) O7'}) Table Hands oss... tee | 15 0! 010 
og improvers ...... 010 0;0 4 6 . improvers 10 7 6; 0 2 
fy 015 0,012 0 
White Work and Ladies’ and Children’s Clothing. 
Forewomen, designers, and| fl TORRES 0% 50 ocs Females}0 7 0; 0 2 
CUMOTE Sas io seu 2a: Females; 2 5 0,110 0 || Preasers............ 5. 1,038 Gi 6 7 
Machinists .......... sa L840 1'0'10 0 Ronee ease ot. 1/1 0 0] 0 6 
9 improvers.. ,, |010 0;0 7 0 || Cutters ae oes. . Males| 2.0 G13 0 
ee apprentices ,, |0 4 0!0 2 6 |i Pressers.............. scibacue 0) Can 
Finishers... ss0secsns wee Bid 6h 
| 
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< ; Maxi- Mini- Oannatiod Maxi- Mini- 
Occupation. mum. mum. Satori mun. mui. 
III.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF CLOTHING AND TEXTILE FABRICS—continwved. 
Woollen Mills. 

1S s. ad: | £8. aif ee as ila Ae at 
FOrempeline sie cee ee 5 Oulrase Oe 04||ePressmon-- ccc ee aceten ce: Fore (.ipest ot Ore G 
Carders--.) 3.23 3 00'2 0 O!'| Weavers EE ACEC 210 O 116 0O 
Wool-s0rtersge. ce es. Bee SOT" 2 0S Ooi |S LWiSGQRB ae aiccsleeie ice eee 015 O 010 0 
PiNISNCTS so ee ose eee pas Seyi Ree SOVE reece crise ies re | OC skOleO 0 4 6 
DV ETS er cicmis ciaisincte acess 13 0 0!|2 0 O || Weavers (females).......... 111 0; O18 0 
Beye A SISter ees -1-7- 110 0;015 O|| Finishers ,, .......... 012 0 0 8 0 
Spinnersaves ree ee are ees | 215 0,1 2 6 || Burlers OME cinieiociene 017 6 012 O 
WéAENOrs 5:2 eracleccie acc el elO ie Oriel Ons OF Girlgtancacies aetesre merece se 012 0! 0 8 0 

WOOl-SCOUPCES :..).- 00 Seneca 15 On) 

IV.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN CONNECTION WITH BUILDING MATERIALS, ETC. 
Asphalting and Tar-paving. 
Asphalt-makers ............ 12 8 01115 O || Wood-block makers........ 2a Onl eterno 0 
Brickworks. 
FOrGMen wee ace oases feb eO ee Oris Sa07 PP resgsersin ccc. ices corso nies 210 0 115 0 
Clay-diggers and pitmen ....|2 8 0/116 0O/|| Burners .................. ino) LO Osleeo a OorO 
Panmen and grinders ...... 1210 0:115 O|} Loaders-out .............. 1210 0| 116 O 
SOUCEIN eee ee aire [BeOS Oc) tO Olle SUACKEPS orcs cele ees 2S 0a AGa0 
srickmakers and moulders ..| 215 0j|1416 O |; Carters.................... 2.5 0} 110 O 
Cement. 

Millers irae ceetacrerie ce: | SPL OMe Os eo O Or IST DOES were teetriete clave ate lezero Oriole G.-O 
Burners irncts sarecectocieten ete eon Onl a0 mw Onl ea bOUrersar. ea eee oa 2e80 110 0 
Joinery, Wood-turning, and Carving. 

Foremen cee caso (cS eOnOv les Om On OCOrverg.n. ce ress eerste tciefoe (3 8 0 118 0 
JOINCV Salyers 13 0 0/116 0 } A DDLCNUICES racisris cicicre sce oie | 15 0/|] 0 7 Q 

TUrners ee een coer 13 0 04/110 0] 

Lime Works. 
Roremenyr. en eee). (310 0/3 O Of Lime-drawers............ (2 8 Of 2 0 0 
QUATTY MON ce creer ciersicis cic 2.5 0/116 0 || Burners ..........-.+e00e. 12 8 0} 2 0 9 
Crane-Qrivere 3.2 st cisess ee ZO Or) 1GrOn | 
Marble and Monumental Masons. 
Foremeni sc: eee Sat0 20):22010 mw On | BROlsners occ t ee coer ee ee (2 5 0; 110 0 
Letter cutters and carvers ...3 0 0 2 0 O | Polishers’ improvers........ 11 0 0| 012 0 
Marble and stone masons....| 3 0 0:110 O | Fixers ...........ccccecces 25 0; 1 5 O 
Marble and stone masons’ im- BOYS ire eee cece ros 015 0; 0 5 0 
DTOVORS fore sie verse ere 110 0:;9015 O | 
Modelling, Cement and Plaster Decorations. 
Modellersa-> 0 eee roe OntO |) 2 OO: TEORSUORe onc cieecae sete re eooef 110: 07) 010 0 
PVOCSBOTBS ioe s occ ncn eee rae oe Oe elelOmwOul| 
Paint and Varnish, 
Manufacturers: ...> aces o- (252°O-'0:|-29:10-0 || Labourers....24-.. cee 1115 O 016 0 
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TV.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN CONNECTION WITH BUILDING MATERIALS, ETC.—continued. 








Potteries. 
£s. d.(£ st. diy | £ “Fem Bhat A Sat & 
oes cree, SOCIO OED OE 310 0;2 8 0 MMRUIETOR foc rci ota ec craee ete cs 300! 20 0 
THMOWOD, oon ccc cc cece cee. 3 0 0;2 0 0O|| Clay-getters’ .............. 2 8 0; 110 0 
Pipemakerss. .. oo... os os os 0 0)}2 0 0 
Quarrying and Stone Crushing. 
oh vaiig a vc OO eee 3 0 0;2 O O|f Stone-breakers ............ | 2 2 110 0 
GMASEVINON: 2... cwciccce cscs 2 8 0;2 O O || Stone-feeders.............. | 2 2 0 116 0 
WGI a oo ois es enarc cea ee 210 0;2 0 0) 
Saw Mills. 
POVOUIOR Tere ee Laer etic (4050 {1:2 8" 07|| -Measurets «2 - .s.2.. ees | 2) OO | 1.16 
Saw-sharpeners ............ mw & 0 | 110 0.) Tailére-ont.. 30.2. 6. ese. oem Ora 0s16 0 
POMONONS Yo ccna. bata cas 21D) OF) 1 D6. 01). Labourer gs: cicscscscccvecs ovinsenee m2. 2° 0} 110 O 
Benchers’ assistants ........ Eo OF: O" 1.0 Ol Meechininies tie coe. 13 3 O0| 2 0 0 
RMINY MOR rai ores tras nic oilers 1210 0,110 O | Machinists’ assistants ...... 110 0; 010 0 
Sawyers’ assistants.......... 110 0} 012 6) 
V.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN ENGINEERING, METAL WORKS, ETC. 
DEO tek o cndiettan ce > ae 15 0 0;3 O O} Plumbers’ boys ............ {015 @] 0 5 0 
NOTIN ic. o00 oieiabeigvinc vin is 5 0 | L1¢ O'}} Meter-makers................. & 38 OF} UT TE O 
WIMMER = 5 ipo ctp aseiclo's'v.ni os 3 0°0/}118 0 || Painters ........ Ro ceak we 3 0 0} 110 0 
Turners and fitters.......... So 0-0) 2° & O° |) Stove-itters- ....:... 2.04.2... > 0-0) Eo 0 
Bineksmithe:.. v.62... sce eiee OO 210) (Osh GOREVRIRISORS: so... os cic'ie 00s 310 0; 1 5 0 
RCO oo ou eewek ee 2. 0 0 | Tb Gi Ware-workers:.)............. 13° 8:0 1.2820 
Iron-founders .............. 210 0/115 O |} Japanners weve erslelsie «'< oop aaa Orie Sea O 
Iron-moulders ..............| 210 0;|116 O || Engine-drivers and firemen..! 3 0 0; 110 0 
i assistants . ..|018 0/0 5 O'|| Bricklayers................ a. OY Oy Gee 
Tror-dresgers: - os. on 2 8-0} 112 0O-|| Carpenters ................ ds. O: Or 1:10) 0 
SUPOROCO MII che os oc cic oa os Zh Ge OF} BIO Ori Tigbowrere o.oo [2 BeOS. 1070 
Pattern-makers ............ AM. OS). DIR. Ceti GRU ois acs woe cies celieness 12. 9 0:1- BAGO 
Boiler-makers .............. 3 O- O) DIS O|| Storekeepers .............. 1210 0} 110 0 
COppersmitiio:..\...........0. BE BP BOP TAPING oe yew nt « o-ere ea oe oe }116 0/ 0 8 0 
Brassmoulders.............. 3 0 0/110 O|| Trunk-makers ............ | Zh Oy) EFF oO 
Brassfinishers .............. > 3 0;116 O || Canister-makers .......... 3 0 0; 110 0 
oo a. SE ae is 0 0/110 0 | Lead-millers. .............. | JS | ik | Se 
a assistants ........ (1 5 0/0 6 0 I Apprentices: ...........00. i210 OF). 0 & ( 
TE ED Ee CEPT DTP OH IGE oo inca stror se Sonetsw enone | 015 0| O 5 ( 
Plumbers and gasfitters...... (3 0 01110 O| | 
VI.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN SHIP-BUILDING, REPAIRING, ETC. 
Ship-building, Docks, ete. 
PERN orcs alice ta dlav cts wintira tein'e i 7 0. O-) S..Os: OL Ship-joiners....... ..... . csc one 3 0 2 8 0 
LS ne rg 312 0;2 8 O || Marine opticians .......... 300; 2 0 0 
Boiler-makers and riveters ..| 3 8 0}|2410 0 |} Ship’s compasses, sextants, 
Pattern-makers ............ ad 0 012 5 0 and barometer repairers 3 0 0; 2 0 0 
Bolt-screwers .............. Z28 012 0 0 
Sails and Tarpaulins. 
DatInAIOES = iii a sae tee Ge 3 0 0/1 5 O|| Forewomen................ 110 0} 1 0 0 
Tent and tarpaulin makers ..;2 7 0/015 0O|| Womenand girls .......... 019 0; 0 6 O 


' 


Apprentices and boys ...... 018 0,0 5 0 
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VII.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF FURNITURE, BEDDING, ETC. 























Tea Ge Aer rll if 8s. dj £8. d 
Pemen eo noes /410 0|210 0 /|| Window blind makers and | 
WEGCHUMNISGR serc'a tre co cea ersten: Aa. 075  6 | ISEUG 5 once comra is 6 cscs ona ser 1210 0) al ~ 
apprentices ......|015 0|010 0| OGG 365 Sis sine oie ce eas. oe eke: OO.) ae 
Cabinet-makers ........... 3 0 0/110 0 || Venetian-blind makers /210 0; 110 e 
apprentices...1 6 0|0 2 6) ae painters .....2 5 0; 1 5 ¢ 
Polishers ........ceeeeeeee: | 3 0 0;110 0}; Rev olving shutter makers..; 214 0; 110 0 
Be apprentices ...... 11 7 6|0 7 6°'}| Mattress- ‘makers .......00. | 218 0| 110 0 
Chair-makers ............-. 216 0/110 0 || Picture frame makers ...... 400] 115 0 
Chair-fitters: <.........5----- 212 0;1 5 0} Mount-cutters .......... (218 0; 115 0 
Framie-makers............--- |}2 5 0 | 110 0 | Apprentices ............ 11 6 0} 0 G°0 
Wood-carvers ............- 18 0 0/2 0 O|f| Fitters .................. '110 0; 10 0 
Wood-turuers >... 32064 -.9- 210 0/116 0 | GlITtS ree eee 10 0/] 05 0 
Upholsterers........- Siveeieters : 30 o | A 0 0 | uae oe flock hands— |» nea | eT ADO 
C t ane fsa P83 0 1 15 ; | Mz eninge en ee enn | 116 0| 015 0 
arpet hands ....... erect 3 f || See Machinists c2.2-- ee. 
Drapery-cutters ............ 45 0 | 2 2 0j;| Rag-sorters...... Females 1 0 0| 0 17 0 
Forewomen ..........+++++: 1510 SOR el eeban0 | Cloth-cutters...... » | 012 0 | 010 0 
Upholsteresses........-..... |'2 0 01012 6]! Billiard-table makers ...... 13 0 0 | 4 4 
Girls ene eee eeeseie 012 0|0 5 0O}} Apprentices ............ 012 0 
Drapery hands......females 2 0 0) 016 0) Ivory turners........-....-- | 3 0 0 | 2 0 0 
Machinists 0.0.07 » |1 2 6/010 0 | Chinese cabinet-makers ....| 210 0| 015 0 
Seamstresses.....-.....--... lee Os eO mr O ! S, polishers .......... 1115 0} 014 O 
Carpet-sewers ...... Females} 1 5 0,010 0|| os wood-turners ...... | 115 0} 014 0 
Girls eye eee ee s0230 20 10D 6 Oot ; sand-paperers...... 1110 0; 010 0 
VIII.— PERSONS ENGAGED IN PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING ESTABLISHMENTS, ETC. 
RGGUGTS foarte et iomeo 2 0 0 |} Lithographers—continued. | | 
Readers’ assistants .......... 2 0 0|015 O|| Stonepolishersand cleaners) 112 6 | 015 0 
Com Posner, jobbing offices—| ert eae | Artists, ae eae and) OG | Aor 
GUINCyIMED: 7 eee ) | photographers ........ | 
TIN PrOvViersi eres. 2020 LY fas a} Artists’ apprentices ....| 017 6 : e . 
AD PYeENUICeS vane =. a1- 5101-161. ele O On Oe best Cutters 2a = cece ss 216 0| 212-0 
Compositors, newspaper I Varnishers, transferrers, A m0 
offices— (70s MAG bom On on DOUG 3 0 0; 2 
Poremener.. oct: (iW CUS) Feed and fly boys ...... LonOee Osta Ose 0aeO 
Machine compositors....! 43d. to 5d. | | Bookbinders— 
Compositors.2o-n et ' ¥d tols.1d. ver || ~~ Foremen = ...---+++-+++- 500| 200 
Linotype operators...... 3a: 1500 | Rulersec cee ee ele 40s Oxlset 00 
Female type distributors 14d. ens. | Binders ........- Eta ity. ; Fr ; Q a 
| with al- (| Finishers .......------ 0 
lowances. | Forewomen ............ 120 © | 0917 6 
Machinists’ boys ............ 015 0|)0 6 6 Bookservers ....Females} 110 0; 010 0 
Apprentices ean ae sor }1 5 0)010 0} Bookfoiders .... 5, . 4 ; | ‘ 2 , 
aca era ts enna ...|6 0 0|;210 © | rekon ‘pagers, v wire- | 
Journeymen............ 4 0 0/110 0 | “ae packers, &c. neon | ae 
PRIEOVERS ao siete 110 0|014 @emales)..... +--+... 
Apprentices ............ 015 0};0 8 0} Apprentices... .. Males} 1 0 0} 0 7 2 
Stereotypers— .... Females; 0 7 6; O 2 
POremien ........:...-. 6 0 0;310 0 | Boys, messengers, &....}013 6| 0 5 O 
Journeymen ............| 6 0 0} 126 0 (| Paper boxes and bags— 
Electrotypers— u PGPOMNON ee ec 215 0| 210 0 
Journeymen............ (315 O1115 Off Forewomen ...........- 110 O{| O17 6 
PROTAVENG. cosh nc ene tees 4.0 012 0: 0 | Cutters .......... eee 2 0 0 . oo ; 
Lithographers— PRUE Fs cite cincerecietrs 014 0 
Journeymen AE OO 14 00/2 0 0 Girls(boxandbagmakers)| 110 0} 9 2 
FONT OVOWG 6 ne iene sie inal 120 :0/2 0 0 | Apprentices ............ 04 0/),0 2 6 
A DOMERLICES ec cscicn oe 107 0r1- Oe Ga0 } General hands .......... 265 0| 12:6 
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. , Maxi- Mini- | : Maxi- | Mini- 
Occupation. atin: mai. Occupation. muni. | mum. 
1] 
{X.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF VEHICLES, SADDLERY, AND HARNESS. 
Coach-building. 
(& 6.d..|2 ie 0; £8. 0.) me B'S. 
MAEDA i alge, o)c'vid.cicic cere coe 4 0 0/210 O/|| Trimmers.................. 3 0 0; 115 0 
Bodymakers .......... merece 30 0 | £46: Gal Paes ee kw. sce 8 00;100 
Wheelwrights .............. 8 00/115 0 : NAVE CUTTING ios 5 oc cc cc ae 25 0| 116 O 
BlACKSMIGNS «2.0.22... oe 3 0 0/110 O || Spoke turners’............. 2 60:1 248; 30 
U2) 1 FORGO REO CES aSArCaSe 110 0 | 0.10 70 Hileierovere® oi. oo cc ccc cee 110 0; 015 O 
Vicemen.......... Naietien oat 2 8 0|1 5 O|] Apprentices .............. 100} 0 5 0 
Saddlery and Harness. 
PROMNON | 55s s.5.civc cosas coe 40 0]210 0 | Machinists: :.:............0. 200/115 0 
Saddle-makers .............. 210 0/110 Oj} Female hands.............. 115 0/; 0 7 6 
Harness-makers ............ 3 0 0/115 O|| Improvers ................ 1 2 6; 010 O 
Collar-makers .............. 3 0 0/1 1 Oj Apprentices .............. 017 6| 05 0 
Strap hands ............ ieeaei 2 40 O42 75 05) | 
Making and Repairing Bicycles. 
POMOMBOR (625. doisccadics en 3 0 0/210 0]; Tyre and wheel makers ....|2 7 6| 15 O 
2G Ls REN ee Bee Ol LS Qt OMB neice seas sce als colds es 200;150 
CRUG ee kes 210 0/110 0 
X.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN THE PRODUCTION OF Lieut, Furt, HEAT, ETC. 
Electric Light Works. ; 
MOROHION 55s oso 5k ec etatest | 5 0 0|3 O 0} Electricians........ eke es (310 0 | 20 0 
TODINOOIS 20a os ceo Eel 410 0|210 0 | Installing workmen ........ }210 0) 200 
Gas Works. 
ROromen 35 See ee ee 16 0 0{810 O|{ Main-layers................ (215 0/{ 116 O 
Stokers and Firemen........ 1218 0 2 2 O/|j Service-layers.............. 215 0; 116 QO 
SP era rLs spo 13 6 0/2 8 0 | HOMpIENters <5... os. 5. 1112 0 eens 
Flumberte..... 3 LRG 1215 0 | 2 5 OO] 
Fuel. 
Sawyers and yardsmen...... 3 0. 0 | 110 0 | MOS oars ana ee 11 0 0 0 5 O 
eis ce ee | 2-5 0/110 0] | 
XI.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN MISCELLANEOUS TRADES. 
Baskets and Wickerware, Mats and Matting. 
Mat and matting makers ....} 110 0{1 0 0 {| Basket-makers’ apprentices 
‘ ee (boys)} 012 0/0 7 O and boys...-.... Sats cree ene | 05 0 
Basket-makers.............. 00j)1 0 Oj 
Box and Packing Case Making. 
BE ees isk - dance sue 3 0 0/210 0 || Machinists ................ |2 8 0 | 110 0 
RII a's ocd o's kis «os 0" 210 0|110 0} Apprentices................ (010 0! 0 7 6 
tk ed Bones inbogia. @ O } 9.10 Ome: oo ieaatses- ct. ol. 1018 0} 0 5 O 
Broom-making. 

Broom-makers.............. 2 5 0(110 0 | Broom-sewers.............. | 200/115 8 
Assistants and apprentices a tO: 0} 0: 6.0 srbarh oe ei oe oc. ss 1-8 6) 0:5 6 
Brush-makiig. 

JSOUTNCYIDEN occ cs cvcdivcs cue 3 0 0{1 5 0}! Boys and apprentices ...... 011 0 | 09 0 

Wemnals NOAM: xs sonc's 555 vo +s | 015 0;0 4 0 | | 
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XI. —PERSONS ENGAGED IN MISCELLANEOUS TrRADES—continued. 


Chemicals, Drugs, Patent Medicines, &c. 














£0 S70. |e 8. Ost £ s.d.| £ s. d. 
Foromen ai-ecc cece naeee = 4 0 0/|2 6 O |] Bottle washers ...........- '1 0 Oj 012 6 
Manufacturers ......0¢-++--: 27 611 0 Off Packers .......-csccccsece }2 5 0 | 014 0 
Choemista 7. -30-- -s ee eee es 210 0/1 0 O}| Forewomen................ 210 0| 015 O 
;,. wmprovers ......-. 15 0.0 7 6 || Bottlers and labellers' 
Lead burners and platinum | Females} 015 0| 0 4 0 
MNON Breer ieeleteei eee stern 214 0|/1 2 O | Packers:...-.-;--- y 100; 0 6 O 
Acid makers ...........2.--- 2 5 01110 O || Manufacturing hands ......! 010 0} 0 6 0 
Cooperage. 
Coopers .......cccesseereees $3 0 0 | 115 O || Machinists ...............- (20 0/1 016 0 
Apprentices ...........--+-: | 1 2 08 0} | 
Dye Works. 
IDVCRSee ce eee eee eo: /210 0{1 7 6 || Feather and glove cleaners, 
Pressers (males) ........---- 2 5 0;110 0 | OOM sie ae ee aie — 40; 0 2 6 
3 (females) ......---- sheet baat ba) 
agen 
MIXCIS ieee eee ae Oo Ot lao a PACK CYS ease ie satel is s/s (115 0; 1 0 0 
Cartridge fillers ..........-. | 270:0 2120 0 | i ea boOurers tes ee }118 O0| 110 O 
Florists. 
Florists and shop assistants | | co crore eee | 
Females} 1 2 6|0 5 9 |} | 
Glass Bottle Works. 
FRoremenar eee eee 4 0 0|3 0 O|| Finishers .............-.... 317 O 110 O 
Glass-blowers: ......-..:.-+-: ates aH) | 110 0 || Apprentices ...........-.. 115 0 010 0 
Packers ee ee le OO iS Cimia nb aa ococanguoscucsuS 015 0 0 6 0 
Ornamental Glass Works. 
Cutters and silverers ......-- 1/3 0 0|2 0 0 | Stencil cutters (boys and | 
Bevellers) ----- 3 s-ce-e- =| 3.0 +0 | AMO On) girls) ere ee 08s 0; 0 5 O 
Glaziers encores see 1210 0/110 O || Boys........-..--..s0+ oe: 1205 0750550 
@artersen ee ee 12 0 0[110 01] 


Hairdressing and Wig Making. 





























Hairdressers and Wigmakers| 3 9 0|1 0 0 || Hair-frame makers (females)| 1 1 0| 0 5 O 
Hair-frame makers........-.! 1110 0j]0 5 O|l } 
Laundries (Steam and Hand). 

Wash-house hands (males) ..| 2 5 0| 015 | Starchers (females) ........ [Piee SerO st Ole O20 
Packers (males) ........---> | 2 2 0/1 0 Oj Machine ironers (females) ..;1 0 0} 0 9 0 
IOVS ee cre ise es 010 0|0 7 O |} Calender hands a ..|010 O0| 0 8 0 
Carters (males)--......----- |2 5 0|}010 0 |*Shirt and collar ironers| 

ee ata (1/1 0 0/010 O}|| (females) .........----- 20 0; 018 O 
Washers (females) -.....-. { \(4]- to 2/- per day) '*Starch ironers...... Females} 1 6 0; 0138 0 
Sorters and packers (females)) 110 0/0 8 0} *Plain ironers ...... ae 018 0 | Oni2en0 
Folders (females)............ 015 0}0 6 O ji Hangers-out .............. 013 0; 010 0 

* Ironers are paid by piece-work, washers by the day ; other branches by weekly wage. 
Paper-making. 
Sorters and classers ........ OB (ip etiayh. ee ali Es) wy ats GAR Sana oadaone (2510 On| sO. be 20 
Beatermen.........+--++-++: 210 0|1 5 0} TARDOULOIB. 2 fence eG Oc Onl Srn0 
Rag boilers and cuttermen ..} 118 0| 0 15 0 || Paper sorters (females) ....| 015 0 010 O 
ainee rae Making. 

@ALVCULEIS eee eee rhe ANY] | ; ap | Upholsterers .............. 110 0{ 10 0 
Blacksmiths:=:-30 -<.-c ee Peo Onl DOYS oor cclassae suis 010 ¢ | 0 6 0 
Fitters ..........eeeee sees, Oe te 0 ea ; 0 Machinists (females)....... 10 0; 010 0 
Painters cscjscce cee teenies 10 0,/010 0 | 


se se —Ee 
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XI.—PrERsons ENGAGED IN MISCELLANEOUS TRADES—continued. 


Photography. 





£ 8.d.j£ s. di £s. d.) £8. d. 

NSS Re | £30 212: 0: Dt Bee oe oe, 2 5 0; 017 6 

eT 210 | 1 0 0O || Retouchers (females) ...... 115 0 012 6 

ee 1 0 0;0 7 6) Printers Sento 11 5 0/050 

SORQGMGRIOPE . os 252s cece 3 5 0;110 0 |) Spotters A sneer 112 6; 0 6 O 

wine-etehers ..........6..-.. 215 0O 110 0 | Sorters ee err 0786! 056.90 
DOMAINS ong conc ences ect 80 012 0 oO] 


Portmanteaus and Bags. 
Bag-makers .................13 0-0] 110. 0)! Blacksn niths and japanners..(115 0! O15 6 


aa assistants ...... 110 0|016 O || Machinists (females)........ 1 40; 0 60 
AMPPOVONS 2. 2.50.5 feces ccc: ‘l32" 610 7 6 | 
Trunk and portmanteau| | | 

AION Fa sete es eee 13 0 Ol110 0 ] 


Rope Works. 


AO SOC COTA OO BALA at 410 0/4 0 0 || Handspinners ............./2 5 0/ 110 0 
Hove. AVON occ cseles co. BST tae “ | pies: ea ee 110 0 | 018 0 
BOCMOIB Yoo ee 12 0 0/110 } Jenny boys ................ } 0 15 0 6 0 
Rubber Works. 
SOULBCFMON: . 2. ones ccc ccs. fie. 0 O42 0) O lp Bowe. Sot ok oe fl 0 0} 010 0 
nee Machines, Pianos, &e. 
SRN NO og ae ees Ot [4 0 | 3 10 4 | Apprentices and boys ...... 1 0 0 | 0 5 0 
Cb Pe peek ero | 5 0 0 | 2 0 || Stringers and spinners ....|1 5 0! 010 0 
TIONS 55 Ob ee ela | $12 0} 1 0 0 || Packers and fitters- -up...... iS $ 01.110 0 
Demeirete 3. 6 oto oot esc: 400 | 1.267 | | 
Soap and Candle Works. 
Stearine and candle makers..| 210 0/1 4 0 OG 5.” "OREN S ahey a 110 0/ 010 0O 
MONOD, 6 ooo ae vs Sea PO” MN I oo hee og ats i ss sss. 015 0! 0 5 0 
Soap-boilers ........ 4++e+2+-| 3 0 0/116 O || Packers (females) .......... 1 0 0} 0 6 0 
yr ee 1 0 |.0' 5 II } 
T'cbacco and Cigarettes. 
ee, A ee 15 0 Of2 15 0: {) Pinisherg.... ...........;. 215 Of; 110 
Cutting-room hands ........ 210 O11 @ O | Cigarette machinists ...... $10 0} 115 0 
General hands .............. |} 2 5 0/1 0 O}) Boys—General work... ----016 Of} 0 5 0 
gc a 13 0 0 | 1 5 Q|| Forewomen................ 1/110 0] 015 0 
cen nic Ee | 1 5 0/012 0 |) Stemmers (females)........ ;1 0 0; 010 0 
6. ee 3 5 0/1 2 0} Coverers age AAA (118 O; 015 O 
_ See 210 0/012 0 || Cutting-room hande(lemales) 1 0 0} 010 0 
Plug-coverers .............. 12 5 01015 oO 
Cigarette Making. 
Machine-hands (females) ....;014 0|0 7 O/{) Filling and closing, &c. 
Cigarette-makers ,, 1 40/016 0O| (females) ............. 08 9; 0 5 0 
Mouth-piece makers (fen ales) 016 6|012 6)| Packers (females) .......... i017 0}; 0 7 O 
Umbrella-making. 
ee i eee 12 5 0 [OpRR PO PRS oe poe es eee 1 5 0 | 010 0 
| ; 
Watch-making, Jewellery, ete. 
}£ 8 d.|£s8. dj | £s. dj £8. d. 
Watchmakers .-......:..... |5 0 0/110 O || Gemcutters .............. 800/290 0 
x apprentices 910 010 & Ot Biawaver ~......c..2-.... | 5 0 0] 20 0 
JOWRTIW avs iho ae da 0 0 sin ein Cae a See eee.” ee ee 1 7 6] O17 6 
apprentices........|;010 0 | eae Electroplaters.............. 4 0 0 1h 08 
Instrument-makers.......... 18 0 O11 26 Burnishers (females)........ 140 0; 10-9 
Opies “Sis. Sass ae ee O:}-1 10-0: Bemis se 017 6| 0 5 0 
Pos joc vscsemsietxineee 1215 0O/}1 D 0} Oe Rees 
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XL— PERSONS ENGAGED IN MISCELLANEOUS TRADES—continued. 


Coal-mines. 


The rates of pay given here were those ruling in 1898 for work actually done. It does not follow 
that the miners and other hands were able to secure anything like regular employment at these 























rates. NORTHERN MINES. || SOUTHERN MINES. 
per ton. | per ton. 
MiIRQUS too siaee teres ninei ee © 3 210 8 O|| Mmers....... ............/0 2 0) © 210 
per day. per day. 
26 05) £8: ds. || £<6 4¢| £€ aa. 
Overmen (underground) ....| 013 0 | 010 0 || Overmen (underground)....;013 0) 0 10 0 
Deputy overmen............| 0 9 6|90 8 6 || Deputy overmen .......... 09 0; 0 8 6 
Shiftmett, .c-ce ey eees /0 8 6|9 8 O| Shiftmen...............--. 08 6| 0 7 6 
ONSCULOTS racer ieee ce teteei cote 07 010 6 O| Onsetters ............--.. 07 6; 0 7 0 
BanksmMeny cise 0 7 0|0 6 6]| Banksmen .........:...... 06 6; 0 6 0 
Screenmen and boys ........ 0 7 0|0 38 O|| Sereenmen ..........-.0++ 06 6; 0 6 0 
MGCDANING = coe aecc cuits cae 012 0/0 8 61} Mechanics .,.......--.200- 012 6; 0 8 6 
ENGiBOGIB eee ee eee 012 6/0 9-0 || Bnugimeers ..........+,.-.. 012 0; 0 8 0 
Engine-drivers ............-- 09 0 eee Enginc-drivers ....-....... 09 0! 0 8 0 
Enginemen and firemen ....|0 7 6|0 6 6) Enginemen and firemen ....;0 8 0| 0 6 0 
Screen-overmen ...........- 0 7 6|0 7 O || Screen-overmen .......... Sic ory 
Overmen (overground) ...... 012 0/011 O |, Overmen (overground) ; esce | cece 
Locomotive-engine drivers ..| 0 11 0 | 010 0 | Locomotive-engine drivers. .| 011 0; 0 9 O 
; stokers ..|0 8 0/0 6 6| o stokers...,0 $8 0); 0 7 90 
Pigtelavers eens sere cre 0 8 6/0 6 61] Platelayers ................ 09 0! 0 7 O 
PUPrBSMOMION 21.06 ces oie 0 8 0/0 7 0} Furnacemen .............. 07 0; 0 6 O 
Harness-makers ............| 9 8 0 .... || Harness-makers...........- 0 8 0| 0 7 6 
PIOMEES Goce 10 4 0|0 3 0O/}|| Pickers ...............-..-- 0 6 6 BAe 
Wihemlere (feet ae to Ome 7anOnieOn 5. nOFl eWinCelers scm eiere err 08 0; 0 6 6 
Water-bailers <2 .....<--04-- 0 7 010 6 6G |) Water-batlers.........--.---: Ots7 67a 6 26 
Horee-drivers ©... ...-..05:5..65. O6n-G6.) O15 07 ||P Orse-Gri Vere --7-cicie 7-7-1 - 0 7 6| 0 6 0 
StabiemMen:cc secre ees 0 8 0/0 7 6 || Stablemen .......-.....-.. O77 8807 | Om ase 
LIS DOUNPORS cern eiien ec ee OGG tOm Oa Os ll DROOUTCIS tee. setae creo cae 066); 0 6 O 
OPE Tre Ear ch nial Stee oop DOGE 07 6|0 7 O|| Flatters ......-.......-... 07 6; 0 6 0 
PLTAUROIB aoa see erie er 076356)|-0 304i Prappersacasshccee- ss Ore 0 |peOnce 6 
Boye) eae hee Quban0n| (Ome? oul oBovses seca oe eee 05 6] 0 8 & 


Nors.—-The Union rules fix 43} hours as the maximum working hours per week for miners. The 
actual time worked during 1898 did not average more than 32 hours for miners and 45 hours for 
mechanical trades. 

Silver-mines, Broken Hili District. 














Underground— per day.) per day. {| Mechanics and surface | per day. | per day. 
: £s. d.| £8. d,!| hands— £ 8. do} £s..d. 
Dig DOPIRGN scores tere 010 0 Soe Assay Office Assistants...0 7 6) 0 38 6 
Juhl le le Ge ag aOOORGUAEOSS 09 O Boilermakers .......... 1010 6; 0 9 O 
Brace and platmen........ 0 8 4 Blacksmitns -...------.- 010 6| 0 8 4 
(LYMGKCRB IC) occ ee eee 0 7 6 08H GanD ODOC UUGOOODG 0 56 0| 0 2 6 
Boiler cleaners.......-.. DiS e245 | wees 
ane Pye @arpentersoe. ce 010 6; 0 8 4 
baci i lo 9 0 | Electricians ...... Bocuse 010 6; 0 8 4 
Gvusher feeders .......... 08 4 iad Engine-drivers,stationary} 0 9 0| 0 8 0 
nil nana vag pai et ten MIE COED TALEO Cc ri ding F O10 0 
Oo 5 Prem COOONDOOUnD an 0 8 4 " spheanarsie So ; 
Ap locomotive), 0 10 0 wa 
Fitters ......000.0cee0 | 010 6| 0 9 0 
Chioridising— | | FireMen 23-2 -1205 6 > }0 8 4] 
Firemen sino coe eee 09 O Fettlers (Foundry) ...... 10 9 O 
Y 4) 3) 7 Reo Comore ODT Ge 0 8 4 Furnacemen (Foundry). | O°EO 07} 
Crusher feeders .......... 08 4 | Horse-drivers .......... O37S:50 | ae 
LADOUEOIS eee a (nO) GGnne eee 
BI oGhintOh si cans ice 010 6| 0 8 4 
Leaching— Masons and bickiayers..| 010 6| 0 9 0 
Precipitators ............ 08 4 Moulders (Foundry) ..:.; 010 0; 0 9 O 
PSOGBOTE oo nce ree 0 8 4 Saw-sharpeners ........ 010 O AD 
OWN oc eee ee 0 8 4 
Stablemen .............. 0 8 4 | 
Tramway Traffic— 1) SPueeeeis oo. cso | 010 6 | 
PROMO oe eee 08 0 FEINGUAIENE oe tea | 910 90 | 
GUase ccc sees: 0 8 0 Pattern-makers ........ | 010 6 | 
GONGBIE s..2 5 ase 0 9 O 








Norg.—The whole of the above figures represent the amount paid per shift of eight hours, and 
overtime is paid for at the same rate. 





——__-_—_—_ — - —_- — — 
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Occupation. Maximum. Minimum. | Average. 
XI.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN MISCELLANEOUS TRADES—continued. 
Railways and Tramways. 
per annum. per annum. per annum. 
Salaried Staff)— | fe. 0d. | £ s. d. £ 8s. d. 
Station-masters .................. 400 0 0 150 0 0 21410 4 
Officers-in-charge ................ 220 0 0 130 0 0 150 0 94 
Night Officers .................0.. 185 0 0 | 10 00 | 13414 gt 
yr a ee | 200 0 0 60 0 0 124 7 8 
SLES C agRPR re eee ie epee nS nin 500 0 O 125 0 0 195 10 63 
AICIION CAOTEG 55 ois ccs oon ce dee sie sos | 120 0 0 30 0 0 | 213 54 
per day. per day. per day. 
(Wages Staff)*— l 
Locomotive Engine-drivers........ 015 0 011 0 013 8 
a BAPEMON Ge rcs 010 0 0 8 0 0 9 6 
A HICOQNOIS 44.5% .66 cna 0 7 0 0 2 6 0 5 8 
UPURT Ss sree ee ee | 10s. 6d. to 11s. 010 0 010 6 
URED slic ceisler entre tate ee | 010 8 010 0 010 6 
POONA 5 Sos ar eeteretet 9s. to 9s. 6d. 0 8 O 0 8 7 
Boijler-makers ..............-0.00. | 10s. to 10s. 6d. OnE. +] 010 0% 
Boiler-makers’ Assistants.......... 07 6 O°B: 8. 4 0 7 2 
MEUMAOPS er ett aA erate ee 10s. 6d. to 11s. 2d. 010 O 010 4% 
EUMORGMNGRS oS 2 ss ge ee os cc ccc. | 0°32 010 0 | 010 8} 
cao ne GEE EE OT PET ae 7s. to 7s. 6d. 0 6 8 07 8 
RO eR Sea ie ey 010 8 0 9 6 | 0 9113 
Pattern-makers .................. 0. T1-.0 010 0 0 10 104 
On Pere ere 010 0 0 9 2 0 9 7% 
Carriage and Waggon Builders ....| 010 6 010 0 010 0% 
Carriage and Waggon Examiners .. | 9s. to 10s. 0 8 0 0 9 43 
Se = RS 011 0 0.9.0 | 0 9 7; 
RRMNRE. CSL Sate Pe ra cae. cs 010 0 0 8 0 0 9 2 
Stationary Engine-drivers ........ 8s. to 8s. 8d. 0 7 6 0 8 31 
ME SA Po SEN 0 9 6 0 6 G 0 7 i 
MMM cy Nise Sess eh u Tbk ees 7s. 6d. to Ss. 0 6 6 0 6 74 
Si. 5, Re SEE Pat erp 09 0 0 7 0 | 0 8 33 
TRI i oat sacs See eee TO 011 0 | 8-054 0 9113 
Assistant Guards ................ 0 8 6 | 08 0 Me as 
POPU aie > ois a Fdarcsdalie ORO aM 0 8 0 0 6 0 07 0 
oor Porters. sé: 55 ee eel 0 5 0 0 2 6 | 0 3 104 
ce nT Pe oo et a 011 6 | ay fae 0 8 6 
piel gn i SET Ee er 09 0 v7: D 0 7 8& 
GRR ONN Sooo occ co os co 09 0 | 0 8 6 0 811 
RRMON gc eepetencie cama ween cae O72 6 0 6 6 0 7 52 
RING 55g od onc tec cae 0 7 6 { 0 6 6 | 069 





* These are the ruling maximum and minimum rates. There are, however, a few rates both below 
and above these, but they are governed by exc eptional circumstances. 


——— —- eameepe — = —— is . even Pelco =e 














| | | 
reer | Maxi- | Mini- || Sele | Maxi- Mini- 
Occupation. | mum. | mum. Cocupstion. mum. | mum. 
' J 
Shipping. 
per month, per month. 
(ete a: (Se a, 1S e@ ad)t aod 
First Officers (Steamers) ..../15 0 0110 0 0 1 NA ee ae ee a 8 0 0 er 
= (Sailing Vessels 8 0 0/;610 O La eae 7 0 0 5 0 0 
Second Officers (Ste samers)....12 0 0/10 O O || Seamen (Steamers) ........ Nan | TO i el BD ae 
(Sailing Vessels| 60-015 0 0 * (Sailing Vessels). . 40 0! 8310 O 
Third Officers (Steamers) . -10 0 0} 8 O O}f Trimmers.................. 6 0 0 ote 
Chief Engineers ............ 25 0 0 |20 0 0 || SeaCooks ................ 12-0. 0-|-5 6 0 
Second Engineers .......... 18 0 0/16 O 0 || Chief Stewards ............ 12 00/10 0 O 
Third Engineers ............ 15 0 0/14 0 0. Assistant Stewards ........ 5 00; 3 0 @ 
Fourth Engineers .......... 12 0 0} 
per hour. per hour. 
Wharf Labourers and Wharf Labourers and Lum-! 


RAMOS E svc e512 ais 575% 010/90 011} pers (Overtime) .... ..... 0:21 61 0 1-0 
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Maxi- | Mini- | Maxi- Mini- 


Occupation. Occupati 
cur mum. | mum. coupation. mum. | mum. 


XI.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN MISCELLANEOUS TRADES--continued. 


Shipptiug—continued. 
per week. 


Wharf Labourers and Lumpers (constant hands) .............0 eee e eee cece eees 265 OJ 2 2 0 
per hour, per hour. 
Coal Lumpers ..... Pe ete a La On) biiete | Coal Lumpers (overtime) ..|0 3 0 


Noté.—The rates quoted for steamers are those paid by owners belonging to the Steamship Owners’ 
Association of Australasia. Some owners of small steamers pay lower rates, and on ships trading 
with the islands and foreign parts the monthly rates paid to seamen range from £3 15s. to £3. 





Coaching. 
per week. per week, 
Carters and Trollymen ...... | 2 0 0/116 O [| Grooms.................... EO Oe Oe 
Drivers (Licensed) .......... 1115 0/]1 0 O/}| Omnibus Drivers .......... 12 0 90 O50 
Marriergicce acre fear sire: 12 5 0j);2 0 0 | 
Attendance and Service. 
per week. per week. 
Males— £s. d.) £ 8s. d. |{ Females— 28-7025) oe Sen G. 
SATMCN aries ee 15 0;015 O Barmaidsi se. 336s ease pleco Oc OnlomO 
BUGLErS ei eect eee | nO On Ona Del COOKS eerste cree as 1 5 0; 015 0 
Coachmen’ ..........+-.. |1 5 0/012 6] General Servants........|012 6| 0 8 O 
COOKS cnet cee ZO Orla Om.O7) House and Parlour Maids 012 0; 010 O 
Dairymen .............. 015 0;012 6 Paundresses 2.353.576 PO Ose O21 5.20 
Gargenerserts rye (1 0 0/;012 6 }| INUPSCMIRICNS crear ee 08 0} 0 6 O 
Gardeners’ Labourers ...012 0|;010 0) WALUFESROS cnn tose ois 014 0; 018 0 
Scullerymen .........-...915 0;010 0 | 
Walters occas tees 1 ONRO)0el5e Oat} 








Norre.—Board and lodging is provided in addition to the wages quoted, except in the case of 
waitresses, where board only is provided. 


Shop Assistaits. 


Males a | |; Females— | 
Butchers ar. aie ere cleo 'e 2107 07/0 1003 MALINGrs qa ce ses 13 0 0| 015 0 
DYAPCIS ro series cians 315 0/110 Oj} DTADCISiiesie Sie ress 12 0 0; 1 5 Q 

A CJUNIOPS) acters 1 5 0/015 O|| Re (Juniors) -.4.0's. bree) | 012 0 
Grocers acess es B10 041 105-0) |!) meeGenerall cases ace es 110 0} 010 0 
Ironmongers............ 310 9|110 O|| GirlSakone cc eater ie cies O25 01s Oma eeo 
General inc siecle cts ees or (Oe On| eee 10s Os) | | 
SOVE er iccrsieiecieme cic scl OF0m 0; One Onl) 





Nore.—At the Abattoirs butchers are paid by piecework, and when in full employment are able 
to earn over £7 per week, out of which they have each to pay an assistant. In butchers’ shops three 
meals a day are provided. 

In some shops, assistants (male and female) are, in addition to the wages here quoted, provided 
with a midday meal, and, when working late, with tea. 


Municipal Employees (City). 





OXVGTSCCTS ict etee ie teers 3 0 0);2 8 0O}| Inspectors of Timber ......(3 0 0 
Timekeepers... 26 656s cane 2415 0 .... || House Inspectors .......... 12 8 0 eer 
EMg@ineers ......--..cecccees 410 0183 5 O |\*Park Hangers .............. 28 0; 2 5 86 
WHGMEN . 5. co's 0 -'o1n0 se wvee 910 012 2 0 |*Watchmen:-.... 3... 6... 29 O| AOC 
MASONS enc casa = a sicea cere |214 0 We onl (RAL sce syeiasctersiacrae sr aeais | 210 0 ore 

Ug ert) ics 1 BEES CCIC OOO nor 3°60 01.28 O 1 MemenRers:.....20..-.- 5.01 2 8 04 
Carpenters.......2-.esceeeee 3 0 0,214 O}| Tar-pavers and Asphalters..; 2 2 0 Sate 
Ganversins. pore see es 3 6 0/12 8 O |} Street Cleaners ............ ara) 110 0 
EADOULETE ee cc as eee. 22 0| .... || Metal Gatherers....... eeealieeeLOe AnCL 
Carters .ccccccc cece awe Tt OUT Ome | 





* Working 7 days per week. 
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| | 
Maxi- | Mini- } 





Maxi- | Mini- 


Occupation mum. | mum. Ccempation. mum. | mum. 
| | 
| | ee 
a pa ee Ett | ne i 


XI.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN MISCELLANEOUS 'TRADES—continued. 


Fire Brigade Employees (City ). 


per annum. per annum. 


| £ | £ | £ £ 
POPOMRN Seo 182 | 172 | occ Seabee cee | 160 | w2r12 
Assistant Officers .......... 162 ..-+ || Prokpliiaoem ..:........... | 106 : 
Agricultural and Pastoral Pursuits. 
per week. per week. 
®oundary Riders............ 017 6{015 O}| Farm Labourers .......... 015 0; 012 6 
Bush Carpenters ............ £5 OORT Oy) Miers. ei os ook ces. 015 0; 010 0 
Cooks (Station) ............ lL 5 0(.017 6 
| per 100 sheep, || | 
MORMOES Son een 1 0 0[017 6] | 
per annum. I] per annum. 
| £ £ | £ | £ 
Married Couples (wife, cook)..| 70 6 || heckanen. wk kt eee 50 40 
a5 (husband, cook) 75 70 =j| Vignerons ................| 40 | 35 








Norr.—Except in the case of shearers, board and lodging, or rations, are provided in addition to 
the rates quoted. 











TRADE UNIONS. 


The subject of Trade Unionism has been dealt with by legislation in 
only one instance in this colony—the Trade Union Act of 1881. This 
measure enacts that the purposes of any trade union shall not be deemed 
to be unlawful, so as to render its members liable to criminal prosecu- 
tion for conspiracy or otherwise, merely because they are in restraint of 
trade ; nor for such a reason shall any agreement or trust be rendered 
void or voidable. It is declared that nothing in the Act shall enable 
any Court to entertain any legal proceeding instituted with the object 
of directly enforcing or recovering damages for the breach of agreements 
between the members of a trade union, concerning the conditions upon 
which they shall transact business, employ, or be employed, or for the 
payment of subscriptions or penalties to the union, or for applica- 
tion of the funds to certain specified purposes; but at the same 
time the Act is not to be deemed to make such agreements unlawful. 
Neither the Friendly Societies Act nor the Companies Act is to 
apply to trade unions, nor can the unions be registered under either 
of those Acts. Provision is made, however, for the registration of 
trade unions under the present Act, provided always that if one of 
the purposes of such trade union be unlawful the registration shall be 
void. The Registrar of Friendly Societies is appointed, Registrar 
of Trade Unions, and provisions are made for the appointment of 
trustees, treasurers, etc., for the establishment of rules, the preparation 
of annual returns, dissolution or amalgamation, change of name, and 
other matters. The term “Trade Union” is defined to mean ‘“‘any combi- 
nation, whether temporary or permanent, for regulating the relations 
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between workmen and employers, or between workmen and workinen, 
or between employer and employers, for imposing restrictive conditions 
on the conduct of any trade or business, whether such combination 
would or would not, if this Act had not been passed, have been deemed 
to have been an unlawful combination by reason of some one or more of 
its purposes being in restraint of trade.” Few of the trade unions 
have complied with the provisions of the Act relative to returns; conse- 
quently particulars in regard to their membership cannot be given with 
any accuracy. 

Only one union for the purpose of regulating the mutual relations of 
workmen and employers has so far been registered. The unions have in 
all other cages been. established for the promotion of the interests of one 
class or the other. Under the provisions of the Act 165 unions had been 
registered up to the end of 1899, of which 8 were societies promoted 
by employers and 156 by workmen, while one union ineluded_ both: 
employers and employees. Many ot these unions are not now im 
existence ; but it is impossible to say how many remain at the present 
time, as the Registrar has been unable to reach a large number of the 
societies. Of the 165 unions registered, only the following thirty-four 
supplied the statutory return of their operations, the period covered 
being in the majority of instances twelve months, while a few returns 
cover only periods of six months or three months :— 





| Amount of Disburse- | Amount of 


2 ; ~ 
= | Receipts | 7 
“ opyens Date of last | Funds at | a | ments Funds 
Name of Union. | Per E area | during SE 1 of 
Balance-sheet.| beginning | ; during at end of 
| of aerial period. 
Ji savu. 


period. period. 











| | | 
Barrier Branch of the Amalgamated, |£ ¢ di £ gs. d| £€ 8. ad} £ 8. d. 

Miners’ Association-——-Broken Hill) 30 June, 1899|1,129 16 11) 761 7 3) 444 16 : 5 0 
Federated Seamen’s Cnion of Aus-' 


t 

a" 
cs 
ty 
fons) 
ee 


tralia-—-New South Wales Branch! 1 July, 1899/2,167 14 4] 912 210) 326 14 7|2,753 2 7 
Coal Miners’ Mutual Protection Asso- | 
ciation of the Western District..| 2July, 1897) 3917 1); 1217 6 100 8 4| 52 6 3 


Australasian Association of Operative 

















Plasterers, New South Wales ..; 31 May, 1897) 41 12 5| 517 9| 1217 5| 3412 9 
Sydney Lithographic Society........ 30 Sept., 1896) 1613 6) 49 12 9) 44 7 6 2118 ® 
New South Wales Amalgamated Rail- | 

way and Tramway Service Asso- | 

CHORE cererc en eerie 31 Mar., 1899} 606 2 5| 262 9 6) 234 6 8} 684 5 3 
Operative Sailmakers’ Trade and | 

Burial Society of Sydney ...... 31 Dec., 1898) 19512 7) 24 410) 16 9 3) 203 8 2 
Gas Stokers’ Protective Association... 9 Dec., 1898} 8 6 2) 99 610) 98 2 9) 910 3 
Sydney Progressive Society of Car- | 

penters and Joiners............| 31 Dec., 1896) 342 5 7| 2914 8} 8618 7 28 6 8 
New South Wales Locomotive Engine | | 

Drivers’, l‘iremen’s, and Cleaners’ 

ASBOIQGLONS =: ciesyoccce po icc: «oleic 31 Dec., 1896|1,365 6 0| 45414 4) 391 15 9 1,428 4 7 
Operative Bricklayers’ Trade Society 

of New South Wales .......... 22 May, 1899} 798 7 4; 3710 1) i114 3 824 8 2 


Friendly Trade Society of Iron- 











| 

moulders of New South Wales..' 30 Sept., 1808 333 13 10} 24119 3) 11510 9} 460 2 4 
United Labourers’ Protective Society | 

of Sydney ......--.. +--+. eee: 24May, 1897) 68 4 7) 6512 0) 117 5 0) 1611 7 
ALMA vaMaved DHOCICLY or Carpenters | | | 

eS es ek ee a ee — Sept., 1899} 294 9 7/1,05618 6} 95410 5) 39617 8 
Newcastle Coal Trimmers’ Union .. 28 Sept., 1896) ...... 34 6 6 2111 5| 1215 1 
Sydney Coal Lumpers’ Union ...... — Sept., 1399] 579 18 2| 11410 0] 11410 0} 57918 2 
Amalgamated Society of Journeymen | 

Tailors of New South Wales ....| 26 Dec., 1898} 72 3 2) 1016 3 S18 2] 777 Fs 


j 


en Ean 


v 
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Amount of . Disburse- | Amount 
Waino dt tiaion | Date of last | Funds at ptt / ments of Funds 
aie : |Balance-sheet.| beginning iod | during at end of 
fof petiod.| “PROC. | period. period. 
New South Wales Operative Bakers’ £s.d)/ £84) £58.d|) £5. 4. 
7 a | ne a ee 31 Mar., 1899} 187 1011} 1511211) 141 15 5| 197 8 5 
Masters and Engineers of Harbour 
and River Steamers of New | | 
MOUth Wales .....0.s ccc cece: 28 Dec., 1896} 898 8 5] 308 O 4; 23214 9] 97314 0 
New South Wales Typographical 
MORAN Cais Cosi cice cere e cre 31 Dec., 1897/1,207 5 0} 4711811) 453 1 5/1,226 2 6 
Colliery Employés’ Federation, Nor- | 
thern District, New South Wales! 31 Dec., 1898|/2,210 19 11/3,363 6 6/3,02816 3 2,550 10 2 
Builders’ and Contractors’ Associa-| | 
tion of New South Wales ...... 31 Dec., 1896; 573 710) 286 210} 348318 8 51512 0 
Journeymen Coopers’ Society of New| | 
South Wales .................. 30 June, 1899} 220 5 6) 614 0} 412 8 29929 7 8 
Barrier Ranges Engine Drivers’ and | | | 
Firemen’s Association-—Broken| | 
LoL ARO Cente I eAire coment 31 Dec., 1897; 7312 2| 1861410! 7511 3] 18415 9 
Australian Fishermen’s Benefit and | 
Protective Society.............. | 7 Jan., 1899} 114 2 6 / 49 1413 O| 11614 ¢& 
Colliery Engine Drivers’ Association) 31 Dec., 1897; 10 811) 201211) 2818 3' fb BRS 
United Licensed Victuallers’ Asso-| 
ciation of New South Wales ....| 31 Jan., 1897) 128 611} 804 8 7} 86318 2) 6817 4 
United Boilermakers’ and Iron Ship! | | 
Builders’ Society .............. | 28 Dec., 1897/2,982 16 3} 10110 §| 67 7 51301619 6 
Barrier Typographical Society......| 30 June, 1897, 3617 9) 1316 10; 29 2-10) 2111 9 
Newcastle Typographical Association| 5 July, 1897; 9315 2 76 2 10) 44 1 7| 12516 5 


Illawarra District Council—Austra-| | 
































lian Labour Federation ........ 24 Mar., 1899} 57619 0] 474 4 0] 38017 7| 670 5 5 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 

New South Wales.............. | — Sept., 1897 799 11 1/2,525 10 10/2,280 18 5}1,044 3 6 
Protection of Trade Marks and Ex-! 

change Association ............ | 31 Dec., 1898 zi 10° .O} 28 2 Ol 96 2 4 Oh 10 5S 

Australasian Society of Engineers . | 31 Dec., 1898} 468 0 ZI 5612 0} 42 8 6 482 9 2 

TOUS ae oh Bier oh ey eae [18,669 17 5/13,11116 7/11,146 5 1/20,635 8 11 

( 





ee lsssssssssensessssesnsensstesstsnns=esinvserenmmncn 





The funds at the dates of the balance-sheets were distributed 2s 
follow :—Savings Bank and fixed deposits, £14,813 3s. 5d. ; current 
bank accounts and cash in hand, £3,045 13s. 7d. ; and other securities, 
£2,776 11s. 11d. 


Co-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


Part V of the Friendly Societies Act of 1873 deals with the registra- 
tion of Co-operative Trading and Industrial Societies. It provides that 
“any number of persons, not being less than seven, may establish a 
society under this Act for the purpose of carrying on any labour, trade, 
or handicraft, whether wholesale or retail, except the business of 
banking, which the members of such society voluntarily unite to 
carry on or exercise, and of applying the profits to any lawful pur- 
poses ; and the buying and selling of land, and the working of mines 
and quarries, shall be deemed to be a trade within the meaning of this 
section.” The Act further requires the word “Limited” to be the last 
word in the name of every society registered, and limits the interest to 
be held or claimed by any member in any society to the sum of £200. 

The provisions of the Act relating to Co-operative Societies have 
been made use of by the public to a very limited extent. Eighty societies _ 


> 
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have been registered since the Act came into force, but of these there 
were not more than twenty-one in existence at the beginning of 1899. 
The balance-sheets, published at: various dates between June, 1896, 
and January, 1899, and extending over periods of three, six, and 
twelve months, show that twenty of these societies had a share-capital of 
£18,119, and reserve funds amounting to £14,177, or a total liability 
to shareholders of £32,296, while their other liabilities amounted to 
£19,867. Their assets consisted of stock and fittings, £37,994 ; and 
other assets, £21,520; or a total of £59,514. Leaving liabilities to 
shareholders out of consideration, there was, therefore, an excess of 
assets to the amount of £39,647. Irrespective of the assets and 
liabilities shown, twelve of the societies had balances at the credit of 
profit and loss account, amounting to £9,224, while six societies had 
debit balances, totalling £1,873. 


TRADES CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 


After the termination of the maritime strike of 1890 a Royal Com- 
inission was appointed for the purpose of inquiring into the causes and 
means for prevention of industrial disputes. The introduction of a Bill 
to provide for the establishment of a Council of Conciliation and 
Arbitration into Parliament early in 1892 was one of the results of 
this Commission. The bill became law, and was to continue in force 
for four years from March 31, 1892. Under it two Councils were 
established—a Council of Arbitration, consisting of three, and a Council 
of Conciliation, consisting of eighteen members. One of the former and 
nine of the latter were elected by a majority of the organisations 
representing the interests of the employers, and a similar number by a 
majority of the organisations representing the employees. The Presi- 
dent of the Council of Arbitration was appointed by the Governor and 
Executive Council on the recommendation of the other two members 
of the Council. The regulations under the Act were carried out by an 
officer called the Clerk of Awards. From the time the two Councils 
were appointed to the end of 1894 only one case of conciliation and one 
of arbitration were dealt with by them. Negotiations were opened in 
a large number of other cases, but without success; the principle of 
the Act being a purely voluntary one, the Councils had no power 
to bring either party to a dispute before the industrial tribunal. 
Parliament having refused to vote supplies for the continuance of the 
Councils during 1895, they came to an end on December 31, 1894. 
The Act itself, however, remained in force until March 31, 1896. 


In the early part of 1895 the Minister for Public Instruction was 
created Minister for Labour and Industry, and took over the Labour 
Bureau. As has already been mentioned on a previous page, a Factories 
and Shops Act was passed in 1896, and is administered by the 


Minister for Labour and Industry, assisted by a staff of inspectors. 
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The Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1899 was assented to on the 
22nd April of that year, and came into force on the Ist May. Under 
this Act the Minister has power to inquire into the cause of any dispute 
between an employer and his workmen, or between different bodies of 
workmen, and endeavour to effect an amicable settlement of the differ- 
ences, failing which he may direct a public inquiry by a Judge of the 
Supreme or District Court, or by the President of the Land Court, who 
has power to enter upon the premises and inspect everything calculated 
to throw light upon the cause of the dispute except books or statements 
of accounts. On the application of both parties to the dispute an arbi- 
trator may be appointed, and on the application of one of the parties, a 
conciliator. No power is given for the enforcement of any decision 
arrived at. 


PRopvucTION. 


In other chapters of this work details have been given of the various 
producing industries, so that it is unnecessary to reproduce them 
here. It will be interesting, however, to group these industries together 
in one table in order that some idea may be given of their respective 
importance. From the total obtained by adding together the production 
of the various industries there must be deducted something to allow for 
products twice included, first as the output of one class of industry, and 
secondly as the raw material of a more advanced industry. Under 
agriculture is included the value of green food, which may be termed a 
raw material in dairying; grain for swine and poultry feeding also 
appears twice ; coal, coke, and timber used in mining appear under 
mining and forestry, and afterwards in the value of metals obtaincd by 
smelting ; and there are other small items of a like character, It must 
be understood that so far as the manufacturing industry is concerned, 
the production is net, raw material in all its forms, including coal, being 
excluded from the totals given. The value of material twice included 
is about £216,100, which forms a deduction from the total of the 
following table :— 











Value of. 





Industry. | Hands employed. | Production: 
Fo ee ert eet 28 Fa ETON EEE DICE) Se EE | 
No. £ 

Manufacturing and allied processes ............ 69,000 8,879,500 
Agriculture ............ SMMANA Ses-.snntsigsnh Gee cp cewnnrces 67,789 | 4,827,700 
Dairying and poultry LO 26,485 | 2,758,000 
ge a rc | 27,886 13,219,000 
Mineral production 3... oeccedeecccscc cece. 40,830 4,794,900 
Forestry and fisheries .........0.0.0.000cecc0055.... 7,300 800,000 
DORR ie ed 239,290 39,279, 100 

Se ee | 
Deduction for raw material twice included ................. riheans 216,100 
NOG: RIGO. 5. ski ngewidssteuicivncec: £ 35,063,000 








Sesame 
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The figure £35,063,000 just arrived at is less than the value of pro- 
duction in 1891 by £1,676,760. This fall is due chiefly to the decline in 
prices, as in nearly every branch of industry there has been a distinct 
advance since the year named. If the same prices had been obtained 
last year for produce as were obtained in 1891 the value of production 
would have been £40,988,600. The following table shows the value of 
production in various years from 1871 onwards: additional columns 
have been added so as to show the value of production if prices had 
remained unaltered, and also the value if 1898 prices only had been 
obtained :— 





Value if 187 | Value if 1898 














| 
Year | “Protcin.” | magumagees | Posted 
£ | £ | £ 
1871 | 15,379,000 | 15,379,000 | 8,426,850 
1888 | 25,180,000 35,044,890 | 19,206,710 
1891 | 36,739,760 57,338,980 | 31,428,370 
1898 | 35,063,000 | 63,989,970 | 35,063,000 


The foregoing table is not given with a view of showing that the 
difference between what was obtained for the production of the colony 
in 1898 and the amount which would have been realised had 1871 
prices prevailed represents a loss; on the contrary, as has been else- 
where pointed out, although the colony has suffered by the fall in 
prices, her loss is chiefly occasioned by the fact that she is a debtor 
country, and that the fall in import values has not been equivalent 
to the fall in export values. What the table really does show is that 
the volume of production has been more than sustained. Compared 
with population, the value of production shows an average of £26 
5s. 4d. per head, of which £19 15s. 7d. represents the yield of industries 
directly connected with the soil, a result which very few countries can 
claim to equal. 

In previous issues of this work appear statements regarding the 
industrial progress of the Colony from the earliest period to which the 
records extend. As this information is readily accessible, and no new 
facts have been discovered bearing upon the subject treated, the chapter 
on Industrial History lias not been included in the present issue. It 
would, however, be well to record the variation of wages from the year 
1823, about which date the free labourer became a person of some 
importance. In the following table will be found the average daily 


get 
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rates of wages paid in various callings over the period ranging from 


1823 to 1838 :— 





Trade or Calling. | 1828, 1838. | 1885. | 1836. | 1888. 











Per day, without board and lodging. 


d. 
Blacksmith —........cccccccsssess | 
BPICKIAYOY .......0.cc0sssecce0ee. | 
Brickmaker, per 1,000 ........ | 
Cabinet-maker ..............000: | 
Ore 7) RE | 
CALICO. oer nee 
RODBE, ccc arorcer ie rue neeseens | 
Farrier ......... ee eee | 
SPOMROUNGCT 9000 ee | 
PTI OR sic cere ae nee | 
MEN WIIGHS® 25000.0scyeseeescss | 
i Se eee eae ee eeerrrs | 
SMMMOMPOR ooops csssssackye sess | 5d 6 | 
BO eT! er 

SIOCMIABOT . coiiccces cscs veces sel 1G 
SROMOIDRSON:  .65...60cccecc-cees-| 6 
MUIORS hii co's bs eel odaless Pe 


wo co & 
CO 
DoOoo: 





DOWRORCOCCCOF 
UROOWIDMDAHGHOOWNF 
SOWADRADOOROF 





Caeeee 





famed 
DOO Od HW WO SO > PS CO 
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MANA AWN WIAWOAAAA Dona 
DOAODOADGDOACWAGOacoOCCOSO 
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Per annum, with board and lodging. 


ES s..| £ 8. | £3 Seesaw 
ga i0:1 22 10 22 10 29-10.) 25. © 
i] 


Agricultural labourer ......... | 22 
10 12 60 | 612: 10.) 9216 412: 10 


Dairy WORD 305525505 steed oedes 





The quotation of daily rates, however, is apt to be misleading, as few 
mechanics secured, even if they sought it, employment during the 
whole year. It is probable that common labourers did not earn more 
than 4s. to 5s. per week with rations and lodgings, and mechanics of 
the highest qualifications did not average more than £2 per week. In 
1830, when the population had increased to 46,300, the services of 
artisans of various classes appear to have been greatly needed, and 
for some years afterwards every description of labour was in brisk 
demand, although the remuneration of skilled mechanics remained 
unaltered. 

Various causes tended to produce much fluctuation in wages during 
the period from 1839 to 1843. The practice of assigning prisoners to 
selectors ceased about the end of the year 1838, and this event made 
the introduction of free Jabourers almost imperative, and led to a con- 
siderable influx of immigrants. The year 1839 was marked by a great 
increase in wages, ordinary mechanics receiving from 8s. to 12s. per 
day, and farm labour ers up to £30 a year with house and rations ; but 
as far as artisans were concerned, their increased remuneration was 
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coincident with the rise in prices of provisions. An official statement 
made at the time shows the number of the immigrant workers who 
arrived in New South Wales during 1840, with the amounts at which 
they were engaged, and this may be taken as showing the actual wages 
eurrent during that year :— 


Males, per annum, with rations. 


£ £ 

1,032 Agricultural labourers ... 25 | 54 Grooms and coachmen ...... 30 
GP BaKGra eran teres sree DOU toe GAWLEEONG fee. ecveaccccstaveesccre ests 40 

10; Butchers Grice ssances 40) }ecS5 Bloualmen: eesyc.s. osc ese ces 26 

PD COOKS a esiieteecoeatie ce es SOE PL ORMIAIL cc teee ihe cees ee lcceteenss 48 

61 Domestic servants ......... 30:71 VOSS! Shepherds %......s.sts.0tseeseeee 27 
18 Farm overseers ............++. 40 ZT HOMMCCDOIN ccoce crs -cxceccceras 40 
G2 Gardenere) 222.05. snee net seen: ADT Wee O COC RINGN tere, cree tee cernescss cs 27 


Males, per day, without rations. 


Sd, Sa. 
59 Blacksmiths ...... Peres 7 =O TON atlereccsesoe steerer ate 3.6 
67 Boot and shoe makers... 6 8 24 Painters and glaziers ...... 6 0 
1 Brazier ........ Par cnaes 6 8 A PIASLOPGI Skee ces anes: 6 0 
9 Bricklayers... .0.csc001 (pra lL Blumberee-scscccc acon 6 0 
4 BrickMakers. <......60+0-+- 7 0 VIGPPINUGYS tiocess ces ese eee 8 0 
19 Cabinet-makers............ 7 6 Gi Quarremen ice nc: 5 0 
83 Carpenters and joiners... 8 9 13 Saddle and harness makers 6 0 
9: Coopersisws cece 6 § TSORWY CB Uke sesernet cesses 10 0 
PACULPICNS escent 6 0 SOMIDWHIENtS a5 cess arencee cee 10 0 
PN PIN COVA eee er cerca tes 10 0 A Pauorgscr. cree teen es 7 0 
1 French-polisher............ Cars OUD INSMIGNS Sees tees 6 0 
SO Masonsiec res 7 OO OULUTBOFS aes vacesnens sec hecce ne 7 =O 
22 Mill and wheelwrights... 6 8 ZU DHOMtErersne nee cet eee 7 0 
2eMAnerat. cons caseneee a 5 0 5 Watehmakerss.-..°.....-2.;- 8 6 
Females, per annum, with rations. 
3 £ 
19 Bonnet-makers ............... 14 7 Kitchen-maids ...............00 14 
DG: CoGksascie eres snes OV aap famed 648 Bs VT a 3 3 Ree er 20 
97 Dressmakers .........:-....+.. 18>) 2 Laundresses.<.....:...-- Perrre 18 
313 Farm servants .............+. i4 | HC RO Dib bt Gs) Vo Pagaeerccgs ceedounnc 20 
7 General servants ............ 16 | 35 Nursery-governesses............ 20 
517 Housemaids .................. 15 t| PLSSUNUISO-MaIGNe rice. teosccs eee sos: 1G 


The extremely unsettled social conditions prevailing during 1841 and 
1842 had a corresponding effect on rates of wages. Numerous failures 
caused credit to sustain a severe and general shock, employment of all 
descriptions was precarious, and wages fell correspondingly. Carpenters 
and joiners, who were paid 8s. per day in 1840, could obtain not more 
than 5s. per day in 1843, and only 4s. in 1844. The wages obtained 
in 1844 and 1845 were the lowest paid in any year from the foundation 
of the colony, and were probably lower on the whole than those obtained 
in England during the same period. 
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In the following table, which gives the average rates of wages from 
1843 to 1852, may be traced the emergence of the colony from the 
great depression to the hopeful new conditions which followed the gold 
discoveries: :— 























| | { { { 

Trade or Calling. | 1848. | 1844, | 1845. | 1846. | 1847. | 1848. | 1849. | 1850. | 1851. | 1852. 
Males, per day, without board and lodging. 

| s. d.{ 8: d. | Ss. d. | S. at S. d. | S. d. | s.. d. {| s.. ds | 8: d. | s. d. 
Carpenters: ..... 0.02 .cccee- se! Se OF} 40) 4 0/5 215 615 83/4 9/14 616 5/9 0 
Anis. icon euscse: aa cs. 15 O14 0/4 3/5 fab farses erat 
MAMIE ce Loe eae 15 0/4 0/4 0/5 2/5 615 3|4 o}4 6/7 819 0 
2 ee 15 0/4.0/4 0] 5 ale 6|5 3/4 9)/4 6/6 0/9 0 
Wheelwrights .............. 14 018 6/3 314 8{5 0/5 3/4 9]4 6le6 s}9 0 


Males, per annum, with board and lodging. 


£) 42/8 | &f £} £2) £2; &] &[ & 











Farm labourers-.............. | 15 | 15 | 18 | 20 | 23 | 21 18 | 18 | 20 | 28 
Shaphewds~.........00.00..-. Ta | 14 | 17°) 904.98: |" of 1s | 18 | 2% | 28 
females, per annum, with board and lodging. 

(r & £ | £3 | -2£ £1 £ £ £ £ £ 
CRBS sox teris ts aac hess UGE |!) Ys | 18: | 20] 2B] eae Be te one Le ge 
Housemaids ................ [I] te fs | 7] ar | vee fees ree ee be 16 
EMAGEIOOS 20 isi 0 siniwisdiaseig <iais 12 12 15 | 17 19 | 18 15 15 16 20 
Nemsemmaidas: « ...5.50255...~.); de by 1Os |, 19: | 165 | 16 | 14 9 9 9 | 16 
General servants ............ 1 | 12 | 16 | 16 | 18 | 16 | 12 | 14. | 1 | 47 
Farm-house servants ........ 10 | 10 | 12] 16 | 17 | 16] 12 | 12] 13] 14 

i 








Dairy -womenn... 05.20. ocak. 10 10 12 16 | 1 | 16 12 1i 13 | 14 





As the table shows, the acuteness of the depression was spent in 
1845. The years 1846, 1847, and 1848 were marked by an upward 
tendency, but rates again fell in 1849 and 1850. The immediate effect 
of the discovery of gold in 1851 is shown by the sudden leaps in all 
classes of wages for that and the succeeding year. 

In the next table are given the ruling rates of wages in the most 
prominent callings for the period extending from 1851 to 1858. Dur- 
ing this golden era the prices of all sorts of provisions, articles of cloth- 
ing, house rents, &c., greatly increased, and the improvement in the 
condition of the workers was not to the full extent shown by the rise 
in wages. The year 1854 witnessed the culminating point as regards 
earnings in the most prominent callings. Thus bricklayers, who at the 
beginning of the period were receiving 6s. per day, were being paid at 
tke rate of from 25s. to 30s. per day, the wages of blacksmiths increased 
from 6s. 8d. per day to from 20s. to 25s., and carpenters whose earn- 
ings were at the rate of 6s. 5d. in 1851, received from 15s: to 20s. per 
day in 1854. The rates of remuneration for ordinary labour were on 
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the increase in each of the colonies, and many branches of industry 
were coming to a standstill for lack of men to carry them on. In the 
sister colony of Victoria, carpenters, wheelwrights, and bricklayers 
received, in 1853, 15s. per day, with board and lodging ; carpenters, in 
town, without heard and lodging, 28s. per day, and in the country 22s. 6d.; 
masons, in town, without board and lodging, 26s. 9d. per day, and in the 
country 25s. ;  bricklayers, in town and in country, without board and 
lodging, 25s, per day; and smiths aud wheelwrights, in town and in 
country, without board and lodging, 22s. 6d. per day. In 1854 the rates 
of wages ruling were quoted as follow :—Smiths, in country, 20s. per day ; 
masons, in country, 22s. 6d.; wheelwrights, in country, 24s., and in town, 
30s. ; car penvers in country, 23s., and in town, 25s. ; and bricklayers, in 
country, 25s., and in town 30s., without board and lodging in each case. 
But in Victoria wages were merch higher than in the par nerit colony, in 
consequence of the continuance of the mining boom and the absorp- 
tion of nearly all enterprise and all available labour in the one direction 
of gold-getting. 











Trade or Calling. | 1851. | 1852. | 1853, | 1854. 





Males, per day, without board and lodging. 


























SegeG) eB Cle es G2) (Sse Gti 8: See | Seem he eon Ge: S 
Brickinyeray.;...so. cece 6 0 9 0 | 15 6 {25 to 30/18 to 25/16 to 18/12 to 16)/10/6to11/6 
Blacksmiths ).c-1ace re oe 6 8 | 9 0 | 12 9 {20 to 25/14 to 16) 8 to 13/10 to 14; 10/6 
Carpenters. ..............- | 6 5 | 9 O | 12 6 15 to 20/12 to 15/12 to 15/10 to 12; 10 to 11 
COGBOYSY ce tue cineca [setae Hl ce sies || geines AUR CAO LO O012 1220: S42 to cid) oe. 
Cabinetmakers............ ae Aor .--- {15 to 20/12 to 15/12 to 15/12 to 14) ...... 
BOIriers es sccm see sre ee eee {12 to 15/10 to 12} 9 to 12/10 to 12) ...... 
Plumbers and glaziers ....| .... teres .--. {16 to 20)12 to 15)12 to 15/12 to 2 seers 
MIQINOES Poti tice eer oye iets .--. {17 to 20}12 to 15/12 to 14/12 to 15) ...... 
Eronfounders............... Bere ---- | «eee {16 to 20/14 to 16)12 to 14\11 to 13 merce 
LOGKSMIGHS oe ee Acca Neer ---. {18 to 22/16 to 18/12 to 15)10 to 13) ...... 
Quarrymen .............. sees | cece | cee 418° to QH16:to 18}F2/6t015|14 to 16) ...... 
Shoemakers .............. Been bl ieee aed | Op ee see. 0d to:222 to 1400 to2) ...... 
Wheélwrights ............ 64|9 0 | 15 0 |18 to 20/14 to 16/12 to 1412 to 14) 10to1l 
Plasterers .........000000. ... | sees | 16 0 [25 to 30/14 to 16|13 to 17/18 to 15) ...... 
PANRGOTS occ oc etince aks se: See .--. |13t016/8/13 to 14/10 to 12) 8 to 12) ...... 
Stonemasons........... 7 8 | 9 0 116 O {25 to 30 12/6t015,13 to 15) 10/6 to 11 

Females, per annum, with board and lodging. 
So ee ee 16 to 25/18 to 25] 24 | 98 9 | 2 | 28 26 
Housemaids ..............|14 to 18}14 to 18} 17 22 22 | -21 17 | 23 
Laundresses .............. 7 to 12\15 to 18 20 28 28 24 |; 2% | 26 
Nursemaids ............... 9 to 15/16 to 18) 17 18 iB | 3 | i | 19 
General servants.......... 14 to 18/16 to 18} 18 28 3 | 2 | 23 | 2% 
Farm-house servants...... | 13] 4) 15 25 2 | 2 | I9 | 25 
Dairy-women ............ 13) 14; 15 25 | 22 | -20 19 | 25 
| | | 











During the period from 1859 to 1862 embraced in the ensuing table, 
the colony was undergoing the process of recovery from the excitement 
and unrest of the gold- fever years. Wages, as recorded for the period, 
may be regarded as merely nominal, as employment was difficult to 








O02 


ai 


obtain, and speculation was quiescent. 
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The following are given as the 
ruling rates in the prominent trades and callings :— 





| 
Trade or Calling. 1859. | 1860. 1861. 1862. 
Males, per day, without board and lodging. 
Fa! tare s. d. s. d, a 
TAPUGES sco s yociectesese te een cee 9 6 | 10 6 10 0 10 0 
RUMI MIT nce eee 9 6 | 10 6 10 O 10 O 
NV RGOIWTIONUB: oc. .cccssecsses cess e | 9 6 | 10 0 10 6 |* 10:°6 
BYGOMIAVOTS «2.5... 6.ccccoeseseccocesss 10 6 | 10 6 ll OO | I 0 
DEWIGIS crooks caccssrer cette i iinere es 9 9 ll 6 ll 9 10 0 
Males, per annum, with board and lodging. 
£ £ | £ £ 
arm | abourers ...0...-.-05-.000---- | 30 to 40 30 to 40 30t040 , 30t040 
BRIG DOCTOR Gr cecvaceorcrscacrecernes see 30 to 35 30 to 35 30 to 35 | 35 
Females, per annum, with board and lodging. 
£ | £ £ £ 
0) SECRET ECER ePECR Ee oe 25 to 30 | 25 +030 | 25 +030 | 26 to40 
De 2 CT ER ISC EOS R OI CCUCUS Ee 16to18 | 16 to25 20 t0o25 | 20 to 26 
TAMGEORGES: 2. ..2...,..c080ceecesee 20 to 25 | 25t030 | 25 t030 | 30 to40 
TRUUUIENIR. <5 os cos ces esceesese nes | 15 to 18 15 to 20 15 to20 | 15 t025 
General House Servants ......... 20 to 25 | 18 to% 20 to 25 25 
Bape Pervante vaud “Deary-!| 15'to90 | 18 %095 | 20g Ob: 1-22 
WRONG ic sic ces vcs ce csaces cscs | | 





In the next table will be found the rate of wages for the period 
1863-1871. There was a marked decline in the rates of wages during 
this period, particularly so with regard to those paid to mechanics. In 
1864 the average daily wages of carpenters ranged from 8s. to 9s. in 
town, without board and lodging; of smiths, wheelwrights, and 
bricklayers, from 9s. to 10s.; and of masons, 10s. In the country, 
and inclusive of board and lodging, the wages of carpenters, smiths, 
and wheelwrights were quoted at £50 to £80 per annum, and of 
bricklayers and masons from £80 to £100 ; farm labourers, from £28 
to £30; shepherds, from £30 to £35; female cooks and laundresses, 
from £26 to £30; housemaids, from £20 to £26; nursemaids, from 
£15 to £26; general house servants, from £20 to £30; and farm- 
house servants and dairy-women from £18 to £26. In 1865 female 
cooks received up to £36 per annum, with board and lodging; and 
general house servants, from £20 to £26. This showed a decline on the 
rates of wages ruling in 1863, when mechanics received from 9s. to 10s. 
per day, and from £65 to £100 per annum; and farm labourers and 
shepherds from £30 to £35. The wages of female servants were not, 
however, very considerably affected. In 1871, workmen in the metro- 


polis convened meetings to protest against the reduction of wages ; 
nevertheless, there were numbers who could not obtain employment. 
The wages of ,carpenters, smiths, and wheelwrights were then quoted 
as ranging from 8s. to 9s. per day, and from £50 to £70 per annum ; of 
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bricklayers, from 8s. to 10s. per day, and from £60 to £80 per annun ; 

and of masons, from 8s. to 9s. per day, and from £60 to aw per annum. 
The wages of farm-labourers were e quoted as ranging from £26 to £30 ; 
shepherds, from £26 to £35 ; female cooks, at £30 ; housemaids, from 
£20 to £26 ; laundresses, from £26 to £30; nursemaids. from £13 to 
£25; and general house servants and dairy-women from £20 to £26. 
The average wages per day or per week, for each year during the 
period, were as follow :— 























Trade or Calling. | 1863. 1864. 1865. 1866. 1867. 1868. 1869. 1870. 1871 
Males, per day, without board and lodging. 
| s. d. | s. d. | 8. d. ieee Boer Bre ed bea ti Feel ag te be veer eC Rea URS 
Carpenters ........ 90 | 8 6 | 8 6 8S 6 8 6 | 8 6 | 8 0 8 6 | 8 6 
Blacksmiths ...... 2 96); 9 6 9 6 9 6 9 6 | 9 6; 9 6 10 0O 8 6 
Wheelwrights . : 9 6 9 6 9 6 9 6 9 6 | 3 6 8 6 8 38 8 6 
Bricklayers ........| 107-00) OO. 4 oa 9 6 9 6 | 6 8 6 10 6 | 9 O 
Masons ..........-- iron om ito 0 |10 0 oe lath mole 0}/8:6/964) 8 6 
Males, per week, with board and lodging. 
Farm labourers ....| 13 0 | 11 6 |11 6 {11 6 | 11 6 )11 6 | 12 3 }12 9 |10 9 
Shepherds ........ 1S 0a) 1S Ole oaso 138 0 13 0 S20 le low os lene Lige?9 
Females, per week, with board and lodging. 
COOKS 7S. .cectoeur ee 11 O |12 0 |]10 O SiO lls) OFS elo 10 9 | 11 6 
Housemaids ...... 9 0 9 0 9 0 9 0 9 0 10 0 9 0 9 O 9 0 
Laundresses ...... - 0 Pi Ors | 9320 10 0 10 O 12 0 10 9 10 9 10 9 
Nursemaids........ ae Oss Om somne 7 0 (a0 | O Use| roee 8080 
General servants. 10 0 |10 0 | 9 O 9 0 9 0/11 0 |10 0 |10 9 | 9 O 
Farm-house _ ser- ) | | | 
vants and ee -| 8 6 8 6 8 6 OVO Oe One 10TO 9 0 9 0 {9 0 
WOMEN = 2.3 | | | | | 
| | i 





—— 








In considering the table just given regard must be paid to the fact 
that although the re was a consider able de cline i in the daily wage received 
by skilled mechanics, the prices of commoditiesin general use also steadily 
fell. 

The ruling rates of wages for each year from 1872 to 1886 are given 
in the followi ing table, the quotations being classified as daily or weekly 
according to the or dinary modes of payment : - 


| 

877. | 1878. | 1 
| 
| 








Trade or Calling. 1872. 1873. 1874. | 1875. | 1876. | 1 879. 

| | | | 

Males, per day, without board and lodging. 
PCRS OR op tee b djs. djs. djs. dj s. d. 
Carpenters .. ...........008 (9 0/10 0'9 0 9 610 0)10 8/10 8/10 8 
BlacKsmitns:....22- ers 19 0110 Oj11 O}10 3 11 O il 010 0/10 0 
Bricklayers .....0..0cc0.e0--. 9 6/10 0/11 Oj11 012 O/11 O11 0 | ll 0 
MASONS ocr ceca ce cesses 9 6110 0/11 O}11 O11 O}11 0/10 6/10 6 
Plasterers..... tO 07110 (OE 074 eo 12 O16 116 | li 6 
Painterss sce 19 019 0/9 0/9 6|9 6/9 6/9 6| 9 6 
Boilermakers .............. 9 0/10 010 0|10 0 10 0/10 0 10 0/10 0 
Labourers and navvies... 7 0/7 0,7 0/7 0 7 0)7 Oj7 0; 8 O 
Brickmakers (at per 1,000) lee F261 22anO ee 9| 23 9 
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| 
Trade or Calling. 1872. 1873. | 1874. 1875. | 1876. | 1877. | 1878. 1879. 





Males, per week, with board and lodging. 

































































Harm Jabourers ............ jl4 0 (13 0 (14 0/15 0 |15 0 (15 0 (15 0,15 0 
Shepherds..... ..............J14 0 |14 0 l14 0|15 0/15 0/15 Oj14 6] 14 6 
Females, per week, with board and lodging. 

Housemaids.. ............0+ |9 0/10 6 |10 6 |11 O./11 6 {11 6 {11 6 | ll 6 
Lanndresses................... 10 6 10 6 |13 6 |14 0 |14 6/14 6 |14 6/14 6 
Nursemaids ...,...... rere 17 61/9 0;9 O10 0/10 6 {10 : 10 6); 11 6 
General servants............ 10 0/10 6110 6 12 6 |14 0/14 0 fi 0/14 0 
Cooksit to ee 10 6 13 6 |13 6/13 6 16 0/16 0 13 6 | 18 6 

| | | 
) ) ) 
Trade or Calling. | 1880. | 1881. | 1882 1883 | 1884. | 1885. | 1886 
} | | ) 
Males, per day, without board and lodging. 
ja. d. js. d.(s. dia. dja dis. d.{s. 4. 
Carpenters ..............0 PARE Pe 10 0/10 0 }11 Of11 O i 011 0; 9 0 
II sag oan «ac eo ccc cmnameven ce 10 0;9 610 0/110 0|10 010 0} 9 6 
PRG AGTS oo... cone csqncneccecsce: 11 Oj11 O12 6112 6 |12 6112 6/11 0 
RII ina ciae saminae's oc SE en ae 10 6110 6 11 6 |11 6/)11 6/11 6) 11 0 
RN oan hia cote sacpan ce sonnel ll 6)ll 6|)2 OW OW 012 6101 oO 
I an Ek ere ke thins 19 6/9 611 O7}11 O}11 O fl 8) 9 @ 
Boilermakers: ».......5.... ccccces oss ‘>? 619 619.619 6 19 619 6110 0 
Labourers and navvies ............ 8 0/8 0;8 0;8 0/8 0/8 0 | 8 0 
Brickmakers (at per 1,000) ...... 23 9 \23 9 23 9123 9 (23 9128 9)| 23 9 
Males, per week, with board and lodging. 

Farm labourerS...............4. sseeee 15 0115 0/17 6/17 6/17 6/17 6{17 0 
SUIRESIOINER 06555 50 00 van ve cocaine eee 14 6/14 6/15 0/|15 0/15 0 |15 0] 15 0 
Females, per week, with board and lodging. 

NGRMOMAIS 50. <5 ccc occa nese t eee ll 6 (11 613 0113 0/13 0/13 0) 13 0 
en OCTET TEE CE PECTS 4 6 14 617 6 17 6/17 6 17 6/17 6 
DURUM 30.5... ins santannceenteine 11 6 j11 6/11 6 |11 6/11 6 j11 6) 11 6 
General servants ..............sscec0 14 0/14 0/15 0/15 0/15 O 15 0) 15 0 
NINES coos es ccy os eeies cease occ tues tess 18 6 |18 6 618 6/18 6 18 6| 18 6 





| 








The importation of private capital had a very marked effect on wages 
ruling in the foregoing period. During the fifteen years which closed 
with 1890. an ameunt af £44,000,000 was received, £6,228,000 coming 
in 1885, and £5,392,000 in the following year. The outlay on public 
works reached its maximum in 1885, when the expenditure was 
£5,242,807, falling however in 1888 to £2,106,027. At no period, 
except in the five golden years, 1853-57, were wages so high, and at no 
period was the purchasing power of money so great. The tide of 
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improvement reached its highest level during the period 1882-85, but 
with the disturbed industrial conditions during 1886-87 it began to 
recede. | 

The succeeding table gives the rates of wages over the period from 
1887 to the middle of 1893. Up to the end of 1891 there was little 
reduction in the nominal rate of wages in skilled trades, though for 
unskilled labour the rates experienced:a decided decline. In 1893 there 
was a heavy fall all round, and the second half of that year marks the 
beginning of a new industrial period under vastly changed conditions, 
which will be referred to later on :— 





| } 
| 


| | 
| | | 1892 and 























Trade or Calling. | 1887. | 3888. | 1889. 1890. 1891. first half 
| | | 1893. 
Males, per day, without board and lodging. 
| s. d. s. d. Bee | weeds, | d-enel s. d. 
Carpenters ...........000 =| 9 6 10 6 uu 0| 98 G6! 8 6; 8s 
Blacksmiths ........... ... ' 10 8| 9 8! 8 6] 8 6| 9 8] 9 8 
Bricklayers .............05++- ll 6| W@ 6}; 11 0| 10 0; 10 0| 10 @ 
Wianens) <..05.o) sere renee: 10 6; 10 6; 11 0; 10 0; 10 0; 9 8 
PUASHEreTS 52.5. cek se sms | 1 O| 11 8}; 10 6| 10 6; 10 0; 10 0 
Painters .........0..cecen0e- | 9 O 9 0) 9 6 9 6; 9 6 9 0 
Boilermakers 4....<1+<.+-- | 10 2 9 0; 10 0; 10 0} 9 -8| 10 2 
Labourers and Navvies...| 8 0O 8 0! 8 0 S207 Sa 0 6 7 
Males, per week, with board and lodging. 

Farm labourers ............ | 17 8 17 8 15 4, 15 4 Wey ec (Uys 
Shepherds ..........s0.c020- UG eal nd eres ete |e ererereas | earce Doamecses 
Females, per week, with board and lodging. 

Housemaidls .......0:0c008 13 6! 13 6; 14 0; 14 0; 14 0! 10 0 
Laundresses ............... 18 8! 18 8 18 0; 18 0| 18 0; 14 O 
Nursemaids....5..00.05: RCo (ie) le Were: Se ates ame: 8 6 8 6 8 6 8 6 
General servants ......... 16 8| 183 6| MO; M4 O| 14 0); 11 6G 
COOKS es.se es eer 2 O21 e200 oe Or ee LO) lo Oat 20 





It is idle to speculate as to what would have been the course of 
industrial history had the banking crisis of 1893 not occurred. It may, 
however, be mentioned that wages had shown signs of falling before 
the suspensions took place. Between the first and second half of 1893 
there was a fall of about 10 per cent. in the wages of mechanics, and a 
somewhat greater fall in the wages of unskilled labourers. In 1894 
there was no further fall, but employment became more restricted. In 
1895, however, there was a still further drop, the wages of the year 
averaging for skilled workmen 22 per cent. below the rates of 1892, and 
for unskilled labourers about 174 per cent. During 1896 wages in 
several trades rose, and since then there have been some further 
advanees, and generally more regular employment than at any time 
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since the bank crisis. In 1898 and 1899 employment in the building 
trades was plentiful, and the wages of masons, bricklayers, and allied 
trades rose to a point which they had not reached since 1889. 

During the period under review there has been a stoppage of nearly 
all forms of speculative activity ; on the other hand, there has been 
a marked extension of agriculture and important mining developments. 
From 1891 to 1898 the area under crop was increased by 1,349,286 
acres, and the output of gold by 187,158 ounces. The following were 
the average wages for the more important trades :— 








| 1898 | 
| } | 
Trade or Calling. | ci 1895. 1896. | 1897. 1898, 


and 1894. | 





Males, per day, without board and lodging. 














Wisi Faas t Parad led uy ¢ Sem Pay Hers So) (ig Poa sb s. d. 
Carpenters icon sce eae arr eee i398 6 8-0 8 0 8 6 9 0 
IACKRINI UBD east eee ene. | 8 0 | 6 8 8 6 9 0 9 0 
ESPACRIRVOTS ho Scenestars nance | 9 6 |}.8 6 9 0 9 0 9 0 
NEABOT rene ae teeter nce cae 8 6 | 7 § 9 0 9 0 9 0 
ENOMUCL OPA «55 cp occ cess. erin oeesces $6 | 7-0 7 O 8 0 8 0 
PRMTIUOT AE cs hotel on he aa, ca ote 8 0 | 7 = O ae OO 8 0 
Boilermakers .. ........ Santee cre cee srene 9 0 8 0 8 6 10 O 10 0 
Labourers and Navvies ...............| 6 0 | 6 0 6 0}; 6 0 6 6 

Males, per week, with board and lodging. 
Barm Aaponrers |. io5.5.56.c0s hon eouecs . i226 | 12 6: [12 6 |.18 6 7):i4d 70 
Females, per week, with board and lodging. 

FE OUSEHIOIES ois cces css nsieree Sanat psec te -G, | 10 @ 110° 1b 0 pap xg 
banndiemaes ..5650324., oicck eee 14-0 |14.0 |14 0/15 0 | 15 0 
PW NIPROMEANA SN eter eerste. +8 | 7 6 | 7 6 i FB 1.36 
General servants ........ eer Tree 6 11. 6 TP 6 RY OB: ices 
Cooks. <..:....... ST eT ee 1440/14 0 ;|}14 0 |14 0 115 0 














WAGES IN RELATION To Cost or LiviInac. 


For the periods under review in the foregoing pages money wages have 
alone been dealt with, but it is a matter of much greater importance to 
ascertain the rate of real wages—that is, the purchasing power of wages 
in comparison with their nominal value. Such a comparison must 
necessarily be defective in some respects, since with changing condi- 
tions come other forms of labour, and with higher wages greater consump- 
tion, so that in comparing present times with days long past there is 
danger of weighing what is now important against what was formerly of 
no consequence ; notwithstanding this it gives a more exact notion of 
the value of wages at different periods than can be obtained in any other 
way. Italso affords the only true standard by which material conditions 
at different times can be accurately gauged. In the following table are 
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compared an ordinary mechanic’s wages in money, the level of real wages 
on the basis of their purchasing power, and the price level of the prin- 
cipal articles of consumption, for each period commencing with the year 
1821. It has been thought unnecessary to extend the comparison to 
the first period of the colony’s history, as the conditions of industrial 
life, shown in the foregoing pages, allowed little play for the operations 
of economic laws :— 


Sr 88 8 ee 


: . een Price level of principal 
| Level of Money Wages. | Articles of Food. 


Period. | ) | 7 | 
1821-37 | 1893-8 1821-37 | 1893-8 1821-37 1893-8 
Wages =1000.| Wages=1000.| Prices =1000., Prices = 1000. | Wages = 1000. Wages=1000. 
| | 


| Level of real Wages. 





























1821-1837 1,000 774 1,000 1,476 1,000 524 
1838-1842 1,154 893 1,032 1,524 1,118 586 
1843-1852 | 769 595 712 1,051 1,080 566 
1853-1858 | 2,400 | 1,858 1,301 1,920 1,845 968 
1859-1862 1,615 | 1,250 1,147 1,693 1,408 73 
1863-1872 1,461 1,131 865 1,276 1,689 886 
1873-1892 1,588 | 1,225 809 1,194 | 1,957 1,026 
1893-1898 | 1,292 | 1,000 | 678 1,000 | 1,906 1,000 
| | | 











During the years 1821 to 1837 the transportation system was still 
in full operation, and wage-earners had to compete with bond labour, 
or with men who, though free, had been so long accustomed to the 
hard conditions of servitude that a little above a convict ration seemed 
as much as they could expect to earn ; hence the very low level of both 
real and money wages during the period. During the next series of 
years, 1838-42, wages rose 15 per cent. and as prices rose only 3 per 
cent. the level of real wages may be said to have advanced about 
one-eighth. As will have been gathered from the description in 
previous pages, this period closed disastrously and wages fell 33 
per cent.; as it happened, however, the cost of necessaries fell almost 
as heavily, and real wages were in reality only slightly worse for 
the whole period from 1843 to 1852 than previously, although several 
years showed a condition of things worse than ‘was ever known in the 
colony’s history. When the full force of the discovery of gold began to 
be felt the depression vanished and wages rose prodigiously, and at one 
time averaged nearly thrice as much as those now current. Food and 
other necessaries also advanced, but not to the same extent as wages ; 
so that, estimated by their purchasing power, wages of mechanics were 
84 per cent. higher than in 1821-37, 65 per cent. higher than in 1838-42, 
and 71 per cent. higher than from 1843 to 1852. The 3 
1855, taken by themselves, show a rate, both of real and of money 
wages, much higher than that indicated for the whole period, and 
perhaps higher than attained in any other year; but taking the gold 
era as extending from 1853 to 1858, the level of real wages—that is, 
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their purchasing power—was only about 24 per cent. greater than in 
the subsequent period, as the foregoing table shows. From 1853-58 to 
1859-62 there was a fall of 33 per cent. in money wages, but prices 
fell 12 per cent. and the level of real wages, as already stated, 24 
per cent. During the next period there was a further fall in money 
wages, but not to any great extent; while the drop in prices was 
heavy, far more than compensating for the fall in wages, During 
the next period, 1873-92, wages rose and prices fell, so that the 
level of real wages was far higher than at any other time in the 
history of the colony. Looked at from the point of view of the manual 
labourer, the twenty years embraced within this period were in the 
highest degree satisfactory, and it is hardly likely they will be repeated. 
As explained in a former page, prosperity was due to the adventitious 
stimulus which the industrial life of the colony received from the 
borrowing policy which infected not only the Government but all associ 
ations for the investment of capital. The colony, after the severe 
regimen of the banking crisis, and the slow recovery of 1894 and 1895, 
has at length entered upon a period of development which promises 
to be more substantial, if less showy, than the latter years of the period 
1873-92. The prosperity and contentment of the industria] population 
is often quoted as the prime test of the progress of a country. In 
New South Wales from 1884 to 1888, and perhaps in some other years, 
these very desirable conditions were obtained under circumstances which 
have laid a lasting debt-obligation on the community, and which 
indirectly conduced to the crisis of 1893. 

The improvement in the lot of farm and station labourers and female 
servants is still more marked. The rise in wages of male hands has, 
excepting the period 1843-52, been continuous, while the increase in 
the pay of females has suffered no interruption, even during the 
disastrous years preceding the gold discovery. Coincident with the 
rise of nominal wages which the foregoing table exhibits, there has been a 
marked advance in the standard of living of the working population of 
the colony, an advance even more rapid than that of wages. The 
cheapening of many articles of food and dress which has taken place of 
late years without a corresponding fall of wages, has enabled the homes 
of the bulk of the population to be made more comfortable. The 
acquisition of comforts begets the desire for further comforts, and it is 
therefore unlikely that any fall in wages will be assented to which will 
necessitate the labouring classes decreasing the standard of living they 
now enjoy. In this connection it may be pointed out that the evidence 
of the savings banks cannot be taken as conclusive of the prosperity or 
depression of the working population; for if the standard of living 
indulged in be raised more rapidly than the rate of wages, it is obvious 
that the margin out of which savings are made will be decreased, 
although the actual condition of the masses may be materially advanced. 

In the foregoing pages the condition of the worker has been considered 
apart from the value of his production. This latter, however, can by 
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no means be overlooked in a review of the industrial progress of the 
colony, for it is quite possible that what are commonly called prosperous 
times may be marked by a neglect of productive pursuits, and be due 
to uneconomic causes, such as the mortgaging of the resources of future 
years to feed the present. Something of the kind has taken place in 
New South Wales, and the existing depression is, In some sense, a 
reaction against the industrial conditions of former years. On page 135 
is given a comparison of the exports of domestic produce over a series 
of years, reduced to the common level of 1898 prices. From this it 
appears that, judged by the volume of production—and the exports of 
domestic produce give a fairly reliable index to production-—the lowest 
point reached during the past twenty-five years was in 1886; but 
that year was so marked by lavish State expenditure and by the influx 
of British capital that little attention was paid at the time to the 
low condition of productive enterprise. After the year named there 
was a remarkable development in the export of domestic produce, 
brought about by increased attention paid to productive pursuits, the 
opening up of the silver-mines, and a fortunate succession of favourable 
seasons. The year 1891 was the point of highest production, both abso- 
lutely and relatively, and though the following year was marked by a fall 
in the values exported, the rates for the years 1893 to 1898 compare 
very favourably with other years, and it would certainly appear that 
notwithstanding the reaction against the inflation of land values so 
prevalent a few years ago, and the succession of bad seasons which the 
province is passing through, there is nothing in the circumstances of 
the colony to warrant the distrust of the future which has prevailed in 
certain quarters, and which directly led to the financial scare of 1893. 
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Foop Suppty. 


HE soil of New South Wales is capable of producing in abundance 
most of the things essential for the sustenance of human life, 
though the production of some of these necessaries has been almost 
entirely neglected, while others are obtained in quantities insufficient 
for the wants of the community. Considering the comparatively high 
rate of wages which prevails, food of all kinds is fairly cheap, and 
articles of diet which in other countries are almost within the category 
of luxuries are in New South Wales largely consumed even by the 
poorest classes. 

The cost of providing food, and beverages other than intoxicants, 
consumed in the colony during the year 1898 may be set down at 
£18,194,000. This sum represents the price to the consumer, and covers 
all charges except that of cooking and preparing the food for the table. 
The expenditure on wines, spirits, and beer amounted to £4,244,000, so 
that the total expenditure for all food and beverages was £22,438,000, 
equal to £16 16s, 2d. per inhabitant, or 11-1d. daily. Excluding intoxi- 
cants, the yearly expenditure per inhabitant was £13 12s. 7d., and the 
average per day, 9°Od. Compared with the cost of food supply in 
other countries, this sum will not appear considerable, especially when 
allowance is made for the profusion with which flesh meat is consumed 
and wasted in New South Wales. The following figures are taken from 
Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, and show the annual expenditure per 
head of the more important European countries and of the United States 
and Canada :— 











Country. Inhabitant. Country. Eahltent 

We a ae B =e Ra « 

United Kingdom...) 14 4 9 DOPWAY Osos: 915 0 
Li) Se | 12 4 § Danmark: satis. Le 
GOPIBAY, iscsi. 0s, 10 18 5 MOURNE 2200 0.,... | 10 8 O 
Seen eae eo ey Belgien: 650242.4... iz 31 
PANNE, 3 gansta iy Be y aay Switzerland ......... 811 7 
WON uieleisecesce. | 6 410 Roumania......... fool, 0-10- § 
~ aes Pre OIWUR, 5553s tabeee.. | 616 0 
Portugal......... cee} ¢ 3 O || United States ...... bh ely F 
SWOGED oo vereccsce eek | 918 11 COMMER o.ccclssos 8 9 O 
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There has been a falling off in the value of the articles of food con- 
sumed in New South Wales during the last few years, 
decrease in the quantities consumed and to a fall in prices. 
as 1892 the value of food and beverages consumed amounted to 124d. 
per head daily, or exclusive of intoxicants, to 10d. ; while in 1898 these 


amounts had fallen to 11d. and 9d. respectively. 


The main articles of consumption in the colony are meat and bread, 
the retail value of which equals over 41 per cent. of the total expendi. 
ture on food. The following is the approximate retail cost of the chief 


articles which enter into daily consumption :— 


due both to a 
As late 





£ 

Brondaeerce sies cress seoee er ece teniee rer cet enisscneses 2,468,000 
Mreashiwinate ooo cc tees ee oaalene ioe wa aioe eee eneraieetes 5,078,000 
Vegetables and fruits...................+. 2,149,000 
Milk butters cheese; C00: .ca-csccecc-ccsc<ceesecose soeesee 3,376,000 
Otheritarm producewrc veecu ce stenscesteseeelceres 1,134,000 
SU EEA ie er o5ScQ0ULN Gc 0 0GNr1 005 266 HEC EB dob cd IBCE UOC IOS: 1,255,060 
Meas COMCO CLG sre ec ncn ccsese eemace cater rec oaersine seis 750,000 
Other foods and non-alcoholic beverages ............ 1,984,000 

dotalvexpendibure On 1OOGerecreasees assesses 18,194,000 
Wines, beer, and spirituous liquors.............0..seeee 4,244,000 








Total expenditure on food and beverages ... £22,438,000 


The quantities of the principal articles of diet annually required by 


each member of the community are estimated to be as follow :— 


LOU eee ea Reena eee ieee anaes nese daters we 
Gatmeal eee me eee orca ete esncsnesiecsener ustae 
01 Rp eleE IRN SOM OO On OOOH CAO B COE DO CO TCOnCOU ET DOGO IRCA OC Or 
Beef __...... 1570 ib. 

Meat < Mutton ...... 1 Giees ? 

| POrk-1 WG soo es ) 

POUAtOOSi oc css ures eae 

UTE REE PIES IEC HICCTE SHEE Oe COUEEESCCPORO ECOL ET I CCE Oe aeeseese 
ULOY reser earner oe ree eco ee ca cenaaiicaswacesteeess 
CHOSE crate as tec ce ete eee eee sear eek bacucoweeresioe Ncrceee 
|e EE CONE CR LY OOO SCE COO COTTE Perr ere eseseeis 


WOM OR 7s oak cone ieee ce econ herrea 


©6006: RUG: CHOCOlStO rec cee carrer ocnacne caches aneeeceuens 


244:0 Ib. 
8:0 ,, 
10°3 ,, 
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For the year 1900 the total demand of the colony for the above 
classes of food will be approximately :— 


HIGMEO.<ccknes ES ccaiawe sind cous Cope et een Conor ae 160,100 tons. 
TE ARIST ieee ELE CRP RENE Se Ine ‘ 4,900 ,, 
PE atch ceiweols sree c tects (en eceeee ee 6,400 _,, 
ROOT oe rece e ese eee aae atte te ee te a 96,700" ,, 
Meat WRU coco rec. ecco ee be ee ee 68,800 _,, 
Pte: aed BROOM: occa camuiecnvencioiowss 8,000 _,, 
PROUAURIE ie crore oe sonics se reeeneaten eee ees eee Ee 125,000 __,, 
SUPA) cocatenccss sec cecce auteaeercse cates Scan er oe ereae 59,000 ,, 
hte rocco cote ce eee cee ee reese cree. 10,900 _ ,, 
SIDS reso tare canst cone eee er ae enna 2,300 ,, 
MIE enon cor cees occnee eereare eenee eenn eae aeo 10,764,000 1b. 
Cale res ona er ee ee ee 690,000 __,, 
Gover: amd. ChOCOlRGO™ 05 isosciwveccesovecocccesscews. 750,000 _,, 


The area under wheat in the colony has increased so rapidly during 
the last few years that unless there should be a failure of the harvest a 
surplus of wheat is now available for exportation. Based on the con- 
sumption of the three years, 1896-98, of 5-8 bushels per head, the 
demand of 1900, exclusive of seed, will be about 8,005,000 bushels, 
while the requirements for seed will be 2,435,000 bushels. Out of a 
harvest estimated at 13,660,000 bushels, there should thus be an 
exportable surplus of approximately 3,220,000 bushels. 

Oatmeal and rice are the only other articles of cereal produce largely 
consumed. Rice is not grown to any extent in the colony, and the 
quantity required is imported either directly or indirectly from China 
and India. The land adapted for the growth of this plant in New 
South Wales is not. very extensive in area, and is probably put to better 
use. Oatmeal, though manufactured in the colony, is also largely 
imported. 

In the matter of meat supply the colony is almost independent of 
external assistance. The consumption of fresh meat of all kinds is 
extremely great, and, though possibly less than in the neighbouring 
colony of Queensland, it exceeds per head that of any other country. 
The requirements of the colony for food alone amounted in 1898 to 
364,000 head of cattle, and 3,121,000 head of sheep; and though the 
supply of cattle sufficient to meet the demand was beyond the resources 
of the colony, the number of sheep available for market very largely 
exceeded even the number given above, and were it not that beef 
is preferred to mutton, no stock need have been imported for 
slaughtering. 

The swine slaughtered for food during 1898 numbered 89,700. The 
quantity of bacon and hams made, according to the returns collected, 
was 7,184,058 Ib., and the quantity imported for local requirements 
during the year was 1,392,698 lb. The annual consumption per head of 
pork and its manufactured products, averages about 12°9 Ib. 
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The amount of potatoes imported for local consumption during 1898 
was 27,152 tons, while the quantity available from the fields of the 
colony, after allowing for seed, was 57,400 tons. The net imports 
amounted, therefore, to 32 per cent. of the total consumption, as 
compared with 50 per cent. in 1897, 44 per cent. in 1896, and 37 per 
cent. in 1895. 

The consumption of sugar in the colony is enormous, averaging about 
95°9 lb. per head during each year. The fields of the colony produced 
during 1898 about 38,908 tons, or 30,000 tons short of the local 
demand, the bulk of which was imported from Queensland. As 
pointed out in the pages relating to agriculture, a large part of the 
colony is well adapted to the growth of sugar-cane ; but the low price 
which sugar brought some few years ago, when the market was affected 
by the bounties given by Germany and France, made the industry 
unprofitable, and the cultivation of cane was, to some extent, neglected. 
The considerable rise in the price of sugar during 1889 led to an increase 
of cultivation over that of the previous year, and this was followed by 
further extensions until during the season 1895-96 the area under cane 
amounted to nearly 33,000 acres. During the two following years, 
chiefly owing to the fear of the growers that the sugar duties would be 
altogether abolished, the area decreased by about 7,000 acres. Since 
then it has been decided to maintain the duties at 60 per cent. of their 
previous amount, and it is, therefore, anticipated that the area under 
cane, which in 1898-9 showed a further decrease of 1,000 acres, has 
reached its lowest extent, and will now begin to increase once more. 

The year 1890 proved very encouraging to the dairy farmers, and 
the quantity of butter and cheese manufactured was sufficient to meet 
local wants, and leave a small balance for export. The production of 
the succeeding season did not, however, equal the demand,as 1,419,4001b 
of butter and 224,397 lb. of cheese were imported for local requirements. 
In 1892, there was a surplus of 1,027,800 lb. of butter for export, while 
cheese to the amount of 53,700 lb. had to be imported to meet local 
requirements. Since then the production of butter and cheese has 
increased very rapidly, and in 1894 there were 4,600,000 lb. of butter 
and 229,000 lb. of cheese available for export ; but owing to the dry 
seasons the quantities available for export in 1895, 1896, and 1897 
were comparatively small ; in 1898, however, there were 8,950,000 lb. 
of New South Wales butter exported. The consumption of butter and 
cheese during 1898 was 23,724,000 lb. and 4,916,000 lb. respectively. 

The quantity of tea consumed is remarkably large, the average being 
7 lb. 13 02. per inhabitant, while of coffee the average consumption is 
8 oz. The consumption of tea is universal throughout the colonies, 
and the four anda half million people in Australasia use fully twice 
the quantity of this beverage which is consumed by the millions who 
inhabit continental Europe, other than Russia. Though the soil and 
climate of a part of New South Wales are adapted to the cultivation 
of tea, no systematic attempt has been made to grow this plant. The 
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coffee berry, especially the Liberian variety, thrives in the north coast 
district, but it has so far only been cultivated for commercial purposes 
to a very limited extent. 

The average quantity of the principal articles of common diet is given 
herewith for the various colonies of Australasia. It will be seen that the 
consumption of wheat varies from 305-2 lb. in Victoria to 518°8 lb. in 
Western Australia, the averageconsumption being 363 lb. perhead. Rice 
varies greatly in the quantity used, only 7:4 lb. being the consumption 
of Victoria, as against 20 lb. in Western Australia. The consumption 
of tea is largest in Western Australia, New South Wales, and Queensland 
—with 9:5 lb. in the first, and 7:8 lb. in each of the two latter colonies. 
Of sugar, the average quantity used varies from 106-3 lb. per head in 
Western Australia to 82:9 lb. in Tasmania, the average for New South 
Wales being 95:9 lb., and for Australasia 94:5 lb. per head. Coffee is 
not a favourite beverage in Australasia, the consumption being only 
one-twelfth that of tea. It is used most largely in Western Australia, 
where the annual demand amounts to 16 oz. The particulars for each 
colony are as follow :— 














= 3 z -8 | 3 S E A 
og | & = | 82 | 83 5 ‘< = 
Article. vce Soe ee S| Oe lee |. ce NS | & 
PE) e | ep eR ee) ge | 
| ZA 
*Grain— | 
WE ROB cast). sa skaos vee lb.| 370°1 | 305-2 | 326°0 | 380°0 | 518°8 | 401°8 | 450°0 | 363°0 
POO eda; ceicccicuveioes Ib.) 10°83 7°4| 17°1 | 11°4| 20°0 75 86} 10°1 
Oatmeal ...........2.+6. Joy) Pe eh 40): a Pep. 9:8) 6°9 
POSS 5.0). Cie shaker Ib.| 202°8 | 287-0 | 164°5 | 155°8 | 144°0 | 503°2 | 488°5 | 249°7 
SFG sis 05s nivexpsaibenmineel lb.| 95:9 | 92°9 | 110°5 | 97°9| 1063} 82°9| 85°3| 94°5 
A ae RD eRe egy 1b. 7°8 sot aay «| aod. 9°5 64) G64) 7°4 
Coins ce Ib} 05] 08| 04! 09] 10] 0-4] 05] 0% 
OC RED AEE Ib.| 3°8 3°2 3°8 2°6 ad Bae 4°5 3°8 
lo ne euecvaet Ms | Lae 7 ok es) UOT BAO Bara) 6 acc 18°5} 15°3 
PRM fear as dais. s wctauechas Ib.| 40°83] 19°0; 51°9 82) 15:9) 17°8) 32°1| 30:2 
| 
-Meat— | | 
PES er ere lb.| 157°0 | 1800 | 280°0|  ... | 144°9| 145°9| 90:0 | 150°6 
ee Ib. 111°6| 82°2| 90°0 1450 | 100°4 | 110°0 | 100°7 
Pork and Bacon...... Ib.| 12°9| 11°4 1670 cx 12°4 








_ The consumption of potatoes per head in some of the colonies is 
probably less than the foregoing table shows; thus in the case of 
Tasmania the returns show a consumption of 503 |b., and in New 
Zealand, of 438 lb. It is probable that potatoes are in some years grown 
in excess of the local requirements, and the market in New South 
Wales and other continental colonies not being sufficient to absorb 
this excess, it remains unconsumed or is given to live stock and poultry. 
Under the circumstances, it is impossible to determine the quantity 
actually entering into the food consumption of the population. 
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The consumption of salt appears excessive in some of the colonies, 
while the figures for South Australia seem too low. This may be 
explained by the fact that large quantities of salt are used in meat 
preserving, notably in New South Wales, Queensland, and New Zealand; 
while in South Australia salt, taken from lagoons, is manufactured 
into table salt in considerable quantities, of which there is, however, no 
record. Probably the quantity required for domestic consumption 
averages about 20 lb. in each colony. | 


Judged by the standard of food consumed, the people of New South 
Wales, as well as of all the other colonies of Australasia, are fortunately 
situated. Compared with those of other countries, this will most 
clearly appear from the following table, the particulars given in which, 
with the exception of those referring to New South Wales, have been 
taken from Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics :— 


Per Inhabitant. 
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Country. | = du lees | 2 5° 

s3| 8 | 38 | 23 

e| 2/8/82] 3 | ailé4 A 

s 3 | gO ° 4a | R 
| C5 a MN oa) = Q | BH 
| | | | 
| Tb. | tb. . | bb. tb. tb. OZ. 

United Kingdom ............... 78 | 109 | 75 | 19 380 | 40 91} 3,552 
Hrance en ceo en 540 | 77 20 8 570 | 20 66 | 3,914 
GerMany oo iocceecccsccsseress oes 550 | 64) 18 8 | 1,020 17 78 4,629 
RVUSSIAG ere eee CGO leo ell 5! 180 19 6 3,483 
AUSLDINae ame eee 460, 61 18 7/1 #860 14 28 3,495 
CAV ener eme ae | 400 | 26 8 4 50 | 18 20 2,112 
SPaln err ammeter 480; 71) 6 3 PAVE 3 Uf 6 | 2,567 
OPUU QA anaes nee | 500 | 49 | 12 3 40 | 17 18 | 2,629 
SWOOCI 5s. o. eo eee 560 | 62) 22) 11 500 | 28 | 112 3,904 
Norway .eeeeeccsecescscccccccey 440 78/13] 14) 500}| “40! 144} 32489 
Denmarka a ne 560 | 64 | 22 29 410 | 25 140 3,855 
ENON Aric en re 560 | 57 | 35 15 820 | 20); 240 4,487 
Del sium en ee 590 | 65 | 27| 15] 1,050] ...{ 142] 4,886 
Switzerland ..................... 1440 | 62/26] 11! 140! .../ 110 2. 658 
Roumania .. ..................... 400 | 82 4. 9 | 80 a 8 2,320 
Servia....... cc ceecceeeeee coccecce, 400| 84/ 4] 9! g0| ... 8] 2333 
United States .................. 370 | 150 | 53 | 20 170 | 39! 162 3,218 
Canadage ee ee ee 400 | 90| 45} 22; 600) 40 72 | 3,797 
New South Wales ........... | 388 | 281 | 96 | 22 203 | 41 | 1383) 4,161 





— 


Taking the articles of the foregoing list, with the exception of tea and 
coffee, and reducing them to a common basis of comparison, it will be 
found that the amount of thermo-dynamic power capable of being 
generated by the food consumed in this colony is greater than that of 
any other country mentioned inthe table. For the purpose of compari- 
son, the figures of Dr. Edward Smith, F.R.S., in his well-known work 
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on Foods, have been used, and the heat developed has been reduced 
to the equivalent weight lifted 1 foot high. In estimating the thermo- 
dynamic effect of food, grain has been reduced to its equivalent in flour, 
and regard has been paid to the probable nature of the meat consumed. 
The figures for potatoes are given as they appear in the Dictionary of 
Statistics, but it is a probable supposition that but a small proportion 
of the quantity over 400 Ib. set down for any country 1s required for 
human consumption, and the figures relating to some of the countries 
are, therefore, excessive. The substances included in the table are 
largely supplemented both in America and in Europe by other foods, 
but not more so than in these colonies; and the figures given will 
probably afford a just view of the comparative quantity and food- 
-alue of the articles of consumption in each of the countries mentioned. 
The comparison will appear much more strongly in favour of these 
colonies when the average amount of work which each individual in 
the community is called upon to perform is taken into consideration. 
In Australasia the proportion of women and children engaged in 
_laborious occupations is far smaller than in Europe and America, and 
the hours of labour of all persons are also less, so that the amount of 
food-energy required is reduced in proportion. If allowance be made 
for the fact that only 40 per cent. of the population are adult males, 
33 per cent. women, and 27 per cent..children, the quantity of food 
consumed in New South Wales would appear to be far in excess of the 
actual requirements of the population, and though the excess may be 
looked upon as waste, it is none the less evidence of the weaith of the 
people whose circumstances permit them to indulge in it. 

The following table gives the annual consumption of tobacco in 
Australasia and the principal countries of the world. The use of 
tobacco appears to be more prevalent in Western Australia and 
Queensland than in any of the other colonies, while the least consump- 
tion is in Tasmanja and South Australia. Compared with other parts 
of the world, the average consumption of Australasia will not appear 
excessive :— 

















Country. lb. | Country. Ib. 
Australasia— | Austria-Hungary ....... 3°77 
New South Wales...... Di tt RRM awh we cresee: oso ee se | 1:34 
WUE 5050 05 i005 000 DA: | TR aay at eosin: sewn pe | 1°70 
Queensland ............ OSG || FIGURE | iv.005. 200500 | 6°92 
South Australia ...... 1°92 | Se cin ice.. | 3°15 
Western Australia ...| 4°07 || Switzerland............... | 3°24 
Tasmania see vvivess wed? 18D ROSEY SEED Tenn | 267 
New Zealand............ 2°10 PIN: hort cheniscnenrin 4 | 3°70 
United Kingdom ......... 1°41 DTI ak tide cen ccs cx | 4°37 
PURMOS  hicey ives vig etins | 2°05 || United States............ | 4°40 
OPM ihn. 40s | 3°00 CANT sibs nbisie. ves } ad 
RE esis erin sees 12S NANI csecccasiomes. oo <0 | 4°37 
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CONSUMPTION OF INTOXICANTS. 


The consumption of wines, spirits, and fermented liquors has been 
decreasing for some years, although some years show slight increases 
over the preceding years, as will be seen from the following statement, 
showing the average consumption of spirit per inhabitant during the 
past ten years :— 


Gallons, Gallons 
LS eee er een er 2°73 EO re eee AA ly 
| bo! enn eee 2°68 | it: 5 ERR ey Sane e ane 2°08 
ia! 2: SRR er eee nearer 2°83 FOO ......; -. Paci kerete eee 2°10 
| + 2. eee eee eer 2°67 OR oe eon ee 2°15 
SOS eee eee 2°30 BQUG 2a ree PAPA | 


These figures represent the amount of alcohol contained in the liquor 
consumed ; the quantities are given in proof spirit as being a measure 
more easily understood, if less scientific, than that of absolute alcohol. 

The state of things depicted in the foregoing table is due to a com- 
bination of causes. Four of these are most notable—the more stringent 
provisions of the Licensing Act, the decrease in the proportion of 
rougher labourers to the general community, the depression in trade, 
and, lastly, the spread of teetotal principles. It would be futile to 
attempt to determine how these causes have operated individually in 
decreasing the consumption of intoxicants; but the fact of such a 
decrease cannot be gainsaid, for the direct evidence given above is 
corroborated by the general decline in the number of arrests on charges 
of drunkenness. 

Lhe volume of spirits consumed in the colony during 1898 was 
4,093 gallons of locally distilled, and 982,232 gallons of imported spirits, 
in all 986,325 gallons, equal to 0-74 gallons per head—a quantity little 
more than two-thirds of the consumption during the year 1889, as will 
appear from the following table :—. 
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Year. Year. | e 
| P | . 
Total. | Inhabitant. | Total. Inhabitant. 
| | 2 
i | 
| gallons. gallons. | | gallons. | gallons, 
1889 1,159,380 107 =| 1894 | 952,170 | O77 
1890 | 1,201,946 1:09 | 1895 921,468 | 073 
1891 | 1,268, 368 lll | 1896 | 941,715 | 0°73 
1892 1,184,042 1:00 || 1897 926,605 | 0-71 
1893 999,984 | 0:83 1898 | 986,325 | 0°74 











——— 
a 


The average consumption of beer per head of population declined from 
1889 to 1895, but has again gradually increased during the last three 
years. From the following statement it will be found that while the 
quantity of beer imported declined in 1898 the quantity locally brewed 
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and the total consumption of the year were higher than those of any 
other year of the decennial period :— 

















Year. Colonial. | Imported. | Total. Per Inhabitant. 
} | 
yon gallons. gallons. gallons. gallons. 

\- \\ 1889 9,515,000 - 514,000 | 12,029,000 10°89 
‘f cy \\1890 9,504,000 ,207,000 | 11,711,000 10°63 
\ Th ie 10,594,000 Fy 464,000 | 13,058,000 11°42 
? 892 10, 688,000 2,201, 000 | 12,889,000 | 10°91 
) €f |)4893 | 9,642,000 P 536,060 | 11,178,000 9°23 
1894 9,392,000 1,709,000 | 11,101,000 8°97 
11895 9,708,000 1 629, 000 | 11,337,000 8°96 
If 1896 10,073,000 | 1,700,000 | 11,773,000 9°14 
/f 1897 10,688,500 1,771,500 | 12,460,000 | 9°51 
//4 1898 1] 533, 000 1,574,000 | 13,107,000 9°82 





| amount of beer drunk in 1889 was 12,029,000 gallons, of which 
9,515,000 gallons were the produce of the ‘colony, representing (oe 
per cent. of the total consumption. In 1898 the quantity had risen to 
13,107,000 gallons, of which the proportion locally made was 88-0 
per cent. During the same period, however, the consumption per head 
declined from 10-89 to 9-82 gallons. 

The wine entering into consumption in New South Wales is chiefly 
the produce of its own vineyards ; the quantity is, however, much less 
_ than might be expected in a country so eminently adapted to vine 
culture. The consumption per inhabitant is only one-third of that 
of Victoria. The quantity of Australian and foreign wines consumed 
during each of the past ten years is shown below :— 








} 
Year. Australian. | Foreign. | Total. Per Inhabitant. 

| eae 

| 
gallons. gallons. eee gallons. gallons. 

1889 747,435 170,526 | 917,961 0°83 
1890 640,205 161,945 | 802, 150 0-73 
1891 788,038 173,541 961,579 0°84 
1892 885,250 135,894 1,021,144 0°86 
1893 921,579 $7,551 1,019,130 0°84 
1894 901,156 82,489 983,645 0°79 
pee FZ, ai2 80,685 808,057 | 0°64 
1896 | 707,506 81,561 789,067 0-61 
1897 | 861,737 76,494 938,231 0°72 
1898 | 771,214 76,918 | 848, 132 0°64 


The amount expended upon wines, spirits, and fermented liquors 
consumed in the colony during the year 1898 was about £4,243,500. 
Of this sum, £2,497,800 was the cost of liquors to the retailer, of which 
£1,007,100 represents duty, excise, and license fees, and £1, 490, 700 the 
invoice price of the goods. The cost of working the trade and the 
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profits of the merchants and retailers, therefore, came to £1,745,700. 
The expenditure on liquors per inhabitant amounted to £3 3s. 7d. 
during the year, which, though undoubtedly a large sum, amounting, 
as it does, to 7-1 per cent. of the average income, is nevertheless pro- 
portionately smaller than the outlay in several European countries. 
Although the average per head of population was higher during the 
last three years than in 1895, and practically equal to that of 1894, yet 
there has been a satisfactory decrease in the expenditure on intoxicants 
since 1889, not only in the amount per inhabitant but even in the 
total sum. This will be seen from the following table :— 











Expenditure on Intoxicants. 





Year. ET ae Ral eae SRP Ss aa ee 

Total. Per Inhabitant. 

| 

25 SiGe: 
1889 4,765,000 | 4 9 4 
1890 | 4,774,100 | 46 8 
1891 | 4,905,400 | 4 5 9 
1892 | 4,713,900 | 319 10 
1893 4,011,800 3 6 3 
1894 3,930,800 3 3 6 
1895 | 3,851,300 Saya! 
1896 | 4,063,000 S737) 
1897 | 4,086,400 324 
1898 | 4,243,500 3 V3) 7 





The rate per inhabitant and the proportion of income devoted to liquors 
in various countries are given below. The figures should, however, be 
taken with this qualification, that in several of the countries enumerated 
liquors are consumed principally with meals in place of tea or coffee, so 
largely partaken of in English-speaking countries :— 








A —_—_—_—_—_— — ———. 


Countries. peniilatnarene| tiscna 

| 

| raed Vout per cent. 
United Kingdom ..... Tacaceleeeeee esses | 218 0 82 
WTP ANCE cece ae seve eon enna eee 119 0 ded 
Germany iter sic ee 114 0 9-4 
RUSSIA, ee ee | 100 | 99 
RUBIA cao o coon tos cee ne sane eerie 113 0 | 10°5 
EEL ops cccsstccecer one ieee enero 5 0 | 10°7 
Spans Meecaater eee | lL & 0 9°] 
Belgium and Holland ............ .... | 20 0 | 8°5 
Te ere eee ten Pee ernee | 210 0 | Pr 
WOADOLUAVIE ci. cc ccen ns Cie Taronrece ro E<6.-0 dal 
United States ........ ...ceccececceseees 110 0 4:2 
New South Wales .....................00. | 3 3 7 | (fo 
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The fo..owing table shows the consumption for all the colonies during 
the year 1898. The largest consumption of spirits per inhabitant is 
in Western Australia, Queensland being second. Wine is used most 
freely in Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia; and beer 
in Western Australia, Victoria, and Queensland. The average con- 
sumption of alcohol in all the colonies amounts to 2-44 gallons of proof 
spirit per inhabitant, ranging from 4°96 gallons in Western Australia 
to 1-44 gallon in Tasmania. In Western Australia, of course, there 
is an unusually large proportion of adult males :-— 
























































. Spirits. Wine. | Beer, &c. Equivalent 
Be feo : in 
Pa ie ee ae ae 4 | Alcohol 
Colony. | 8.3 Ea | $4 | (proof) 
Total. | &§ Total. £8 Total. ES | per 
| seam te | #2 | Inhabitant. 
hae | ~ | me | 
. _ \ — _— ' 
| | 
galls. | galls. | galls. galls. galls. | galls. | galls. 
New South Wales........ | 986,325 | 0-74 | 848,182 | 0°64 | 13,107,376 | 9°82 2°24 
VicCtOTIA .......00eeeeeeee 853,716 | 0°73 | 2,638,182 | 2°24 | 14,150,159 | 12°03 2°96 
Queenslard.............. 499,146 | 1-02 254,616 0°52 | 5,084,658 | 10°34, 2°51 
South Australia.......... 143,802 0°39 | 773,413 2°12 3,253,845 8°90 2°19 
Western Australia ...... 257,328 | 1°56 | 147,603 0°89 4,002,694 | 24°25 4°96 
WOMMOITID 5 co 2 sre 6 o'etiore oes 73,243 | 0°42 | 18,106 | 0°10 1,330,198 | 7°62 | 1°44 
New Zealand ....:......- 488,160 | 0°66 | 107,592 | 015 6,204,687 | 8°43 | 1°80 
Australasia........ 3,301,720 “74 | 4,787,594 | 1°08 | 47,188,617 | 10°61 | 2°44 


! { 


Taking Australasia as a whole, it compares very favourably with 
most of the European countries in the quantity of intoxicants annually 
consumed by each inhabitant, as the following statement shows. ‘The 
figures are reduced to gallons of proof spirit from data given in Mul- 
hall’s Dictionary of Statistics, and would look even more favourable to 
Australasia were the fact of the large preponderance of males over 
females in these colonies made a feature of the comparison :— 




















Conntry. Consumption. Country. Consumption. 
| gallons. gallons. 
United Kingdom ...| 3°57 POLOUIGMN. S52... 003 3°00 
RPMI s0n 04. coanesecees| 5°10 ee | 4°00 
CLOTMMBIY 5 2400.55.20 2.200. | 3°08 OMI 6355555002... 4°00 
MMIII So ocs0 055 «s2n00 | 2°02 Denwsare ;i....::... | 500 
PEN Sidi tenocas sone: 2°80 Scandinavia......... | 4°36 
pl So 3°40 United States ...... | 2°65 
RR eas otitiwcd <sese 2°85 | Australasia ...... a 2°44 








| 11 





It is popularly supposed that Australian wines and beers are not 
heavily charged with spirit as compared with the imported articles. 
This belief is erroneous. Several descriptions of Australian wines have 
a natural strength of 30 per cent. of proof spirit, while from analyses 
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recently made it would appear that the strength of these wines offered 
for sale varies from 24 to 37 per cent. of spirit. On the same authority 
it was stated that imported beers ranged from 13°88 to 15:42 per cent. 
in the case of English, and from 9°58 to 11-76 per cent. of proof spirit 
in Lager ; while the local manufacture varied according to the make 
from 11:21 to 15-12, the average being 13°75 per cent. It as generally 
understood, however, that since the imposition of excise duties on 
colonial beer in 1887 the strength of the article has been somewhat 
reduced, and does not average more than 13 per cent. of proof spirit. 


Cost oF LIVING. 


The latest complete estimate of the annual expenditure of the people 
of New South Wales is given below ; it refers to the year 1898 :— 
L 








Food and non-alcoholic beverages ..............cceesereeeeeeres 18,194,000 
Fermented and spirituous liquors ...............:esseeeeee eee 4,244,000 
SCR EOCO aera cece ae eee see eee aes 1,112,000 
Clothing aiid Geary 0.2 nner ce eee ence ee 7,291,000 
J ire TER Io yeep ate i aE ere ete Py ee PER ET OPER OOO SOG 729,000 
Rent or value of buildings used as dwellings ............... 5,868,000 
MONEE cs rr ee Se ce eee edema acer 1,809,000 
Bae! aril Light 605.5 ccarccnntecess areas onc soe cate eawidcauerscsoran? 1,996,000 
Personal attendance, service, and lodging ...............+.. 2,475,000 
Medical attendance, medicine, and nursing.................. 1,547,000 
Religion, charities, education (not including State 
CX PORGIGUES) oo. 5 oc snes cae cic nat ees wweniew Saitesom vive wee 962,000 
(NSE ONC ASAE ENG cesar oe eetoe sac inee ee coerce ce 1,132,000 
Books, newspapers, O66, <<< <:2-ccyeae cee nar<e-stacncancecs ener ey: 819,000 
Postage and telegrams, not incidental to earning the 
INCOMEH eee whee ee se corset cease: a ECC ree 293,000 
Direct taxes not falling om trade........-......secrecsscersoerees 748,000 
Household expenses not included elsewhere.................. 2,050,000 
Miscellaneous @xpiUISOS ©. o.2. 2s. 0c ss ccemepeners se vecsseeoreoeees: 1,295,000 
375 | Sa ea ae Pn £52,563,000 


The expenditure for the year given amounted to £39 7s. 7d. per 
head, or at the rate of 2s. 2d. per day. The daily expenditure may be 
thus distributed :— 











Division of Expenditure. | Per day. ae 
| d. | per cent. 

© NOI co.cc cps one ss wigs aban sie aisiocenn  saeeneiee L940 | 384°6 
Clothing and drapery ......+..see+ee0 ae¢- | 139 
a ae kee tee 2°9 }12 
Vamect (ages. og | O4 | 1-4 
Sundries (including intoxicants)...... | 10°0 38°9 
TOGA rece crt ote sete ae ane 25°9 100°0 
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According to Mulhall, the expenditure per inhabitant in the leading 
: : 4 fae a4 \ : : 
countries of Europe and in the United States and Canada is as follows :— 


| 














Country. pened he | Country. eas : 
. £ os. d. | £ a. -d, 
United Kingdom ..... 29.14 9 || Norway. ............... 19 0-0 
BRERHCO: = oveccs oy ves eet ees 23 19 4 || Denmark ............ 28 11 5 
GePMAny ..........0008. 20 3 74 | Hotland .........0.... | 2017 4 
PROMIB oo eccuu Cee paesioes } 10 1 11 || Belgium ........ Sree ral) ee seer se 
MPIAETIR occ eee eee 14 4 9 | Switzerland ......... | 18 0 0 
RGRIN or ccc eres scones 11 11 O || United States ...... | 3216 2 
SPAIN -. 5 coscscr rcs coss 15 12 6 || Canada ............... | 23 2 2 
POFUNOAL C55. 2.55. .010s. ll 5 6] | 
WORCM rier. stots: 20 8 4 | 


2 
MRM 
=) 
=| 
ct 
> 
= 
= 
be) 
— 
o) 
et 
oO) 
© 
~I 
~J 


The table just given affords but a partial view of the question of the 
cost of living ; for if the total earnings of the countries above enume- 
rated be considered as an element of comparison, it will be found that 
few countries approach New South Wales in the small proportion of 
income absorbed in providing food for the people. The following table, 
given on the same authority as the preceding, shows that while the 
actual cost of food and beverage is £16 16s. 2d. in this colony, as against 
£14 4s. 9d. in Great Britain, the earnings required to pay for this food 
are not larger proportionately than in the countries which appear most 
favourably in the table. The number of working days in the year is 
assumed to be 300, allowing for thirteen days’ sickness and fifty-two 
Sundays :— 








Average annual | 








i 7s” €9 ing 
Ratio of cost of Days’ earnings 








Smt | OEE eae | toed to corn | Se gee 

£ s. d. per cent. days. 

United Kingdom ... 14 4 9) 42°2 127 
oy 12 4 6] 44°0 132 
COPAY 60.555 55< 000005 1018 5| 49°] 147 
LT ee erg ae 5-19 7 52°0 156 
i gC il 717 4 50°8 152 
a 6 410 51°2 154 
1 Rn ee 8 9 0 51°2 154 
Porcngal 2c4...::..... | 7 3 01 59°1 177 
234: 918 11) 452 136 
INOEWOY - 5 F5i5c. 0.0500. 915 0 47°6 143 
Denmark.. ............ 11 14 QO) 36°0 108 
(ES ea 10 8 0} 46°0 138 
Belgium .............. 123 1.|.. eee 130 
Switzerland ......... § 11-7 | 45°2 136 
United States......... 017-434 25 ‘2 76 
COMBOS Siiscci082s 2. 8 9 0| 32°5 98 
16 .2| 37°5 112 

| 


New South Wales... 16 
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PRIcES oF COMMODITIES. 


The area of New South Wales is so extensive, and the population, 
except on the sea-board, so scattered, that the determination with any 
exactness of the average prices of the various commodities consumed 
is a matter of no little difficulty. No attempt has therefore been made 
to ascertain the average for the colony, and in the following pages the 
prices refer to the Metropolitan markets alone. For the earlier years 
the authority of contemporary newspapers has been followed where the 
official records were obscure or silent, but since 1836 these records have 
been available, and have for the most part been adopted. The following 


table exhibits the average prices of eight commodities during each year 
since 1820 :— : 




















, Breed Pee gies | Butter | Cheese | Sugar | Tea | Pota- | Maize 
Year. hae an | ee | rer lb. | Per Ib, | per Ib, | per Ib. | apors Rect 
| 
| d d. s. d. s. d d s. d | ards e26 a: 
1820 | 5 oR eee ues ay | i 17 8 | 5 6 
1821 | 6 Bi? Sik eee EYP REY) Sa 
1822 5 5k eo Gane oul ee L See | 59] 49 
1823 | 33 5h | 22/1121 ...... | pene 161 {12 6 
1824 5 BAe ones Os akin aon | erent te 1 610 | 410 
1825 | 44 Gena 2ire en meer fy on Beet ae us. 450 neha 16 
1826 | 54 Bh} 2 4 | 010 | ..... | au... | 9 0 | 4 0 
1827 | 44 66 | 23/11 | aan ee | 8 0 | 5 0 
1828 | 6 | 5 | 2 6 | nee On coco /18 6 | 9 0 
1829 | 7 | 6 110 | 1 1 | ns eee |12 6 | 7 9 
| | 
1830 | 44 3h 10/{on | 34 | 2 6 Sen Peete 
i831 | 4 | 44 1s|/o6| 3 |261|1801|38 
1882 | 5 | 5 PEI (pe 34 | 26150|47 
1833 | 4 | 33 15 | 0 6 3} 27691 10) 0412.11 
1834 | 5 | 4 16/0 6 34 | 2 6{11401/ 4 4 
1885 | 4 | 34 | 110 | 0 5 38 | 2 6 1/10 0 | 4 6 
1836 | 54 | 3 | 19 | O 8] 3h 2G Ou 6.29 
1837 3 | 44 | 19 | O 7h] 34 26110 0/4 2 
1838 | 5 | 4h | 1610 8] 3h 26/110 6/3 7 
1839 | 114 | 3 | 26/11 1 | 26/1101! 9 0 
1840 | 74 44 | 2 0 1 0 34 | 2 6 9 6 Sars 
1841 | 43 44 | 26/010 | 3 | 2 6 {12 0 | 210 
1842 5 | 3h 26) 1 14| 33 SG ap 1400 et 9 
1843 | 34 | Qh | 19 |0 9 3 2 6/110 0 2 9 
1844 2 | 2 | 15 10 44] Ob Ss 46s 
1845 24 | o4 16/0 6 3 16} 4 6 | 212) 
1846 34 | 23 ee) aye 4 23 /162{14 1 
1847 | 34 | 2 | 121.0 7 a -} 2 4 | 6: 6°) 2 4 
1848 | 34 | 2 | 11/08s | 32 |201]1601]1 8 
i349 | 24 | 12 |12106 19/|621|39 
alee 
t 
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1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
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The most noteworthy feature of the history of prices in the colony— 
the great range of some of the commodities during the year—is not 
disclosed by the foregoing table. This variation is most noticeable 
during the early years, and amongst articles of local production, and 
was the result of the almost complete isolation of the colony from the 
markets of the world. Prior to the discovery of gold, communication 
by letter with the outside world was at best uncertain, and as late 
as 1878 the regular mails were made up but once a month. The 
een of telegraphic communication, amongst other results, 
has had a marked effect on prices, so that except in rare instances, 
and for goods produced in excess of the demand, the production 
of Australia no longer determines the prices of goods required for 
the local markets. Exception must, of course, be made for perish- 
able produce, which is still hable to a great range in price during 
the course of a single year, as will be shown by some examples here- 
after given. 


Potatoes have varied in price from year to year. The lowest average 
for a whole twelvemonth was 3s. 6d. per cwt. in 1873, and the highest 
was 21s. 5d. in 1855, shortly after the discovery of gold; and it may 
not be without interest to note that from 1853 to 1855 the price 
ef potatoes was extraordinarily high. Commencing with the year 
first named, the averages were 13s. 18s. 6d, 21s. 4d. 10s., 
14s. 6d., and 15s. 6d. per ewt. With regard to the variation in 
a single year, the following examples may be cited:—In 1820, from 
4s. 6d. to 10s. per cwt.; in 1825, from 4s. to 12s.; in 1829, from 
9s. to 26s.; in 1834, een 9s. to 19s.; in 1839, from 7s. to 25s. ; 
in 1854, from Ils. to 24s.; in 1856, from 3s. to lls.; and in 1888, 
from 2s. to 24s. 


The price of maize has not been subject to very great fluctuation, 
since, being little used except for horse-feed, this grain is capable of being 
replaced by other products ; nevertheless the prices have ranged from 
ls. 5d. in 1844 to 10s. in 1854. 


In the list given on page 525 are included quotations for bread at per 
2-lb. loaf. In most years the price varied somewhat regularly with that 
of wheat. ‘There are, however, exceptions to this rule, chiefly in the 
years during which wheat brought an unusually high figure, when the 
price of bread was generally less than might have been expected. The 
lowest price at which bread has been retailed was 23d. in 1849,.and the 
highest was 14d. the 2-lb. loaf, which figure was paid for a short time in 


1839. 


‘e@ given on page 


in addition to the eight commodities whicl 
523, the foilowing list of the average retail prices of articles 
largely used may not be without interest. The information begins 
with 1836, beyond which year it is difficult to determine the exact 
average. 
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| | | 

veer | Bacon | Eggs | Rice | oe | Coffee | Salt | (Co 1) Soap | | aa Terie Tos Topecca 

| per Ib. per doz. | per Ib. rib. | per lb. | Per Ib. per ga eal. — lb. P per Ib | Col.) ales 

| - =) ( ( | 

ag: Set a Reg: Hed Sian’ d. js. d.| d.{|s..d.| do |s d.[s.d| sud 
1887 }010/1 7| 3 | 22/1 6) 1 |2 O| 33/0 64 0] 5 6 
1888 | 010311 7/ 3 | 2/1 6} 1/12 O|] 31/0 6/4 0| 5 6 
iss9 |011/1 8| 3 | 34/1 6| 1 /2 0 | 34/0 614 0| 5 6 
1890 |1 Os 1 6| 4 |! 3 12 0! 1/2 0! 3h10 5/4 0} 6 O 
1891 |010/1 6| 3 | 24/2 O| 1 |2 O| 3/0 5/4 0] 6 0 
1892 |0 9/1 6] 3 | 24/110] 0f/2 0] 3 10 484 0) 6 O 
1993 |O11/1 6| 3 | 24{110] 0g|2 0] 3 |0 444 0| 6 0 
1894 }0 7/1 3) 3 | 24;110] 07/2 0] 3 |0 434 0} 6 O 
1895 |0 73/1 0] 24) 2 r 9 | 02/2 0] 2 lo 4/4 0] 6 0 
1896 | 0 7411 0] 2 | 2/1 9| 04/2 O] 2 |0 4/4 O| 6 0 
1897 |0 8/1 0} 2k] 211 9] Of/2 O| 24/0 4/4 0] 6 O 
1898 | 0 84 1 D) 2 2 | 1 9} 02/2 O| 23 ie 4,4 0| 6 O 

| 





In the quotation of prices in the foregoing tables the figures given 
are those charged in the shops throughout the metropolitan district. It 
is quite possible that produce of all kinds may have been bought at 
cheaper rates than those stated ; but the figures will be found to 
represent the fair average rates, having regard to the class of goods 
consumed. It is of importance to take into consideration the quality 
of the produce consumed, for very considerable changes in the direction 
of improvement have taken place in this respect. “Thus, the ordinary 
sugar now used, and obtainable for about 2d. per lb., is a good white 
sugar, whereas some years ago only the commonest quality of moist su gar 
was found on the tables of the people. A very material improv ement 
has been effected in the quality of flour, a large proportion of the 
present consumption being roller-made. Salt-butter still forms the bulk 
of the supply, but it is usually of recent make ; while formerly the 
butter was imported from Great Britain, and was several months old 
before reaching the dining-table. The candles now used are made of 
stearine, but the time is not remote when only the common tallow 
candle was in general use ; and so with many other articles of ordinary 
consumption. ‘The retail prices are those actually paid from day to day, 
irrespective of the nominal wholesale rates of the commodities in the 
Sydney markets. 

A consideration of retail prices would not be complete without a state- 
ment of the price-level in different years. This can be given for foods ; 
but at present the data are hardly sufficient to establish an exact series 
of price-levels, taking into consideration all the elements of ordinary 
expenditure. The information in regard to foods is given below, the 
assumption being made bhnat the quantitie Ss entering into consumption 
were the same formerly as at the present day. This assumption, how- 
ever, Is in some respects erroneous ; but there appear to be no other 
means within reach to effect a just comparison. Sugar, tea, coffee, 
butter, cheese, and potatoes are now more largely used than (say) prior 
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to 1870; but bread, or other forms in which flour is used, and meat, 
are not consumed so largely. However, when full allowance is made 
on this score, the following table will still be found to approximate 
closely to the truth. The price-level is calculated on the prices ruling 
for beef, mutton, bread, sugar, rice, potatoes, tea, beer, and tobacco :— 











| Price-level of principal Articles 
of Consumption. 








Period. . eam aaa sea Tact EAST NGIETNT SSI cera 
| 1821-37 Prices 1893-8 Prices 
| —1,000. =1,000. 

ISZ1 fo USI ....0..c00.. 0 1,000 1,476 
EMIS «55 dee sks sess noses 1,032 1,524 
EN 2 < - .” aE ED 712 1,051 
TRS ny, REND oc pane soca enesnn 1,301 1,920 
UBB ,,. TOI nso sen sas ce. 1,147 1,693 
ERG op i wren occasion norce 865 1,276 
JD20.. cy) SPM w sn necccisnasisns 809 1,194 
RBS: 55 EER ie ccastosrwenss 678 1,000 


Little practical good can be gained by comparing the prices of one 
period with those of another, unless regard is also paid to the earnings 
of labour, and as means of comparison are afforded in the chapter of 
this work dealing with wages, it will be unnecessary to pursue the 
subject further in this place. 


House Rents. 


The rents paid for dwellings form a large deduction from the earnings 
of the manual labour class in any community. Inquiries have been set 
on foot in order to establish, as far as possible, the relations between 
wages and rents; but these inquiries have not yet advanced sufficiently 
to enable an opinion to be expressed in other than general terms. In 
the city of Sydney dwellings occupied by the labouring classes yield 
rents as follow :—Three rooms, from 7s. to 9s. per week, or at the rate 
of 2s. 4d. to 3s. per room; four rooms, from 10s. per week, or 2s. 6d. 
per room ; and five rooms, 12s. per week, or 2s. 5d.perroom. Dwellings 
of more than five rooms are not often occupied by labouring-class 
families, unless there are grown-up sons and daughters who contribute 
to the family earnings. In the suburbs of Sydney houses of the kind 
referred to bring somewhat lower rents, the ratio varying from 2s. to 
2s. 6d. per room ; while in the provincial towns, except in rare cases, 
rents are still lower. 

Speaking generally, the deduction from a labourer’s income for rent 
amounts to 25 per cent., which, from whatever point it is viewed, must 
be regarded as excessive. Two circumstances have conjoined to make 
the rents in the metropolis high—perhaps higher when all things are 
considered than obtains in any of the other metropolitan cities of 
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Australasia—the price of land, and the rate of interest expected by 
property holders. As regards the former, there can hardly be any 
question that land in and about Sydney was maintained at a fictitious 
value for many years, and that prices have now practically subsided 
to their true level without prospect of any further serious decline. 
The interest expected by property holders has been, until recently, from 
7 to 10 per cent., free of outgoings. Since 1891 a decided fall has taken 
place, and a much lower return from house property is now readily 
accepted. It may be stated in general terms that rents in Sydney and 
suburbs have fallen by as much as 30 per cent. during the last seven 
years. 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 


The average wholesale prices of the principal kinds of milling produce, 
feed grains, root crops, and fodder, for each month of the year 1898, 
together with the mean prices for the year, are given in the following 
statements. The average for the whole year is given irrespective of 
the quantity sold in each month. In using the table it would be well 
if this qualification were borne in mind, as the apparent average: 
obtained by dividing the sum of the prices of each month by twelve: 
may, and in some instances does, differ from the true average obtained 
by taking into account the total sold at each price. The figures given 
are those quoted by the middlemen, and not those obtained by the. 
producers, which will be found in the chapter of this book dealing with 
agricultural production. 






































Wheat. | rt 
our— 
Roller. New Bran. Pollard... 
Month, 1898. pila Chick. South Wales. 
Pe Per Per 
Pe aner pushed | Per ton. peer bushel. 
s. d. s. d. fos ee d. d. 
SP RELURALY oc eceee Sasenne eee ene: 4 0 3 14/1015 O 74 84 
Webra ary | cas csserssocceiceeeee see ee 4 0 3 14/10 7 6 7 8 
March ores eee, 4 0 2 94;10 6 O 7 8 
a) 1 NEE Ree ES roc Rea ee ey ae ne 4 0 2 8§| 10 5 O 8 83 
MAY Sere ee enn 4 33; 3 14/1117 6 94 92 
SBC eee ee eee 4 po 0 Pl 6 84 SZ 
PML er scence eee renee a § 29 10 0 O 74 74: 
PRUNE elec ee en 3 44 | 2 8} 915 0 7 73 
September ..................cccccc0ee cs. 3 2y| 2 7 & 7 0 7 74 
October: 5 ae ee | &@ hic2 6 o.6 0; 6 | 
Novem Def 5.655 oo cccccocceocieces.., 3. 4°) 2.8 810 0 a (p< 
Deecompber vise. co oedsocceccees ccc cces.. 3 0 | 2 8 810 0 7% 9 
Mean Prices, 1898......... 3 8 | 2 9%| 918 6 74 8} 
a ee ee ee ae ed) 
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Month, 1898. 


January 
February 


eee eee eee eee reer sre teaser eeener 


eee reer Ceres ere eesti eet eoseareee 


ee oe 


eee eee eee ereeeee eee eeeeeeeeteeere~ 


UNMPHNG A aiesoc esc scaostecs scene twe eee 
September 
Bc) 1, 2) en Ota a Pe 
November 
December 


oor ee eee eee eee eee Si eeseee 


eee ees eee ewer eeseeeeseeeres 


Cee eet eee ees reeset eeaeeress 


teotere 


Barley. 


CROP ee eee eee eri eeeeereseeeseines| 


Cot eee eee eee eee ese seer ser esses eters3| 





Cape. 








Per bushel. 





English. 


Per bushel. 


Pega t ya id 
28 | 3 3 
he anes 
2% | 3 3 
28 | 383 
2104 | “ 

| 29 ‘ 

| 24 | * 

| 2 3 ve 

fee: “ 

| 23 = 

| 2 62 £28 








* No quotations. 





Maize. 








Per bushel. 








g. a. 
Sy P| 
2 10 
2 7% 
AG, 
2 44 
As | 
2 2 
Pr Os Se 
9-5 
Zz: 9 
2 84 
ss ey 
2° 74 








Oats. 


Per bushel. 


Qu 


Bol Dol bop bop Teal eed C4) oad OO el 


el 


bo bo bO by bo DO LO DY Ob dO # 
Lolha 


He He OD > He GO) GO Od G8 GO Or Go 





bo 
Cn 
+). 





The following are the quotations given for root crops, hay and chaff, 
dairy produce, poultry, and bee produce for 1898 :— 























* No quotations. 














Potatoes. | 
ease 7 | Onions. 
|New ed ioaaanec ti Sapa 
Month, 1893. Nee ag Tasmanian. | Victorian. | Zealan fa | 
Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. | Per ton. Per ton. 
= ) | | 

jf£nd.|\£ 3 a/£ x2 da/£ 8 d| £ 8. a. 
ee aROOREE COROT CECE TT ETI far fd ames: en kay NUR (alan Tae a Jeg © ae * os il 3s 
RE cece een tnc cece cs omic es: i¢ 1 91 6 47764 e (5 5 0; 5 5 O 
DEM 6 tes ons res sore cetces ech cee .e ib 9 31/519 38 ig | * 6 6 O 
NNER 55.0 35 0)'d co vsd ices sevewses' 1512 3/16 8 6| : enve Sot Be iom 
ME Ghee ess cdvese ss see cee cces 16 19|)6 8 3] . 6-2-6 h) 72.0% 
MEET iGV oF. 6i ccs seve. cess sess] 9 LO: 8} F TF Oe bf 1718 0} 810 O 
ies join casinos esete cee ces S 0 0/;8 4 0 . F 16 --0:) 1k 339 
oS See ee ees 713 0.1:8: fa kd pede O113° Oo 
i ae ee Ro Le (ON Agee x3 7 0 6/1410 O 
le ease es sneak nsosn'ss 817 6|910 0 is 18 16 3113 10 0 
INO URNIIIOE eo os oine obec dh os cds Senses 8 13 0 * | * eGeao. O04 11 fb 0 
Decemietss ee... ...| 911 9) : 110-0 * 6-5 4 
Mean Prices, 1898......,|7 7 6/7 9 3|/7 16/7 3 3| 816 5 
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531 
sae Chaff. 
Hay. | Straw. derrick- . —| Lucerne 
Month, 1898. | peeseed- Local. | Imported. | 
| [ y, 
Per ton. Per ton. | Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. 
_ — ——~ ! aaa 
‘€sda£s8d/£8d/£ 8 @/£ 8. d. ie tat 
January ...........-... 310 0'2 7 62 5 0/4 0 0/3183 6/2 2 0 
February ..........000.. 1310 0 215 0210 0/316 3/312 6/2 2 9 
Marche te |310 0 2 1 3/2 1 3/310 0/310 0/2 0 0 
ADE eae eee 13 90,2 0 0118 9/313 613 8 6/218 0 
VLA Vio crease te aoe ere deli pOwes To wOle2 MOMOn eS 15m901|. 9016 0;216 0 
JUNC reer $15 0 2 102 00/310 0/310 0/211 0 
J aliyseee scot ee Poel OOF OO oul One sees eG lest 3an GeO ato mG 
PLU OUISt ar. eeene eer 315 0'2 0 0118 0'3 0 0/13 0 0/2 2 oO 
September ............ 300,20 0116 0/215 0)215 0/2 0 o 
October 3 3 0/115 6110 0;3 0 0/217 61119 Oo 
November ........... Pls OF AS one 6) 1d) O12 17enGue 7 6 1Fo (On 0 
December. 2....--00-. | 3 0 0/119 | 200/383 2 6/13 0 0/2 8 9 
Mean Prices, 189813 8 2 2 1 8119 7/3 6111/3 5 4/2 5 1 
| 
| Butter. | Cheese. Eges 
| | | 
ve | E | , - | Milk. 
Month, 1898. } gs | & a ; ds | « of | 
| § Ss | 4 3 we | ES 36 
| | a a 4 Sfp iz PR 
| Per lb. | Per lb. | Per Ib. | Per lb. | Per lb. | Per doz Pex doz.|Per gal. 
, | | { | g , 
| d. d. d. d. d. d. Garand: 
Januaryce ne ree | 8 741} 64] 52 4} 91 10 10 
WeDIUary 76. ee cee, | 73 if 53 | 5} 43 113 124 10 
Marchese cok nner cee | 84 74 64 5 | 44 Il 12 10 
April ae aee eee |} 12 114 10 5 | 4 15 152 | 10 
Mysto, conc e cena te ee | 14 134} 12 | 4% + 154 163 10 
SUNT eee eee 14 |; 134] 12 | 43 + 152 =:162 | +10 
Dil yee eee | 14 134 | 12 D9 | 4%! 104 114 10 
PUZUBE ieee as toer seein et | 13 12 102 os} 44/1 74 83; 10 
September .................. | 9 8 | 5 | 5’ | 44 64 7 10 
October iirc ee eee i; 9 | 8 | FA 63) 52 62 4: 10 
November _.................. | 9 | 84 74 5% | 54 6 62 | 10 
December” 25.620.0.505< | 94 | 82 | 7% 5 | 5 | 8} 9+ | 10 
Mean Prices, 1898 ...... | 103 | 10 | 8} 54] 44] 102/ 11 | 10 
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: | 
Bacon. | zs Wates. Pind Porkers. |Fresh Pork. 
Month, 1898. ae —— — 
| Perlb. | Per Ib. | Per Ib. Each. | Per lb. 
d. | d. d. | s. d. d. 
PAMUAE cee on cee iieas steaonciae: | 7k | 84 5} 6] 240 «| 5 
POTURE S552. scence aces cieotes | 74 84 48 | 24 6 | 5 
WNNEOR oer et ee re | 74 8h 41 23 0 | 42 
PEO coarse er oee ee cee es sae ees | 74 84 5 | 23 0 | 43 
DO tore os cs eee es. 74 83 5 2.0 | 4 
SHED Rear eae eee eet a tioaee 6% 8 | 5 | 23 0 | 4} 
fi > 3 gnesyeee eeear yee AP pier oe ry 6 8 5 | 23 0 | 4h 
PEMD oc ene cece eeeton cc 6 | 8 5 24 0 | 4# 
Mi cca, TAREE CRREET OCTERE CER Coe 6 8 5 23 6 4? 
OQWWAME ©. ocececeicscersenersseses ye ee 5 22 0 4h 
November.........cccccceeeeeseeeee: 2 a 5 22 0 4h 
PHOONINOR sca e soccer versa eases 7 84 44 | 21 6 44 
Mean Prices, 1898 ...... 7 84 22. 10 4} 
yest ant, ai ce a gee ten ee ee Pe ee a os ee 
Poultry. | Bee Produce. 
Month, 1898. | Fowls. | Ducks. | Geese. | (Choke). Honey. | Wax. 
| : Sea I 
| Per pair. | Per pair. | Per pair. | Per pair. | Per lb. | Per Ib. 
pS . 
| | 
s. d s. d. s. d. s. d. | d. d. 
EO re TET 3 9 3 6 5 0 I3 9 | 24 12 
CS eer eee eer 3 2 3 1 3 9 12 0| 24 12 
PPR Sh foe cuss ccsese cs Sabconcs 2 %7%| 2 7k| 46] 7F 6 | 24 12 
BE Abe eco: cmseveveses ieee 29 2108' 5 OO} 7F 9} 24 12 
Mee <.;:.. Beets edaae son ee cies 93 | 2 7k| 46, 7 6 | 2} 12 
oo 2 74| 2105 | 4 6 7 9 oF 12 
i) 30,30! 50 9 O| 23 12 
NE ir cnove coves us | 3 0 $3 | & 0 10 6| 2 12 
PIO. 6 snc cemsenssses coe | 3 2 3 3 46/| Hi O|} 24 12 
Co 8 5s ae | 3 3 3 6 5 6 10 6 | 24 12 
pS ae ae | 3 0 | 3 3 5.3 10 0° 24 12 
DCRIREI I veciciissc- screens | 3 0 3 3 5 9 IZ 0} 24 12 
Mean Prices, 1898 | 3 0 3 1 4 10 9 11 | ye 12 
| | 








The prices ruling for milling produce and feed grains throughout the 
year exhibited a general tendency to fall. 
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For locally-grown wheat the quotations ranged from 4s. in January 
to 3s. in December. Barley and oats are for the most part imported, 
and the prices of these cereals during the year call for little notice. Maize, 
on the contrary, is almost wholly of local growth, and its price averaged 
2s. 74d. per bushel ; falling from 3s. 1d. in January to 2s. 24d. in July, 
and rising again to 38. 2d. in December. Prices for the various forms 
of fodder showed a tendency to fall during the greater part of the year, 
and prices generally were nearly 20 per cent. lower at the end than at 
the beginning of the year, with the exception of the price of lucerne which 
rose suddenly i in December. Root crops show very great range. Thus, 
locally- ‘grown potatoes varied between £5 9s. 3d. and £9 11s. 9d. per ton; 
whiie onions sold for £3 lls. 3d. per ton in January, as against 
£14 10s.in September. No quotations are given in some of the columns 
of the foregoing tables; in the months in which these omissions 
occur no produce was offered, or a quantity insufficient to merit a 
quotation. 

The wholesale prices of farm-yard and dairy produce in the Sydney 
markets are shown in the preceding table. The figures call for little 
comment beyond the caution already given in regard to the prices of 
commodities generally—that the averages are irrespective of the quan- 
tities sold. As regards most of the articles in the list, the lower the 
price the larger the. consumption. The exception to this rule is poultry, 
which is most in demand before the Christmas season, when prices are 
correspondingly high. A comparison of the average wholesale prices 
ruling for milling produce and feed grains for the last ten yearsis given 
in the following figures :— 









































Milling Produce. Feed Grains. 

Year. | Wheat. | Flour. Bran. | Pollard. | Barley. | Oats. | Maize. 
P | P P P | P Per 

pb [rotons | Bl, a | at 
eal a ae = i a 

| | | 

| ad | £8. d d | do s. d. | Sd; SA: 

1889 47 |1112 6| 11 | 122 * |}3 1] 34 
1890 3 6h 9 7 8 | 2a | 8 |2nu|201 3 7 
1891 45 |11 0 0 92 | 9 | 27 | 1103] 2 74 
eee a eee ig | mb | 32 | 2 7 3 1 
1893 3 64 | 816 2 8} si | 3 | 28 | 3 9 
1894 29% ' 79 O| 74 74 2104 | 2 24 2 2 
1995 | 34 | 809] 9 9 | 33) 2 3) 2 4 
iso | 64 8 «11013 1) 8 | 8h | 2108) 2 BF! 2 48 
1897 4 52 |}12 5 8 82 9 3 0 | 2 44) 2 44 
a ae 918 6 7 at Geta 2 74 


* No quotations. 
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Root Crops. Fodder. 
| Hay. Chaff. 
Year. | Potatoes. | Onions. | a | Straw. - pe cs 
| | Oaten or ae a 
| | Wheaten. Lucerne. | re | SES, | Straw. 
| Per ton. | Per ton. | Per ton. | Per ton. | Perton. | Per ton. | Per ton. | Per ton. 
a | | | 
gs. d.[/f8, ds #.. dst" 6.0.45 46. 22 628,16 8. d. | £ ed: 
1889 |7 0 011810 06 004 5 0 3 165 0/146 0 0/410 0/4 5 O 
1890 4 2 6|710 03817 6312 6 |2 5 0/4417 6/317 6,215 O 
1891 215 0/410 0415 0/33 0 0/2 5 0/4 5 0/3 5 0;210 O 
? 1892 3 10 0);4 3 24 4 7/219 91211 6/411 3/8 9 9/3 6 O 
1893 1414 6/16 1 2310 3/38 0 5/2 38 4/4 38 4 (3 15 5/2°5 0 
1894 3 1 6|}819108 5 5 (21711 |2 0 24 010/838 7 0} . 
| en neem Sa —~ 
1895 |3 5 8|4 6 4 £3 7 6 2 LAO £8948 | * 
1896 4 110;9 0 4 4 7 2 3.0 9 4 11 10 ° 
1897 3 8 9/719 6 4 2 5 y Aa « oe’ GM 48 38 | - 
1898 7 5 4 | 8 16 8 8 2 BO eee 
* No quotations. 
nf | Poultry. Bee Produce. 
Butter. finan. Bacon. Eggs. a | 
Wear. | | basing Ducks. | Geese. ennere racks Wax. 
ae Tee ON cg Rie wal ; 
ie Ib. | Per Ib. | Per Ib. ; Perdoz.| Bir | pair. | me | pair, |Perb. Per Ib. 
| | | 
Mi ey mam eke re ee micas ee ay SES aes 
1889 |1 1) 6 7% |1 5/4 0|4 216 8/9 6| 22 | 104 
1890 |0 94 4 | 7h | 1 34/3 23/3 63/6 O89 431 32 | 10 
1891 010 54 7s |}1 3413 0/8 6;5 6/8 6] 4 | 104 
1892 10° 4 7 pl 1)3 2/3 5/5 4) 7 8| 3% | 103 
1893 0 83 32 6} | 1 1,38 133 2454 8|7 6) 3} | 11 
1894 0 8 4 64  011/3 3);3 4)4 91710) 22 | 103 
1895 QO 9F 523 6 0103/2 8;2 84 4 23/6 6 | 23 }2 
1396 |0 93 54 | 6 |011/3 3/3 5/4 7/910] 8 12} 
1897 0103 34 64 1011/3 21/3 2/4 &5|9 7} 2 | 12% 
1898 O 9% 54 | 7 | 0103/3 0/3 1/410/911] 23 | 12 
| 








The prices of the items set forth in the tables just given are deter- 
mined by the local, or at all events the Australasian demand, wheat, 
of course, being an exception, its price being fixed by that ruling in 
the markets of the world. The prices of pastoral and other raw 
produce, which form so large a proportion of the exports of the colony, 
are not sensibly affected by local consumption. No object is to be 
gained by showing the monthly variations, so that in the following 
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statement, giving the wholesale prices of pastoral produce during 1898, 
only the average for the year is stated :— 











Commodity. Price. 
} 
BBG eee ete acre eae per 100 Ib. | 15s. 9d. 
IMUIECON GE eee cece tne een ances per b. | 14d. 
Or i een ee ee a 34d. 
Wool— 
Merino, washed. ........5..:-.0-.6.56 ty EC Ser recare 
BEOU POU. 2s ruses encom eteeeee aan 164d. 
KR greasy, good average to | 
SU POLlOl eee ee ar >| 95 
Crossbred, greasy, good superior yt 83d. 
Skirtings, scoured, merino......... | 14d. 
- ao crossbred ...... nk 83d. 
- GLCASY eee enc merece ey ete! 73d. 
Sheepskins— | 
Falliswoolemecucsmecen ee coe encase a, 53d. 
INE CGI rene ee oro Rese ware ce ers ene a 5d. 
SOME aes ee eee ree ee oa 4d. 
Peltsinierr eee conan tenes se 3d. 
Hides— 
Cattle heavy. es cose esos are) 4id, 
peo eMCCIUM ee ate ieee ee ee 44d, 
PMU MOLHENS 0 ticsec ee ee neeemests ee 34d. to 4d. 
EL OFS eee te os eerie eee terecaes each | 8s. 6d. 
Leather skins— | 
Al VOSi crc eee nee reese Sea is: -Gd= 
Kangaroo, extra large............... per doz. | 26s. 
- ObRELaen re eer ae tees | 15s_ 
Fur skins— 
OOOSBUM wee earn acesaeseenee sister terer es a Ss.. 
IAEA 01) nos poapaGesaccuosucosdposcasacns: - 10s. 
157-1 pee M an SE AE OnER cr coacrmermonn eran? x 6s. 
Hair— 
ETOYS sIDADG eer eee eceres meer nee per lh. | Is. 
Arar otal loeerncndorar meet etc tonite a hae: 
Ose tail: (washed ear. ee ees | ls. 
PU SOUIN DS tee ee ace emcnea icc ee 7d. 
Bones | 
RL iieeaen rep amoncsucnncacEcasde onc per ton | £5 
Gammon eee nee ee aoe £2 15s. 
EROEDS eos a ea cannes aces per 100) £1 5s.. 
1S On Cae einen onc nennbade Here ON TORE per ton | £2 
Tallow— | 
IM Othole ose onr coer eco sces asec st £20' 
EEOC ce rn teenie ne nae eats ere £18 
1S a ee ne DN er SERCO ore ae £18 
Wattle bark— 
COCR. eee oes ca coveckesvaesseecseune 5 £6 10s, 
MEOGIDIN ose er rere arenes Per £4 10s. 
Tobacco— | 
COGN tein eee ene eer ee per Ib. | 24d. 
MVE CU UE rrr nhs as ntece cen ne er ea ld. 
| 
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Prick LEVELS. 


The total value of the exports of the colony is greatly affected by 
the prices obtained for certain leading lines of raw produce, of which 
wool and coal are the most important. In the following table the 
price-level of domestic exports is given for thirty-nine years, beginning 
with 1860. In order to ascertain the price-level, all the principal 
articles of domestic produce exported have been taken, and the 
prices of 1898 and the average prices of the five years 1870-74 have 
been applied to the quantities of each year, and the result compared 
with the actual total of such year. The value of the articles taken to 
obtain the price-level amounts on an average to more than 90 per cent. 
of the domestic exports, exclusive of gold. It is considered that the 
system adopted enables a truer estimate of the relative prices to be 
obtained than that of selecting the prices of certain articles without 
giving due weight to the quantities of such articles exported :— 





Price-level of Exports. | Price-level of Exports. 


j 
| 
| 
j— 
| 
| 

















ta Average of Fear, ; Average of 
me a a0 sage | pee a a 

1860 A 8 he A | 1880 1,584 | 904 
1861 2233: .|. 252% | 1881 1,522 897 
1862 2,224 | 1,310 1882 1,571 926 
1863 i ) Sa PS He EE 1883 1,571 926 
1864 2,230. |. 233a7 | 1884 1,558 | 918 
1865 2,046 | 1,205 || 1885 1,368 806 
1866 2,120 1,249 1886 1,315 775 
1867 1,958 1,154 | 1887 es) | 796 
1868 1,960 1,155 1888 ee ieee 772 
1869 1,788 '! 1,053 1889 1,332 785 
1870 1,492 | 879 | 1890 1,287 758 
1871 1,825 1,075 | 1891 1,169 689 
1872 1,662 979 | 1892 1,107 652 
1873 1,762 | 1,038 1893 1,002 590 
1874 1,746 | 1,029 1894 903 532 
1875 1,740 | 1,025 1895 926 546 
1876 1,649 | 971 | 1896 973 573 
1877 1,512 891 | 1897 946 557 
1878 1,505 $87 | 1898 1,000 589 
1879 1,563 921 | | 





These figures show that there has been a great fall in the prices of 
colonial produce exported since 1860, or still greater since 1864, viz., 
from the index number 1,317 to 589, or over 55 per cent. Marked 
fluctuations, ranging to about 10 per cent., occurred between 1860 and 
1866, when the index number was about the same as in the first-named 
year. From 1866 to 1870 there was a drop from 1,249 to 879, or nearly 
30 per cent. Arise followed in 1871 to 1,075, or about*20 per cent., 
after which for four years prices continued fairly steady, until there 
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was a further decline in 1878 to 887. In 1879 the level rose to 921, 
and for the next four years prices continued without much change, 
but from 1884 to 1885 there was a fall from 918 to 806. This was 
succeeded by a fairly even range until 1889, when the level stood at 78 
From 1889 there was a steep decline to 532 in 1894, a fall of 32 es 
cent. over the whole period of five years. During the follow ing two 
years there was a slight rise, the level for 1896 standing at 573, but in 
1897 there was again a decline to 557, to be foliowed by a further rise to 
589 in 1898. The fall during the whole period of thirty- -nine years was 
about 53 per cent. It will be seen that the purchasing power of money 
has steadily increased since 1864, if the Customs values of the exports 
fairly represent the prices ruling in the general community, whether in 
the colony or elsewhere, and that 20s. in 1898 would purchase the 
same articles of domestic export which in 1864 would have cost 
nearly 45s. 

The chief articles of domestic export are wool, coal, shale, live-stock, 
tin, silver, silver-lead and ore, copper, skins, tallow, and leather. Other 
articles have also been exported to considerable value in times past, but 
their importance has disappeared, or is lost in comparison with that of 
the products just named. Wool and coal have contributed greatly to 
the wealth of the colony, and the fluctuation in their prices has had a 
very marked effect on the condition of trade. The price-level of these 
commodities has been computed for the period which is covered by the 
general table just given. It will be seen that the fluctuations in the 
value both of wool and of coal have been more marked than those in the 
value of the general exports, but the same tendency to fall 1s clearly 
enough discernible :— 





Pric ice-level. 


—— ——— a 























Wool. Coal. 
Year. 
Average of . Average of 
1898 prices 70-74 price 1898 prices 1870-74 prices 

is i ae mat 1 coo. = = 1,000. oe 1,000 
1860 2,528 1573 | 2,278 1,408 
1861 2,805 1,746 9,247 1,389 
1862 2,677 1,666 2,304 1,424 
1863 2,393 1,489 2,142 1,324 
1864 2,527 | 1,573 1,654- 1,023 
1865 2,230 1,388 1,620 1,001 
1866 2,207 1,374 | 1,612 997 
1867 2232 1,389 | 1,552 959 
1868 2,088 1,299 | 1,547 956 
1869 1,781 1,108 1,451 897 
1870 | 1,369 | $52 | 1,046 | 832 
187 1,840 1,145 1,320 oor 
1872 1,577 981 | 1,338 827 
1873 1,637 1,019 | 41,978 1,293 
1874 1,611 


1,003 | 2,106 1,302 
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Wool. Coal. 
Year ae | = aoe 
Sear Average of ines etteid Average of 
i Si 1870- iy Sg et i | di am 
| ,000. | 000. 

1875 | 1,581 | 984 | 2,106 1,302 
1876 1,519 945 | 2,091 1,293 
1877 1,446 900 2,060 | 1,273 
1878 1,373 854 2,047 | 1,265 
1879 1,464 911 2.025 | 1,252 
1880 1,482 922 1,643 1,016 
1881 1,475 918 1,175 | 726 
1882 1,455 906 1,491 | 922 
1885 1,479 920 1,595 | 986 
1884 1,482 922 1,601 | 990 
1885 1,248 777 | 1,601 | 990 
1886 1,159 721 1,586 | 980 
1887 1,191 741 1,559 | 964 
1888 1,140 709 | 1,610 | 995 
1889 1,201 747 | 1,557 | 963 
1890 1,124 700 1,576 974 
1891 995 619 1,512 935 
1892 977 668... | 1,865: | 844 
1893 875 545 | 1,287 796 
1894 810 504 | 1,097 678 
1895 900 560 | 1,035 640 
1896 962 599 1,054 652 
1897 928 578 1,024 | 633 
1895 1,000 622 | 1,000 | 618 





A similar table for silver is given below, commencing with the year 
1884, when silver-mining in New South Wales first became an important 
industry, owing to the discovery of the Silverton and Broken Hill 
mines :— 





Price-level of Silver. 














Year. a IT ges 
| 1898 prices = 1,000. | 1884 prices = 1,000. 
1884 1,882 | 1,000 
1885 1,805 | 959 
1886 1,684 895 
1887 1,657 | 880 
1888 1,592 846 
1889 1,585 | 842 
1890 1,772 942 
1891 1,675 | 890 
1892 1,478 | 785 
1893 | 1,323 | 703 
1894 | 1,077 | 572 
1895 | 1,109 | 589 
1896 | 1,142 | 607 
1897 1,023 | 044 
1898 | 1,000 531 
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It must not be supposed that the colony is altogether a loser by the 
fall in the prices of its exports, because the power of those exports to 
purchase imports must also be taken into consideration. It will, there- 
fore, be necessary to consider also the price-level of imports. As there 
exist no reliable data on which price-levels for imports can be based prior 
to ee the table commences with that year :— 





Price-level of aes Price-level of Imports. 


| 
_| 














Year ae | ay erage of | Year. V f 
| 1896 gue 1870-74 ‘prices! mie ag istets ate 
eee eae = 1,000. | | = 1,600. 

~as70 | 1,364 | 966 1885 1,116 790 

1871 1,370 970 1886 1,096 776 

1872 1,432 | 1,014 | 1887 1,106 783 

1873 1,454 1,030 1888 1,100 779 

eee 1,440 | 1,020 1889 1,146 | 812 

1,358 | 962 1890 | 1,135 804 

re eerie | 944 || 1891 | 1,083 767 

1877 1,282 | 908 1892 1,039 736 

187 1,271 | 900 1893 1,000 708 

1879 1,217 | 862 | 1894 950 673 

1880 1,226 868 1895 940 666 

188] 1,213 859 1896 78 693 

1882 1,207 855 ‘|| 1897 988 700 

1883 1,227 869 || 1898 1,000 708 

1884 1,217 862 





It may be said generally that the fall in prices was somewhat in favour 
of the exports up to the year 1889. Since then the exports have fallen 
away on the average values at a much more rapid rate than the imports. 
A clearer view of the operation of the fall in prices will be ob- 
tained from the table which is given below, showing the price-levels 
of imports of merchandise for home consumption, and _ exports 
of domestic ie Broanee, for periods of five years, with the relative fall 
per cent. : 





Imports. i ies 


Period. Average of Decline in Average of | Decline in 
five years, | prices in five . ¢ A rk | prices in five 

1870-4, years, | years, 
/prices = 1,000.| per cent. are = a 000. | per cent. 





1870-74 1,000 | ae | 1,000 |... 
1875-79 | Q15 85 | 939 6°} 
1880-84|  —- 863 5°7 914 2°7 
1885-89 | 788 8°7 787 | 139 
1890-94 738 63 644 18:2 
1895-98 | 692 6-2 566 12°] 
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It will be seen that, assuming the index number of the five years 
1870-4 to be 1,000, the fall in the succeeding five years was 8°D per cent. 
for the imports as compared with 671 per cent. for the exports. The 
average value of the imports for the five years ending with 1884 was 
57 per cent. less than in the preceding quinquennial period, whereas 
the difference in the value of the exports was 2°7 per cent. The index 
number for 1885—9 for both imports and exports was practically the 
same figure, as the fall in the value of the exports was much greater 
than in the value of the imports which they purchased. This unfortu- 
nate trend of prices was continued down to 1894 ; since then, however, 
prices have been favourable to the colony, and there is every indication 
that they will be sustained during the present year. 

New South Wales, in common with the other Australasian colonies, 
is chiefly affected by the fall in prices because it is a debtor country. 
Certain calculations which have been made show that the annual charge 
payable by the State and municipalities on their indebtedness to British 
and foreign creditors is £1,975,000, while the earnings of investments 
made in the colony by private persons, or drawn by absentees, amount 
to £2,530,000 perannum. As the whole of the interest on Government 
and municipal loans has to be paid by exports irrespective of the fall in 
prices, and as a large portion also of the interest payable to private 
investors is in the same category, the fall is a matter of very serious 1m- 
portance to these colonies, viewed as debtor States. Fortunately the 
increase of production in New South Wales as. compared with the 
population has been such as partly to counteract the fall in prices; and 
if the change in regard to the value of Australian produce which began 
in 1895 be continued, the condition of the colony will be in every 
respect most hopeful. 
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POPULATION 


NE of the first results of the Census of1891, taken on the 5th 
April, was the readjustment of the estimates of population. Prior 
to that date there had been no actual count of the people of New South 
Wales since 1881, but an approximate return was made up of the esti- 
mated population on the 3lst December of each year. This was done by 
taking into account the increase caused by the excess of births over 
deaths, and of arrivals over departures. It is evident that if these data 
could be ascertained exactly, there would be no difficulty in making an 
accurate estimate of the population at any time. But although the 
machinery for the registration of births and deaths ensures a fairly correct 
return under these heads, it is not so easy to obtain exact particulars 
respecting arrivals and departures—especially departures. The lists of 
passengers arriving by sea are usually accurate; but in the case of persons 
jeaving the colony, it is found that large numbers go on board steamers 
at the last moment, without having previously booked their names, and so 
are not recorded amongst the emigrants. It therefore becomes necessary, 
when estimating the population, to make allowance for unrecorded 
departures. The results of the Census of 1891, however, showed that the 
allowance made on this account during the previous ten years was not 
sufficient, and that the estimates were therefore in excess of the actual 
population. Consequently they were recast, and, as now presented, 
the figures will be found to differ from those published prior to 1892. 
In March, 1898, a computation was made to ascertain what allowance 
should have been made for unrecorded departures by sea since 1891, and 
it was found that they had been under-estimated, and that, conse- 
quently, the estimates of population since that year were too high. The 
difference was greatest in 1897, when it reached 12,420. The corrected 
figures will be found in the following tables. 
The following is an estimate of the population of each of the Austral- 
asian colonies on the 30th June, 1899 :— 











Colony. | Population. 

New South Wales ......... eee eee | 1,344,640 
Wish@M ithe = oo co nce croc ec sedi crcreseeseree s orerse | 1,176,854 
Queensland .............ccseecencecnrereeeeeeee eee oy | 508,007 
Sc tie A ietralen 6 ees cs eecoeees | 369,226 
Weoatern Australia .............0.-ccssceessccccees | 168,477 
A a We ee Perret tee 178,792 
New Zealand} .........-.c:c.cccccssccvccecvevecevegs | 747,930 

Australasia ..:...:<csescceee: ecu: | 4,493,926 








# Including Northern Territory. + Exclusive of 39,854 Maoris. 
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In the preceding table due allowance has been made for unrecorded 
departures. The proportion of population belonging to each colony at 
the middle of 1899 was as follows:—_New South Wales, 29-92 per 
cent. ; Victoria, 26:19 per cent. ; Queensland, 11:30 per cent. ; South 
Australia, 8-21 per cent. ; Western Australia, 3-75 per cent. ; Tasmania, 
3°98 per cent. ; and New Zealand, 16-64 per cent. 

The estimated population of New South Wales at the close of various 
years from 1861 to 1898, will be found hereunder :— 




















Year, Males. Females. | Total. 
ae : | 
1861 201,574 156,404 357,978 
1866 235,116 193,697 428,813 
187] 282,846 234,912 517,758 
1876 333,015 280,666 614,181 
1881] 429,020 353,060 782,080 
1886 548, 260 446,080 989,340 
1891 629,245 533,635 1,162,880 
1892 644,645 549, 135 1,193,780 
1893 656,945 561,205 1,218,150 
1894 670,580 573,880 1,244,460 
1895 682,440 586,790 1,269,230 
1896 691,935 595,035 1,286,970 
1897 705,825 605,215 1,311,040 
1898 717,820 616,020 1,333,840 


| | 
ane a enn SAS YL ASRS BI ONS 

For the whole of Australasia the average rate of increase of popula- 
tion during the ten years ended 1898 was 2-21 per cent., the highest 
rate in any one year within the period being 2-95 per cent. in 1891, 
and the lowest, 1:52 per cent. in 1898. The rush to Western Australia 
since 1891 has, given that colony the largest average annual increase 
during the decade, namely, 15:27 per cent. The movement of population 
was subject to great variation in the course of the ten years, the increase 
ranging from 3°70 per cent. in 1889 to 36-26 per cent. in 1896. Queens- 
land is the colony which, next to Western Australia, has had the highest 
rate of increase, the average annual rate being 2-99 per cent., with a 
maximum of 4:42 per cent. in 1891, and a minimum of 2°35 per cent. 
in 1890. New South Wales had an increase averaging 2°42 per cent. 
annually, with a maximum rate of 3-78 per cent. in 1890, and a mini- 
mum of 1:40 in 1896; while Victoria occupied the lowest position, with 
an average rate of increase of but 0°88 per cent. It is interesting to 
compare the two great colonies of the Australian group in this matter 
of movement of population during the past few years. At the Census 
of 1891 Victoria had a majority of 8,171 inhabitants ; but in every year 
since 1889, New South Wales has had the greater rate of increase, 
Victoria actually experiencing one decrease to the extent of 0°58 per 
cent. in 1896 and another to the extent of 0-07-per cent. in 1898. At 
the end of 1898 it was estimated that the southern province had 
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158,377 inhabitants less than New South Wales. In the other three 
colonies of Tasmania, New Zealand, and South Australia, the annual 
increase during the last ten years was at the rate of 2:52 per cent., 2:09 
per cent., and 1°84 per cent. respectively. The maximum rate in 
Tasmania was 5:04 per cent. in 1891; in New Zealand, 3°36 per cent. in 
1893; and in South Australia, 3°36 per cent. in 1892. In Tasmania 
the minimum rate of increase was 0°34 per cent. in 1892; in New 
Zealand, 1:28 per cent. in 1891 ; and in South Australia 0°78 per cent. 
in 1897. 

The growth of population in the continent of Australia, and also in 
the whole of Australasia, in periods from 1861 to the end of 1898, is 
shown in the following table :— 











Year. | Continent of Australia. Australasia. 
1861 1,076,666 1,265, 898 
1866 1,345, 058 1,646,540 
1871 1,601,295 1,970,066 
1876 1,855,996 2,360, 555 
1881 DRA OA [| 2,823,459 
1886 2,670,878 3,391,214 
1891 3,109,939 3,896,616 
1892 3,177,826 3,981,403 
1893 | 3,236,393 4,063, 082 
1894 3,303, 192 4,146,776 
1895 aha Wed! Wal 4,229,710 
1896 | 3,432,259 4,312,534 
1897 | 3,496, 956 4,397,731 

| 4,464,558 
| 


1898 | 3,543,755 








The following table gives the net increase of male and female popu- 
lation in New South Wales during each year since 1889, allowance 
being made for the persons whose departure from the colony was not 
formally recorded :— 








Year. | Males. Females. | Total. 

1889 15,820 14, 920 30,740 
1890 | 20,640 | 19,400 | 40,040 
1891 19,595 21,425 41,020 
1892 15,400 15,500 | 30,900 
1893 12,300 | 12,070 24,370 
1894 13,635 | 12,675 26,310 
1895 | 11,860 12,910 | 24,770 
1896 9,495 8.245 | 17,740 
1897 | 13,890 10,180 24,070 
1898 11,995 10,805 22800 
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Tested by the voluntary influx of population—and no test could be 
more practical—the attraction which New South Wales has offered to 
the settler for many years is most marked. As long as the balance 
of attraction remained with the other colonies, so long did the tide of 
immigration set to their shores; but for many years past New South 
Wales has offered a more substantial reward to the settler than any of 
its neighbours—if Western Australia be excepted—and the result is 
seen in the increased numbers who have come hither. The table given 
below shows the total increase in population in each of the Australasian 
colonies during the ten years between the Census of 1881 and that of 
1891, together with a distribution of this increase between the two 
sources :—- 








Net Increase 

Colony, “Imorease, | Increase, |,,08612 

New South Wales............ 380,766 217,938 162,828 
\V ict ye cae: 278,059 161,698 116,361 
QuUeCONMAM iicncesccccccecces: 180,193 77,417 102,776 
South Australia............... 58,009 86,287 |(—) 28,278 
Western Australia ........, 23,398 9,292 14,106 








Continent of Australia...| 920,425 552,632 367,793 

















Tasmammia:....3... eee pee ee 30,962 25,001 5,961 
New Zealand <> 2525556065.525. 134,621 | 127,184 7,437 
Australasia ......... 1,086,008 704,817 381,191 


The sign (—) indicates decrease. 


This table shows that out of a total increase by immigration of 
381,191 persons, the large proportion of 43 per cent. found a home 
in New South Wales, as against 31 per cent. attracted to Victoria, and 
27 per cent. to Queensland. In the total of 162,828 persons credited 
to New South Wales are included 34,079 assisted immigrants. During 
the same period 103,140 assisted immigrants arrived in Queensland ; 
but as the net increase from immigration was only 102.776, it is evident 
that some of the people who were assisted to emigrate to that colony did 
not remain there. Since 1860, the year following the separation of 
Queensland, the arrivals in New South Wales have in every year, 1862 
and 1896 alone excepted, exceeded the departures. The greatest apparent 
excess during any one year was in 1883, when the number of arrivals 
was greater than the departures by 27,278. 
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Assisted immigration dates from 1832. From that year until the 
practical cessation of the system in 1888, it was, with slight interrup- 
tions, the settled policy of New South Wales to grant assistance to 
desirable persons who wished to make their home in the colony. In 
the 1893 edition of this book will be found a statement showing the 
increase by assisted immigration up to that year. During 1894 the 
assisted immigrants arriving in the colony numbered 67, of whom 15 
were adult males, 28 adult females, 18 male children, and 8 female 
children ; during 1895, 37 persons, of whom 2 were adult males, 16 
adult females, 12 male children, and 7 female children ; during 1896, 
17 persons, of whom 8 were adult males, 3 adult females, 3 male children, 
and 3 female children ; during 1897, 35 persons, of whom 6 were adult 
males, 1] adult females, 8 male children, and 10 female children ; and 
during 1898, 5 persons, of whom 1 was an adult male, 2 were adult 
females, and 2 male children. It may be explained that the persons 
still assisted in making their way to the colony are brought out in 
terms of a promise made to emigrants while the system of assisted 
immigration was in force, namely, that if any members of a family 
choosing to remain behind should afterwards desire to follow their 
friends to their new home, they should be assisted to emigrate on the 
saine terms. To the end of 1898, the assisted immigrants who arrived 
in the colony numbered 211,963, viz. 76,846 men, 81,925 women, 
27,256 boys, and 25,936 girls, Of these, 77,316 have arrived since the 
year 1861, viz. 28,938 men, 29,092 women, 9,770 boys, and 9,516 
girls. 

The arrivals in and departures from the colony by sea during the 
last ten years, making due allowance for those unrecorded, were as 


o 
shown in the table below :— 








| Arrivals. (making SieWEon tor tlbes unrecorded). 
vent paevennn z sic Sane al 

| Males. | Females. | Total. Males. Females. Total. 

Se iia a Wy 

Isso | «41,204 «19,578 60,782 | 38,607 | 17,571 | 56,178 
is90 || «45,297 22,219 | 67,516 | 38,824 17,081 | 55,855 
1891 | 47,019 22.900 | 69,919 | 39,447 15,532 | 54,979 
1892 | 41,570 | 20,627 | 62,197 | 87,887 18,357 | 56,244 
1893 44,908 22,001 | 66,909 | 42,484 20,343 | 62,827 
1894 | 49,732 | 25,856 | 75,588 | 46,295 . 24,131 70,426 
1895 «49,213 | 26,838 | 76,051 | 46,147 24,664 | 70,811 
1896 | -40,683 | «21,950 | 62,633 | 42,419 24,311 | 66,780 
1897 | 44,780 | 22,236 | 67,016 | 41,101 23,394 | 64,490 
1898 | 49,186 | 26,340 | 75,526 | 44,821 25,340 | 70,161 
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The record of the arrivals and departures overland for the last ten 


years is as follows :— 




















| Arrivals. Paonia 
Year. — a ) _ = 

| Males. Females. | Total. Males. Females. [ Total. 
1ss9 | 44,124 | 17,981 | 61,355 | 44,507 | 17,215 | 61,722 
1890 | 50,183 19,012 | 69,195 47,621 | 17,937 65,558 
1891 | 40,826 28,409 | 69,235 39,631 | 26,696 66,3 5 
1892 | 37,091 24,959 | 62,050 | 37,362 | 25,372 62,734 
1893 | 27,519 17,656 45,175 29,176 20,031 49,207 
1894 | 26,247 16,562 | 42,809 | 27,828 | 18,114 | 45,442 
1895 | 33,427 19,368 52,795 35, 839 21 286 | 57,125 
1896 | 37,536 21,324 58,860 30,740 21,950 7,690 
1897 | 41,234 23,629 64,863 41,698 4, 599 | 6 66, 297 
1898 | 40,309 23,273 | 63,582 41,766 23,942 i 65,708 

| | 

THe Census or 1891. 
A Census is taken in New South Wales once in ten years. The last 


enumeration took place on the night of Sunday, 5th April, 1891, and 
full particulars relating to it will “be found in the “ General Report on 
the Eleventh Census of New South Wales,” Sydney, 1894. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEXES. 


The distribution of the sexes has undergone little change for many 
years past. This will be evident from the followi ing figures, which give 
the proportions of males and females to the whole population at the last 
four decennial censuses, and at the end of each year since the last census 























was taken :— 

Year. Males. | Females. Year. Males. Females. 
1861 | 56°57 3°43. || 1894 | 53°89 46°11 
1871 | 54°67 | 45°33 || 1895 | 53°77 46 23 
1881 | 54:86 | 45:14 || 1896 | 53°76 | 46-24 
1891 | 54:14 45°86 1897 | 53°84 46°16 
1892 | 54:00 46-00 is9g._ | 53'82-| 46-18 
1893 | 53°93 | 46-07 | 


| 


The excess of male over female population is chiefly at the ages of 
20 to 50 years, and is only what is to be expected in a country the 
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population of which is largely recruited by immigration. 
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t will be 





observed, however, that, owing to the lower death-rate of females, the 
disproportion between the sexes is being steadily lessened. 


AGES OF THE PEOPLE. 


The Census of 1891 has furnished full particulars with regard to the 
ages of the people of New South ‘Wales at that date. The table given 
below shows the number of persons, male and female, at each quin- 
quennial period of age. The males in their 21st year numbered 11,224, 
and the females, 10,857 : 
































Total Population. Per 100,000 of Population. 

Ages. 3 = ; 

Males. | Females. | Persons. Males. Females. 
Under 5 years ........00.e.ce0 84,014 | 81,736 165,750 | 13,715 | 15,728 
5 years and under 10...... 72,895 71,359 144,254 | 11,900 | 13,731 
Ie ss ie | acento 62,230 | 61,186 | 123,416 | 10,159 | 19,774 
Ie ,, on AA Pees 54,267 | 54,476 | 108,745 8,859 | 10,483 
20 Ay Peer 57,963 | 53,441 | 111,404 | 9,462 | 10,284 
25 ee. Se IgO aces 59,895 46,950 | 106,845 | 9,778 | 9,035 
36 COC, a SO 52,115 36,690 | 88,805 | 8,508 | 7,060 
25 8Y soy: + dO: ees: 40,380 27,303 | 67,683 | 6,592 | 25+ 
40 ,, ee 4 eee 31,446 | 22,237 | 53,683 | 5,133 | 4,279 
45, Snes i ee 27,054 | 18,658 | 45,712 | 4,417 | 3,590 
ay ey - DO 22,753 14,853 37,606 | 3,714 2,558 
55 ,, ee 60...... 16,716 10,812 | 27,528 2,729 | 2,081 
60 ,, e 65...... 12,690 45762 | 20,452 | 2,072 | 1,494 
65 ,, . (Cl Pease 7,030 4,905 | 11,935 | 1,148 | 944 
iC], A FiSpanser 5,048 3,692 | 8,740 824 | 710 
LO 3, - SUneasn 2,842 1,903 | 4,745 | 464 | 306 
80 ,, iy 85... 1,294 877 | 2, 231 | 169 
S500; ie SOE 422 | 284 706 69 | 55 
90 ,, ns 142 79 22) 23 | 15 
95:" by LOO ee 21 | 27 | 48 3 5 
100 ,, and over ............ 12 | 7 19 | 2 | 1 
Unspeetied: 2 ovciseccccseceees. 1,333 | 435 1,768 218 } 84 
All ages.........000... 612,562 519,672 | 1,132,234 | 100,000 | 100,000 


—— — - 











It will be noticed that there is a gradual diminution in the number 


of persons at the different periods of age from infancy to old age, the 
only exception being the period between 20 and 25 years of age. The 
females show a steady falling off at each period from the top to the 


bottom of the column ; but ithe males show an increase in the two 


periods from 20 to 25 years and from 25 to 30 years—the ages 
when the physical energies of men should be at the highest point. 
Altogether, the table shows the composition of the people of this colony 
vO appr oach very nearly that of a theoretically perfect community. 
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Supportinc, MILirary, AND REPRODUCTIVE AGES. 


Assuming that males from 20 to 60 years of age are capable of 
supporting themselves, it will be found that New South Wales possessed 
at the last census period no less than 306,911 males of that desirable 
class, or 50°48 per cent. of the male population, excluding aborigines. 
There were but 29,170 males of 60 years of age and over, representing 
only 4:8 per cent. of the total male’ population ; while the remaining 
271,922 males, forming 44°72 per cent. of the total number, were under 
20 years of age. The number of males from 20 to 40 years—the 
military age, that is, the age of those upon whom the first call for the 
defence of the country would naturally be made—was 209,589, equal to 
34°47 per cent. of the male population. 

From 15 to 45 years of age is usually considered the reproductive 
period of life in females. There were at the census date 239,503 such 
females in New South Wales, or 46°42 per cent. of the female 
population. 

It may be presumed that at the middle of the year 1899 the population 
of New South Wales included 364,660 males from 20 to 60 years of 
age, 323,050 under 20 years, and 34,670 of 60 years and upwards. The 
number of males of military age at that date may be set down at 
249,000. Females of the reproductive period of life would number 
288,850. 

BIRTHPLACES OF THE PEOPLE. 


Of the 1,123,954 people, exclusive of 8,280 aborigines, who composed 
the population of New South Wales when the Census was taken in 
1891, the birthplaces of all but 1,301 were recorded ; but of those who 
failed to state the place of their nativity 1,206 had British, and 95 had 
foreign names. The following table shows the birthplaces of the 
population :— 








Birthplaces. | Males. Females. | Total. 

British Empire. | | 

Australasia— | 
MNOMR ANY GEOR Solo cio) oc eigiatele ciate etoile mie sta oleie ies | 363,495 361,520 725,015 
My seine cigs nlae otic cine Ceo cre ee icone sine | 22,792 17,976 40,768 
Queensland ........... SOP AACS ASAT DLE ROO OOODE 4,987 5,186 | 10,173 
South Australia ......... A REISS REO OOUT 9,850 | 7,866 17,716 
PUNT TIMENINGR S's Sos occ ccc ces sccce-eccete 244 220 464 
CPM 0s ogo o's oo ses RT ee ere nee 3,075 2,776 5,851 
SUMED Gs res Se occ vis cee ccleecebeus 4,883 4,132 9,015 
Australia (Colony not defined) ................-- 471 403 874 

United Kingdom— | 
SURI rR T OS Sais g ova doc ee sc sin vere wes 92,617 56,615 149,232 
Lf: eS opee EMMI Nio o's a faialtiy mine etal asetele oleic pcotee 3,232 1,765 4,997 
SRN toe eae nic Seise.cocis os celeoes sess as 23,026 13,795 36,821 
Pe ee Ee ca eon viacicece beewe's 39,449 35,602 75,051 
MATEY DEINE ie Sa oo cided od o esse ciccicencdaa se 127 50 | 177 

Asiatic Possessions— | 
Se oe oF vin veins 2555 ae oer ene Pe | 1,309 | 491 | 1,800 

oc ORE OS ADs CORE: ER Re ee ee! 


248 | 57 305 


ee _t 
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Birthplaces. Males. Females. Total. 


ee 








British Empive—continued. 


African Possessions— 


Svirthr ATRIER ie aoa or ee eee a 939 191 | 430 
MEAT PICEIG ere ee enero 166 | 97 263 


CHET OP ie ere ceiettiicietsiere 33 12 45 


American Possessions— 









































Dominion of Cana@a <2. 202062 e400 csnisnseiceee 885 189 1,074 
Wiest Lidies sae are ei alerts i 350 94 444 
(OAT y Baas Ren in ARN Omo cae pada Oee 73 20 95 
| } - 
Polynesian Possessions ..........-.62--ssc ccc eese cece 164 | 134 | 298 
Total, British Empire ...............6-- 571,715 | 509,191 | 1,080,996 
Foreign Countries. | | 
eee ; | | 
European Countries (including Possessions out of 
Europe)— | 
German Wmpire ee eels nies 6,976 2,589 | 9,565 
Branco GHG LOSSCSSIONS Hs re cine aise 1,718 552 | 2,270 
MT i) Reh RBS TORCCOT DOM Ud Om ROUD Ont 987 189 1,176 
Austrisg-HUNGary. sec re ene a 534 54 588 
Spain and Possessions .........--.+.-+s+-2+ eee. 95 43 | 138 
Portugal and Possessions ........ .-----++s+e-- ae 233 16 | 249 
SWiIZOEIRIN eee eire tethers reetcreyal oro toisars | 494 100 | D4 
Netherlands and Possessions .............+.+--6: | 249 35 254 
P11 ne BOR cana ee cae arma G pcicninicdcs oc oaae 143 38 18) 
Denmark auc -LOSsesslONs rrrc es ce cep eee ecreete 1,276 212 1,488 
PurkOVee yer ee i eee eee rrr perl 280 98 378 
Oe WMS on No Ttn ae oo On COU BHO Due Dad UOanauD a 241 14 25a 
Other Balkan States .........-..6. 0. sees teens 18 | 1 19 
SWEGEN ATIC NOPWEY tecrce stoic ieee eho 3,237 | 160 3,397 
Italyseee eee er epeeue eer rence 1,229 | 248 1,477 
Europe (country not defined) ............- ...+-- 2 | 2 4 
Asiatic Countries—- | 
Ghinese WM pire eee. sae ee ee 13,048 | 109 dood 
pt pee euonar no npoons Spcened ae qaboTens occ | 69 1, 50 
OERECTS eee eer ate | 173 11 184 
ATrICAN COUNUICR Gaeta rete ren re tae See 138 57 | 195 
American Countries— | 
United tates te eae te eiersihee ects 2,509 $70 3,379 
ORR OPE ee ieee eee sete 186 57 243 
POlpTG@eih crete ree ere etree regenera crores 369 117 | 486 
Total, Foreign Countries ................ 34,204 | 5,583 | 39,787 
At Sea— pe | 
RritinlivNAMNIGS tener pact ee eee tira 1,067 863 1,930 
Foreign NGMCS ciao eee eee ee 20 10 30 
Unspecified— | 
SPISIONY INOIDOER connec eee ee eerie 913 293 | 1,206 
Woreign:- Names sors. 8 ce ww eee ener e ewes 84 11 95 
Total Population (exclusive of Aborigines). . 608,003 | 515,951 | 1,123,954 








A comparison of the racial composition of the people at the last four 
census periods is afforded by the table given below. It will be seen 
that in the course of the thirty years from 1861 to 1891 the proportion 
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of Australasian-born to the total population advanced from 47-03 per 
cent. to 71°53 per cent., while that of the persons born in the British 
Isles declined from 45-19 per cent. to 23°50 per cent. :— 








{ 
} 







































































Nationality. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 
per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
New South Wales ..... ............c.000 45°69 58°38 61°95 64°03 
Other Australasian Colonies ......... 1°3¢ 2°67 5°95 7°50 
PERMMMESEOS eek enna peace eee eect 0°19 0°22 0°73 
TUNEL eee canteen orca a osc 23°98 17°33 14°32 13°18 
SEEM en eae es ee 15°63 12°49 9°21 6°63 
Sa ee ee 5°19 3°98 3°34 3°25 
ak | Speneeer aRn ener Perce ge nearer 0°39 0°37 0°41 0°44 
Other British Subjects ..................! 0°99 0°68 | 0°69 0°71 
Total, British Subjects......) 93°21 | 96-09 96°09 | 96-47 
| ek oes ee ae 

Chiinegema nn. .can ase csene rea seas tee: 3°70 1°43 1°36 1°16 : 
COVRRONN sees nee ie eea ee sn aan nee 1°56 1°31 1-00 0°84 
Other: Foreigners. 2.0... ...505sccscese0 eos 1°53 a 1°55 1°53 
Total, Foreigners ............ | 6°79 | 3°91 3°91 3°53 








Of the Australasian natives living within New South Wales when 
the 1891 Census was taken, 280,624 were adults, the birthplaces of 
whom were as follow :— 








Birth place. Males. Females. ( Total 
Ses a : _! 

New South Wales............ | 115,530 | 116,571 | 232,101 
VABCONB) oF ee | 15,225 | 10,825 | 26,050 
Queensland - ........,........ | 2,003 2,060 | 4,063 
South Australia...,...........) 5,215 3,576 8,791 
Western Australia............ | 167 150 317 
Tasmaaiia.............-. ae | 2,599 2,248 4,847 
New Zealand .................. | 2,258 1,562 3,820 
Colony undefined ............ | 359 276 | 635 

sea reer me Code 137,268 | 280,624 








The question of the Chinese and other alien races is elsewhere dis- 
cussed in this chapter. 


CENTRALISATION OF POPULATION. 


One of the most notable problems in the progress of modern civilisation 
is the tendency of the population, everywhere exhibited in the chief 
countries of the world, to accumulate in great cities. Not only is this 


apparent in England, France, and other countries where the development 
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of manufactures has brought about an entire change in the employ- 
ments of the people, and has necessarily caused the aggregation ot 
workers in towns, but it is seen also in the United States, the most 
favoured country for the agricultural labourer. _ It is noticed, too, that 
in all new countries there is a tendency for immigrants to locate them- 
selves in and near the great cities, and the colony of New South Wales 
is no exception to the rule. 

As far back as 1861, when the native-born population amounted to 
only 45-69 per cent.,of the inhabitants of the colony, the number living 
in Sydney and suburbs formed only 42:13 per cent. of the metropolitan 
population ; while British-born colonists, forming 46°18 per cent. of the 
inhabitants of the colony, constituted 52°93 per cent. of the dwellers in 
the city and environs. In 1891 the native-born formed 64°76 per cent. 
of the total population, but the proportion of native-born resident in 
the metropolitan area had risen to 58-63 per cent., and the proportion 
of British-born had declined to 30°51 per cent. Of late years, natives of 
the other colonies who have been attracted to New South Wales have 
shown no decided preference for either the metropolis or the rural 
districts ; but such slight difference as exists is in favour of town life. 
The non-British population have, as a rule, preferred the country dis- 
tricts to Sydney. Latterly, however, there has been a tendency on the 
part of certain foreign elements to gravitate towards the chief city. 
This is especially noticeable amongst Chinese and Hindoos, as well as in 
the case of Syrians and others from the Levant. 

The conditions of progress in the Australasian colonies approximate 
somewhat to those of the United States, and a comparison between the 
increase of town population there and in New South Wales is not 
without interest. The great defect in the comparison arises from the 
fact that in America there exist many large cities, while in New South 
Wales there is practically only one. The population of the United 
States for four periods, and the proportion of rural to city population, 
will be seen below :— 


Population | Population of 


| Percentage of 
Year. | of the Cities of United | Urban to Total 
| United States. | States. Population. 

_ jure 1 po See 
1860 | 31,443,321 | 5,072,256 16°13 
1870 38,558,371 8,071,875 20°93 
1880 | 50,155,783 | 11,318,547 | 22°57 
1890 63,622, 25 | 18,284,385 | 29°20 


| 











The rapid increase of city po ulation shown above has given rise to 

. t . ed = 
considerable speculation. It seems an established fact that the move- 
ment of population towards the towns in the old countries of the world 


is a sign of the desire of the rural population for an improvement in 
their circumstances ; for, like every other commodity, labour gravitates 





to the market where it will obtain the highest price. In America 
the increase in town population has been derived mainly from abroad ; 
and there seems no reason to suppose that, large as the proportion of 
urban population has become, it has reached an unhealthy stage. In 
Australasia, however, the case is different, and it is impossible to believe 
that healthy progress is consistent with the wonderful growth of the 
metropolis at the expense of the country. Over 57 per cent. of the 
increase due to immigration in New South Wales during the period 
1881-91 was retained in the metropolis. In this colony the proportion 
of town population is even more remarkable than in the United States, 
as will be seen from the table here given, showing the percentage of 
population of Sydney and suburbs and of the country districts :— 





Year. Metropolitan. | Country. 





per cent. | per cent. 
1861 26-70 | 73°30 
1871 26°73 | 73°27 
1881 30°34 | 69-66 
1891 | 34-26 | 65°74 








For the neighbouring colony of Victoria, the corresponding figures 
are :— 














Year. Metropolitan. Country. 
per cent. | per cent. 
1861 25°89 74:11 
1871 28°87 7113 
1881 328] 67°19 
1891 42°49 | 57°51 





In the table of urban population of the United States on page 551 
are included all towns exceeding 8,000 inhabitants; nevertheless, 
the proportion to the whole is much less there than in either New South 
Wales or Victoria, where only the chief city has been taken. The case 
of Melbourne is even more marked than that of Sydney; for during the 
thirty years covered by the table the growth of Melbourne at the 
expense of the rural districts has been proportionately greater than 
the growth of Sydney, and up to the year 1892 its actual numerical 
increase was also greater. During the last five years, however, a 
large number of breadwinners have left these cities for the west, while 
some, again, have gone to the country in search of occupation which 
they have failed to find in town, and consequently the proportion of 
urban population is now somewhat less than it was at the date of the 
last Census. At the close of 1898 it is estimated that Sydney and 
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Ci 
can 


suburbs contained 31°71 per cent. of the population of New South 
Wales. and Melbourne and suburbs 39-96 per cent. of the population of 
Victoria. The following figures represent the population of the city 
and suburbs of Sydney and of Melbourne at the end of each year :— 


- - ——— —— 











Year. Sydney. Melbourne. Year. Sydney. Melbourne. 
7 | : ) : | 
1861 95,596 | 139,860 | 1893 394,480 | 444,832 
1871 136,483 | 206,780 || 1894 397,530 | 438,955 
188i 237,300 296,347 | 1895 403,470 | 447,565 
1886 308,270 389,512 | 1896 410,790 | 451,110 
1891 387,640 | 491,942 | 1897 417,250 | 458,610 
1892 391,520 | 474,810 || 1898 426,950 | 469,680 














The extraordinary progress of Sydney and Melbourne has no parallel 
amongst the cities of the Old World. Even in America the rise of the 
great cities has been accompanied by a somewhat corresponding increase in 
the rural population. In the Australasian colonies, however,—perhaps 
for the first time in the history of the world—is seen the disquieting 
spectacle of magnificent cities growing with wonderful rapidity, and 
embracing within their limits one-third of the population of the territory 
of which they are the centre. The chief cities of the other Australasian 
colonies present somewhat similar features to Sydney and Melbourne ; 
but, with the exception of Adelaide, which contains fully two-fifths 
of the whole population of South Australia, they are not so large in 
proportion to their rural population. 

The one satisfactory feature in connection with the growth of the 
chief cities of Australasia is that, in spite of their inordinate size when 
compared with the population of the colonies, they have not grown by 
the process of absorbing the rural population. This question was fully 
discussed by the author in his report upon the last census of New South 
Wales, and it may suffice to repeat here that the growth of the 
Australian cities is due mainly to the physical configuration of the 
continent, which makes no other mode of development possible—tor 
here are no great rivers with leagues of navigable waterway stretching 
into the heart of the country far remote from the seaports. To some 
extent the growth of cities has also been favoured by the commercial 
development of the colonies. For many years wool-growing has been 
the staple industry of the country; and while the actual tending of 
flocks needs few hands, and those widely scattered, the handling of bales 
of wool at a convenient place of shipment demands all the resources of 
a great commercial centre. Also, gold-digging, to which the colonies 


owe so much, is not an industry likely to promote permanent settlement 
in the interior. The miner of the past was in every respect a nomad : 
if successful in his quest after the precious metal, he became an emigrant 
to the old world or a sojourner in an Australian capital. 
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The estimated population of the capital cities of the Australasian 
colonies at the end of 1898 is given below :— 





City | Population, 
fal 3lst December, 1898. 





2 ie i) SOOO E REPELS EEE ET EERE Ee 426,950 
MAGIDOWINEG «<<. 55coccncssccececccesccncs 469,680 
LEAULESAG ee one e 147,616 
Brisbane ............ Peele ce entees ed 107,840 
Wellington «...........:6000 eee 47,207 
ERODATG rer ee ee 40,450 
Pepe ae er ee 39,600 





Wellington, the capital of New Zealand, is not the most populous 
city in that colony ; Auckland, Christchurch, and Dunedin, all contain 
larger populations. 

Sydney stands alone amongst Australian cities for convenience of 
position and natural advantages for external and internal trade, and the 
progress it has made in wealth and population has not been less than 
expectation warranted. At the Census of 1861 the population of the 
whole metropolis was 95,789 ; ten years later it had risen to 137,776 ; 
while at the Census of 1881 the number had reached 224,939; and at the 
Census of 1891, 383,283. The growth of the city and suburbs and of 
the country districts may be traced in the following table, showing the 
estimated population on the 31st December of each year :—- 








Metropolitan. New South Wales. 
Year. : Country. | — or 
City. | Suburbs. | Total. Males. | Females. | Total. 


' 














1870 | 75,493 | 59,085 | 134,578 | 364,081 | 272,543 | 226,116 498,659 
1875 | 85,267 | 78,808 | 164,075 | 430,222 | 323,080 | 271,217 | 594,297 
1880 | 99,683 | 124,203 | 228,886 | 524,064 | 409,224 | 338,726 | 747,950 
1885 122,910 | 169,649 | 299,550 |. 657,020 | 523,030 | 426,540 | 949°570 
1890 | 111,980 | 268,060 | 380,040 | 741,820 | 609,650 | 512,210 | 1,191,860 
1891 | 108,490 | 279,150 | 387,640 | 775,240 | 629,245 | 533,635 | 1,162'880 
1892 | 105,710 | 285,810 | 391,520 | 802,260 | 644,645 549,135 | 1[193-780 


1893 | 102,910 291,570 394,480 | 823,670 | 656,945 561,205 | 1,218,150 


1894 | 101,370 | 296,160 | 397,530 | 846,930 | 670,580 | 573,880 | 1,244'460 
1895 | 99,940 | 303,530 | 403,470 | 865,760 | 682,440 | 586,790 | 1.269.280 
1896 | 98,750 | 312,040 | 410,790 | 876,180 | 691,935 | 595,035 | 1,286,970 
1897 | 97,500 | 319,750 | 417,250 | 893,790 | 705,825 | 605,215 | 1,311,040 
1898 | 98,250 | 328,700 | 426,950 | 906,890 | 717,820 | 616,020 | 1,333,840 


The increase of population during the twenty years which closed 
with 1898 has been 121-28 per cent. in the metropolis, and 89-37 per cent. 
in the country districts. The population of the whole colony has very 
nearly doubled itself during this period, the total for 1898 showing an 
increase of 98-52 per cent. on the number in 1878. 
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The incorporated area in the metropolitan district is about 142 square 
miles, or 91,178 acres, so that the average density of population at the 
end of the year was 4°68 persons per acre, some of the more immediate 
suburbs being more densely populated than the city itself. The area 
of land permanently dedicated for public recreation in the metropolis 
is 3,092 acres (including the Centennial Park, the area of which is about 
530 acres), equal to more than one-thirtieth of the total extent of the 
district, which must certainly be looked upon as a very liberal provision 
for the maintenance of public health. This is quite apart from the 
National Park, an area of 36,320 acres, which is within an hour’s 
journey by train of the city ; and of the Ku-ring-gai Chase, 35,300 acres 
in extent, which has recently been reserved for public recreation in the 
valley of the Hawkesbury. The area of Melbourne and suburbs 1s 
162,660 acres, or about 254 square miles, and the population at the end 
of the year 1898 was 469,680; this shows a density of population of 
2-89 persons to the acre. The area reserved as public recreation grounds 
within the boundary of Melbourne and suburbs is 5,329 acres. 

The suburbs of Sydney comprise forty distinct municipalities, the 
population of which, at the date of the census of 1891 and at the end 











of 1898, will be found below :— 


| Population|Population 








IPoruishion ‘Population 























Municipality. | 5th April, | 3ist Dec., Municipality. | 5th April, | 31st Dec., 
| 1891. 1898. | 1891. 1898. 

———— | — m7 ~ = — aa — 
PAL EXANGYIaseeeee eee | 7,505 | 8,150 || Leichhardt ............ *12,092 | 15,150 
Annandale .............-. | 4.975 | 7,900 | Manly ..........0..006. 3,236 | 3,800 
Ashfield ...... eee | 11,697 | 12,550 || Marrickville ......... 13,507 | 17,500 
Ralinaine eee ne | 23,475 | 28,600 || Marsfield............... 525 750 
BOtABV? Voss ee | 2,060 2:700 || Mosman ............... 1,460 3,400 
Botany, North ......... 2,407 3,250 || Newtown............... 17,870 | 20,050 
RUT WOOG sees cesses 6,227 6,700 || North Sydney......... *15,646 | 19,300 
Camperdown............| 6,658 | 7,200 || Paddington ............ 18,392 | 20,000 
Canterbury .......... 2,426 | 3,500 || Petersham ..... ...... 10,369 | 13,500 
GONGORG 26 c.c8cccce «eel 2,107 | 2,400 || Randwick ............] 6,236 8,150 
BDarlincton...... ....-.-.- 3,465 | 3,600 || Redfern ............... 21,322 | 23,700 
Drummoyne ............ 1,451 | 2,150 3| Rockdale ............... 4,908 6,700 
Putieid 2 cee 2,050 | 2350: 1) Rade scsi... ccssscaseeses *1,800 | 2,250 
Erskineville ..... ...... 5275 | 5,200 |:StePeters ............ 4,860 | 5,500 
Five Dock.........0cc:n0 1,250 | 1,400 || Strathfield ........... 1,820 2,650 
GQlahe fe eer 17,075 | 16,900 || Vaueluse ............... 870 1,000 
Hunter’s Hill............ 3,633 | 4,100 || Waterloo............... 8,701 8,700 
Elurstville 3....:.-<1-.--2 | 3,175 | 6,450 | Waverley...... . ...... 8,842 | 10,500 
Kognran en. | 2,828 | 3,350 |; Willoughby............ *2,.886 | 4,500 
BOSE ede 7925 | 1,600 || Woollahra ........... | *9153 | 11,400 


x — 





* Within present limits. 


The population of the city of Sydney at the close of 1895 was 
estimated at 98,250. 

At the beginning of the year 1899 there were 143 boroughs and 
municipal districts outside the metropolis. 


A statement of these 
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municipalities, with the estimates of population at the end of 1898, will 
be found below :— 


























Country Popula- Country | Popula- | Country | Popula- 
Municipalities, tion. Municipalities. | tion. | Municipalities. | tion. 
Aberdeen............ | 650 Grafton, South...| 1,100 || Orange............. 3,700 
Adamstown ...... | 2,160 } Granville ......... 4,490 | Orange, East...... 2,37 
BIDUEV oes 3c00scccees Os FOO | MaPERIGM 055. |} _ 760 PAPBOR  2205.055.65 | 3,200 
Armidale.. ......... | 4,000 || Greta ............... 1,010 || Parramatta ...,..| 13,000 
Ps: a re | 2,540 |! Gulgong............ 2,000 || Peak Hill .........| 750 
CO | 1,330 || Gundagai ......... 1,190.j| Penrith ........... | 4,590 
Balranald ......... | 600 || Gunnedah ......... 1606 || BiGton : <0 0.055050. 1,110 
Bankstown ......... | 980)! Hamilton ......... 5,510 || Plattsburg ......... | 3,150 
Bathurst ............ 9,450: Hay ies 3,500 || Port Macquarie...| 1,020 
Bes once ee ae 2,250 || Hill End ......... 800 || Prospect and | 
oT 2 ae eee | 2,500 || Hillston............ 750 || Sherwood ...... | 2,700 
int. vy. eas $00 | Illawarra,Central) 3,500 | Queanbeyan ...... | 1,010 
Blayney............. | 1,250 | rs North.} 2,580 |) Quirindi............ | 1,400 
Bombala ..... ...... | 1,050 || Ingleburn ......... 400 | Raymond Terrace) 900 
Bourke....,.... ere | 3,400 | Inverell........ ....| 3,450 || Richmond ........./ -1,400 
WSOWEAL. <6. 003000100. | 2,000 || Jamberoo ......... 1,600 | Rookwood ......... | .3,550 
Braidwood ......... 1,490 || Jerilderie ..... ... 400) | CONG 0506555.5.... | 1,230 
Broken Hill ...... 22 87O' |). JUNO Sees, 2,310 || Shellharbour ....:.| 1,670 
Broughton Vale... 500 || Katoomba........ 2,000 | Shoalhaven,South 950 
Burrowa ............ 800 || Kempsey .......... 2,150 || Silverton ..........| 550 
Cabramatta  and_| Be SEN Res ee 2,300 || Singleton .......... 2,000 
Canley Vale ...; 920)| Lambton......... 3,420 | 3. woRth...|.. > 790 
Cama: 55 es | 1,510 | is New...| 1,500 |) Smithfield and | 
Campbelltown ...| 1,940 || Lismore............ 3,830 || Fairfield........ | 1,600 
Careoar .55.62.558 | 650) Lithgow............ 4,150 || St. Mary’s......... | 1,700 
Carrington ......... | 2,240 || Liverpool ......... 3,210 || Stockton........ ... 2,600 
ies a ea 1,550 || Maclean............ 1,050 | Tamworth ......... | 5,740 
Castlereagh ......| 1,120 | Maitland, East...| 3,100) Taree Se opnd secs. ae 
COBEE!. 0. si0660505000) 2407 5 West...| 7,900 |) Temora ............ | 1,550 
Condobolin ......... | 1,100'|| Merewether ...... 4,450 | Tenterfield......... | 2,500 
WOGUIG: 5-0 v'0s ones ese | 1,800 | Mittagong......... LO SUAWG 5 cee e vee cscs’ | 1,360 
Coonamble ......... |. E2704) Bioatie.......50.0: 860 || Ulladulla ...... ... | 1,300 
Cootamundra ...... | 2,700 || Molong ............ 1,150 ||, Ulmarra ............ | 1,400 
SAL <<. ..5:.:..5-5| CSOT) Meree <.3..2.605. ey 1} ATEBIIE Ss so. 0s eccss ess ei 
J ee 1,680 || Morpeth ........ 1,200 | Wagga Wagga ...| 4,720 
Lo Sa na 520 || Moruya..........:. 4,100) Waleha ............ 1,150 
Cudgegong ......... | 2,640 || Moss Vale......... | 1,500, Wallendbeen...... 1,500 
Deniliquin .. ...... | 2,850 | Mudgee............ 2,550 || Wallsend .......... 3,700 
Ll 3,080 || Mulgoa ............ | 600 || Waratah............ pL i 
mye. acs | 950 || Murrumburrah...| 1,500 || Warren ............ | 1,300 
PUngog.*...:....:..-) 1,170 || Murrurundi ...... 1,180 || Wellington ...... | 2,150 
Ermington and | || Musclebrook...... | 1,600 | Wentworth ....... 720 
Rydalmere ...... 1,160 || Narrabri ......... | 2,450 || Wickham ......... 6,500 
POPDOO 25555653 3.:..: 3,700 | a West | 740 || Wilcannia ......... | 1,050 
Gerringong ......... 800 || Narrandera... .. | 1,900 || Windsor............ 2,320 
Glen Innes ......... 3,200 || Narromine ...... | 450 || Wingham ......... 610 
Gostard .2:.... 5%: es 660 || Newcastle......... | 16,070 | Wollongong ...... 3,150 
er: rie 10,560 || Nowra ...........- YALL A 2,200 
Grafton ........ ...| 4,830 || Nyngan............ PO Bie Co 3,000 
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The great bulk of the population dwells along the seaboard. Outside 
the metropolis the most thickly peopled districts are the fertile valleys 
of the rivers. Amongst these, in point of population, the Hunter River 
valley, with its large agricultural and mining industries, stands first. The 
Illawarra district, rich in coal and pasture, comes next ; then the maize 
and sugar-growing country of the Clarence and the Richmond. The 
settlement of population originally followed the main roads of the 
colony, and is now drawn to the great trunk lines of railway, which 
have almost superseded them. 


NATURALISATION. 


The Acts relating to the naturalisation of foreigners in New South 
Wales have now been consolidated by Act No. 21, 1898, known as the 
“ Naturalisation and Denization Act of New South Wales, 1898.” 
The Governor or Acting Governor is empowered to grant letters of 
denization to such foreigners as may arrive in the colony with a 
recommendation to that effect from the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, these letters of denization entitling the holder to all the rights, 
privileges, and advantages in the colony which a British-born citizen 
may claim. It is also provided that an alien in New South Wales may 
hold and acquire real and personal property, but shall not be qualified 
for any oftice nor enjoy either a municipal or parliamentary franchise ; 
shall not be qualified to be the owner of a British ship ; and shall not 
have any rights and privileges except such as are expressly conferred 
upon him. After a residence in the colony of not less than five years 
a foreigner may apply for letters of naturalisation, which the Governor 
may or may not grant, in his option. After letters of naturalisation 
have been received, and the oath of allegiance has been taken, the 
holder becomes entitled to all the privileges which are conferred by 
British. birth. The naturalisation of Chinese is no longer permitted. 
Certificates of naturalisation granted in other colonies do not confer 
the right of British citizenship in New South Wales. 

During the period of forty-nine years extending from 1849 to 1898 
there have been 7,022 letters of naturalisation taken out in New South 
Wales. Germans have availed themselves most largely of the privileges 
of naturalisation, the number of certificates issued to them amounting to 
nearly one-half of the total number granted, namely, 3,505. No other 
nationality has at all approached these figures, the Chinese, whose 
naturalisation, as before explained, is now prohibited, coming next with 
908. The northern countries of Sweden and Denmark follow with 447 

‘ely: France has 281; Russia, 245; Italy, 
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183; Norway, 171; Switzerland, 160; Austria, 151; and the United 
States, 113. In the course of the year 1898 the number of foreign 
subjects naturalised was 277, of whom 104 were Germans, 25 were 
Swedes, 24 were Russians, and 20 were Danes. The following table 
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shows the native countries of those colonists who obtained certificates of 
naturalisation from 1849 to 1898 -— 


























| 1849 | | | | 
Native Countries. | Bh | 1889.; 1890.| 1891.| 1892.| 1893. 1894.) 1895./ 1896. 1897. 1898. Total. 
| 1888. | | 

| | | | 

Kurope— | | | 
, oe 80! 6; 3/10; 4/10] 4! 8] 6! 9/11] 151 
Belgium............... | 7 eee PPR nek y 3 1 | 3 | 29 
DORMATK 66.35 005<: 219/15 | 9 {| 21 | 11 | 22 | 26 | 16 | 10 | 12 | 20 | 381 
TANGO: 2.202 <035¢c002. | 200; 9/ 6; 9| 4] 8/16! 9] 1] 9/10)| 281 
Germany ............ 2,809 | 58 | 34 | 55 | 541 78 | 89 | 62 | 90 | 72 |104 3,505 
Gr6OCO  .......5sc0000e D7 3) ier “ae ern Ca) een Sa ih wecen || sce | tata etes 48 
Holland .......0....... | 57] 2 3| 2 L} 1).../ 2) 2) 3) 2] 1% 
J eee | 116; &| 5&5] 8|18]..:| 6] 2 / 8; 7 {| 13] 183 
Norway........ Nese ess | a 8/ 3/14) 8] 14/22/11] 7} 4113) 171 
portogeh .......:.) (9B) 21 i. b Bl ack ee eS | E |... te 
Russia ............., 71} 6/ 5|18| 9] 35 | 18 | 26] 13 |.20| 24 | 245 
i) L S80) 4 | ee hcl ame axe] leet oeecl: Mee 
Sweden ............... | 202/ 13 | 18 | 41 | 13 | 40 | 31 | 20 | 23 | 21 | 95 | 447 
Switzerland ......... mo; 3) b+ S| SY Hi S| FH) FS]... | -8 | 160 

America— | | | | 
United States ...... ; FOB)... |... | Ri bio) 2) Fb Bien | Sie 
Not specified ...... eh le eee an | 1 Seen eecoen faeces Ome 

Asia— | | | | | | | | 
Mic. tocdeew ss iy Gee Oe Seal Ses ee ee el ae i co 

Other nationalities —| | | | | | 
Western islands...) 18|...) 2.2/1) Lie} L| 2]...]..]..] 28 
Not specified ...... 87; 3/ 6] 6/19 | 6; 8| 8| 18 | 45 | 28} 234 
eee 5,160 | 137 99 | 193 143] 221 | 234! 170| 184/204 277 /7,022 


| | j 


Of persons naturalised during 1898, there were | accountant, 2 bakers, 
4 blacksmiths, 2 bootmakers, 2 butchers, 1 cabinetmaker. 1 caretaker, 
5 carpenters, 1 carrier, 2 chemists, 3 clerks, 1 coachbuilder, 2 coal- 
lumpers, 2 commercial travellers, 3 cooks, 2 dealers, 2 dentists, 1 diver, 
3 drapers, 5 engineers, 2 engine-drivers, 3] farmers, 2 finan¢iers, 1 
fireman, 12 fish-dealers, 2 fruit-growers, 6 gardeners, 1 grocer, 3 hair- 
dressers, 12 hawkers, 2 hotelkeepers, 1 importer, 4 jewellers, 40 
labourers, 3 manufacturers, 19 mariners, 1 medical practitioner, 9 
merchants, 6 miners, 1 musician, 1 painter, 2 railway employés, 1 ship- 
wright, 1 stoker, 16 storekeepers, 3 storemen, 10 tailors, 1 tanner, 
1 teacher, 1 van proprietor, 2 wharf labourers, 1 wool scourer, and 
31 others. 


CHINESE POPULATION. 


The unanimity with which the Australasian colonies have passed laws 
restricting the immigraticn of Chinese may be taken as some evidence 
of the undesirability of that race as colonists. At the Census of 1861 there 
were in New South Wales 12,988 Chinese. In November of that year 
a duty of £10 per head was imposed upon Chinese male immigrants. 


aa 


This continued until the month of November, 1867; and when the 
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Census was taken in 1871 the number of Chinese in the colony was 
found to have fallen to 7,220. In 1881 the number had risen to 10,205, 
and to 15,445 at the end of 1888. Since that time, however, the depar- 
tures have been numerous, and only 14,156 Chinese were enumerated in 
April, 1891. For many years New South Wales offered little inducement 
to the Chinese as a place of settlement, the superior attractiveness of 
Victoria and other colonies as gold producers claiming their attention. 
At the rush to Lambing Flat in 1860, however, large numbers of Chinese 
came across the border and established themselves in this colony, their 
strength being constantly recruited by fresh arrivals from China ; but 
these Chinese did not remain in New South Wales, for, as already 
shown, at the Census of 1871 there were 5,768 less than ten years 
previously. 

The numbers of Chinese who entered and left New South Wales 
during each year since 1875 will be found in the following table :— 








— 
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|| | 
Year. Arrivals. Departures. | Year. Arrivals. | Departures. 

| |} 

| | 
1875 625 1,209 | 1887 | 4,436 ks ig 
1876 | 696 940 | 1888 | 1,848 1,562 
1877 | ss 490 | 1889 7 941 
1878 2,485 1,560 | 1890 15 637 
1879 | 1,979 | 557 | 1891 17 581 
1880 | 2,942 876 | 1892 21 755 
188] | 4,465 929 | 1893 34 558 
1882 | 1,007 884 | 1894 | 76 627 
1883 | 1,936 1,402 | 1895 94 413 
1884 | 2,191 | 1,038 | 1896 89 450 
1885 2.929 1726 ~#~+| 1897 ~C*Y| 34 428 
1886 3,092 1,883 | 189s 32 419 

| } 











Tt will be seen that 1878 and following years were marked by a 
large increase in the arrivals from China. ‘The influx appeared in 1881 
sufficiently formidable to demand the interference of the Legislature. 
Accordingly, the “ Influx of Chinese Restriction Act” was passed, again 
imposing a poll-tax of £10, with the result that the subsequent year was 
marked by a decrease in the arrivals to the extent of 3,458. After that 
time, however, there was a steady increase until 1888, when the powers 
of the Legislature were again invoked to restrict the immigration of these 
undesirable colonists. This legislation was partly the outcome of a 
conference of delegates from the Australasian colonies which was held 
in Sydney in that year, and which was convened after considerable 
discussion had taken place upon this growing public danger. Although 
it was not deemed advisable to altogether prohibit the immigration of 
Chinese aliens, yet it was considered necessary that the numbers privi- 
leged to land should be so limited that an effective check would be given 
to the immigration of this race. The New South Wales Parliament was 
already considering a Bill when the conference was summoned, and 
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ultimately the new enactment came into force in the colony on the 
ilth July, 1888. By this measure vessels are prohibited from carrying 
to the colony more than one Chinese passenger to every 300 tons; and 
Chinese landing are required to pay a poll-tax of £100; they are not to 
engage in mining, without express authority under the hand and seal of 
the Minister of Mines; nor, as before explained, are they permitted to 
take advantage of the Naturalisation’ Act. Chinese who by birth are 
British subjects do not come within the provisions of this restrictive 
legislation ; but they have to pass the educational test prescribed by 
the Immigration Restriction Act of 1898. The penalty for a breach of 
the Chinese Restriction Act is £500. The Act has greatly restricted 
Chinese immigration, but it is believed that a number of Chinese find 
their way into New South Wales by way of the other colonies. How 
far this has been the case will not be known until the Census is taken in 
1901. According to the official returns of Chinese immigrants, there 
has been a great falling-off in the arrivals since 1888, as the following 
table will show :— 








| | | | 
Chinese Chinese paying | sore Chinese Chinese paying 





Year. | arriving. Poll-tax. | Year. arriving. | Poll-tax. 
; - 0 We See 
188 | 2,929 | 1,060 | 1892 | 74 ie 2 
1886 =| «= 38,092, | Ss ,284 | 1893 a 7 
1887 4,436 1,798 | 1894 76 3 
1888 «848 | 462,805 04 9 
1889 [a 1 | 1896 99.0531 2 
1890 5 | 3 1897 34 3 
1891 | 1 | 1s9s8 | -° $2 3 
| 








At the Census of 1891, there were 42,521 Chinese recorded in the 
Australasian colonies, as shown in the table given below. When the 
Census of 1881 was taken the total number in the colonies was set down 
as 45,706, so that there was a net decrease during the ten years of 
1,185 :— 








Colony. | Number. 

New South Wales ............... eects tee | 14,156 
io on, ) Se a Sr Pan, | 9,377 
nT ee eee eee | 8,574 
PEED MUN AIIG oo coc sc ccesncnvvesceccscocevsccooce 3,997 
Weepcerti Australia .............c.c0cc00scceesecncds 917 
IRIE 555500005 00cccccecdececscescesece sete: 1,056 
a a m= or be 4,444 

PTISGFAIORIN 0... 5..<<.00c000cc0scsebieees 42,521 
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In the colony of New Zealand a Census is taken every five years. 
At the Census of 1896 the number of Chinese was 3,711. 
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Information showing the number of marriages of Chinamen resident in 
New South Wales is not available annually, nor is it possible to ascertain 
the nationalities of the women who form matrimonial unions with the 
Chinese. The last Census returns, however, showed that of the 2386 
Chinese then in the colony whose wives were with them, 129 were 
married to natives of New South Wales, 29 to Victorians, 7 to wives 
born in Queensland, 1 to a South Australian, 4 to Tasmanians, | to a 
native of New Zealand, and 4 to wives born in Australia, the particular 
colony not being stated. Twenty-eight Chinese were married to English 
women, 3 to Scotch women, 16 to Irish women, | to a German, and | to 
a French woman. In 60 cases the wife was a native of the Chinese 
Empire as well as the husband, while in the remaining 2 cases the birth- 
place of the wife was not stated. 


PREVENTION OF INFLUX OF COLOURED RACES. 


In 1896 the question of the influx of the alien races was deemed by 
Parliament to be sufficiently grave to justify it in extending the pro- 
visions of the Chinese Restriction and Regulation Act of 1888 so as to 
exclude from the colony the coloured races of Asia and Africa and the 
coloured inhabitants of the islands in the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 
An important feature of the Bill was that it proposed to restrict the 
immigration of persons belonging to the inferior races whether they were 
or were not British subjects by birth, and the existing Act was so amended 
that Chinese born in British territory were shut out from free entry 
into the colony as well as the subjects of the Chinese Emperor. The 
Australian aborigines and the Maoris of New Zealand were not affected 
by the Bill; and all persons partially of European descent were likewise 
unrestricted in their movements. Provision was made to allow of the 
admission into the colony of accredited representatives of the States 
whose subjects were excluded under the Bill, and of missionaries, tourists, 
and persons travelling with the object of prosecuting scientific researches. 
Also, division of a family was prevented by treating wives as of the 
nationality of their husbands. The measure, which was termed “The 
Coloured Races Restriction and Regulation Act, 1896,” was reserved 
for the assent of Her Majesty, but this was withheld, and new 
legislation was, therefore, introduced for the purpose of attaining the 
same object in a different way. The Immigration Restriction Act of 
1898 was accordingly passed, and was assented to on the 3rd August, 
in that year. This Act, which came into force three months after the 
Royal assent was proclaimed, prohibits the immigration into New 
South Wales of any person who, when asked te do so by a properly- 
appointed officer, should fail to write out in some European language, 
and sign, an application to the Colonial Secretary, in a specified form. 
It does not, however, apply to persons in possession of a certificate of 
exemption, to Her Majesty’s land and sea forces, to the officers and 
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crew of any foreign man-of-war, to the officers and crew of any other 
vessel landing during the stay of the vessel in a New South Wales 
port, and to persons duly accredited to the Government of the colony. 
In some of the other colonies of the group the educational test has 
likewise been adopted for the restriction of the immigration of coloured 
aliens. 


ABORIGINES. 


This name, signifying “from the origin,” was given to the earliest 
known inhabitants of Italy, but it is now applied to the original or primi- 
tive inhabitants of any country. As the history of the native race in 
these colonies is so entwined with the progress of the British people in 
Australia, a few words concerning them may not be out of place. The 
aborigines of Australia form a distinct race, and it may be presumed 
that the whole of them throughout the continent sprang from the same 
stock, although it is remarkable that their languages differ so greatly 
that tribes within short distances are often quite unable to understand 
each other, and in fact almost every large community of natives has its 
own peculiar dialect. It is difficult to form a correct estimate of the 
numbers of the aborigines; but while there is reason to believe that 
some generations ago they were very numerous, there is ample evidence 
of late years that in many places they are decreasing, and they may now 
be counted by fives where they were formerly counted by hundreds, In 
Tasmania they have disappeared altogether, the last of the tribe in that 
colony having died in 1876. 

It is recorded that Governor Phillip estimated the aboriginal popula- 
tion about the close of the last century at one million; the number 
between Broken Bay and Botany Bay appearing to have been about 
3,000. It is impossible to say how far this estimate was in accordance 
with fact ; for although at the time it did not probably seem an exagger- 
ated conjecture in the face of so large a number as 3,000 having been 
found within the small area between the bays above mentioned, yet 
considering how small a portion of the territory was then explored by 
the early settlers, the statement must be accepted as what it professes to 
be, namely, an estimate at a time when the data to hand were very 
limited. At the Census of 1891 the aborigines in Australia, exclusive 
of Queensland (where they were not even estimated), were said to 
number 38,879, distributed as follows :— 




















Stony: Males. Females. | Total. 
New South Wales............ 4,559 | 3,721 | 8,280 
pb any i oe 325 240 565 
South Australia............... 14,510 | 9,279 23,789 
Western Australia ......... 3,516 | 2,729 6,245 








Total ies. 22.910 | 15,969 | 38,879 
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The original inhabitants of New Zealand, or Maoris, as they are called, 
are quite a different race. They are gifted with a considerable amount 
of intelligence, are quick at imitation, and brave even to rashness ; on the 
other hand, they are avaricious, and oft times ferocious. According to 
the Census of 1881, they numbered 44,097. Like the Australian abo- 
rigines, they appear to be decreasing in number, the Census of 1886 
enumerating only 41,432; and although in 1891 the total was found to 
be 41,993, in 1896 it was but 39,854. It is believed that at the time 
the colonists first landed the number of Maoris in the country was 
fully 120,000. 

According to the Census of 1891, there were 8,280 aborigines in New 
South Wales, this total including half-castes, who numbered 3,183. 
The number of aborigines under the control of the Aborigines Pro- 
tection Board at the end of the year 1898 was 6,891, of whom 3,230 
were full-bloods and 3,661 half-castes. This shows a decrease on the 
return for the end of 1897 of 192 full-bloods and 2 half-castes. The 
number of births reported during 1898 was 236 (160 of the children 
being half-castes), and the number of deaths, 196 (52 half-castes). These 
figures show a net increase in the aboriginal population, instead of a 
decrease. The deficiency unaccounted for is probably due to the 
difficulty experienced by the police in making a correct enumeration, 
owing to the migratory habits of the aborigines, and to the border 
tribes crossing into the other colonies. There are five mission stations. 
These establishments, when first formed, were little more than camping 
grounds for the aborigines, where the blacks worked for their rations, 
and elementary instruction was imparted to the children; but now 
they have developed into settlements, with greatly improved huts for 
married couples, and adequate accommodation for teaching, duly 
qualified instructors having been appointed by the Department of 
Public Instruction. At the end of 1898 there were 530 full-blood 
aborigines and half-castes living at the mission stations, and on the 
same date 612 aboriginal children were receiving instruction in schools 
or privately. During the year a sum of £16,591 was expended on 
the aborigines. There are altogether in the colony 118 reserves for 
the aborigines, the total area being 23,480 acres. At the Census of 
1881, only 1,673 aborigines were enumerated; the returns for 1891 
must not, however, be taken as showing an increase, but as proving 
that at the previous Census the aboriginals passed over as being in 
a wild state far outnumbered those within the bounds of civilisation. 

It has been the misfortune of the aboriginal of Australia, as it was 
of the Carribee, the North American Indian, and the Hottentot, to be 
found in the way of European colonisation ; and the black has not seen 
the white man take possession of his territory without many an 
attempt, by deeds of cunning and of blood, to stop the invasion and to 
avenge the injury. It would be easy to gather from the records of British 
colonisation in Australia many instances of horrible crimes committed 
by the aborigines, who are, in fact, partakers of the worst passions of 
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human nature. But it must not be forgotten that, amongst the people 
of British origin who settled upon the land formerly occupied by the 
blacks alone, were many whose crimes against the aborigines at least 
equalled in atrocity any committed by that unfortunate race. Cunning 
and ferocity were the natural concomitants of such a struggle; and 
the remembrance of what cunning and ferocity have done tends to make 
the colonists slow to recognise any characteristics of an opposite kind 
in the blacks. ‘There is, however, evidence from the songs and cherished 
traditions of the aborigines,* that they are by no means destitute of some 
qualities in which civilised men glory—such as the power of inventing 
tragic and sarcastic fiction, the thirst for religious mystery, stoical con- 
tempt of pain, and reverence for departed friends and ancestors. The 
manner in which they have displayed these characteristics presents such 
a strange mixture of wisdom and folly, of elevating and degrading 
thoughts, of interesting and repulsive traditions, of pathetic and 
grotesque observances, that in order to account for the apparent contra- 
dictions recourse must be had to the supposition that this race has 
descended from an ancient and higher civilisation, of which its people 
have retained some memorials. 





* Vide Kamilaroi and other Australian Languages, by Rev. W. Ridley, M.A. 
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VITAL STATISTICS. 


ConJUGAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


HEN the Census enumeration was made in New South Wales on 
the 5th April, 1891, information was obtained respecting the 
conjugal condition of the people. Exclusive of 8,280 aborigines, the 
population of the colony was ascertained to be 1,123,954. Of this 
number, there were 424,286 unmarried males and 324,378 unmarried 
females, including children who had not reached a marriageable age ; 
16,905 widowers and 25,799 widows; 178 divorced men and 126 
divorced women ; and 166,634 husbands and 165,648 wives. The 
number of married couples living together was 141,656, so that it will 
be seen that on the night on which the Census was taken 24,978 
married men were not residing with their wives, and 23,992 married 
women were not residing with their husbands. These married people who 
were not living with their husbands or wives included not only those 
persons who had obtained a judicial separation or otherwise had come 
to an agreement to live apart in consequence of domestic infelicity, 
but, of course, such as were unavoidably separated through the exigen- 
cies of business affairs, or had temporarily parted for the purpose of 
seeking a change in the interest of health or enjoyment. It is obvious 
that the conditions of settlement in New South Wales are such that 
many men must of necessity have been absent from their wives at the 
time of the Census; but after due allowance has been made on this 
score, it must be confessed that there are many wives who have been 
deserted by, or are permanently separated from, their husbands. Indeed. 
there is evidence to warrant the supposition that the number of such 
women is not less than 11,000, and if to these be added the number of 
widows a total of 37,000 widowed and deserted women is obtained out 
of 191,500 females who had taken marriage vows. 
There are, of course, no means of readily tdentitying a married woman 
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so that for the purpose of instituting a comparison between the ages, 
nationality, and religions of married people, only the 141,656 couples 
living together at the time of the Census can be taken. It is interest- 
ing to note, however, that some of the married people who were not 
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living together were decidedly young. Two of the husbands were boys 
of 16; six were only 17 years of age; thirteen were one year older ; 
twenty-one were 19 years of age ; and fifty-nine were only 20 years old. 
On the other hand, four of the wives were girls of 15; eighteen were 
one year older ; forty-seven were 17 years of age ; and over one hundred 
were but 18-years old. . The ages of the married couples living together 
are given below :— 


Ages of Wives. | 
| 



























































Ages 
H ve d Und | | or heats 
usbands. nNder| 99 94 | ox_90| 20-24| 2x20) an_44 | AR i a an Not 
20 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | 45-49 | 50-59 | 60 69) up- |stated 
| | ‘wards 

LEE ee co ge ORES caesar 53 23) 4 “C : - : 80 
TY. Ree 1,101; 3,800) 798| 79) 16 8) ee 2 1}. 5,804 
yy Ice 956} 8,164) 9,349) 1,647) 231 45) 12 6) 1) 7| 20,418 
BA eee uicecicins 279} 3,908/10,710| 8,997 1,590) 251 50 20) 2) 6| 25,813 
BOD. eaisieleieie - 77| 1,090) 4,661) 8,601) 6,782) 1,261; 274 70 14, 1 7| 22,888 
MinGE ovine dc deccs 18} 805) 1,406; 3,911) 5,841) 4,886) 935) 243) 11) 4 7| 17,567 
Ee SEADOO 8} 106) 531) 1,626) 3,214) 4,940) 4,143) 958) 35| 3 8} 15,572 
a at) | ESE CRTC 6 82} 268) 791) 1,587] 3,353) 5,781) 8,168) 707 38 8} 20,789 
aes, ACEC 1 12) 39 78| 187; 458) 844) 4,120) 3,085) 311 2) 9,137 
70 and upwards... digests 8 10 23 50 90} 652) 1,415) 1,314) .. 3,563 
Not stated ...... 2 5 5 7) 2 Sie 6)... ee 46 75 

| 

Wives’ .i.. 3. 2,502) 17,495 














ee 25,747| 19,473) 15,255) 12,130) 14,242) 





5,270] 1,671] 92 Eee. 





While the majority of marriages had evidently been entered into by 
persons of suitable ages, in some cases there was a great disparity 
between the ages of the contracting parties, and the figures also disclose 
not a few very youthful unions. In the table given, all married people 
under 20 years of age have been classed in one group ; but the details 
show that a child of 14 years was married to a man over 21 years of age ; 
two girls of 15, to men over 30 years of age ; and two girls of 16, to men 
over 40 years of age. In three cases, where the wife was only 17 years, 
still greater disparities were observable, in two of the cases the husband 
being over 50 years, and in the third case over 70 years of age ; while 
it was also disclosed that three girls of 19 were married to men over 50 
years of age, a woman under 30 to a man over 80, and a woman under 
40 to a man over 85 years old. On the other hand, in several cases the 
wife was a great deal older than the husband. For instance, two 
women over 75 years of age were mated with men under 45; a woman 
over 70 was married to a man under 40 ; and another, over 65, to a man 
not yet 30 years of age. Three husbands were set down as over 100 
years of age, and there were five wives over 95 years of age. The 
youngest husbands were three of 17 years, each of whom was married 
toa girl slightly older than himself ; in fact, the united ages of the three 
couples only amounted to 108. The youngest wife was 14 years ; there 
were twelve wives of 15 years of age; and ninety-two of 16 years of age. 

The average age of husbands was 41°43 years, and that of wives 
36°96 years, showing a difference of four years and a half in favour of 
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the wives. The average age of widows was 55 years. There were 8 
widows under 20 years of age; 4,091 between 20 and 40 years of age ; 
11,417 between 40 and 60 years of age; 10,227 over 60 years of age ; 
and 56 whose ages were not stated. 


BIRTHPLACES OF MARRIED PEOPLE. 


In the 1893 and 1894 editions of this book the nationalities of the 
141,656 married couples who dwelt together on the night of the Census 
of 1891 are given. It is there shown that 51,492 husbands were New 
South Welshmen, of whom 41,403 had married natives of the colony ; 
3,714, English or Welsh women; 2,146, Irish women; and 1,698, 
natives of the neighbouring colony of Victoria. The wives born in 
New South Wales numbered 69,707. In addition to the 41,403 who 
had married natives of the colony, 13,670 had married Englishmen or 
Welshmen ; 4,644, Irishmen; 2,784, Scotsmen; and 2,354, natives of 
Victoria. In New South Wales there were 5,134 husbands and 6,634 
wives who claimed Victoria as their birthplace, but in only 1,623 cases 
did both husband and wife hail from that colony. The number of 
wives born in the other Australasian provinces was in every case greater 
than the number of husbands. This was especially the case with 
Queensland, the northern colony furnishing 1,155 wives and only 
584 husbands. In only 60 cases, however, did both husband and wife 
belong to Queensland. 


RELIGIONS OF MARRIED PEOPLE. 


The following table shows the religious professions of the 141,656 
married couples who were living together when the Census was taken :— 





Religions of Wives. 
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Church of England ..| 55,391| 5,832; 1,501) 1,159; 204! 202) 31 131 73 ot | 92 
toman Catholic ...... 3,028 | 26,253 361) 196 17 37 | 35 13 75 9 27 
Presbyterian ........ 1,978 853 | 11,247! 296 62 60. 8 24, 28 1} 24 
Wesleyan and other | | 
Methodist .......... | 954 304 277 | 18,263 88 44, 9 w8| 21 . | 
ISA DRBG ies espa oe clearer 230 57 58 93 1,481 o4+ | 11 16 i a ° 
Congregationalist ....; 277 89 57 79 43 | 2,957 |. 2 6 8 G 
LAUIGNOYRI 45 vec. ces 2 | 453 278 | 103 76 12 26 666 6 | 15 9 
Salvation Army ...... 95 25 14 87 3 12; 2)|1,154 3 el 6 
Other Christian Sects. . 290 148 56 | 82 14; 25| 8 11 | 1.370 1; 2% 
OWS cove ctice ee sibs a'e 111 28 1p 8 oe cee eek it 5 675 | 2 
Other religions ...... 1,617 770 299| 412) 106/ 113) 15 47 87 11 | 2,407 
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The total number of husbands and of wives belonging to each of 
the principal denominations, with the number of cases in which both 
parties were adherents to the same Church, will be found below :— 


Husbands with 
Denomination. Wives at home at 
time of Cénsus. 


Wives with | Married Couples 
Husbands at home both of the same 
at time of Census. Denomination. 








Church of England..... ... Ee one ees 64,650 a 64,424 | 55,391 
| 
| 











oman Catholic .............. ee 30,051 34,637 | 26,253 
Presbyterian ....000c.ccsce cecseeeeeee: | 14,581 13,984 | 11,247 
Wesleyan and other Methodists... 15,064. | ~—15,751 13,263 
a 1,984 | 2,030 | 1,481 
Congregational ........... cescreeaee | 3,524 | 8,510 2,957 
RAIA Fo a oc towrc icv uiadeae Soaks ee 1,644 794 666 
SA EUAAts PATI. viaccess sc ccemees oes | 1,401 | 1,482 1,154 
Other Christian Sects ............... 2,031 | 1,701 1,370 
JEWS ...... We ncne Seuce ence una eevee | 842 | 732 | 675 
Other Religions .....cccccccccceee| «5,884. | Ss, 628 2,407 


| 





No very remarkable differences are disclosed by these tables ; indeed, 
in point of religious opinions, as well as in nationality, the married 
couples were fairly well matched. Of 64,650 husbands and 64,424 wives 
belonging to the Church of England, there were 95,391 couples who 
both adhered to that denomination : and of 30,051 husbands and 34,637 
wives attached to the Church of Rome, there were 26,253 cases in 
which both parties were Roman Catholic. There were, therefore, only 
9,259 male and 9,033 female members of the Church of England who 
had married out of their own communion ; while among the Roman 
Catholics only 3,798 males and 8,384 females had contracted mixed 
marriages. Similar consistency Ww ill be noticed in respect to the other 
principal denominations. Among the Presbyterians there were 11,247 
couples who both belonged to that Church, while 3,334 males and 2,737 
females eat married. persons of other religious ‘bodies. Only 1,801 
male and 2,488 female Methodists had married persons of other 
ddibetantions. although there were 13,263 cases in which both husband 
and wife were Methodists. 


MARRIAGE LAws. 


The law relating to marriages is contained in four Acts of Parliament, 
the principal of w hich is Act 19 Vic. No. 30, “An Act to Amend and 
Consolidate the Laws affecting the sdlemceaeaiicn of Marriage.” This 
Act determines that the marriage ceremony is to be performed by an 
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officiating minister duly registered for that purpose ; but it is provided 
that, in cases where the contracting parties conscientiously object to a 
religious ceremony, or where the services of a minister are not available, 
they may sign a declaration to that effect, and be married by a District 
Registrar. The Act further provides for the signing of a declaration 
by both parties to the effect that they believe there is no impediment in 
the way of or lawful objection to their marriage on account of relation- 
ship, former marriage, want of consent in case of minors, or on other 
grounds. The written consent of the father must be produced by a minor, 
or should the father not reside in New South Wales, of the mother or 
guardian, and in the absence of these, of a magistrate specially appointed 
“to give consent to the marriage of minors.” The marriage ceremony is 
to be celebrated in the presence of two witnesses. Penalties for wilfully 
marrying minors, or for aiding and abetting in doing so, are imposed, 
the maximum being a fine of £500, or imprisonment fo? five years. 
Forgery in connection with forms of consent, etc., is punishable with 
five years’ hard labour or hard labour on the roads. 

Act 19 Vic. No. 34, “An Act for Registering Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages,” provides for the registration of officiating ministers, and for 
the transmission by them to the District Registrars of copies of certifi- 
cates. District Registrars are to forward these copies to the General 
Registry Office, where they are indexed for future reference. Act 42 
Vic. No. 5, the “Clergy Returns Transfer Act,” provided for the handing 
over to the General Registry Office of registers previously kept by 
certain of the clergy. Act 55 Vic. No. 34, the “‘ Marriages Validation 
and Marriage Law Amendment Act,” validated marriages, celebrated 
after the passing of Act 19 Vic. No. 30, in which the required declaration 
had not been signed, and provided that the declaration should from that 
time be endorsed on the back of the marriage certificate, omission to do 
so being made punishable as a misdemeanour. 


MARRIAGES. 


Up to the year 1891 the increase in the number of marriages 
celebrated in New South Wales was remarkably steady, very few checks 
being experienced ; indeed, during the eleven years extending from 1875 
to 1886 the progress was uninterrupted. But in 1892, despite the 
growth of population, there was a heavy fall in the number, and this 
decline continued until 1895, when the figures again took an upward 
movement, evidencing the existence of a feeling in the community that 
the clouds of depression were gradually lifting from the colony. An 
examination of the annual marriage rates given below will show that a 
settled tendency to fall was exhibited between 1883 and 1894, the 
rate declining from 8-83 to 6:20 per 1,000 of the population during the 
eleven years. In 1895, however, as already remarked, an improvement 
took place, and in 1897 the marriage rate of the colony was the highest 
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experienced since 1892. The figures for the last twenty years are given 
below :— 








er 1,000 | 








Year, | Marriages | o mean || Year, | Marriages | ree 
” ‘| registered. | population. | "| registered. | | onulation. 
1879 | 5,391 | 7:80 || 1890 | 7,876 7‘15 
1830 | 5,572 | 765 | Isl | 8457 | 7°39 
1881 | 6,284 8-21 || 1892 | 8,022 6°79 
1882 | 6,948 | 870 || 1893 | 7,749 | 6-40 
1883 | 7,405 | 883 | 1894 | 7,666 | 6:20 
1884 | 7,482 8-47 || 1895 | 8,030 | 6°35 
1885 | 7,618 $22 | 1896 | 8.495 | 6-60 
1886 | 7,811 8°06 || 1897 8,813 6°72 
1887 7,590 | 1898 8,888 6°66 











7°55 | 
1888 7,844 7°57 || 7 
1889 7,530 7°06 || Mean for 20 years} 7:29 





The year 1883 was distinguished by a high marriage-rate not only in 
New South Wales, but in most of the other Australasian colonies as 
well. In Queensland, New South Wales, South Australia, and Tasmania 
the rates then recorded have not been exceeded since that time ; on the 
contrary, with the exception of an individual year here and there, a 
steady tendency to fall was exhibited until recently. As in the other 
countries of the world, the marriage-rate in Australasia is an index to 
the state of general prosperity, evincing, however, an eagerness to 
anticipate an improvement in industrial conditions, and a reluctance 
to accept the evidences of the approach of times of depression. 
Probably the year 1883 marked the end of a long period of lavish public 
expenditure, reducing the number of those who were in ‘a position to 
take upon their shoulders the responsibilities of married life—the inability 
to enter into the married state being confirmed later on by the bad 
years of which the colonies had experience. In addition to the four 
provinces mentioned, New Zealand also had its highest marriage rate 
of recent years about the same time, namely, in 1884, after which year 
the rate likewise steadily declined. In Western Australia the rate has 
fluctuated considerably. So recently as 1891 it was higher than in any 
year since 1868 ; but the heavy immigration of males who had left their 
women folk behind them greatly affected the marriage-rate of the colony 
during the last few years. , 

For the year 1898 the average marriage-rate per 1,000 of population 
in the whole of Australasia was 6:66. The rate of New South Wales 
_ was, as already stated, 6°66 ; that of Victoria, was 6°51 ; of Queensland, 
6°05 ; of South Australia, 6-08 ; of Western Australia, 10-14 ; of Tas- 
mania, 6°29; und of New Zealand, 6-91. The average annual rate for 
Australasia during the last ten years was 6°65 per 1,000 of population. 
The colony with the smallest average rate during the decade is Tas- 
mania; and Western Australia has the highest average rate for the 
same period, Victoria coming next in order. Victoria owes her high rate 
to the comparatively large number of marriages celebrated in that 
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colony during the four years from 1888 to 1891. From 1861 to 1886 
the rate of New South Wales was consistently higher than that of the 
southern colony. During the next five years, however, Victoria had the 
advantage, only to lose it in 1892, since which year New South Wales 
has again had the higher rate. 

For the ten years ended 1898 the colonies which had a marriage- 
rate above the Australasian average were :— 


Western Australia ..............+0+ 8°53 per 1,000 of population. 
WiCtOFi cee ee eee cece rere e nes 6°82 _ Prana 
New South Wales ................. 6°72 _ i. 
Those which had a lower rate were :— 

Qneengiancercss.s oon ee eee 6°58 rf a 
INGW ZeORIANIO (2. .cc- cae y esac cece ec ors 6°34 = - 
South Australia .........c:ccceseeees 6°25 rr ee 
Tasmania ..... lees rncucccnes oy 6°12 _ Bs 


A comparison of the marriage-rates of various countries is apt to be mis- 
leading, on account of the different conditions of life prevailing therein. 
Thus, in comparing the Australian rate with the rates of foreign countries, 
it has to be borne in mind that, on the one hand, the superior condition 
of the working classes and the preponderance of unmarried adult males 
in the colonies favour a high marriage-rate ; while, on the other hand, 
the migratory habits of a large part of the male population often 
occasion a certain amount of extravagance and selfishness, and tend, 
therefore, to a diminution of the rate. Below will be found the average 
marriage-rates of a number of European countries for the twenty years, 
1871-90, and the annual rates for the years 1891 to 1897. The figures, 
which are taken from the reports of the Registrar-General of England, 
show that in Europe, as in New South Wales, the course of the 
marriage-rate has been directed upward during the last three or four 
years :— 
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) 
Country. — 20 years, | 1891. | 1892. 1893. | 1894. | 1895. 1896. 1897. 
1871-90. | | | | 

United Kingdom ...... 72 7°3 | jo a icOulerial (fe 4n ey ae GE 
England and Wales.. 7°8 7°8 | (igri TAL EOL io 79 | 8:0 
Scotland: .<c...--5:..-- | 7:0 On TV 66) 667 | 68 | 72) 74 
Freland]. css oe | 4:5 46| 47 | 47! 47| 50; 50) 5:0 
Denmark ......... eee 7°6 68| 68| 70] 69] 71) 7:3] 75 
INOLWAYs sires eee | 6:9 66) 64) 64) 64] 65 G77 Oe 

Sweden 1.c..:-- | 6°6 58} 57 | 57) SF) 58) 60) ... 
oy (in gt: Yamaha AreanP Re | 82 ys el eet Ea a) ei fie? alate 8:0 80 
EEONQADY oe | 96 86 | 92/; 93, 93] 85) 80] 81 
Switzerland........... a eee 71| 74) 74) 74) 75) 78] Sl 
German Empire ......... | 82 80; 79) 739° TM] Ts 8:2 | 8:4 
Prima ce | g4 | 82] 81) 81) 81] 80| 83] 8-4 
Netherlands............... | 76 | TANS Fea p CS 74 | 75} 74 
Belgium .............. ri a fiee, f fg aed bo | | Ped Oe ied ese | 82 
TANGO +20. sisc terns access | Tl | 74) 75) 75) 7:5 74) 76) 76 
78 | 76) 7% | 75) 75| 74) 71) 7:3 

J 
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In 1898 the marriage-rate in England and Wales was 8-1 per 
thousand; in Scotland, 7-6 per thousand ; and in Ireland, 5:0; the 


general rate for the United Kingdom being 7-7 per thousand. 


ILLITERACY DISPLAYED BY MARRIAGE REGISTERS. 


The number of persons signing the marriage register with marks has 
steadily declined for many years past. In 1871 the proportion of signa- 
tures made with marks was as high as 16-96 per cent. of the whole, 
while in 1898 the percentage had fallen to 1-72, the decrease in illiteracy 
being, therefore, highly satisfactory. As will be seen from the table 
appended, the greatest proportion of ‘signatures affixed by means of 
marks has always been supplied by the country districts; but in the 
country, as well as in the metropolis, illiteracy, as disclosed by the 
marriage registers, has greatly decreased, the percentage in 1898 being 
only 1-90 for the country and 1-50 for the metropolis, as compared with 
18-92 and 13-50 respectively in 1871 :— 
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New South | Year. Metropolis. 


Country | New South 
Wales. | 


Districts. Wales. 
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: A | Country 
Year. —_|Metropolis. | nistricts, 
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1871 | 13°50 | 18-92 | 1696 | 1893 | 1-50 2°67 2-16 

1876 654 | 1671 | 10-47 | 1894 | 126 | 243 | 1-90 

1881 5°05 | 834 | 694 | 1895 | 1-61 2-49 2-09 

1886 289 | 500 | 398 | 1896 | 167 | 250 | 249 

isl | 2:26 | 378 | 3-08 || 1s97 | 1-19 | 175 | 1:50 

is92 |) 2°35 | 363 | 306 | 1898 1-50 | 1-90 1-72 
| | | 








The amount of illiteracy, as displayed by inability to sign the marriage 
register in the proper manner, was for many years greater amongst 
females than amongst males, the returns showing that this was the case 
in every year during the period from 1871 to 1887. This order of 
things has now been reversed, 1894 being the only year of the last eleven 
which has exhibited a greater proportion of mark signatures by females. 
From this it would appear that women are now quite on a par with 
men in the acquirement of the rudiments of education ; furthermore, 
it may be pointed out that many women refrain from signing their 
names in the marriage register, not from inability to write, but from 
sheer nervousness. In 1871 the number of women who were unable to 
sign their names amounted to nearly one-fifth of the whole number 
married, but the proportion had fallen to 1-7 per cent. in 1898. During 
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the same period the male illiterates fell from 14-5 per cent. to 18 per 
cent. of the number of males married :-— 





Males Females | Males Females 
Y signing with|signing with Y signing with|signing with 
sr marks, per | marks, per | = | marks, per marks, per 
thousand. | thousand. | thousand. | thousand. 
1871 | 145 194 1893 93% | 2 
1876 | 96 ° ©«+41214 1894 i -| 20 
1881 | 55 84 1895 ae | 20 
1886 | 38 42 1896 23 20 
1891 | 32 29 1897 16 SO 14 


i392 | 338 | 88 | 1898 | 18 | 17 


SoLEMNISATION OF MARRIAGES. 


Of every hundred marriages celebrated in New South Wales, about 
ninety-seven are solemnised by the clergy (including those officiating at 
Matrimonial Agencies). The actual figures for 1898 show that during 
that year 8,647 marriages were solemnised by clergy and 241 witnessed 
by registrars, giving the proportions of 97:29 per cent. and 2°71 per 
cent. respectively of the total number of 8,888. 

The Church of England celebrates the largest number of marriages, 
the Roman Catholic Church coming next ; but in each case the propor- 
tion falls short of what might be anticipated from the strength of the 
Church as shown by the Census returns. This is noticeably so in the case 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The adherents to that denomination at 
the Census of 1891 formed 25°34 per cent. of the population, whereas 
the marriages solemnised according to its rites during the year 1898 
formed only 19:32 per cent. of the whole number of marriages. To 
bring the numberof Roman Catholic marriagesup to the proper proportion, 
therefore, they should be increased by more than 31 per cent. ; and it is 
plain that either many Roman Catholics do not marry within their own 
communion, or the adherents to that Church do not undertake the 
responsibilities of marriage to the same extent as other members of the 
community. The latter supposition is doubtless the correct explanation 
of the anomaly ; for the adherents to the Roman Catholic Church are 
amongst the poorest in the colony, and want of means is, perhaps, the 
chief cause of the comparatively small number of their marriages— 
though, at the same time, it is undoubtedly true that what are termed 
‘‘mixed” marriages are numerous. 

The disparity between the number of marriages solemnised by the 
clergy of the Church of England and what might be expected from the 
numerical strength of the denomination is also very great. During the 
year 1898 there were celebrated 3,125 marriages according to the rites 
of this Church, being 35-16 per cent. of the total marriages, while the 
percentage of its adherents, as shown by the Census of 1891, was 
44-42, A glance at the following table will show that the nwmber of 
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marriages celebrated during 1898 by ministers of other denominations, 
notably those of the Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregational, and 
Baptist Churches, far exceeded their apparent due proportions :— 











peceane 
| Percentage s 

fo cee | “NG -oF- 1 adherents 
Denomination. | Marriages. | Meitingoe. to total 

population, 

i Census 1891. 
Church of England .....................05. 3,125 | 35°16 44°49 
Haman (Oathouic: <sjccc-5. scccsc- sees ese ee 1,717 | 19°32 25°34 
EPORTAV COTIBN oa cc ecice oes oe orc anaes 1,091 | 12°27 9°66 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodist.... 1,148 | 12-92 9°69 
Commregational 27002502502. tic ccsieetseo es 383 | 431 2°15 
WIAPCIBU icon tcc ones ier ete coseao teoare 139 | 1°56 1°16 
MEODEOW. cores ties. eecec ree cones ces | 28 | 0°32 0°48 
Other Denominations ..................... | 271 | 3°05 432 
Matrimonial Agencies ...........,.. ... 745 | ORS Hl Baer 
vA: RAR (noe 


Registrars’ Offices ...................0000. 241 





The following table shows the number of marriages registered by the 
principal denominations during the last five years :— 

















Denomination. 1894. 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. 
| | 
Church of England ..................... | 2,895 | 2,836 2,979 | 3,130 | 3,125 
Roman Catholic® 5.002522. 0.3....0c0000s 1,361 | 1,416] 1,553] 1,562 1,717 
PROB Rerteals = seek he Aoic vi. | 1,042 | 918 964 1,021 1,091 
Wesleyan Methodist ..... ... ........ ee) ee pe 938 922 
Primitive Methodist .... .............] 187 | 204 | 199 251 226 
United Methodist Free Church ...| 20 | 23 | 19 23 70 
Lavy: MGtnegiaGs sites 7... deecbeceesess es. | 14 25 | 14 17 | 18 
Bamtiat:=S 5, fxn tier asrcieesss 120 | 218 | 159 121 | 139 
Independent Baptist .................. Y sevaaes l radeeds Uliseseeaia ton asevek | 31 
Independent Congregationalist...... | 351 | 313 | 295 | 338 | 383 
German Evangelical, Lutheran ... 23 | 25 | 15 20 | 22 
BIDIG AODVIBGININ, 556 cccccewst os .ss00sc05- | | iar 27 | 17 31 | 28 
Christian, Church of Christ ......... | 154 | 97 | 12 | 14 | 21 
Catholic Apostolic Church......0000.) cece.) ceeeee 1 3 | 2 
Society of Friends (Quakers)......... vet accent a eesaaes | i 2 eer iT ecaese 
Swedenborgian, New Church ...... eee eee | PAW ore | Lee 
TUNED. si cos oes cence cseovas. | 45 eh ctpesteasn | aree Ares 
Gospel Temperance Church ......... ae 56 | 7 Aad eereee lecrete 
Salvation Army .............cccceceee| 29 | 35 | 47 | 40 | 38 
NI a5 c exicilony stsdcdcb-c6ss.0s.. 16 | i 5 6 | 1] 
LS SEES nee | 20 30 | 30 20 | 28 
Jo al 11 | 13 | 23 18 | 30 
Matrimonial Agencies ................. | 98 | 599 | 856 = 948 | 745 
District Registrars .. ........... ...... 442 | 336 | 359 | 312 | 241 
Total Marriages ............... | 7,666 | 8,030 | 8,495 - 8,813 | 8,888 
| 





During the last few years there have come into existence certain 
institutions, named “ Matrimonial Agencies,” which combine the easy 
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formalities of a district registrar’s office with the attendance of a 

clergyman. In 1898, there were 745 marriages celebrated at these 
exc - ».90 

agencies, representing 8°38 per cent. of the total. 


AGE AT MARRIAGE. 


Of the 8,888 couples married in 1898, the ages of 8,863 bridegrooms 
and 8,864 brides are known. An examination of the figures shows that 
in 78-3 per cent. of the marriages the husband was older than the wife ; 
in 8-2 per cent. the ages of the contracting parties were the same ; 
while in the remaining 13-5 per cent. of the unions the wife was older 
than the husband. The results of a tabulation of the respective ages 
of bridegrooms and brides are shown in the following table :— 





















































Ages of Brides. 

Hie e | | 21 | 25 | 30 | 35 | 40 be lees | 
si aes Ly aja ec ate Ub crete tere eran poh? 

;} | | | 95. | 30} 35 | 40. | 45. [Over| | 

| | | | | 

| | | | | 
Under 18 years as 2 | 5 | ae | .- | 2 | | ° | ean 4 
18 years 7 =| el och =s aes | 1 | 3 | | | 1 
10h ye es 18 eee) ON 5 | eee | 74 
20 » « «| 25| a] se] 4) Br] 7) 1 | 147 
21 and under 25 ..| 199 | 207 | 281 | 263 | 1,184 | 238 | 15 7 2 ee 2 | 2,398 
25 and under 30. ..|_‘111 | 168 | 209 | 218 | 1,342| ss1| 136| 32 2} ..! .. | 3,099 
30 and under 35 | 34 45 | 52 | 57 | 536 | 528 226 61 11 5 2) 1,557 
35andunder 40...) 5 | 15 I as| 97 iss| 268] 155] 94| 38] 15 |. | 820 
40ondunder45 ..| 1| 8| 2] 6! 561] 76| 74| 59] 38] 17| .. | 832 
45 and under 50 ; 1 | valet | 3 22 | 32| 26] 29] 35] 28 177 
50 and over J. | oe] 2[ .. | Sf 22] 38] 46] 380 93 238 
Not stated | 2| .. | eo} ato. |e | | 20 25 
Total _ 405 | 489 | 607 | 609 | 3,388 | 2,058 671 | 328| 156 | 158 | 24 | 8,888 
| | 


As 1897 is the first year for which information concerning the ages 
of the parties at marriage is available, there is only the experience of 
the last two years from which to deduce the average age at marriage of 
males and females. This shows that the average age at marriage of 
males was 29°45 years, and of females, 24:56 years, a difference of 4°49 
years, which is in close agreement with the difference (viz., 4-47 years) 
between the ages of married males and married females at the time of 
the census in 1891, when the average ages were, as already mentioned, 
41:43 years and 36°96 years respectively. 
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A record is kept of the number of minors, namely, persons under 21] 
years of age, married in the colony, and the figures for the last ten years 
are appended :— 











Minors. Percentage of— 

Year. | if a 
| pesca | Brides. Price Brides. 
1889 | 169 | 1,955 2-24 | 95-96 
1390 | 149 | 1,931 1:89 | 24:52 
1891 | 177 | 2,085 2:09 | 24-65 
1892 | 177 | 1,889 2-21 | 23°55 
1893 | 177 | 1,993 2:28 | 25-72 
1894 | 167 | 1,905 218 | 24:85 
189 | 207 | 1,942 2°58 | 24-18 
1896 | 212 | 2065 2°50 | 24°31 
1897 | 274 | 2156 | 311 | 24-46 
18998 | 22 | 2110 2-72 | 23°74 








' 
It is acurious fact that, although there is evidence that the average age 
at marriage of both males and females has been gradually increasing, 
the percentage of bridegrooms and brides who are minors does not show 
any corresponding signs of decrease. 
During the year 1898 there were registered in New South Wales :— 
Marriages between— 





Bachelors:and Spinsters ................c00..0.c0cc0ssessececeescoes 7,691 
ua NU 6 Boy catechins achisen’d caches corvn'oon'bo bowed. 386 

a Divonved, W Onan... cecescccussccensscaspeee ce. 63 
Widowers and Spinsters.......0.00...00..ccccccscenescescesenececes 489 
ike i pan ork eo dow aces Oi vase 186 

a Diver ae Weeete ovens ceece cve-cecccsensese 10 
Divorced Men and Spinsters...............0cccce. cececececeeeee 48 
py: NN iiss oscuicca concer ontescsome cnt 12 

i Divorced. Women. .................0c.00.002. 3 

| SE eee eo eee ee ees 8,888 


Similar information for the ten years extending from 1889 to 1898 
shows that out of every 10,000 marriages celebrated in the colony, 
there will be between— 


Bachelors and Spinsters .............0.cccscssececcesseccceeeesseeee 8,651 
Pe Behe at SO ES Ee 491 

4 Divorced Women .................scecccecseees eee 47 
Widowers and Spinsters .......0..0...00...ccceeccceeeccesceeseeee 505 
A WINS co Seryescsoidtve <a SESS Gn so Sse sore ciiearo ol 254 

se Divorced Womeni...................cesescsseseeee ll 
Divorced Men and Spinsters 20. -.0..........eceeeeecccceceeeees. 31 
i cae RO OPER ES oa EOE ERT See 7 

= Divorced Women..............2.0.0ces0e a 3 

Oe SC AROS x a eT 10,000 

. As very few marriages are contracted by males before the age of 


21 or after that of 50, or by females before the age of 18 or after that 
of 45, for the purpose of ascertaining. the probability of marriage the 
population of other ages than these may be omitted from consideration. 
The estimated mean number of marriageable males during 1889-98 was 
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144,061, and of females, 90,228. These comprised 136,753 bachelors, 
7,308 widowed and divorced males, 82,627 spinsters, and 7,601 widows 
and divorced females. From these figures it would appear that the 
annual marriage rate per thousand is, approximately, for bachelors, 56 ; 
for widowers and divorced men, 90; for spinsters, 91 ; and for widows 
and divorced women, 87. As regards the probability of marriage, there- 
fore, the widower holds the highest place and the bachelor the lowest, 
while the spinster has a slight advantage over the widow. 


DURATION OF LIFE AFTER MARRIAGE. 


Although the ages of the parties contracting marriage are not demanded. 
by law, and the marriage registers prior to 1897 are generally silent 
upon this point, yet the information may be obtained indirectly from 
the death registers, which contain many interesting particulars relating 
to the life of the person whose death is recorded; and from the 
information thus obtained it is possible to establish the average duration 
of life after marriage. Tables giving detailed information on this 
subject will be found in the Annual Report on Vital Statistics ; for 
this volume the appended figures, which relate to the six years 1893-98, 
and which deal with 16,842 married males and 15,620 married females 
whose ages both at the time of marriage and of death were known, 
must suffice. It has not been deemed advisable to deal with the 
marriages of males under the eighteenth or over the fiftieth year, and 
with those of females under the fifteenth or over the forty-third year, 
as the figures are too small to possess any significance :-— 


















































| Period lived after || Period lived after || | Period lived after 
Age at Marriage. | Age at Marriage. | Age aten| Marriage. 
Marriage: a) : -|| Marriage. |- || Marriage. | a 
Males. | Fomates Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. 
| 
years. years, | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. 
1D oa | 40°7 | 27 | 29°8 30°9 || 39 25°3 | 27°9 
16 ee 38°6 | 28 | 29:2 ol ||| 40 30°] 26°) 
17 oo | 35°2 || 29 | 29:2 | 289 || 41 255 | 25°6 
18 38°] 35°0 | 30 | 31°6 33°0 || 42 23°1 29°6 
19 38°38 | 31°6 | dl | 26°8 28°4 | 43 | 25:2 20°8 
20 36°9 32°8 || 32 26°8 27°4 Ht 24°] aay 
21 | 351 | 293 | 33 | 280 | 97-8 || 45 | 24:0 | 
22 | 342 | 309 | 34 | 275 | 293 | 46 | 19-9 
23 | dl°7 | 29°4 | 35 | 28°7 | 29°0 | 47 |. 19°7 
24 | 30° | 29°7 || 36 | 291 | 297 | 48 | 21-8 | 
25 31°8 olds || 7 | 283 29°4 | 49 | 21:6 | 
26 | 291 | 29:0 | 38 | 28-6 | 26-9 50. | 831 | 
| | | 








These averages must not be taken as representing the expectation 
of life of persons marrying at each of the ages set down. This expecta- 
tion of lite of married persons has not been accurately established, 
although the requisite data are available. So far as the investigation 


20 
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has proceeded, however, it confirms the popular opinion that the-length 
of lifetime of married persons exceeds that of the unmarried, both 
female and male. This excess.in favour of the married appears to be a 
trifle short of 54 years for females up to age 40, and about the same for 
males up to age 45. After these years the difference lessens, and almost 
disappears at the extreme ages. 


FECUNDITY OF MARRIAGES. 


The death records of New South Wales show the issue, both living 
and dead, of the deceased. During the six years 1893—98 there died 
18,280 married males and 16,468 married females. The children 
of these men numbered 96,001, giving an average of 5-41 to each 
married man; and the registrations of death showed that of these 
children 37,231 males and 35,636 females were alive, and 12,414 males 
and 10,720 females were dead. The total issue of the married women 
numbered 85,035 children, or an average of 5:25 to each woman; 
and of this number, 31,548 male and 30,465 female children were alive, 
and 12,182 male and 10,840 female children were dead. An analysis of 
the figures shows that at each age at marriage the average number of 
children resulting from the unions was as set down below. It is 
necessary to state that in cases where the deceased was married more 
than once, the age at the first marriage only is noted in the table, while 
the total family, whether the fruit of one or of more than one marriage, 
is included. The records only reveal five children as the issue of women 
who married after reaching the age of 45 :— 














Average number of| 
Children | 


} 
| 


Average number of | Average number of 
































Children | Children 
Ageat j|resultingfrom mar-||) Ageat jresulting from mar-| Age at resulting from mar- 
Marriage. riage of— | Marriage. riage of— | Marriage. riage of— 
| Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. 

years. | | | | years. | || years. 

3 | 850 ||  °32 4°73 | 2°69 | 51 1°60 

14 | | 625 || 33 | 511 | 264 || 52 2-99 

I |... | O741 |] 384 | 469 | 2°34 | 53 1:25 | 

16 | 607 | 719 || °35 | 462 | 211 | 54 0:85 

17 | 603 | T1l | 36 4°86, 1°73 | 55 1°50 

18 | 626 | 658 37. | 4:80. | 1:47 |j 56 1°36 

19 | °721 |*6°50 || 38 | 4°77 | 1:00 | 57 0-39 | 

20 | 649 |°613 || 39 4:25 | 1:20 | 58 1:29 | 

21 + 98:57 | 78°75 40 4:17 | 0°70 | 59 0°62 

92 | 643 | 553 || ‘41 3°72 | 0°78 60 | 1°94 

23 | 608 | 5-20 | 42 | 3:28 | 0°85 | 61 | 0°25 

24 | 603 | 5°08 || 43 | 3°70 | 0°81 | 62 | 0°90 | 

2 | 602 | 468 | +44 | 3:34 | 0°22 | 63. | 0°17 

26 | 560 | 436 | 45 | 3°51 | 0°06 | 64 083 |... 

27 | 582 | 445 || 46 | 2:89 | 0:06 |! Notstated| 3:12 | 3°21 

98 | 555 | 401 || 647 | 3:00 | 0-14 | | 

29 | 539 | 3°80 || 48 | 3:01 | 0:22 | couse Geemererre 

80 | 515 | 360 | 49) | 3°77 | Average..| 5°41 | 5:25 

31 | 458 | 309 || 50 | .2°33 | 
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The difference between the numbers of children born to the males 
and to the females is explained by the larger number of second mar- 
rilages contracted by men. If it were not for this fact, the average in 
both cases would, of course, be the same. 

The average number of children born:to-a marriage in each of the 
Australasian colonies, during the decennial ;period 1889-98, is shown 
below :— 











Average Average 
yr yiliee number of ‘ s number of 
Co.ony.. Children per Colony. | Children per 
marriage. | | marriage. 
| 
1) 
1} | 
| | 
New South Wales... 5°35 || Western Australia. | 8°91] 
| 
rT. . | } x . ] 
Victoria cee ee | 4°39 || Tasmania ............ | 4°86 
1 
Queensland ......... 516 | New Zealand ...... | 5°02 
South Australia......| 4°50 Australasia...| 4°83 





The average for New South Wales is established from the previous 
table. For pre other colonies the ordinary empirical formula in use 
amongst statisticians, Lens dividing the number of births in any year by 
the marriages occurring in the seventh previous year, has been e mploy ed. 
There is no doubt that the formula gives somewhat too high an a MOREE 
for ee colonies, although it wo orks out correctly enough when applied 
to more settled countries. The average for Western Australia i is palpably 
too high, and is accounted for by the fact that the large increase of 
population in that Colony during the last six or seven years bas unduly 
increased the number of births to be compared with the mar rlages of 
the seventh previous year. The average number of children to a marriage 
inthe United Kingdom during the ten years 1888-97 was:— 


England and Wales ...... Galiessaat geessraee tat eee eaters: 4°42 
SUMO BERING posse ee tener se naaen ca oon cane sade tee ween cee 4°84 
PGR Be re rres Rany kee ces once cee keen 5°01 
The figures for Treland are exceptionally high, which is somewhat 


surprising, as the average age of persons marrying there is much higher 
than in Australia. The lowest number of children born to a marriage 
in any of the important European countries is in France, where the 
average for the ten years 1888-97 was only 3°08. 
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A further tabulation has been made with the object of showing the 
average number of children who survive their parents in families of 
various sizes. It will be seen from the subjoined table that in every 
group the number of children surviving their fathers appears larger than 
the number surviving their mothers. “This is due to the more fr equent 
re-marriages of fathers, the children resulting from all marriages being 
included in the table :— 








| Number of Children out of 100 Families 


. - | ; ive— 
Number of Children | who will survive 








in Family. 
their Father. | their Mother. 

| ! 
1 | 87 | 82 
2 | 164 158 
3 | 249 | 231 
4 | 321 | 305 
5 | 392 | 380 
6 | 464 | 448 
7 540 | 527 
8 | 614 | 587 
9 676 | 657 
10 747 | 706 
il 820 | 789 
12 866 820 
13 938 838 
14 948 | 878 
15 1,032 1,013 
16 and more 1,049 912 





The average number of children who survive one of their parents 
is four. 

The influence which the ages of husband and wife exert on the birth- 
rate is a subject which has attracted a great deal of attention, and was 
discussed in the course of an investigation made by the author during 
1899 into the phenomena attending childbirth, the results of which were 
recently published in a pamphlet entitled “Childbirth in New South 
Wales, A Study in Statistics.” The results arrived at there were based 
on the legitimate confinements, numbering 177,582, during the five years 
1893-7, and the estimated relative numbers of husbands and wives of 
each age for the mean of that period. Births of ante-nuptial conception, 
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which are rather numerous, especially among women of the lower ages, 
and which would have unduly tended to exaggerate the fertility of 
women of those ages, were excluded from the Gucueion, and it was then 
found that the probability of a birth in the course of a year, per 100 
couples of specified ages, was as follows :— 











Age of Wife. 

















Age of _ eee eee ees 
Husband. ; | 
20 25 30 35 40 45 
| | | 
25 | 27-6 | 30:00) ees a ee ieee yaw eee 
30 26°5 | 28°8 Dg te Vee NY Go Ye ee i ete 
5g alee | 28°6 26°9 24°7 1S 5 eee 
40 | eee | 27-7 | 256 | 241 | 19:1 6:8 
45 ee | eee | 25:0 | 224 | 21°4 17°0 | 6°5 
50's wctienees Bohs | 199 | 18°9 14°6 5°7 
1s ne a mee Aeaoes 18-2 13°5 50 
60 — ieee feces acer pea sy 3°9 
} | | 





The age of the wife is by far the more important factor in determining 
the birth-rate. As that advances, it is seen that there is a sharp decline 
in the probability of birth at each quinquennial period of life, except 
from the 20th to the 25th years, during which period, namely, at the 
23rd year, it was found that a woman attains the summit of her fertility. 
The results of the investigation, permitted of the following conclusions 
being drawn :—First, that husbands up to age 47 have the greater 
chance of becoming fathers, the younger the wives (23 years, however, 
being the minimum age-limit in regard to which it is possible to speak 
with certainty). Husbands between 47 and 65 have also the greatest 
chance with the younger wives; but information in regard to such 
husbands was available only for those with wives of 28 years of age and 
upwards. Second, that wives up to the age of 35 have the greater 
chance of becoming mothers, the younger the husband, although with 
husbands between the ages of 28 and 36 the chance is practically the 
same. Wives from age 35 up to the limit of child-bearing age have the 
greatest chance with husbands of their own age. 

From an investigation into the natality statistics of Budapest, by 
KGréosi, the distinguished Hungarian Statistician, Mr. F. Galton deduced 
the law that there is a constant number from which, if the united ages 
of the parents be subtracted, the difference approximates to the number 
per cent. of parents to whom children will be born during one year, but 
the 2 esent investiga ation showed that Galton’s law does not hold in New 
South Wales, nor does any analogous law obtain. The general law 
governing natality i is, undoubtedly, that, with one exception, the younger 
the parents the gr eater the probability of a birth. The exception is with 
wives approaching, and at the limit of, child-bearing age. A woman 
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about the limit of child-bearing possesses a greater chance of becoming: a 
mother with a husband of or about herown age. For instance, with a 
woman whose age is between 40 and 45, the annual natality per cent. 
with a husband between 25 and 30 is 10-0, whilst with a husband of 
between 40 and 45 it is 12-7 per cent:, declining rapidly until witha 
husband whose age is between 65 and 70, it is only 4:3 per cent.; and 
similarly with women between 45 and 50. 


DIVORCES. 


The grounds on which divorces and judicial separations are granted 
in New South Wales will be found set forth in the chapter entitled 
‘Law and Crime.” Since the passing of the existing Act of 1892, by 
which the grounds of divorce were greatly increased, the business of the 
Divorce Court has grown enormously ; indeed, so much has this been 
the case that out of a total of! 2,922 petitions for divorce and 223 for 
judicial separation presented to the Court from 1873 to the end of 1898, 
no'less than 2,264 petitions for divorce and 155 for judicial separation 
were presented in the course of the last seven years. Of the 2,922 petitions 
for divorce—900 of which were presented in forma pauperts—102 were 
dismissed and 587 were not proceeded with to the 3lst December, 1898. 
In the remaining 2,233 cases, decrees nist were granted, of which 1,986 
had been: made absolute, and 247 had not been made absolute to the 
end of the year mentioned. Of the 223 petitions for judicial separation, 
11 were dismissed, 101 were not proceeded with, and the remaining 111 
were granted. During the period of twenty-six years there were only 
20 petitions for nullity of marriage. Of these, 3 were not proceeded 
with, and the remaining 17 were granted. Of 13 petitions for restitu- 
tion of conjugal rights, 1 was dismissed and 10 were not proceeded with. 
In only two cases were decrees nisi granted, and of these two decrees 
oné had been made absolute to 31st December, 1898. 

In the 2,233 successful suits for divorce the husband was. the 
petitioner in 743, and the wife in 1,490 cases; in the 111 suits for 
judicial separation the husband was the petitioner in 9, and the wife 
in' 102 cases; while of the 17 decrees for nullity of marriage 11 were 
granted at the suit of the husband, and 6 at the: suit of the wife. 
The total number of decrees granted at the instance of the husband 
was; therefore, 763 ; and at the instance of the wife, 1,598. Of every 
100 decrees granted in the colony, the wife has been the petitioner in 
68, and the husband in 32 cases. 

In three out of every ten successful divorce petitions, relief is sought 
ommore than one ground, and to give a statement of the grounds as they 
are set’ forth in the petitions would be to enter into possibly unnecessary 
detail. The appended table, therefore, only shows the more important 
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grounds, chief amongst which are adultery, cruelty, desertion, and 
habitual drunkenness :— 


a TELL See EETO 


ivore -_.- , |Decrees of | 
Divorces | Judicial | 

















Grounds of Suit. oe Separation| a leatds Total. 
Granted. | Granted. | Granted. 

aber yee es ee eae eect een | 1778 20. | ..20 798 

in (Incestuous) ........ errr | 5, ad Er ero ens 3 

ae and cruelty; desertion................++++ | 270 7... SR eee 290 

- and habitual drunkenness, etc.......... | 47 2 eee 50 

. repeated assaults, and cruel beatings..| 2 | | He ee 3 

Bigamy and adultery, cruelty, desertion......... ae [lo we ress a 39 

Cre yer earner eee eae | AQ eae 40 

,, and attempt to murder by administer-| | gn ary ee eens 1 
ing poison. | | 

,, and desertion, habitual drunkenness,| 164 | 5 ee Pe pencriee 167 
etc. | 

5, and imprisonment for three years and) Qe seven ese | Wet rees 2 
upwards. | | 

Dy esertiOniy ieee eae en eee ape eee ce A ore 830 

- and frequent convictions for crime | Kae Geen eae URE 1 

_ and habitual drunkenness, etc.......... 74! Re pecan | le snoones 29 

- and imprisonment for three years and| Ags Meee aeeencec 2 
upwards. | | 

Habitual drunkenness and neglect to support, 44 | IBY HM seGece 5D: 
etc. | 

TM potency .....-.0..c-c:0cseccnaccsss ce. cammensnconsereces | Eee ane eamee ene 1 

Imprisonment for three years and upwards...... 1S 3a [eae Ince gc 13 

Lunacy of petitioner...........cccseececereseercrcesecee|  coeees ectone ] 1 

Non-consummation of Marriage ............eeeeeeee | | Ee erence if 8 

Repeated assaults and cruel beatings ............ 19 ele acer 21 

By consent, without admissions. .............+-.+++ le ees y fa peace i 

Toten ses cence een cade eneseen | 223s lll 17 | 2,361 








Of the 2,233 divorce decrees granted up to the end of 1898, 778 were 
grounded on the act of adultery, 3 on incestuous adultery, and 30 on 
adultery with bigamy, the respondent having broken the law by going 
through a form of marriage, making altogether a total of 811 decrees ;. 
and if to this number be added those cases in which adultery was allied 
with habitual drunkenness, cruelty, desertion, &c., or with any two 
or more of these grounds, no less than 1,130 decrees are obtained, or 
50°6 per cent. of the total number. Desertion is a common cause 
of dissolution of marriage. On this ground alone, as many as 826 
decrees, or 37°0 per cent. of the total, were granted ; and the details 
disclose the fact that in 258 other cases in which divorce was granted 
the petitioner had been deserted by the respondent. A divorcee cannot 
be granted om the ground of cruelty alone, but there were decrees 
granted in 356 cases in which cruelty was alleged, along with other 
erounds. Habitual drunkenness was included as a reason for divorce 


in 268-cases, in 44 of which it was the principal ground on which the 
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petition was based; in 218 cases it was allied with cruelty, desertion, 
or neglect to support, and in the other 50 cases with neglect of domestic 
duties or other reasons; so that, altogether, habitual drunkenness entered 
into 11-9 per cent. of the total number, 2,233, of divorces granted. 

Of the 2,361 marriages which resulted in divorce or judicial separation, 
or which were nullified, the great majority were celebrated in the 
Australasian colonies, and more than three-fourths in New South 
Wales alone. The actual number celebrated in this colony was 1,861, 
or 78°8 per cent. of the total number ; and in all Australasia, 2,148, or 
91°0 per cent. Of the other 213 marriages, 180, or 7°6 per cent., took 
place in the United Kingdom, namely, 153 in England, 8 in Wales, 10 
in Scotland, and 9 in Ireland. The countries where the other marriages 
were celebrated will be found in the following table :— 


¥ 


Divorces and | Divorces and 











| 
Marriages celebrated in— Judicial | Marriages celebrated in— | Judicial 
Separations. | | Separations. 
yi 

New South Wales............ | 1,861 | TONGUE i ive sen cic deveeces | 1 
WW ICLONIB centers | 123 | Indiana. Peat « see uenys 8 
Queensiand......,.....:5..c0000- | 63 | Cape Colony.................. 3 
South Australia............... | 26 | Cem itseo dsb ents vekiees des 3 
Western Australia ......... | 1 | TI ooo 8 cies ! 1 
TOMBRIIR. «00 sc vecsiecnsnss | 18 TORRY ori saewdirassese? svedberieee | 1 
Now, Zealand ..........:<-+.00 | 56 France and New Caledonia 4 
REIMAN icc cas er snd ccncenede| 153 CReEMAB GG ie.vcsicc sSecveses ] 
OE Vey rns vices evened abcncseo: § BRCM Sdiics isaac chvoweccccad | 2 
POONA Baloo 5500 ccddtcxssseees 10 United States... .........0.. | 6 
Saree seisseets 9 | — 

UES ip ass vaca evaracese rhs 3 | POtAl: oc c5 iv sHecs 2,361 








Although the Roman Catholic Church does not recognise divorce, yet 
a considerable number of marriages solemnised according to the rites of 
that Church have been dissolved by the law. Still, the figures are by 
no means large when they are viewed in connection with the number 
of broken marriages which had been celebrated by denominations whose 
adherents form much smaller proportions of the population of the colony. 
Thus, out of the 2,361 divorces, judicial separations, and petitions for 
nullity of marriage granted to the end of 1898, only 236 of the marriages 
had been solemnised by the Roman Catholic Church, while the Church 
of England had solemnised 951; the Presbyterians, 376: and the 
Wesleyan and other Methodist Churches, 235. The Congregational 
Church had celebrated 182 of the marriages ; the Baptist, 41; the 
Hebrew, 19; and other denominations, 40 ; while the ceremony in 250 
cases had been performed at a Registrar’s office, and in the remaining 
31 cases the Church was not stated. 

Of the 2,344 couples who were divorced or judicially separated, 
and the 17 couples whose marriage was declared null, 230, or 9-8 
per cent. of the total of 2,361, had been married for a period of 
less than 5 years; 793, or 33-6 per cent. of the whole number, had 
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been married for periods ranging from 5 to 10 years; 668, or 28°3 per 
cent., between 10 and 15 years; and 367, or 15:5 per cent., between 
15 and 20 years. In no less than 246 cases the duration of the marriage 
was between 20 and 30 years; while in 57 cases the period was even 
greater, extending, indeed, over 40 years in the case of 7 couples. 
Marriages of long duration are, therefore, just as liable to be severed by 
the Divorce Court as those of shorter length. Nor does the possession 
of a family deter the aggrieved party from seeking redress at law ; for 
in one case the children numbered 15; in two cases, 14; in one case, 
13; in two cases, 12; in six cases, 11; in five cases, 10 ; in twenty- 
one cases, 9 ; in nineteen cases, 8; in twenty-two cases, 7 ; in fifty-two 
cases, 6 ; a seventy-nine cases, 5; in 125 cases, 4; in 245 cases, 3; in 
379 cases, { 2 ; while in 549 cases there was one child born to the marriage. 
It is a fact, however, that in 33°8 per cent. of the cases in which the 
decree craved for was granted, the ties between the parties had not been 
strengthened by the birth of children ; for of the 2,361 successful petitions 
for divorce, judicial separation, or nullity of marriage, no less than 799 
affected parties were childless, while the number may have been even 
larger than this, as in 54 other cases the information did not disclose 
particulars regarding the fruitfulness of the unions. The number of 
children affected by the other 1,508 decrees was 3,940, and if allowance 
be made on acconnt of the 54 cases referred to, it may possibly have 
reached 4,050. 

The conjugal condition of the contracting parties to the marriages 
concerning which the petitions were granted, is shown in the following 
table :— 





























| Conjugal condition of Females. Total 

Conjugal condition of Males. |  §[ i ie Males. 
Spinster. | Widow. | Divorced. | Not stated. 
Bachelor ....csssese..+. ea | ioi7 | 84 2 4 | 2,007 
Widower cru. creer: | 72 31 3 1 | 107 
Divorced vances ssn Geen | 5 Se erase | EP acre | 4 
Not stated ....0cccccccccseeee ol 63 | IE Sie eee | 157 | 234 
Total, Females .......... | 2,055 129 6 | 162 | 2,352 
} 





These figures are exclusive of two nullity suits granted on account of a 
previous existing marriage of the husband, and of seven nullity suits 
granted on account of a previous existing marriage of the wife. 
Among the 2,361 marriages dissolved from 1873 to the close of 1898 

there were 600 in which the age of either husband or wife, or of both, 
when the marriage was contracted, was unknown. Of the remaining 
1,761 cases, it may be said that ie great majority related to marriages 
contracted between parties of suitable ages, 1,219 being between 
husbands of the ages from 21 to 40 years inclusive, and wives of the 
ages from 18 to 30 years inclusive. In 535 cases, however, the mar- 
riage had been contracted at very early ages, the husband being below 
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21: years: in 210 cases, and the wife below 18 in 325 cases, while there 
were 76 cases in which the husband was less than 21 and the wife less 
than 18 at the time of marriage. There were only 47 cases in which 
the husband had been 41 and over at the time of marriage, and 70 in 
which the wife had been 31 and over, while unions:in which the husband 
had been 41 and over and the wife 31 and over numbered but 20. 


Perhaps the union which presented the most peculiar features was 
one in which the husband was 14 and: the wife 15 at the time of 
marriage. After a duration of 31 years the bond was severed, at the 
instance of the husband, on account of the wife’s adultery, but ultimately 
the petitioner neglected to have the decree made absolute. Another 
extreme case was that of a woman of 35 who married a man of 75, and 
after one year’s endurance of her husband’s. cruelty filed a petition for 
judicial separation, which was, however, not further proceeded with. 

The nationalities of husbands and wives whose marriages were dis- 
solved call forno particular comment. Of the husbands, natives of New 
South Wales, England, Ireland, Scotland, and Victoria form the only 
large groups, in the order named; while among the wives the order is 
slightly altered, Victorians coming next to Englishwomen. As might be 
expected, there is a much greater preponderance of natives of New 
South Wales among the wives than among the husbands, the numbers 
being 1,188 and 860 respectively, while in 639 cases both husband and 
wife were natives of the colony. There were 616 Englishmen and 396 
Englishwomen whose marriages were dissolved, while England was 
the birthplace of both husband and wife in 217 cases. After these 
the most numerous groups in which husband and wife were natives 
of the same country were those of Victoria and Ireland, but in these 
groups there were only 33 and 31 cases respectively. The other groups, 
except the 23 cases in which both husband and wife were natives of | 
Scotland, are too small to deserve mention. ~ 

A. statement of the divorces, judicial separations, and decrees of 
nullity of marriage granted in New South Wales in five-year periods to 
1892, and annually during the last six years, will be found below :— 








oe a Decrees 
Period. (Gummi | Psa Parra cai Total. 

Granted. | Granted. Granted. 
ISTBAABTT ose eteccseee | rn nn Cee 55 
1878-7062: ........... | a ea) ere 85 
ISGRCIBBY, «Wn... ..-0.-00- | 141 8 2 | 151 
Taeeeiee? ............... | 315 | 31 5 | 351 
|| SS | 305 9 l 315 
ee | 311 14 | 2 | 327 
eae | 299 | 2 | 312 
a | 233 8 | EE. | 242 
TS i 245 13. | 1 | 259 
i Sea AGS) | 244 17 | ca 264 
TI cinces 5 oosnes 2;233 11} 17 | 2,361 
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Tt has already been explained that until 1875 the Supreme Court: of 
the colony had no jurisdiction in divorce. From the lst July in that 
year down to the end of 1892 the number of divorce decrees granted 
was 596, In the month of August, 1892, the new Divorce Act: had 
come into force, and in 1893 the number of decrees nisi granted rose to 
305, and in the following year to 311; while in 1898 the number was 
still as high as 244. On the basis of the figures of the last six years, 
the number of divorces per 10,000 marriages in New South Wales was 
330—an average which places the colony in the position of having more 
divorces proportionately to marriages than any other country im the 
world except the United States and Switzerland. Of course, it is only 
fair to assume that after the new Act was passed in 1892 advantage was 

taken of its provisions to dissolve marriages which would have been 
broken long before had the grounds on which divorce is granted always 
been the same; and this might account for the diminished number of 
divorces granted since 1895. Bearing this in mind, however, it must 
be confessed that the number of decrees granted in 1898 was surprisingly 
large. 

Below will be found a statement showing the average number of 
divorces per 10,000 marriages in each of the principal countries of the 
world. The firares are pearl on a period of ten years wherever 
possible ; hence the average of New South Wales given in the table is 
lower than the present position of the colony warrants — 




















| Divorces per | | Divorces per 
Country. 10,000 | Country. | 10,000 
marriages. | marriages. 
| | | 
Canadian Dominion ......... | 4 {hit edema Soeee eae... ee con Sl 
United Kingdom ............| 11 |FESacst ts Reet e eer a eRenear 87 
NOG WAY en ee eaeea ee 16 | Australasia ...........0+...+ | 94 
Queensland at acee.asce 18 || Cape Colony.............. ara 98 
SoutheA USsStraliacs.c..- eee: | 25 Netherlands............ ..... | 103 
(ASIN OMIA anaes nee: | 38 Geman) Teese cigiactecshyes| 165 
* Austria Proper ............ | 43 DEANCG? - ca eee nace Pen aco | 180 
Western Australia ........ | 44 || New South Wales ......... | 189 
Oe: Se ee ee 50 ROUWAMIG ...........0.00cecee. | 204. 
New Zealand .................. 58 || Switzerland ......,........... | 432 
VietOtl ay codecs. tesesseeetncces | 7 || United States ............... 612 
| 





#* Including Separations, &c. 


Only in Austria have judicial separations been taken into account in 
calculating the averages. In that country the civil law only permits 
of the divorcement of persons who do not belong to the Roman Catholic 
Church, adherents to this church being restricted to judicial separations 
except in the few cases in which marriages are annulled by the Pope by 
a declaration of their invalidity from the beginning. Owing to the 
great preponderance of the Catholic population, the number of separa- 
tions is much larger than that, of divorces, the annual averages over a 
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period of years being 672 judicial separations, 19 annulments, and 92 
divorces, giving a total of 783, equal to 43 marriages dissolved in every 
ten thousand. In the United States of America no general system of 
registration of births, deaths, and marriages is in force. For the 
purpose of comparison, the marriage-rate of that country has been 
assumed to be 6°50 per 1,000 of mean population, and on that basis the 
20,660 divorces granted annually during ten years would give an 
average of not less than 612 per 10,000 marriages. Of European countries 
where divorce laws are in force, no reliable statistics are available with 
respect to Denmark, Hungary, Russia, and Spain ; while in Italy and 
Portugal divorce is not recognised by law. 

In the Dominion of Canada divorce was, under the Union Act, 
assigned to the Federal Parliament, but those provinces which had estab- 
lished divorce courts before the accomplishment of federation, namely, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and British 
Columbia, were permitted to retain the jurisdiction which they already 
exercised. In the remaining provinces, Ontario, Quebec, and Manitoba, 
and in the North-west Territories, no divorce courts have been established 
since the constitution of the Dominion, and divorce can only be obtained 
by legislation, the matter being dealt with in each case as an ordinary 
private Act of Parliament, with this difference, however, that the 
Senate requires the production of such evidence in support of the 
application for relief as would be deemed sufficient in a court of law. 
During a period of ten years, 118 divorces were granted in Canada, 
namely, 42 by the Dominion Parliament, and 76 by the provincial 
courts, with the exception of that of Prince Edward Island, which has not 
so far granted a single divorce. No general system of registration exists 
in the Dominion, but it may be said that the divorces do not exceed 4 
for every 10,000 marriages. Newfoundland has no divorce law. 


BIRTHS. 


The mean annual birth-rate of the Australasian colonies during the 
ten years ended 1898 was 30°48 per thousand of mean population. The 
highest average was that of Queensland, namely, 33°40 ; then came New 
South Wales with 31-62 ; Tasmania, with 30°88 ; Victoria, with 30°11 ; 
South Australia, with 29°95; Western Australia, with 29°33 ; and 
New Zealand, with 27-52. In all the colonies the birth-rate is declining. 
The figures for 1898 show that in that year the rate in New South 
Wales was 27:14 per thousand; in Victoria, 25°66; in Queensland, 
28°34; in South Australia, 24:55; in Western Australia, 30-10; in 
Tasmania, 26°24; and in New Zealand, 25-74. There can hardly be a 
doubt that the depression which has prevailed in the Australian 
colonies for a number of years has not only had an adverse influence 
on the marriage-rate, and through the marriage-rate on the birth-rate, 
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but, in addition to this, has in many cases led to the adoption of artificial 
checks on procreation. The birth-rates of 1887 and 1888 afforded strong 
grounds for believing that these checks were being resorted to, and there 
is little doubt that their use has largely increased. The subject of the 
decline in the birth-rate is one of great importance, and in the course of 
the investigation already alluded to on page 580, it was found that three 
conditions of affairs were prevailing; first, that for all women the 
proportion of fertile marriages is declining ; second, that amongst fertile 
women the birth-rate is much reduced as compared with what it was 
twenty years ago; and third, that Australian women are less fertile 
than the European women who have emigrated to these shores. As an 
illustration of the decline in fertility, it may be mentioned that in New 
South Wales, comparing the births with the married women of child- 
bearing ages (which were taken as being between 18 and 50) the rate 
had decreased from 30:01 per 100 married women of the above ages in 
1884, and 28-64 per hundred in 1888, to 20:12 per hundred in 1898, or 
a decline of one-third in fifteen years. A similar condition of affairs 
prevails in the other colonies, as will be seen from the following table 
giving the birth-rate per 100 married women in the four eastern 
colonies :— 














Year Pow rou Victoria. i Gesoseiel ps 
eee i coe | a a a ol 
| per cent. | per cent. | percent. | per cent. 
SCI 30°61 | 28°54 | cece | case 
1Sjiee eee | 30°12 | 26-9 7s es ce | ee 
ISS lssewacee sees: | 29°74 25°20 | 28°80 | 28°16 
11) ee 2639 26-51 | 29°45 | 23°86 
1SO8iecese eee 20°12 19°30 | 20°80 | 21°42 
| 





The table shows that the deciine has been persistent and regular since 
1881, and this restriction of births in a young country like Australia is 
a matter that must claim the most serious thought. The effect it would 
have on the prosperity of the country will be seen from the fact that if 
the present slight inflow of population into New South Wales were to 
cease, the excess of births over deaths, which is the natural increase of 
population, would probably only be a little over 14 per cent., whereas 
ten years ago it was 21 per cent. 

For further comparison, the annual birth-rates per thousand of popula- 
tion in several European countries are given below ; and from these 
figures the important fact is established that in 1897 the rate of New 
South Wales, which was 28:42 for that year, had fallen below that of 
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the great majority of European countries. The information im ‘the 
table is taken from the report of the Registrar-General of England, 
the figures covering the period of twenty-seven years from 18/1 to 
1897 :— 





























l ’ l 
Country. skaed 1891. | 1992. | 1893. | 1804. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. 

| soos |-20-2 | 
United Kingdom ........., 32°6 | 30°4 | 29°5 | 29:9 | 28°9 | 29° | 29°2 | 29:1 
England and Wales ..,; 34:0 31°4 | 30°5 30°8 | 29°6 | 30°4 | 29°7 | 29°7 
OUI oor o<5 5-0-5003 2 33°6 | 31°2 | 30°8 | 31°0 | 30°2 | 30°4 | 30°8 | 30°5 
1 ER peer re | 24°9 | 23°4 | ‘22°5 | 23°0 | 22°9 | 23°2 | 23°6 | 23% 
NG Soo ceo sas 24°6 | 22°6 | 22°] | 22°09 | 22-4 | -21°9 | 22°7 | 22:4 
Switzerland...................| 29°4 | 28:2 | 27°9 | 28:4 | -27:9 | 28°0 | 29:0 | 29:2 
TRG ree aeee stan aces 37°3 | 37°3 | 36°3 | 36°7 | 35°7 | 35°1 | 385°0 | 35°0 
German Empire ............ | 38°1 | 37:0 | 35°7 | 36°S | 35°9 | 36°1 | 36°53 | 36°0 
1 Ree BRT | 33S | ST"? | 36:2 | 37°4 36°5 | 36°9 | 37°0 | 36°6 
WARNER ates hos cnns ens | 38°6 | 37°0 | 36:2 | 37°9 | 36°7 | 38°1 | 38°0 | 37°4 
REM GONH Sons oe ce ee ....| 44°0 | 42°3 | 40:3 | 42°5 | 41:3 | 41°35 | 40°5 | 40°71 
Netherlands.........0.0.000+. | 35-2 | 33°7 | 32:0 | 33-8 | 32°7 | 328 | 32-7 | 32:5 
AigIWM: 2022 25. 310 | 29°6 | 28°9 | 29°5 | 29°0 | 28:5 | 29°0 | 29:0 
Menwier k 6 a ee | 31°7 | 31°0 | 29°5 | 30°6 | 30°2 | 30°2 | 30°5 | 29:9 
Norway .eccceceseseeeeececes | 30-7 | 30°9 | 29°6 | 30°7 | 29°8 | 30°6 | 30-4 | 30:0 
DWEUOM cc ese. cet tesserae | 29°9 | 28°3 | 27:0 | Dy+4. | 27a | VRS | VT : 











The birth-rate in 1898, in England and Wales, was 29-4 per thousand ; 
in Scotland 30°8 per thousand ; in Ireland 23-2 per thousand ; while 
the general rate for the United Kingdom was 28°8 per thousand. 

In New South Wales the births increased year by year from 1865 to 
1893, and, although they have diminished since that time, they still 
exceed those of the other great colony. . The superiority in number 
rested with Victoria until the year 1879, when the births in New 
South Wales exceeded those of her southern neighbour by 94. 
During each of the last nineteen years the excess has been maintained, 
the greatest being in 1898, when it reached 6,050. 

In no year, as far as observation extends, have the female births 
exceeded in number those of males. The preponderance of births of 
male children in New South Wales during a number of years will be 
seen from the table given below. The figures are exclusive of children 
stillborn, the births of which are not required to be registered :— 











Year. | Males. Females. | Total. | Year. | Males. | Females. | . Total. 
| | | | 
1871 10,326 9,817 | 20,143 | 1893 20,822 | 19,520 | 40,342 
1876 | 11,791 | 11,507 | 23,298 | 1894 | 19,993 | 18,958 | 38,951 
1881 14,891 | 14,102 | 28,993 || 1895 | 19,877 | 18,897 | 38,774 
1886 | 18,700 | 17,584 | 36,284 | 1896 18,691 | 17,815 | 36,506 
1891 20,386 | 19,072 | 39,458 || 1897 18;989 | 18,258 | 37,247 
1892 | 20,532 | 19,509 | 40,041 || 1898 | 18,723 | 17,499 | 36,222 


J 
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The excess of males over females born during the past twenty-seven 
years has ranged from 2-08 per cent. in 1875 to 7°65 per cent. in 1889, 
the average being 5:01 per cent. The following table shows the number 
of males born to every 100 females :— 


—_— —— 




















1871 105°18 1893 106°67 
1876 102°47 1894 | 105°46 
1881 | 105°59 1895 | 105°19 
1886 106°35 1896 | 104°92 
1891 106°89 1897 | 104-00 
1892 | 105 °24 1898 | 106°99 





In some years the illegitimate births in the colony show a majority 
of female children, and during the last twenty-seven years the proportion 
of male to 100 female illegitimate births has ranged from 94:96 in 1873 
to 121°96 in 1876. Excluding the illegitimates, the variation in the 
excess of males over females has ranged ‘from 1-7 71 per cent. in 1876 to 
8-06 per cent. in 1889. It is a curious coincidence that the propor- 
tion of males born out of wedlock was abnormally high in 1876 and 
abnormally low in 1889, while the reverse was the case in regard to 
legitimate births in those years. 

“The influence of the age of parents upon the sex of offspring is a 
question that has been often discussed, and in the course of the before- 
mentioned investigation into the phenomena of child-birth in New South 
Wales the proportions of each sex in every 100 births to parents of 
every age were tabulated, in order to ascertain if there were any law 
governing the occurrence of sex, and it was found that the proportion 
of male births exceeded that of females at every age, with the following 
general exceptions :— 

Where the father’s age was 22 years and under, and the mother’s 
age 20 years. 

Where the father’s age was 21 years and under, and the mother’s 
age 21 years. 

Where the father’s age was 20 years and under, and the mother’s 
age 22 years. 

Where the father was 10 years younger than the mother. 

Where the: father was 20 har older than the mother, and the 
mother’s age was over 22 years and under 33. 


Where the ee was appro oaching the limit of the child-bearing 


peric »d ir "respective of ag ce ot i tat Rha. 


The number of children born to married couples under the conditions 
mentioned in the foregoing list of exceptions to the general law is not 
large, probably not reaching more than 2 per cent. of the total births. 
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Births are more numerous in spring than in any other part of the 
year, and are fewest in the March quarter. 
in the other colonies of Australasia as well as in New South Wales. 
The following table gives the number of births in each quarter of the 
year since 1879 :— 





Quarter ending— 














This is found to be the case 





Quarter ending— 























Year. : | | : . | Year. | 2 2 Is] Dece 
| March. ie une. | heh e roa | March. a ane wee i toe 
1879 | 6,231 | 6,591 | 7,264 6,847 || 1889 | 9,125 | 9,292 | 9,635 9,243 
1880 | 6,590 | 7,116 | 7,230 | 7,226 || 1890 | 9,154 | 9,667 | 10,497 9,642 
1881 | 6,976 | 6,983 | 7,514 | 7,520 || 1891 | 9,161 | 9,662 | 10,345 | 10,290 
1882 | 7,195 | 7,273 | 7,827 | 7,407 || 1892 | 9,753 | 10,361 | 9,655 10,272 
1883 | 7,378 | 7,755 | 8,000 | 8,148 || 1893 | 9,610 | 10,187 |} 10,578 9,967 
1884 | 8,141 | 8,443 | 9,160 | 8,202 | 1894 | 9,619 9,981 | 9,551 ; 9,800 
1885 | 8,178 | 8,508 | 9,656 | 8,701 | 1895 | 9,394 | 9,336 | 10,080 | 9,964 
1886 | 8,451 | 8,976 | 9,592 | 9,265 || 1896 | 9,294 | 9,031 | 9,153 ; 9,028 
1887 | 9,075 | 9,183 | 9,890 | 9,088 || 1897 | 8,913 | 9,306 | 9,797 | 9,231 
1888 | 9,058 | 9,651 | 10,162 | 9,654 1898 | 8,924 | 8,815 | 9,565 | 8,918 
| | | 








Separating the colony into the metropolitan and country districts, it 
will be seen from the following table that during recent years the birth- 
rate per thousand has been higher in the metropolis than in the 
remainder of the colony. This is due to the proportionately larger 
number of females in the metropolitan population as compared with 
the country population, among whom males largely predominate. The 
highest rate reached for the whole of New South Wales during the last 
twenty years was 39:00 in 1879. The estimated maximum rate for the 
metropolis was reached in 1884, when the births were 43°88 per thousand 
of the population. In the country districts the greatest number of 
births in proportion to the population occurred in 1879, when the rate 
was 38°92 per thousand :— 











Births per thousand of the | | Births per thousand of the 











41°09 | 


i 
! 


- population. | population. 
af | . |New South en : ‘ | New South 
| Metropolis. Country. | Wales. | aie ate Country. | etas 
| 
1879 | 39°19 | 38°92 | 39°00 | 1889 37°97 33°50 | 34°97 
1880 | 39°00 | 38°73 | 38°81 | 1890 36°53 34°77 | 35°36 
1881 | 38°54 37°62 | 37°90 | 1891 36°49 30°00 | 34°50 
1382 | 39:52 | 36-17 | 37-20 || 1892 | 36-12 | 32-80 | 33-39 
1883 | 40°08 36°10 | 37°32 || 1893 30°51 32°28 33°33 
1884 | 43°88 | 36-03 | 38°44 | 1894 | 33:31 | 30°62 | 31-48 
1885 | 43°03 | 35°47 37°79 | 1895 31°86 30°10 | 30°66 
1886 | 43°70 | 34°61 | 37°43 1896 30°22 27°49 | 28°35 
1887 | 42°39 | 34°60 37°06 1897 29°01 28°15 28°42 
1888 | 5° 37 °20 1898 28 22 26°63 27°14 
{ 





EXCESS OF BIRTHS OVER DEATHS. 
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The excess of births over deaths has not shown a steady increase year by 
year, but has fluctuated somewhat, as will be seen from the succeeding 
table. In the whole colony, during the twenty years from 1879 to 1898, 
the least excess was 16,733 in 1879, and the highest 25,631 in the year 
1892. In 1898 the excess was lower than in any year since 1883. In 
the metropolis the least excess was in 1880, viz., 3,434; and the highest 
in 1892, when the number reached 8,558. In the country districts the 
number ranged from 12,278 in 1882 to 17,073 in 1892 :-— 

















| Per cent. of 
Ve. i Country | New South population at 
oa | fetropolis. Districts. Wales. | end of pre- 
vious year. 
| 
| 
nae eae See eee eee eee TE) oe ae ee — as 
1879 3,947 12,786 16,73: | 2°49 
1880 3,404 13,497 16,931 2°39 
188] 4,560 12,897 17,457 2:33 
1882 4,608 12,278 16,886 2°16 
1883 5,342 | 13,690 19,082 | 233 
1884 5,946 13,780 19,726 2:29 
1885 d,//3 13,988 | 19,761 2°18 
1886 6,860 | 14,837 21,697 2:28 
1887 | 17,874 15,914 23,788 2:40 
1888 7,449 16,668 | 24,117 2°36 
1889 7,006 | 15,493 22,499 2°14 
189 7,938 | 16,804 24,742 2-29 
1891 7,588 15,584 23,172 2-07 
1892 | 8,558 | 17,073 | 25,63) Sis 
1893 7,472 | 16,848 24,320 2°03 
18994 | 7,406 | 16,328 23,734 1:94. 
1895 7,276 | 16,584 23,860 | 1°91 
1896 | 6,713 | 13,954 20,667 | 1 ‘62 
1897 6,789 | 16,194 22,983 | Vey by, 
1898 | 5,500 | 14,011 19,561 1°48 
d | : 
| | 
| | 





The mean annual increase to the population by reason of the excess 
ot births over deaths amounts to 2°13 per cent. for a period extending 
over twenty years—that is, going back to the year 1879. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the males born are more numerous than 
females, the actual increase of population from the excess of births over 
deaths is greatly in favour of the females. The male population largely 
exceeds the female, and there is a correspondingly larger number of 
deaths of males, Thore is also a greater mortality amongst male than 
amongst female children, and from this cause alone the natural excess 
of male births is almost neutralised. During the ten years which closed 
with 1898, the number of females added to the community by excess of 
births exceeded the males by 14,622, or 13°50 per cent. 


2 Pp 
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AGES OF PARENTS. 


Pigtiivs the six years 1893-98 the ages of the women giving birth 


children ranged from 12 to 58 years. As might be expected, the 
Pas of the very young mothers were unmarried : thus of 2,758 
mothers under 18 years of age, 1,485 were unmarried. The total number 
of married women who gave birth to children during the six years 
was 210,935, the ages of whom were as follow :— 


Number of | Apeaat Married Mother! | Number of 


Ages of Married Mothers. Mothers. || 28°8 °F! | ” Mothers. 


14 years a es 6 | 35 yearsand under 40} 34,379 
15 eee 47 | 40 ,, 4 95 45] 12,790 
16205 ae sa] 247 | 45 years... = 678 
es ee ee ee | 356 
is ,, ne | 2,285, 1 aR, eee 198 
19 4, .. «| 3,973 |] 48. ,, anes $3 
20~~««, | -5,86L__|] 49 ,, ar: 32 
21, eet 7,723 4 BO, ieee 8 
22, .. «| 9551 || 52 ,, eo. 3 
4 us ve] 11,088 |] 53, ee H 
a4 4, .. el 11,607 |] 55, eee 2 
25, .. At 11,882 | 56. ,, me ee ] 
6 ,, wwf 12,450 |] 58 ,, tee 1 
Dias: a, y 12,078 Not stated ... re 14 
280 vs ane| 12,888 a 
29° «C«, wel 11,294 

Total ... ».| 210,935 


30 years and under 35) 49,541 


= - = 











It will be seen that in two cases the age of the mother is stated as 55 
years ; in another case, as 56 years ; and in still another case, as 58. 
As these four cases were outside the usual experience, Inquiries were 
made, with the result that the accuracy of the records was confirmed. 
It may be mentioned that in the first two cases the ages of the fathers 
were 45 and 55 years ; in the second case, 58 years ; ‘and in the third 
case, 64 years. It is found that the age ‘of the mothers of one-fourth 
of the children born does not exceed 24 years, and that before women 
pass their twenty-eighth year they give birth to one-half their offspring. 
Only 10 per cent. of the births occur after age 38, and less than 7 per 
cent. after age 40 is reached. 

The average age of the fathers was about 4°89 years higher than that 
of the mothers, ‘the 1 respective ages being 35°14 years and 30-25 years. 
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During the six years 1893-98, 
to 84 years, as shown below :— 


the ages of the fathers ranged from 17 








Number Number 
Ages of Fathers. of Ages of Fathers. of 
Fathers. Fathers. 
a —— — Th = ; 
DT Veare ac ccacnceee scree: 7 || 66 years .......ccccc00 | 29 
= eer ee re 7o || 67 Pera eee | 26 
19) eee 258 68 5, cessereesseeee, | 23 
>. EN aE Rene OSS iGO careers eee 18 
21, 7 6Sia| (On eee | 14 
DO ete SAU) Ja | Oe ae | 7 
2, Sn re AS 5O2 ali 2, sr ones re. | 10 
yd: eT ree O:OG0 il Pome sueectonerosaee: | 6 
715 ee een rere 7,191 74 errr eer ee | 2 
7s ey EER 8,525 || 75 Sse | 6 
Oy eRe Cera ee 495o Om ere eet | 3 
7 ae ante eee tees | 10,515 N77 jy coscessereeeed 4 
| eT eee 11,156 78 rere oe 3 
30 ye ars and under 35} 54,747 || 79 4, cecsececeaseves 1 
35a, < 40} 45,675 ||80 ,, 0 cecccceececeeesl l 
40, i. A5|'O:26;5375 VS2o ase nearsceuncostes| 1 
45 ,, 5 50, 13,006 | oo emer roe een oe | 1 
505-: ae 55) 5,249 [cz ea Panera 1 
55, » 601,766 | Not stated............... 23 
60, . 65) 527 || — 
GOsy.eAaTrs rec erre nee 46 | Otal: wyerceweccscs| 210,935 
| 
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A tabulation of the birthplaces of the 421,870 parents mentioned 
above shows that of the HIRO Es: 114,521 were born in New South 
Wales ; 14,020 in Victoria; 2,159 in ae pepe 4,349 in South 
Australia ; 127 in Western ace alia; 1,822 in Tasmania ; and 1,951 in 
New Zealand. The total number & aetpalesiane born fathers was, 
therefore, 138,950. Of Australasian-born mothers there were 169,058. 
viz. :—141,07 8 natives of New South Wales; 15,344 of Victoria ; 3, 48: 3 of 
Queensland ; 9,299 of South Australia; 148 or Western Australia; 1,682 
of Tasmania ; and 2,024 of New Zealand. In 96,371 cases both frien 
and mother "ere natives of New South Wales ; and in 126,083 cases they 
were natives of one or other of the Australasian colonies. 

There were 62,050 fathers born in the United Kingdom, viz. :— 
37,608 born in England, 1,378 in Wales, 9,223 in Scotland, : and 13, 841 in 
Ireland. Mothers born 3 in the United King dom numbered only 38,340, 
viz. :—20,916 English ; 812 Welsh ; 5,366 Scotch - ; and 11,246 frigh: ita 
24,583 cases both parents were born in the United Kingdom ; in 10,874 

cases both were English ; in 242 cases both Welsh ; in 2,609 cases both 


Scotch ; and in 5 547 oe both Irish. 
Fathers born in ou ae oe and possessions numbered 1,123, 
31 born in various African 


VIZ. 
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possessions ; 335 in Canada and Newfoundland ; 101 in the West Indies, 
and 106 elsewhere. Of 615 mothers, 256 were born in Asiatic posses- 
sions ; 149 in African possessions; 75 in Canada; 23 in the West Indies ; 
and 112 elsewhere. 

Foreign-born fathers were more numerous. Amongst them were 
2.627 Germans, 419 Frenchmen, 525 Russians, 162 Austrians, 603 
Danes, 1,443 Swedes and Norwegians, 433 Italians, 557 natives of other 
European countries, 354 Chinese, 64 natives of other Asiatic countries, 
11 natives of African countries, 801 natives of the United States, 69 
natives of other American countries, and 34 Polynesians ; total, 8,102. 
Of 2,413 foreign-born mothers, 849 were German, 143 French, 163 
Russian, 39 Austrian, 126 Danish, 81 Swedish or Norwegian, 239 
Italian, 217 natives of other European countries, 114 natives of China, 
492, of other Asiatic countries, 4 of African countries, 337 of the United 
States, 24 of other American countries, and 35 of Polynesia. There 
were only 1,370 cases in which both parents were foreign-born. 

Besides the fathers enumerated above, there were 687 who were 
born at sea, and 17 whose birthplaces were not stated. Of mothers there 
were 493 born at sea, and 16 whose birthpla@es were not stated. 


Brery or First CHIL. 


The period elapsing from the date of marriage to the birth of the 
first child has been ascertained only for the six years 1893 to 1898. 
The total number of first births occurring during that period was 
41,384. The time which had elapsed since the ceremony of marriage 
was performed is shown in the following table :— 























Number | Number | Number 
Period. of Period. of Period. 0 
|First Births. ‘First Births. | First Births. 
pe ——— 
| | | 

1 month and under| 1,334 | 16 months ... 953 || 9 years....... 69 
Pmouwths .......-.2. 1,204 17 ere 188 i WO ee: | 44 

3 Seo: acces ees 1,577 || 18 eee Ji 2 1) Cer k | 34 
a SR errno 1,657 || 19 ere 4) RE ga ce 30 
5 SOM oaevestess > 1,840 || 20 eee BED NGS gy e-em 12 
6 See rreory 1,942 21 ae ABS OE gg ccece:! 13 
7 ee ee 1949 |92 ,, ...| 424 115 4, .... | 11 

8 ee error 1,863 || 23 ae BOL Ni teste eee 6 
9 Bar ccen coca 4,562 2years ...| 2,585 | 17 4, ..... | 5 
10 oe tes eee | 4,407 Bice oe | 228 | BB 4, «----.. | 2 
il ee SOS | A yg oeseee AS 9 ce. | 1 
12 rrr 2,281 Se nod yb -- A meee | 2 
13 SN coepes eens 1,670 eerecere 158 | i—— 
ee. | 1339 | 7 5. wee | 107 || ‘otal ...| 41,384 
ne mere re | 1358 | 8 4, .----- | 76 | | 


Sins sernErennnnrEnEEEEEEEEL_ CUE. nnn nn deed nanan 





Tt will be seen that of the 41,384 first births 17,928, or 43-3 per cent., 
occurred before ten months had elapsed from the date of marriage ; and 
13,366, or 32°3 per cent., within nine months after marriage. 
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Excluding births occurring within nine months of marriage, the 


average period elapsing trom the date of marriage to the birth of the 
first child in fruitful unions is 1-622 years (1 year 74 months). As 
will be seen from the following table, the average period of fruitfulness 


of women married at various ages rises gradu ally as the age increases :— 


Average Period 

Number of elapsing from 
Mothers. | Marriage to First 

| Confinement. 





Age of Mothers. | 
| 











| years. 
15 and under 20 years ...... ..... 2,565 | 1256 
20 a | ey ener 12,695 | 1°384 
25 - SOTA caine heen: 8,649 | 1°675 
30 ie ee 2947 | 2312 
35 i SOS eae nee 944 | 2°819 


40 3 Aas ee | 199 | 3°305 
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A statement of the number of illegitimate births in New South 
Wales is given below. Taking the w hole period over which the table 
extends, it will be seen that the percentage has increased throughout 
the colony, notably in the city and suburbs of Sydney :— 








—_—~— = —EE ———————————— 

















Nunber of Illegitimate Births. | Percentage of Total Births. 

Year. f = ; i; fe 
Jountry New ; sountry New 

| Metropolis. DinEE: south wales Metropolis. Dintaice. South Wales 
{ 
| | | | 
1879 | 506 | 709 1215 | 644 | 372 | 451 
1880 | 561 | 665 1,226 | 671 | 3836 | 4°35 
1881 | 592 671 1,263 | 6°64 3°34 4°36 
1882 | 601 660 1,261 6°24 | 328 | 4:24 
1883 | 676 | 642 1318 | 659 | 3°05 | 4°21 
1884 | 786 709 1,495 | 662 | 321 4°40 
1885 | 845 767 1,612 689 | 337 | 4°60 
1886 905 782 1,687 6869 | 3°38 | 4°65 
1887 | 873 838 E/E 6°50 3°52 4°59 
1888 | 1,049 909 1,958 7°65 3°66 | 5:08 
1889 | 1,066 | 921 | 1,987 7°99 3°84 §°3: 
1890 | 1,056 995 | 2,051 7°81 391 | 5°26 
1891 | 1,149 966 | 2,115 820 | 380 | 5:36 
1892 | 1,242 | 1,047 | . 2,289 8°83 4.02 5°71 
1893 ) (1,257 1,253 , 2,510 9°01 4:75 | 6°22 
1894 |= 1,204 1,233 | 2,437 9°13 4:79 | 6:26 
1895 | 1,219 1305 | 2,524 955 | 502 | 6°51 
1896 | 1,189 1,256 | 2,445 9°66 519 6°70 
1897 | T,¥76 1.276 | 2,452 9°79 5°06 | 6°58 
1898 ‘1,233 1278 | 2,511 1035 | 5:25 | 693 
| 
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Dividing the years since 1871 into quinquennial periods, the average 
rate of illegitimate births as compared with the total number of births, 
Was as appended :— — 





Remainder 


Quinquennial Period.| Metropolis. f | New South 
age | OOIAY: | wats 
L — — — - —— SSS — 
| per cent. per cent, per cent. 
1871-75 | 5°11 3°72 4°09 
1876-80 | 6:21 3°44 4°22 
1881-85 | 6°60 3°25 4°36 
1886-90 7°37 3°67 4°90 
1891-95 8°93 4°38 6°01 
1896-98 | 9°93 5')7 6°74 











Possibly the smaller proportion of alent births noticeable in 
the country districts is to some extent due to the fact that women who 
have falien come to Sydney to hide theirshame. The table given below, 

showing the number of ‘accouchements at the Benev olent Asylum, 

ce rtainly gives colour to this supposition, for out of the large number 
of unmarried women whose confinements took place in that ‘institution 
it is only reasonable to suppose that the country contributed a consider- 
able quota :— 











aa 
































Confinements. | Confinements. 
Year. ae & | Year. Co ae ie | - 
Total. | Females. | Females. | Total. | Females. | Femalee. 
| | | | 

LS65 129 50 79 1882 237 | 48 192 
Is66 | 129 | 51 78 1883 210 | 33 | 4177 
1867 | 121 | 44 77 1884 305 84. | 221 
is6s | 102 | 46 56 1885 262 | 95d 207 
1869 | 112 | 40 | 72 1886 300 | 71 | 229 
1870 | 95 | 29 66 1887 257 76 | 4181 
1871 | 117 | 54 | 68 1888 281 | 7 | 2ii 
1872 102 | 37 | 65 1889 252 | 48 204 
1873 | 107 27 80 1890 266 | 35 | 281 
1874 | 126 | 36 90 1891 324 | 61 263 
1875 | 113 | 30 s3 || 1892 339 | 54 | 285 
1876 156 | 38 118 |, 1893 338 | 64 274 
1877s | 169 41 128 1894 393 | 80 313 
1878 | 160 | 38 122 | 1895 385 | 89 296 
1879 | 203 | 45 158 | 1896 354 | 67 287 
1880 | 233 | 51 182 | 1897 302 | 56 246 

| | 38 203 


1881 | 22 | 50 | 175 | 1898 241 





The rate of illegitimacy in New South Wales is higher than in any 
of the other Australasian colonies, higher than the ge meral rate of the 
United Kingdom, higher than in England, Wales, and Ireland, but 
lower than in Scotia and in most “of the Sontinental countries of 
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Europe. Moreover, illegitimacy in New South Wales is increasing, 
while in the United Kingdom it is decreasing. The following figures, 
showing the rate of illegitimacy per 100 births in the Australasian 
colonies and in the United Kingdom, are based on a period of five 
years :— 











Illegitimate Illegitimate 
Country. births Country. births 
per cent, per cent. 
New South Wales...... 6°59 aSmiaiia - ete 5°36 
VICLONAU Tt ae 5°44 New Zealand......... 4°28 
Wueensiand...25.0.-. 5°34 England and Wales. 4°23 
South Australia.... . 3°35 Ireland ........ ee 2-66 
Western Australia 5:05 SCOULLAIOG potencies iA 


Of the total number of children born in Australasia during the five 
years ended 1898, 5:42 per cent. were illegitimate, as compared with 
4°42 per cent. in the United Kingdom during the five years 1893-97. 

To enable a comparison to be made with the chief countries of Conti- 
nental Europe, the following table has been compiled. The rates are 
in most cases based on the five years 1893-97. In a majority of the 
countries mentioned, illegitimacy seems to be on the increase :— 


Illegitimate legitimate 


Country. births Country. births 
per cent. | per cent. 
CrOrManViccsian aceon 9°22 ME TANCOm ee neces ties: §°4] 
PrussiQin. esses cs Leo ee Ol OTR aie aecan S°69 
DavValiawee cece: | 14°10 | Netherlands............ 2°80 
SAKOUV = oo. ces acon ecee 12°09 sen WOGCD ort creme sc 10°46 
PVUSULI An aise. sence ees | 14°75 INOEWAY.2 ce ee LAD 
PUN Gare aee eee pets Ke cy. Seam) | ed 6s ae Gare er 6°59 








Comparing the illegitimate births in New South Wales with the 
unmarried females between the ages of 16 and 45, it will be found 
that they number 2,074 per 100,000, the proportion at ditferent age- 
periods being as follows :— 





Mothers of Illegitimates 
Ages. per 190,000 
Unmarried Women. 
NGSY CALS se raetocee cc tenn ese sce” cars Neate aise’ 560 
Li 55 Rees as ec acee anes ernon es een aan aac 1202 
ROn dD seem sacaisenaace seeicecacsie ctemeaenes sees ecole: 1,790 
hy ens Dee ne eet isan cet aewice tees 2e202 
20 Vears And wnGeL 20 mises ieee seen snes uct 2,513 
Pssy ee as DOM paracrine enecersiverenc: 2,536 
5 | | ee na DOU aceece cee cataweore: 2,695 
5 a a Aa rece Nes acess rcldake's iste: 2,074 


40 ,, , AS 881 
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The period of w ee the foregoing figures represent the average 
embraces the six years, 1893-98. 

If the births of ill evitimate children in 1893-98 be compared with 
the total number of confine ments, it will be found that for all ; ages the 
proportion of illegitimates is 6°55 per cent. Excluding ages under 1 , 
che proportion of illegitimate to the tot al confi nements iS as 3 follow 3 :— 





Percentage t 
Ages. | Illegitimate to total 

Confinements. 

15 and under 20 years .............6.seseeeees | 34°98 

6) = os 

20 $3 25 99 eee eer eerseseresesee | ll 23 

25 oe 5 Cee een eee 4°08 

30 “f She ae sree eel 2°53 

30 $93 40) ee ee ee ee | 2°28 

AQ) 39° 45 eee ee ee | 1°86 





Although there are instances in which a woman has a numerous 
family of illegitimate children, illegitimate births are, for the most part, 
first births. If, then, the illegitimate are reckoned as first births, 

together with the births of children of ante- nuptial conception—that is 
to say,births which have taken place within nine months of marriage— 
and ordinary first births, there were during the six years 1893-98 :— 











; . Number. Per cent. 
First births of post-nuptial conception ...... 28,018 49°S9 
om ante-nuptial Je eRe: 13,366 23°80 

. illegitimate eee 14,779 26°3 
SOOO. ares ve spvapire ss5 54% 56,163 100°60 


and if these are set down side by side in various groups according to the 
ages of the mothers, some very striking results are obtaine d—results 
Ww ch afford matter for very serious eaflection. The figures are given 
in the following table :— 


| Illegitimate Births. | Legitimate Births. 


yj j 9 . 4 
Within 9 months of 9 months and over. 





marriage. 
Age Groups Per cent. |- ae cnt ~ aa 
4 xVO 5. a C irs 
Number,| Of First Per cent. Per cent. 


Births at 


of First of First 

























each age. | Number. Rirthie at Number.| Births at 
| each age. | each age. 
| eee: eee eee Lee ee es ee ae 
| | 
Under 20 years. See | 4,097 | 40°62 | 3,421 | 33°92 | 2,567 | 25°46 
20 and under 25 years...... 5,752 | 22°69 6,902 | 27°23 | 12,695 50°08 
25 ys Fe SPPETe 2,558 | 19°08 2,198 | 16°40 | 8,649 64°52 
30 “ 3O- 5 «...-.| 1,289 26°73 | 587 | 12°17 | 2,947 61°10 
30 4 EF gy ccc: 807 41°19 208 10°62 | 944 48°19 
40 years and over ......... 276 | 50°92 | 5) 9°23 | 216) 39°85 
Total@iw;......... 14,779 26": 31 | 13,366 23 80 28,018 49°89 
| 
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For all ages the number of illegitimate births forms 26-31 per cent. 
of the first births ; the number of children born within nine months of 
marriage equals 23°80 per cent. ; while the number of children born nine 
months and upwards from date of marriage equals 49°89 per cent., or a 
little less than one-half of the total. The prevalence of births of ante- 
nuptial conception is a matter very little understood, but when it is 
stated that nearly one-third (32°3 per cent.) of legitimate first births are 
due to pre-nuptial intercourse, the seriousness of affairs will be seen. 
During the years 1893-98 there were 13,366 marriages in respect of 
which there was ante-nuptial conception, and as there were altogether 
49,641 marriages during that period, at least 27 marriages in a hundred 
followed conception. The above figures throw a strong side light on the 
morals of the community. It unfortunately happens that a comparison 
cannot be made with previous years, and it cannot therefore be stated 
whether the moral condition is in any degree better or, worse than 
formerly. 

It has already been stated that some of the mothers of illegitimate 
children are very young. This will be seen from the following table, 
showing the ages of the females who gave birth to illegitimate children 
during the six years 1893-98 :— 


























Number | Number | | Number 
Ages of Mothers. of || Ages of Mothers. of Ages of Mothers. | of 

Mothers. | Mothers. _ Mothers. 

| | 

_—— 1 aes = 
12 years vo... 1 || 27 years ......... 492 | 42 years wo... 68 
ERs ee 7 250 ere ABB 1 4B 4g oseceeeee 41 
Te eee 5 |! ee BBS |] 44, conv eves 44 
15s eee 155 | ire S70 ab eee ee 14 
ae 7d nN} Se abi Ic ape yale ee ee 10 
Wo eee 842 132 4, cece. | 254 AT yy oe eee 2 
TS teen 1,202 | 33 ee ae | 2). a |; | 2 
VD 4, nese evanes. PAGE 0 Cts eee eae ee Se eer l 
| ae I a 404 ets ee 200, 0250 nese ere 4 
7) Wee ene 33636) ecco. | 170 55 yy eeeeaee. | 
9 Be19610 1587 serene, | 159 || Not stated ...... | 48 
2 Sere BOGS 3385, Ge 138) ae 
Dy ees | MOB NBO os eer | OR || Total oc. 14,779 
5 663 || 40° 4, ewe neve 8h 
ee B87 |] 41g, eseeeees. | 43 | 
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The birthplaces of the mothers of illegitimate children were as 
follow :—New South Wales, 11,005; Victoria, 937 ; Queensland, 422 ; 
South Australia, 274; Western Australia, 10; Tasmania, 130 ; New 
Zealand, 219; England, 966 ; Wales, 40; Scotland, 189 ; Treland, 
383 ; other British possessions, 27 ; Germany, 55 ; United States, 14; 
other foreign countries, 44; at sea, 20; not stated, 44, 

Of 4,418 infants who died in the colony during the year 1898 before 
they iad attained the age of 12 months, 3, 671 were legitimate, and 
747 illegitimate; and of 6,288 children who died before they had 
reached the age of 5 years, 5,411 were legitimate, and 877 illegitimate, 
From this it would appear that while the death-rate of all “children 
under 1 year of age was 123°24 per thousand, and of all children 
under 5 years of age, 32°18 per thousand, the death-rate of legitimate 
children of less than 12 months was 110-06 per thousand, and of legi- 
timate children under 5 years of age, 29:09 per thousand ; and the 
death-rate of illegitimates under 12 months of age was 299-16 per 
thousand, and under 5 years of age, 93°02 per thousand. These 
figures disclose the fact that the death-rate of illegitimates under 1 
year was 171°82 per cent. higher than that of legitimates, and that the 
death-rate of illegitimates under 5 years was 220-22 per cent. higher 
than that of legitimates. In other words, the probability of a legitimate 
child in New South Wales reaching the age of 5 years is more than 
three times as great as that of an illegitimate child. 


TWINS AND TRIPLETS. 


During the year 1898 there were three cases of triplets, comprising 
6 males and 3 females. Twins numbered 366 cases, comprising 393 
males and 339 females—in all, 732 children. The number of children 
born as triplets and twins formed 2-04 per cent. of the total births. 








Triplets. Twins. 











District. 7d 7 | 

No. of > | No. of | 
aed M. F. Total. | cases. | M. F. | Total. 

ae _ 2 “ ) 7 
Sydney....... a =: ean eee eer 20 | 22 | 42 
Suburbs.. ] 3 3 { 96 | 91 | 101 | 192 

| | | 
Contry... ... 0...» 2 3 3 6 | 249 282 | 216 | 498 

ate see nent ees] Snes 

; : 7 | | | 

Total .:... <<] 3 6 3 9 | 366 393 | 339 | 732 
| | | 
| 


; 
i 
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The following table shows the number of twins and triplets born 
in New South Wales during the last ten years, excluding those still- 
. - 
vorn :— 























Triplets. Twins. 

Year. | lee am 
No.of | wm. | PF. aigiee ak No. of | oy F. Tes - 
ae | eBirth: elec a | Birth. 

1889 1 | 9 1 3) 329! 358! 298) 656 

1890 1 | Soa, 3} 398] 405] 391); 796 

i391 |,siw.... ee pees apera 393 | 3881 397] 785 

1892 6|  8| 10] 18] 328 | 332 | 323 655 

1893 5 | 8 7/ 15} 408{ 400| 414{ 814 

1894 3| 4 4 s| 365] 362) 367! 729 

1895 6 | 12 6 18 396 | 396.) 395 791 

1896 | 2 | 2 4 6| 335] 335| 334| 669 

1897 | 1 | ||” age | 3| 417| 415| 418| 883 

1898 3 6 3 9 366 393 339 732 

Total ........ 28| 48 35 83 | 3,735 | 3,784 | 3,676 | 7,460 


| | | 





There were also quartettes in 1893, 1895, and 1897. 

As shown in the foregoing table, here were 3,735 cases of twins, 
28 cases of triplets, and 3 quartettes during the ten years 1889-98. 
The total number of confinements recordec d duri ing this period was 380,008. 
It follows, therefore, that one mother in every 102 gave birth to twins; 
one mother in every 13,571 was delivered of three children, and one in 
every 126,669 of four children at a birth. 

The ages of the mothers of all twins born during 1895-95 were as 
follow. 


Number of 
Confinements, 


Number of 


Con finements Ages of Mothers. 


Ages of Mothers. 











DV CATB a nee | ] ZI VCATs wecer sores eel 106 
16 eee | Age | hes: tas eee ree | 128 
V7 ee ee | S000 ee, i 135 
ES a oe Perey | 10 30 years and under 35 662 
Be Sf  ondecdsadconoue one | 21 5 ere a 40, oe 
7. | AP eS ROA SMCRACRE ror | 39 40 , = 45) 162 
74 SR Re 45 OS ay Cre noe ary 4 
7) RT CO ne | 56 46 ,, eae | 5 
ds We eens | 84 Cr eer seer | l 
7) Sagara tant” | 83 —— 

715 a EE TET ee 98 Motale se ee 2.28% 
Ds a ae rte 116 fa 





The ages of 99 unmarried mothers who gave birth to twins are 
included in the above table. 
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The ages of the fathers, excluding the 99 cases in which the children 
were illegitimate, are shown in the following table : 














Ages of Fathers. rnin Ages of Fathers. | Sree 
WO VGBIS 255 e855 ses | 2 35. years and under 40) 589 
>. | ET REE eee Eee | 1 40 ,, ae 45 303 
y <A ECRE POCOr rear | 11 45, 4 50) 157 
ys I a eer Cen r y 15 50a, rs 55 77 
75 a ae eee 28 55 3 60 30 
7. ere re | 4.6 60 years eo dan tea danaon: 3 
ZED Weal Gere cee eee 48 | AP OAT 2 
| ere Tree 46 Se Soy rere ccceeeees | 2 
A gy ss encnag secneeees | 69 ye REA asoeesennon: ] 
y. «ee erry Pree 89 / hs ee ree erry 1 
ys Eee cere 94 | |—_—_ 
30 year s and under 35 574 || Dotaly eee ce | 2,188 


| i} 
t it 








Of the mothers of twins, 1,474 were born in New SouthWales; 198 in 
Victoria ; 124 in the other Australasian colonies ; 242 in England and 
Wales ; 70 in Scotland; 142 in Ireland ; and 37 in other countries. Of 
the fathers, 1,126 were born in New South Wales; in Victoria, 160 ; 
in the other Australasian colonies, 93; in England and Wales, 448 ; 
in Scotland, 92 ; in Ireland, 154 ; and in other countries, 115. 

The ages of the parents in the 20 cases of triplets that occurred 
during the six years, 1893-98, were as follow :— 


| 
| 
| 














Ages of Fathers. | eee 4 Ages of Mothers. | Triplets 
| ; eee eee 
| | 

Lae FUMIE inc os ocmien vasax ] SEE GONE: oo occvensees ase ] 
yer ope eres 1 eee 1 
30 Sebo ct ceccdeewe vec eecs | ES a> oe eae eee ] 
3 ey eer ees 1 Sirgen on 3 
Deg sheretoucic cake cates 2 | Rey errr ree 1 
33 nccwe ceva veces ee ee: Ae one reer 2 
er re er res Ze ith Ge tg ges ascsarecseeees 2 
Os cu asceesereeeer eves ] GO ice eccineas corso 5} 
Mn EEE OAT Oe ] ee ero ne oore ] 
a re ee 2 Reg ka eee eco ] 
ME Pigg iiea sneer see iaec| i a ee: ee erry eee Pe 2 
al RE ee ea ole Ae ] | | ers een 2 
AB gg eeseerer er ecee one 2 
Be reer eese te icete i 1 
WO regu eecee secon cee e 1 

ff | 19 Gt ccs) oc 20 














The ages of fathers do not include one case of illegitimate triplets, the 
only one on re cord in the colony, which occurred in 1898, 
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Of the fathers, 12 were born in New South Wales, 3 in England, 1 
in Scotland, 2 in Ireland, and one at sea ; while of the mothers, 14 were 
born in New South Wales, 1 in Victoria, 2 in England, 1 in Scotland, 
and 2 in Ireland. 

In the case of the quartette which occurred in 1893, the ages ot both 
parents were 21, and both were born in New South Wales; in the 
case of the 1895 quartette the father, aged 38, was born in New South 
Wales, and the mother, aged 36, was born in Ireland ; and in the case 
of the 1897 quartette the parents were born in Scotland, the father 
being 35, and the mother 33 years of age. The matter of plural births 
was one of the subjects of the investigation into the phenomena of 
childbirth, and it was found that the age of the parents is the chief 
determining factor in plural births. Whatever part heredity may play 
in marking out those who are liable to give birth to twins or triplets, 
it is clear that there is a certain period of age, both in males and in 
females, at which there is a greater tendency to produce twins than at 
other periods. For females this period is somewhere between the 35th 
and 40th years, and for males it appears to be even later. Similarly 
with triplets, their maximum occurrence 1s where the father’s age 1s 
from 50 to 55 years, and the mother’s age from 35 to 40 years. 

There were, during the six years, 1893 to 1898, 306 cases of twins 
at first birth. The period elapsing between the date of marriage and 
the birth of the children is shown in the following table :— 





























period, (gKtmberof | perio |gNumberot |) roviod. | Mumbo 
| | We i 
| | | 
1 month and under| fi 12 months.. 15 | 23 months, .| 4 
PD MOltosieeee Poe 4 138 Sg, 19 } 2 years ... 19 
eee | 12 i, er Sie hese ue ne 
ra ere | 17 j 15 i 4, | 8 
5 Se erica 18 LOo > 5 DT; Af 
Toe 12 i/o: 4 ff re 1 
eee 26 is, 3 ill ,, 1 
Be ee eer | 25 19, 4 | ce 
ee | 40 | 20 ,, 3 || | 
Da ees, 2 | 2 ,, a | easiaaniey ea 
TE. 21 2 ,, 3 || | 





he 


Of the 2 cases of triplets which occurred at first birth during the 
six years 1893-98, 1 took place 9 months, and the other 16 months 
after marriage. None of the 3 quartettes occurred at a first birth. 
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DEATHS IN CHILD-BIRTH. 


Taking one year with another, the deaths resulting from various 
diseases and casualties incident to child-birth average about 7 per 
thousand births, or one death to every 143 births. During the six 
years ended 1898 the deaths from various assigned causes were :— 









































| i 
Causes of Death. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1807. | 1908. Nt 
| | 
oun z | aaaae — 
PA DOTCIGH coe. eseeores eee een eee cess pes a 11 | 26 16 81 
MAnCRITIAGe Wenn. ere ens 19; 21) 26 27 | 32 20 145 
Puerperal’ Hever ......:....<..0<. | 67; 110; Ill} 81) 118 92 57 
Puerperal Mania, .223.0.25.-0.<--. | 3 | 4 1 | 5 3 1 17 
Puerperal Convulsions........... 22 | 28 23 4 | 32 31 163 
Placenta previa, Flooding ...... 36 30 40 36 39 37 | 218 
Phlegmasia dolens ............... 3] Ll) 2] J] a ee 
Other casualties of child-birth..| 66 61 | 64 61 | 72; 59! 383 
| | attra 
Total ...cccccccecs. 921 | 267| 278 | 249 321 | 256 1,592 
| | 








It will be seen that nearly one-fourth of the total number of deaths. 
are simply attributed to child-birth. These would have been classified 
under their proper headings had fuller information been available. This 
faulty definition is mainly due to the want of care on the part of 
medical attendants, who, when furnishing the certificates required of 
them by law, simply certify to the cause of death as childbirth, which 
means, in most cases, one of the specific causes mentioned in the table. 
Of the 1,571 cases which occurred during the five years 1894—98, the 
children were born alive in 749 cases, and still-born in 622 cases. 

Taking the six years 1893-98, 1,432 of the 1,592 women who yielded 
up life were married, and 160 single; and as there were during this 
period 210,935 legitimate and 14, 779 ‘illegitim ate births—r eckoning cases 
of twins and triplets as single births—it follows that amongst married 
women the fatal cases average 6:79, and amongst single women 10°83 per 
thousand births. The law does not require a record of the illegitimate 
children of a deceased woman, so that it is impossible to say how many 
single women died in first confinement during the six years under 
review. Deducting the number of single women who are reckoned 
to have died in child-birth during the six years without previous issue, 
namely 136, from the total number of deaths in first confinement, there 
will remain 365 deaths of married women in first confinement during 
the period, averaging 8°82 per thousand such births, the total number of 
first. confinements of married women in the course of the six years 
having been 41,384. 

The followi ing table shows the deaths in child-birth during the six 
years 1893-98 arranged according to the previous issue of the “deceased 
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mothers, exclusive of children still-born, no information with respect to 
these being shown in the death registers :— 


Illegitimate 
Legitimate, 0 


Previous Issue, 
Number of Children. | of Deaths. 





99 ] eeeere Ff 
r>) 

39 Pe ee 

eS) eee 

99 4 ee veeeene 

A Derceess | 

99 6 0.8; @:6:0\ 9.88.8 
= 

5 firtatete iver 


| 
| Number 





160 
365 | 5 
150: | rs 
150- | - 
130- - 
136- ‘| 29 
104. || a 
99 - | 29 
90- || 5 


Previous Issue, 
Number of Children. 





| 


seteeever! 
eeeoeerast 
ee 
seen e ewes 
ee 
eeetenees 
sereeeoee 
eueeeree 





Number 
of Deaths. 


79 . 
47. 
31 - 
28 - 


The next table shows the risk attending childbirth, at each age, 
to mothers of first children (primiparae), based on the experience of the 
six years 1893-98, and it is found that the probability of death is least 
at age 21, increasing very rapidly after that age is passed ; and increasing 
For primiparae the fatal cases represent 


- also as the age falls below 21. 
one death to 114 confinements :— 





Under 18 years 


18 years 
Loses 
20a 
Zee 
Pah ings 
BE 6 
24 =, 
20s 
26s, 
27s 
28s 
29 ss 
30, 
3D 55 
40 29 
49 55 


Not stated 


Ages of Mothers. 





Cr 
alo 6) 010 6.0 6 0 .0.0.6.0 10.0. 001+ .6.016 
per eesee reeset ae eeteseres 
seem area r corre sonar eeeee 
er 

BOC e ee Creresrereoeeeeuvere 
rd 
ee ee 
ee 
ee ee ee ey 
ee 
ey 
ee ee a) 
eereee 


40) 


93 


99 
and upwards 


peeves 


seem ee eee wnese 


Numberx of 
first 

. Confinements | 

(Primiparae). | 





- Number of 
Deaths during 


first 


Confinement. | 








1,182 | 
1,885 | 
2919 | 
3,271 | 
4,227 
4,439 
4,137 
3,522 
3,049 | 
2.640 | 
2,081 | 
1,799 | 
1278 | 
1,152 | 
245 
On 


am 


+ 











Proportion of 
Deaths per 


| 1,000 Confine- 


ments. 


‘61 
‘96 
‘56 
20 
"62 
A | 
YP 
95 
20 
45 | 
12225 
14°87 
15°28 
13°02 
20°41 
100°00 


eee eeeeeee 
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And ‘similarly with women who have already borne children (multi- 
parae), the risk of death is least at age 21—that is to say, the same 
year as for primiparae. The fatal cases represent one death to 160 
confinements :— 











7 = Proportion of 
Number of Number of apapee 
Ages of Mothers. } Confinements | Deaths during 1 nang Aa 
| (Multiparae). | Confinement. : PE 
| eee eae 

Under 18 years ............... | 2 A eee cam (MEERA 
LSE CATS oe eer, 350 | 1 2°86 
Oa ere ee | 1,054 | 4 3°80 
7 | Ses anne sere cere eee 2,090 4 1°91 
2 ee eee 3,496 | 9 Daa yf 
yo) a OE ee | 512 | i 3°33 
OSE ee ee es ne 6,901 | 19 2°75 
. Sa eer ee ee §,085 | 29 3°O9 
DEN A aren ee el | 8883 24 2°72 
ZO ee Oe See eee | 9,510 | 37 3°77 
i ee eee eo eo ne7ae 47 4°70 
7. ne anny Serene ay | 10,584 66 6-24 
Pie rere i en, | 10,016 | 43 4-29 
30. ,, and under 38...... 46,008 | 313 6°80 
BD) 4; - eee 33,226 | 294 8°85 
40 ,, AA re ae 12,545 143 11°40 
45  ,, and upwards ...... | 1,343 17 12°66 

Not:stated ................0000. | 1S. Say ener ees ones | eee eer res 
Total... csc... 169,551 1,067 | 6-29 


The preceding two tables relate to married women only. There is a 
difficulty in dealing with the deaths of unmarried women, as the pre- 
vious issue of such is not to be ascertained. The ages of mothers of 
illegitimate children, as well as the deaths during the period 1893-98, 


are shown below. The fatal cases represent one death to every 92 
confinements :— | 
Ae ee ee ee aE ee 








| | 
| Number of exiinier of Proportion of 
Ages of Mothers. | aa | Deaths during | , [eaths per 
| i wanes pore eee : 
Under 15 years ............... 63 | 2 31°7 
15 years and under 20 ...... 4,021 47 1 I 
re 7 75 ea 5,731 70 122 
20 “S + eer 2,558 23 9°0 
30 ,, » 85...) 1,284 14 10°9 
35 4, a 40M cz. | 803 2 2°5 
40 ,, andover ..... ...... | 276 ye 7:2 
Not stated ........0............ | 2H Se ere cecre cn) ener gee 
|e A ee ee _—_ 
EO oor coenaeee ee | 14,779 160 10°8 
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DEATHS. 


During the ten years ended 1898, deaths in New South Wales have 
averaged annually 13:59 per thousand males, and 11:37 per thousand 
females, or 12°57 per thousand of the population of the colony. 
Compared with the death-rates of other countries, especially those of the 
Old World, this rate is remarkably low ; but, at the same time, it is 
higher than might be anticipated from the peculiarly healthy climatic 
conditions which pertain to New South Wales. 

The number of deaths registered during 1898 in each of the seven 
colonies of Australasia, and the death-rate per 1,000 inhabitants, were 
as follow :— 4 














Colony. baat Death-rate 
= — Spe 
| 

New South Waies ...................0. | 16,661 | 12°48. 
Wichoriaye eee one tee | 18,695 | 15-90 
Cueensland eens easteee | 6,243 | 12°70 
POUCM I NUSCEAMA coer andra eos nena seeces | 4,732 | 12°95 
Western Australia.......... .....:.00 | 2716 | 16°46 
PASMANIG cere keene neers | 2,359 | Poco2 
INGWELORIANG vectors ccee eae ase | 7,244 | 9°84 
PAMISULALASIB es. ccc cere eee 58,650 13°20 


Tt will be seen that in 1898 the death-rate of New South Wales was 
lower than the rates of all the other colonies with the exception of 
New Zealand. If, however, the mean decennial rates be taken for the 
period from 1889 to 1898, it will be found that New South Wales has 
a higher rate than South Australia, as well as New Zealand. For that 
period the general rate for Australasia was 12-76 per thousand, ranging 
from 9°78 per thousand in New Zealand to 16:27 in Western Australia. 
Four colonies are over the mean rate, namely, Western Australia, with 
16:27 ; Victoria, with 14°60 ; Tasmania, with 13:16 ; and Queensland, 
with 12-83—the nearest approach to the general rate of Australasia ; 
while three are lower, namely, New South Wales, with 12:57 ; South 
Australia, with 11°94; and New Zealand, with 9:78 per thousand. 


2Q 
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In 1898 the death-rate of England and Wales was 17°6 per thousand ; 
of Scotland, 18:5 per thousand ; and of Ireland, 18:1 per thousand ; 
while the general rate of the United Kingdom, was 17:7 per thousand. 
The favourable conditions of Australasia as aces with European 
countries will be manifest from an inspection of the following rates for 


the period extending from 1881 to 1897 :— 





























Country. b 1g81- oo. | 1s91. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. 
| ! 

United Kingdom ...... | 19°0 | 2070 | 190; 19°71 | 16°8 18°8 17°] F7-7 
Engiand and Wales} 19°1 | 20°2 | 19°0| 192 | 16°6 18°7 17°1 174 
Scotland oe enna 192 |207 | 186| 195) 172 19°7 | 16°9 18°7 
ireland). 179 | 184 | 19°4| 179 | 18°2| 18°4 16°6 18°4 

WYANCO ces ctes 220 | 22°6 | 22:6)| 2s yA fey Pod 5’ 20°2 19°6 

Switzerland ............ 20°S | 20°7 | 19°2| 20-4 | 20°5 19°7 | 18°4 18°3 

Ttaly ..ceccseccecseseee. | 27-3 | 26-2 | 26-3] 25°3 | 25:1 | 25-2} 24-2) 22-1 

German Empire | 25°1 | 23:4 | 24-1] 246] 22:3] 22-1) 20:8) 21:3 

Prussia. .........000000. 24°7 | 22-8 | 28°4| 2471 | 21°7 |) 21°8| 20°83) 20°9 

URGPIAN ge, etree ee 29°5 | 28°2 |:28°8| 272) 27°8| 27°77 | 264) 25°6 

Un Gaby rsdssenieee | 32°4 | 33:1} 35°0| 31:1 30°4 296 28°8 28°4 

Netherlands ............|. 21°0 | 20°7 21:0} 19°2 18°5 | 18°6 17°72 16°9 

Belginna iccso cee } 20-2 | 21:0 | 21:8} 20:3] 186] 19° | 17° | 17:2 

Denmark 2 18°6 | 20°0 | 19°4| 18°9 17°5 16°9 15°7 16°6 

INOEWAY 255) oe cee ee 16°99 |17°5 | 17°83) 163, 169 | 15°77) 15:2); 1o4 

BWOGCN ss eee | 1 | 16°8 | 17°9| 16°83 | 16°4 | 152 15°6 | 


} 


{n order that a just comparison may be made, the rates of the 
Australasian colonies for the same period are given below :— 















































Colony. | 1881-90. 1891. | 1892. | 1893. 1894. |. 1895. 1896. 1897. 
New South Wales 14°66 | 14°24 | 12:20 | 13° 24 | 12°26 | 11°79 | 12°30| 10°88 
WIGEOTIO Co.cc ere 15°56 | 16°24 | 13°63 | 14°11 | 13°14; 13°25) 13°35) 12°87 
Queensland ............ 17-04 | 12°77 | 12-66 | 13°34 | 12°08! 11°38! 12°10! 11°33 
South Austraha ...... | 13°62 | 13°30 | 11°41 | 13°44 | 11°64 | 11°25; 11°48) 11°18 
Western Australia ...| 16°59 | 16°62 | 16°46 | 15°27 | 14°69 | 17°50 | 16°53 | 17°63 
fe a, | 15°61 | 15°00 | 13°53 | 13°47 | 12°42) 11°38) 11°63 11°53 
New Zealand............ | 10°37 | 10:35 | 10°06 | 10°23 | 10°19; 9°91) 910) 9:14 

Australasia...| 14°78 | 14°04 | 12°36 | 13°06 | 12°14 11°90; 12°06) 11°46 

| | | | | 











There are many causes operating to increase the European rate, which 
have not yet affected the colonies. Chief amongst these are the scourges 
of small-pox and cholera. It is not surprising, therefore, that nearly 


every country of Europe should have a higher ‘annual death-rate than 
Considering the favourable environments 
population of New South W ales, the matter for surprise is not 


any part of Australasia. 
of the 
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that the difference is so great, but that it is not greater. Apart from 
climatic conditions, which are most favourable here, the social condition 
of the great body of the people is far superior to that of Europeans, and 
their occupations are more healthful; and were it not for the pitiable 
loss of infant life, the death-rate of this colony would not reach much 
more than half the European average. 

As already stated, the death-rate of males in New South Wales 
averaged 13:59 per thousand during the last ten years, or more than 
one-sixth higher than that of females. The number of deaths of each of 
the sexes, with the rate per thousand from 1889 to 1898, is given 
below :— 









































| Number of Deaths. | Death-rate per 1,000 of population. 

Year. | : : ara a a aaa (eS 
| Males. | Females. | Total. | Males. | Females. | Total. 

| 

| | | | 
1889 | 8,674 | 6,122 | 14,798 | 1493 | 1261 | 13°97 
1890 8,282 | 5,936 14,218 | 13°82 | 1181 | 12°90 
189] 9,558 | 6,728 16,286 | lo4l | 12°86 | 14:24 
1892 8,544 5,866 | 14,410 | 13°38 | 10°81 | 12°20 
1893 — 9,289 6,733 16,022 , 1423 | 1207 , 13°24 
1894 8,714 6,456 | 15,170 13°08 | 11:30 | 12°26 
1895 8,671 6,243 | 14,914 12°77 | 1066 | 11°79 
1896 9,256 6,583 15,839 | 13°41 11°02 | 12°39 
1897 8,314 5,950 14, 264 11°84 | 978 | 10°SS 
1898 9,636 7,025 16,661 13°47 11°34 | 12°48 
Mean for 10 years .................000. 13°59 A37 | | 1D 57 


The principal cause of the greater mortality amongst males is found 
in the nature of their occupations, with the accidents and exposure 
attendant thereon. ‘This is especially marked in the country districts 
of the colony, where deaths from accident are extremely numerous, 
especially among males. Besides this, the greater delicateness of male 
infants tends to increase their death-rate as compared with that of 
females. During the ten years 1889-98 the natural increment to the 
population by births was in the proportion of 105-72 males to 100 
females ; but, from the causes alluded to, the net increase of population 
by excess of births over deaths is largely in favour of females. For the 
period mentioned the excess of births over deaths averaged annually 
for males 10,830, and for females 12,292, the net increase being there- 
fore in the proportion of 1,000 males to 1,134 females. 

The excess of males in the community, with the consequent larger 
number of male deaths, makes the comparison appear more favourable 
to female lives than is actually the case. The following table has been 
computed on the assumption that the males and females in the com 
munity are equal in number, as they soon would be if it were not for 
the excess of males yearly added to the population by immigration. It 
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would appear, however, from the table, that the extra proportion of 
males born does not counterbalance the extra number of male deaths :-— 


Year. | Male deaths. 
| 
1889 8,674 
1890 8,282 
1891 9,558 
1892 8,544 
1893 9,289 
1894 8,714 
1895 8,671 
1896 9, 256 
1897 8,314 
1898 9,636 


| Computed 

male deaths, 

Female if male and 

deaths. (female popu- 

| lation were 
equal. 
6122 | 7,245 
5,936 6,943 
6,728 | 8,064 
5,866 7,261 
6,733 7,937 
6,456 7,477 
6,243 7,478 
6,583 8,014 
5,950 7,758 
7,025 8,990 





Total for.ten years 








Excess of 
computed 


male over | 


female 
deaths. 


1,123 
1,007 
1,336 
1,395 
1,204 
1,021 
1,235 
1,431 
1,808 
1,965 


| Excess of 

male over 
female 
births. 


1,375 
841 
1,314 
1,023 
1,302 
1,022 
980 
876 
731 
1,224 





_ 


10,688 


As a general rule, the season of the year in which deaths are most 
numerous is the quarter ending March ; but the number of deaths in the 
December quarter is nearly as great, and in some years has exceeded that 


of the first quarter. 


The deaths in 1891, chiefly owing to a visitation of 


epidemic influenza, were much more numerous than in 1892, when, 
compared with the population, they presented a lower rate than for any 
In 1895 and 1897, however, the death-rate fell to a 
still lower figure, namely to 11°79 and 10°88 per thousand respectively. 
Taking the ten years ended 1898, the deaths during each quarter of the 


year since 1861. 


year were :-— 


SSS... 080°» Ss 


| 
| 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


1889 





Quarter ending— 








| 








31 March. | 30 June. | 30 September. 
4,101 | 3,728 3,158 | 
3,652 | 3,448 3,516 | 
3,708 | 3,535 3,601 
3,982 | 3,476 3,222 | 
3,710 | 3,616 3,859 | 
3,864 | 3,579 | 4,037 | 
3,478 | 3,536 | 3,781 | 
4,894 3,642 3,619 
3,299 3,657 3,291 | 
4,015 3,786 4,313 | 

| 





3i December. 


3,809 
3,602 
5,392 
3,730 
4,837 
3,690 
4,119 
3,684 
4,017 
4,547 





For the purpose of comparison, the obvious divisions of metropolitan 
and country districts suggest themselves, and the annual death-rate per 
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thousand in each of these divisions of the colony for the years 1889-98 
is given in the subjoined table :— 

















Year. Metropolis. Country Districts. | New South Wales. 

Sti : cease perl eee ee ee 
1889 18°05 11°83 13°87 
1890 15°10 11°79 12°90 
1891 16°73 12°99 14°24 
1892 14°15 11°24 12°20 
1893 16°50 11°67 | 13°24 
1894 14°87 11°03 12°26 
1895 13°70 10°91 11°79 
1896 13°73 11°64 12°30 
1897 12°61 10°09 10°88 
1898 15°07 | 11°28 12°48 
Mean:-......- 14°99 11°41 | 12°57 


During ee. ten years the death-rate for the whole colony varied 
between 10°88 and 14:24—-a range of 3:36 per thousand. In the 
metropolis, however, as will be seen below, the rate varied between 12°61 
and 18-03, the range being 5:42 per thousand. In the country districts 
10:09 was the lowest rate, and 12°99 the highest, 2°90 being the 
range :— 

Per 1,000 of mean population of all ages. 


Districts. Maximum. Minimum. Mean. 
Metropolis (Sydney and suburbs)... 18°03 12°61 14°99 
Country districts .........:cccee 12-99 10-09 11°41 
New, Sout \ValeSiee..s. acseccasers cee 14°24 10°88 12257 


~ 


Taking the deaths of persons over 5 years of age during the last ten 
years, it eri be found that the rates for the metr opolitan district and 
the country are not only more fav ourable, but more equal than those 
for all persons :— 

Per 1,000 of mean population over 5 years. 


Districts. Maximum. Minimum. Mean. 
Metropolis (Sydney and suburbs)... 10°93 9°13 9°83 
Country district... oe 9°55 7°96 8°46 
New South Wales ........... rer Cie 10°01 8°33 8°90 


Turning to deaths of children under 5 years, the chief factor of the 
excessive death- rate of the city and suburbs will be found : 


Per 1,000 of mean population under 5 years, 


Districts. Maximum. Minimum. Mean. 
Metropolis (Sydney and suburbs)... 64°77 33°56 46°09 
Country districts .......... Meee eas 32°70 pada 28°37 


New South Wales...........-ccc00«- ay 41°75 25°75 33°94 
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The lesson conveyed by the above table is a very striking one. 
The minimum death-rate of infants in the metropolis was 0°86 per 
thousand greater than the maximum rate of the country, and the mean 
rate of the country was little more than three-fifths of the metropolitan. 
When the circumstances of life in the country districts are considered, 
the distance sick persons are removed from the comforts, and even the 
necessaries which sickness demands, the full meaning of the low rate, 
both for adults and for children, will best be understood. No more 
potent argument could be advanced as to the natural salubrity of the 
colony than the statement of the death-rates as recorded outside the 
walls of the metropolis. 


All satisfaction, however, in regard to the low death-rate is confined 
to the country districts. So far as Sydney and its suburbs are concerned, 
there is no cause for congratulation ; on the contrary, the rate at which 
children of tender years drop into the grave forms a pathetic commentary 
on the civilisation of the colony. Taking the whole period embraced 
in the table, the death-rate of children under 5 years was 52 per 
thousand in the metropolis. The following quinquennial table has been 
compiled in order to illustrate the gradual change which has taken place 
since 1871 :— 














sss | Metropolis. _| Country Districts. | New South Wales. 
All ages. 

1871-75 {| O91 | 12°77 14:99 
1876-80 | 2146 | 13°96 | 16°10 
1881-85 | 20°77 | 1846157 

1886-90 17°94 11°82 13°80 
1891-95 | 15°18 | 11°54 i272 
1896-98 | 1381 | 1100 #| 11°89 

Over 5 years. 
1871-75 12°72 9°25 10°21 
1876-80 1282 986 | 10°73 
1881-85 12°56 | 9°50 11°40 
1886-90 10°93 | 8°49 | 9°27 
1891-95 9°91 | 8°43 8°91 
1896-98 9°62 | 8°45 | 8°82 
Under 5 years. 

1871-75 66°28 30°55 39°78 
1876-80 77°45 35°80 46°36 
1881-85 73°35 35°99 46°63 
1886-90 58°12 31°68 40 04 
1891-95 46°94 29°38 34°93 


1896-98 39 06 25°68 29°79 
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nprovement may be noticed in the death-rate of the 
and under 5 years. In the country the 


A remarkable u 
metropolis, both for ages over 


rate showed an increase during the second quinquennial period, 
particularly amongst infant lives. The third period is marked by a 


slight recovery, but this is quite eclipsed by the striking decline in the 
death- rate of 1886-90. In the quinquennial period 1891. -95 the 
general rate for the country districts showed a further slight decline ; 

but te was due to the proportionately smaller number of deaths 
amongst children under 5 years , the death-rate of per sons over that age 
being sligh tly higher than in the prev ious quinquennl ium. <A further 
fall in the death-rates was witnessed in the last’ period of three years 
quoted, the decline pare general in all divisions of the table. 

The following table shows the mortality in the metropolitan and 
country districts during ten years ; the figures for previous years w ill be 
found in earlier editions of this book. In the first part of the table will 
be found the actual number of deaths, and in the second the proportion 
of deaths of children under 5 years and of persons over that age, as 
compared with the population :— 








ears. Persons over 5 years. 















































| Children under 5 ye 
Year. SS : 
| Metropolis. Ey | N.S.W. | Metropolis. | Country. | N.S.W. 
NuMBER OF DEATHS. 
1888 3,035 | 3,172 207 3,293 4,978 | 8,201 
1889 3.939 | 3 284 z 523 3,099 5,174 | 8,275 
1890 2,498 3,278 5,776 3,093 5,349 | 8,442 
1891 2,82] 3,689 | 6510 3,599 6,177 9,776 
1892 2,446 3,381 5,827 3,066 §,517 8,583 
1893 | 93,157 | 3,915 7,072 S327 5,623 8,950 
18994 | 2,448 | 3,465 5,913 3,440 5,817 9,257 
1895 | 2,238 3,310 | 5,548 3,247 6,119 9,366 
1896 | 2,234 3,691 | 5,925 3, 355 6,559 9,914 
1897 | 1,977 2,963 4,940 3,243 6,081 9,324 
1898 | 2698 | 3,590 | 6,288 3,665 6,708 10,373 
ee 
Rare PER 1,000 oF MEAN POPULATION. 
1889 64°77 30°90 | 41°75 10°28 8°51 9°09 
1890 47°41 30°18 | 30°81 9°74 8°59 8°98 
1891 | 51-66 | 32°70 | 38°89 10°93 9°55 10°01 
1892 | 44°73 | 28°77 | 33°69 9°18 8°18 8°51 
1893 56°46 | 32°28 | 39°91 9°87 8°08 8°66 
1894 43°45 | 27°76 32°64 10°13 8°12 8°76 
1895 39°28 | 25°83 | 29 -97 9°45 8°31 8°68 
1896 38°57 28°26 31°43 9°61 8°74 9°02 
1897 33°56 22-29 25°75 9°13 7°96 8°33 
1898 | 44°93 26°52 32°18 10°12 8°63 | 9°10 
Mean...... 46 09 28°37 33°94 9°83 8°46 8°90 


ee ee 
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The next table gives the number of children under 1 year dying in 
the metropolis and country, and the proportion per thousand births. 
This latter approximately represents the proportion of children who 
died within a year after birth :— 








Metropolis. 














Country Districts. | New South Wales. 

baa Deaths Per 1,000 | Deaths | Per1,000 | Deaths | Per 1,000 
under 1. births. | under 1. | births. under 1. births. 
1889 | 2301 | (2:4 Z,a41 99-0 4,672 | 125°3 
1890 1,823 | 155°4 | 2,249 88°4 4,072 104°5 
1891 2,075 | 1481 | 2,616 | 102°8 4,691 {| 118°9 
1892 1,832 | 1302 2,413 | 92°9 4,245 106°0 
i893 2,048 146°7 | 2,592 98°2 4.640 115°0 
1894 1,765 132°0 2,483 97°0 4,248 109°1 
1895 | 1,669 | 13808 | 2,437 93°7 4,106 105°9 
1896 , 1,710 | 139°0 2,125 1126 6, 4485 , 121°5 
1897 | 1,551 129°] 2,250 §9°2 | 3,801 | 102°0 
1898 | 1,826 153°2 2,592 1066 | 4,418 121°9 
Meanvessl cen 1449 | oe. 97-8 wees... 112°9 











A more precise classification of the ages of the 4,418 children under 1 
year, who died in 1898, is appended :— 


| | New South 


























Ages. | Metropolis. | Country. | Wales. 
Under 1 month ............ 461 | 793 | 1,254 
LMNOUGE So. Sore -s st eeee ers 1 i? 260 | 437 
2 months ......... ee 176 238 | 414 
3 eS errr eee 166 | 216 382 
ya eee ee 143 | 194 | 337 
5 Ene ee 146 163 S| 309 
6 Ses c cous stone neces 123 150 | Zio 
7 GMAT On aeeee cere oae es 105 132 | 237 
8 ene ree er 97 134 931 
9 eT er eee 87 | 115 | 202 

10 ay at ee eee ee 85) 102 187 
1] RT Per Perey er eee 60 | 95 155 
ed bys 2:3 Ue eS 1,826 2,592 | 4,418 








The experience of the United Kingdom shows that infant mortality is 
always higher in large towns than in rural districts ; and the experience 
of this colony is somewhat similar. But though the conditions of life 
in England are more favourable in rural districts than in the towns, the 
same is not necessarily the case here. In sparsely scattered communities, 
such as the country districts of New South Wales mainly comprise, it 
is frequently impossible to obtain for children of tender years articles 
which in towns are considered, and rightly so, almost necessaries of 
hfe, Were it not, therefore, for the contagions which seem incidental 
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to towns, the death-rate of children might naturally be expected to be, 
so far as this colony is concerned, higher in the country than in the city. 
That such is not the case is evident from the foregoing table. But 
compared with the rates of infant mortality in the other colonies, those 
of New South Wales, if the division into urban and rural population 
in each colony be taken into consideration, seem fairly satisfactory, 2s 
will be seen on reference to the following table, which gives the mean 
annual rates calculated for the period of ten years ended 1898 :— 











Deaths of children 
Colony. | under 1 year per 
1,000 births. 


Naw SOttly W AlOS cccsccr voce sccoscnsc secs eneserens 112°9 
Wii CLOT re ee aeseiee ameseeees | 117°7 
Queensland ...........005 ssercoseserscosccsenceeenes 106°1 
South Atstraliaieiccesssscccscenn- wes pesccecarsece 102°6 
Wreestern Australia <6 -sscieccces ten pwovsivceaseses 146°5 
Manat IG oe ea eee saieadiea ence macs 97°5 
Net Zealand pee eee ocean eaenemares | 82-4 





Compared with the rates obtaining in most European countries, 
those for the Australasian colonies appear very favourable, as the 
subjoined table shows :— 





| 


| Deaths of Deaths of 
children under children under 


1 year per 1,000 Country. 1 year per 1,000 


Country. 








| births. births. 
England and Wales ......... 146°4 SAXONY einer cmere secs | 282'8 
Scotland).<:-.:-..- 2. yuceanes 122°3 PATIRGTIR eo cee reece tee eck ees | 247 °3 
Treland ors ncenetteseene tee 96 °4 HPUNGAry oiesee-e cee 255°5 
OTaTiCO recesses anea rs ee 168°3 PLO and iene eset enceo dacs: 174°5 
SWILZEPlANG cre cre eere 159°3 3elgium ..... Be ee 162°9 
Tally tose e ee eis Pe eee 190°4 Wenmarkcceccessewcseee.: 136°] 
gg (1 Se ee erry 207°5 NOP WAY. ties 36020 ees: aoe 96°3 
Bavaria wees nee eens 279°0 |) Sweden ........... ..<-0.40+-- 107-1 


1 








The general salubrity of the colony may be taken as well established, 
and if the deaths in Sydney and suburbs, especially amongst young 
children, were not relatively more numerous than those in the rest of 
the colony, New South Wales would have no need to fear comparison 
with any country. 

The comparatively high death-rates of Sydney certainly do not arise 
from natural causes. Seated on the hilly shores of Port Jackson, its 
situation is all that could be desired, and the configuration of the sround 
on which it stands is especially adapted to the requirements of a perfect 
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drainage system. What Nature with lavish hand had bestowed, was, 
however, until recently, in danger of being destroyed or polluted ; for 
looking through the causes of death the conclusion is inevitable that no 
small part of the mortality of Sydney and its suburbs arose, primarily 
or indirectly, from diseases which sanitary precautions might have 
averted. 

Amongst the Australasian capital cities, Wellington stands first with 
the lowest death-rate ; and, over a period of years, there is not a great 
difference between the rates of the chief cities on the continent of 
Australia, leaving Perth out of consideration. The rates for a single 
year, however, do not present equal uniformity, as will be seen by 
the following figures for 1898 :—Perth, 19-06; Melbourne, 18-36 ; 
Adelaide, 17:31 ; Brisbane, 15:30 ; Sydney, 15:07 ; Hobart, 14:85; and 
Wellington, 11-95. Of course the suburbs of the various cities are 
included in these calculations. Compared with cities in other parts of 
the world, the result is generally favourable to Australasia. The 
following table shows the mean death-rate of the chief Australasian, 
European, and American cities for a period of years :— 


Australasia. 


Annual Annual Annual 

Death-rate. Death-rate. Death-rate. 
Hobart ............-0.. 20°99 ;-Brisbane ............ 16°67 | Sydney ................ 14°98 
PWN a tvvcssisccesss 20°66 | Adelaide ........... 15°41 | Wellington .. ...... 15°93 
Melbourne ......... at ! 

United Kingdom. 
Date oo cc585 cse5s 27°10 | Plymouth ......... 22°30 | Birmingham ......... 19°80 
Liverpool ............ 26°70 | Neweastle ......... 21°80 | Portsmouth ......... 19°70 
ere 26°10 | Sheffield ..,......... ZOO: | Parispol .....0.00.0650 19°60 
Manchester ......... 25°50 | London ............. 21°10 | Brighton _............ 19:00 
Glasgow ............ 25°30 | Edinburgh ..... ... 20°20 | 
Continental Hurope. 
St. Petersburg ...... EMO FAG cocco sc... scces 28°60 | Amsterdam ......... 23°70 
TOPE S53 «os sccec ences 37°40 | Berlin ............00 27°60 | Rotterdam ....... .. 23°30 
Budapest ............ 35°20 | Rome ...........00. 26°80 | Venice ............... 22°70 
Mamich .............. 32°80 | Cologne ............ 26°20 | The Hague ......... 22°40 
ROMAN: .............. 32°50 | Leipzig............ .. 26°10 | Copenhagen ......... 22°10 
PYOGEC  ....5........... 32°30 | Stockholm ......... 24°70 | Geneva ..,............. 21°20 
MN Boise secnen ss 30%60 Hamburg ......... 24°50 | Christiania .......... 18°80 
MN 2 isos ocanes 29°00 | Brussels ............ 23°90 
America. 

Montreal ............ 37°20 | New Orleans ...... 22°70 | Philadelphia ......... 20°30 
New York...... Poor 26°20 | Toronto ............ 21°50 | St. Louis ............ 19°30 
Brooklyn ............ 25°60 | Baltimore............ 21°10 | San Francisco ...... 18°10 


Boston ............... 23°50 | 
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This list is fairly representative, and largely as the rate for Sydney 
is swollen by the deaths of children of tender years, whose lives are often 
needlessly sacrificed, the comparison is satisfactory. 

The following table shows the numbers of deaths at all ages during 
the year 1898 :— 











Age Groups. | Males. | Females. | Total. 

Under 3 months ..... ...... 1,197 908 | 2,105 
3 months and under 6 ...| 54] 487 1,028 
6 es Bie: 693 592 1,285 
DVO eee | 584 D16 | 1,100 
DP VCOME teen succes e- ne 184 201 | 385 
Pn ee ee | 102 107 209 
A ter tireenne reer e. | 90 86 176 
5 years and under 10...... | 233 229 462 
10 - Ps see 173 146 319 
15 - eee 20 wees 198 218 | 416 
QO CARS erie des on ecenet 52 4 96 
21 yearsandunder 20...... | AZ 242 | 454 
25 es Res 0 errs 314 | 290 | 604 
30 5 Se? Cee 339 | 307 | 646 
a5 - Rama there | 415 | 302 (hy 
40 Be eae Serer | 398 | 225 | 623 
45 - peer | ame 371 246 617 
50 . LOO eet 401 206 607 
55 a Sn Oe: | 462 | 218 | 680 
60 - EE OOse 512 289 861 
65 5 Pee)! eta 605 272 $77 
70 a ee Ore " 549 | 259 | 808 
75 i en OA) aoe 451 268 | 719 
80 > mn: erry 282 | 204 486 
85 - Ris. Bencer | 166 | 104 | 270 
96 NF Spe OOrsves: 35 | 43 | 78 
95 . oe OO, 2c... fina 14 21 
100 years and upwards...... | 4 | 1 | 5 
Not stated (adults) ......... | 6 | 1 | 7 
otal etcoe | 9,636 | 7,025 16,661 


———— 


The number of persons of the age of 70 years and upwards who died 
during the year was 2,387, and of these 1,494 were males and 893 females. 
There were 1,527 between the ages of 70 and 80 years ; 756 between 
80 and 90 years; 99 between 90 and 100 years ; and 5 centenarians. 
Two males, aged 190, died at Oberon and Parramatta Asylum respec- 
tively ; one, aged 102° died at Gosford ; and the fourth, aged 104, at 
Parramatta Asylum. The female, aged 102, died at Wagga Wagga. 
The birthplace of the first male was Ireland ; of the second and third, 
England ; and of the fourth, France ; while the female was born in 
Scotland. 
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The next table gives the average age at death of all persons dying 
in the colony during the last ten years, together with the average age 
of those who were over 5 years of age :—- 


Year. 





Males. 


All Ages. 


Over 5 years. 


Females. 


All Ages. 





Over 5 years. 


1889 29 °32 48°33 23°07 44°83 
1890 30°08 47°62 25°48 5°52 


1891 


31°50 


49°58 


27°08 


45°90 


1892 30°26 48°03 24°69 43°89 
1893 28°62 49°01 23°98 45°10 
1894 32°76 51°03 28°56 48°76 
1895 33°49 | 50°55 28°02 46°91 
1896 33°34 | 50°30 27°88 47°19 
1897 34°79 | 51°17 30°24 


1898 


Mean of 10 years...| 


34°39 


31°86 


52°44 
49°81 


28°58 


The birthplaces of the 92,870 persons who died in New South Wales 
I I 


during the six years 1893-98, are shown in the following table :— 
















































































| | ¢ T io 
Par Wi ee sah 4 Ae Higa : 
Birthplaces. & S | Birthplaces. 3S z a 
3 o 3 a Ae iS 
a = ei po] cr — 
| 
Australasian Colonies— | European Countries and | 
New South Wales....| 28,475 | 25,547 | 54,022 Dependencies— 
ViCtoria, 5:0. 66 vcoeee} Ly fd $59 2,038 German Empire 854 | 201 | 1,155 
Queensland ........ 262! 231] . 4934] so re ae 18] | 40} 221 
South Australia 477} 371 848 Austria-Hungary ... 51 | 4 55 
Western Australia ..| 14 12 26 || PRION Sib ois bse coie'w ee 89 | 12 101 
Tasmania .......... } 241] 178 414 || MEAG So od cate poinc pacts 95 | 10 105 
New Zealand ........ 172; 154 326 Sweden and Norway.. 305 | 10 315 
——- —— - Other Countries 367 | 47 414 
Otel see ee | 30,820 | 27,347 | 58,167 || i- —_——- 
_ ———- - jr | ee 1,942 424 | 2,366 
United Kingdom-- a \- . 
i Ee | 19,428 | 5,171} 15,599 || Other Foreign Countries | 
tPCT 383 147} 530 China 22).o0-s as oe 830 3 833 
Scotland ....... 2,711 | 1,294; 4,005 Other Asiatic Coun- 
POOIREIE  iioiv'sc isessec | 5,418 | 4,276 | 9,694 || SHOES Goo ne. 14 | 14 
-| _ _ African Countries.... 7 ae 7 
0 See 18,940 | 10,888 | 29,828 United States........ 262 47 309 

= - - South American Coun- 

Other British Possessions IES Bene digs ss 32 19 3 22 
near ey eee 143 60 203 POR MAMAS. 2 os 220 n5o. 55 6 61 
African Possessions. . 43 19 62 - — --—-— 
North American Pos- ORR EF 1,187 59 | 1,246 

BORRIOUNS fc csccnnas 117 16 133 -— -——— 
West Indies ..,.... 59 17 76 || Born at Sea ............ 78 72 150 
Other Possessions... .. 66 17 83 | Birthplace not stated 485 71 556 

TOUR Ey s or coste. 428 129 557 DOCML «..3.. Seen. 53,880 | 38,990 | 92,870 
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ae 4 fs 
Of these 92,870 persons, 58,167 were natives of Australasia, and it 
will be seen that in 556 cases the birthplace of the deceased was not 
stated. Of the remaining 34,147 persons, information was supplied 


respecting the length of residence in Australasia of 32,668, and from 


the particulars given, the following table has been con 














piled :— 











Males. Females. 
Length of Residence | = = Sana 
in Australasian Colonies. | 7, | r1.2 ne 
Under ; ‘ Under ara Tata Females. 
'21 years Adults. Total. 21 years Adults. Total. 

Winder: yeast, oe..s.ss.e- 57 | 298 395 | 24 49 | 73 | 428 
1 year and under 5...| 90 | 560 610 | 28 196 224 834 
5 yearsand under 10..) 48 Psy 1,185 61 509 6l4 | 1,799 

LO gs ee arc al | 1,920 1,991 66 888 | 954 2,945 

i wo , 20...) 33 | 1,596 | 1,629 | 16 732 748 2.377 

20 years and upwards...| 15,577 | 15,577 8,708 | 8,708 | 24,285 

Tota leeeccec.. 1 259 |21,088 | 21,347 | 195 {11,126 111,321 32,668 
| ] j 1 








Amongst the persons whose term of residence is set down as 20 years 
and upwards, are included ten natives of England, of whom one had 
been residing in the Australasian colonies for 90 years, two for 84 years, 
one for 81 years, and six for 80 years ; a native of Wales who had been 
living in the colonies for 85 years ; two natives of Scotland, one of whom 
had arrived 86 years and the other 84 years ago ; seven natives of 
Ireland, of whom one had lived in the colonies for 88 years, one for 84 
years, two for 83 years, and three for 80 years ; and one female, born 
at sea, had been residing in the colonies for 59 years. Of the 3,612 
persons born in foreign countries who died in New South Wales during 
the six years 1893-98, twenty-three had lived in the colonies for more 
than 60 years. 


Causes OF DEATH. 


The system of classifying causes of death proposed by the late Dr. 
William Farr, F.R.S., in conjunction with Dr. Marc d’Espine, which 
was in vogue in the United Kingdom and the colonies for over a 
quarter of a century, has within the last few years been abandoned in 
favour of one arranged by Dr. William Ogle, Dr. Farr’s successor as 
Registrar-General of England, upon the basis of a mode of classification 


determined upon by a committee appointed by the Royal College of 
Physicians, London; and whilst the latter system includes a few 
important deviations from the former, the changes on the whole are in 
the direction of amplification, the admirable system of Dr. Farr still 
forming the groundwork of the classification. 
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The number of deaths in New South Wales from each cause during 
the year 1898 is here given, together with the proportion which each 
class bears to the total :— 


| 5 Years and 

















| | Under 5 Years. | ives Propor- 
Class. | Causes of Death. 7 _|______—*”s«zTotal. = tion per 

Male. Female.| Male. |Female. cent. 

I. | Specific febrile or zymotic| 
|} diseases ..............sseeeeees, | 741! 733] 686] 644/ 2,754! 16°53 
IT, | Parasitic diseases ............... | 16) 7 29 29 | 81 0°49 
ITI. | Dietetic diseases .................. 1 6} 17 Hi| 8633 177 1°06 
IV. | Constitutional diseases ......... | 157 | IJ4l {1,229 | 900 | 2.497 | 14-57 
7’. | Developmental diseases......... 361 | 286 581]! 350) 1,578 9°47 
VI. | Local diseases ......... nae 11,603 |1,251 2,919 |1,968 | 7,741 | 46-46 
WEE. | Violence 2.0... .....cccsccsececeue. | 105, 110 72] 185 | 1,121 | 6°73 
VIII. | Iil-defined and not specified! | 

Causes. ......... matatactasicineies Gane | 392 | 352 19 19 782 | 4°69 
| All causes ..........00... 3,391 | 2,897 | 6,245 | 4,128 16,661 | 100-00 








Class I.—Specifie Febrile or Zymotic Diseases. 

Order 1. Miasmatic Diseases.—Small-pox, 1; measles, 509 ; epidemic rose rash, 
1; scarlet fever, 83; influenza, 329 ; ~whooping-cough, 241; diphtheria, 169; 
simple continued fever, 3; typhoid, enteric fever, 387. 

Order 2. Diarrheal Diseases.—Cholera, cholera infantum, 81; diarrhcea, 625; 
dysentery, 77. 

Order 3. Malarial Diseases.—Remittent fever, 1 ; intermittent fever, ague, 11; 
beri beri, 4. 

Order 4. Zoogenous Diseases.—Splenic fever, 5. 

Order 5. Venereal Diseases,—Syphilis (including congenital), 41; stricture of 
urethra, 7. 

Order 6. Septic Diseases.—Phagedena, 3 : erysipelas, 37; pycemia, septicemia, 
47 ; puerperal fever, 92. 


Class IT.—Parasitic Diseases. 
Thrush, 17 ; hydatids, 57; worms, 7. 


Class III.—Dietetie Diseases. 


Starvation, privation, 17; want of breast milk, 32; scurvy, 2; intemperance— 
(a) chronic alcoholism, 109; (b) delirium tremens, 13; (c) opium smoking, 
(d) morphia mania, 1; surfeit (over-eating), 10. 


Class IV.—-Constitutional Diseases. 


Rheumatic fever, rheumatism of heart, 74 ; rheumatism, 18 ; gout, 32; rickets, 
13; cancer, 714; tabes mesenterica, 156; tubercular meningitis (acute hydro- 
cephalus), 131; phthisis, 1,088 ; other forms of tuberculosis, scrofula, 55 ; 
purpura, hemorrhagic diathesis, 20; anzmia, chlorosis, leucocythemia, 59 ; 
diabetes mellitus, 64 ; leprosy, 3. 


me 


Class V.—Developmental Diseases. 
Premature birth, 503; atelectasis, 59; cyanosis, 74; spina bifida, 17; imper- 


b, 


forate anus, 7; cleft palate, harelip, 7; other congenital defects, 32; old age, 929. 


Class VI.—Local Diseases. 


Order 1. Diseases of the Nervous System.—Inflammation of the brain or its 
membranes, 202; apoplexy, 349; softening of the brain, 43; hemiplegia, brain 
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paralysis, 143; paralysis agitans, 28 ; insanity, general paralysis of the insane, 76 ; 
chorea, 4; epilepsy, 107 ; convulsions, 433 ; laryngismus stridulus, 12; idiopathic 
tetanus, 10; paraplegia, disease of the spinal cord, 100; congestion of brain, 25 ; 
cerebral abscess, 20; cerebral tumour, 26 ; brain diseases (undefined), 12. 

Order 2. Diseases of the Organs of Special Sense.—Otitis, otorrhcea, disease 
of the ear, 15; epistaxis, disease of the nose, 3; ophthalmia, disease of the eye, lI. 

Order 3. Diseases of the Cirewatory System.—Endocarditis, valvular disease, 
401; pericarditis, 93; hypertrophy of heart, 8; angina pectoris, 18; syncope, Bio 
aneurism, 67; senile gangrene, 43; embolism, thrombosis, 28; phlebitis, 1 ; 
varicose veins, 7; heart disease (undefined), 399. 

Order 4. Diseases of the Respiratory System.—Laryngitis, 34 ; croup, 86; 
other diseases of larynx and trachea, 19; asthma, emphysema, 70; bronchitis, 
777; pneumonia, 973; congestion of the lungs, 59 ; pleurisy, 127 ; lung disease 
(undefined), 42. 

Order 5. Diseases of the Digestive System.—Stomatitis, 15 ; dentition, 38 ; 
sore throat, quinsy, 13 ; dyspepsia, 22 ; hematemesis, 5; melena, 5; diseases of 
the stomach, 54; enteritis, 1,001 : ulceration of intestine, 100 ; ileus, obstruction 
of intestine, 63; stricture or strangulation of intestine, 15; intussusception of 
intestine, 18; hernia, 44; fistula, 3; peritonitis, 110; ascites, 9 ; gallstones, 15 ; 
cirrhosis of liver, 106; hepatitis, 28 ; jaundice, 42 ; congestion of liver, 28 ; other 
diseases of liver, 31; other diseases of digestive system, 19. 

Order 6. Diseases of the Lymphatic System and Ductiess Glands.—Diseases of 
lymphatic system, 7 ; diseases of spleen, 2; bronchocele, 4 ; Addison’s disease, 3. 

Order 7. Diseases of the Urinary System.—Acute Nephritis, 87; Bright’s disease, 
331 ; uremia, 77 ; suppression of urine, 13 ; calculus, 10; haematuria, 5 ; diseases 
of bladder and of prostate, 96; others, and kidney disease (undefined), 11. 

Order 8. Diseases of the Organs of Generation.—Ovarian disease, 16; disease 
of uterus and vagina, 24; disorders of menstruation, 3; pelvic abscess, 5 ; 
perineal abscess, 1 ; diseases of testes, penis, scrotum, l. 

Order 9. Diseases of Parturition.—Abortion, 16; miscarriage, 20; puerperal 
mania, 1; puerperal convulsions, 31; placenta previa, flooding, 37; other cas- 
ualties of childbirth, 59. 

Order 10. Diseases of the Organs of Locomotion. —Caries, necrosis, 13 ; arthritis, 
ostitis, periostitis, 10; hip-joint disease, 4. 

Order 11. Diseases of the Integumentary System.—Carbuncle, 5; phlegmon, 
cellulitis, 6; lupus, 4; ulcer, bed sores, 9; eczema, 9; pemphigus, 3 ; dermatitis, 


etc., 4. 
Class VIT.—Violence. 


Order 1. Accident or Negligence.—Fractures and contusions, 382; gunshot 
wounds, 16; cuts (tetanus), 18; burns, 125; scalds, 33; sunstroke, 46; poison, 23 ; 
bite of snake or insect, 3; drowning, 161 ; suffocation, 36; injury at birth, 10; 
cross-birth, 1 ; umbilical hemorrhage, 8 ; blood-poisoning, 7; collapse under 
chloroform, 8; dynamite explosion, 4; explosion of coal-gas (in mine), 15 ; injury 
by bullock, 2; ptomaine poisoning, 9 ; eating unripe fruit, 1; swallowing a 
half-penny, 1; swallowing false teeth, 1; orange-pip in wind-pipe (child’s), 1; 
perished in snow storm, l. 

Order 2. Homicide. —Murder, 31; manslaughter, 10. 

Order 3. Suicide. —Gunshot wounds, 36 ; cutting throat, 18, opening veins, 2; 
poison, 41; drowning, 45; hanging, 17; jumping from a height, 2; going in 
front of railway engine, 2; dynamite, 1; wilful starvation, l. 

Order 4, Execution.—Judicial Hanging, 1. 

Order 5. Violent Deaths not classed.—Found drowned, 6. 


Class VIII.—lIli-defined and not Specified Causes. 


Dropsy, 32; atrophy, debility, inanition, 739; tumour, 3; abscess, 2% other 
ill-defined and not specified causes, 6. 


) 
i 





Males, 9,636; Females, 7,025. Total, 16,661. 
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From the foregoing it will be seen that the number of deaths from 
phthisis in the colony during 1898 was greater than that from any other 
disease. The mortality from this cause was, however, lower than the aver- 
age rate of the preceding ten years, the expected number of deaths being 
1,160, as against an actual experience of 1,088. The fatal cases of cancer 
were, on the contrary, 714, as against an expectation of 573 based on the 
experience of the preceding decade, but the rate in New South Wales 
during the period 1889-98 was only 0-444 per thousand of population, as 
compared with 0-732 in England and Wales during the period 1891-97. 

The following are the principal causes of death, arranged in order 


of fatality :— 


Number of 


deaths. 

Ded iA 111 ey Po 1,088 

POSUBT ILIA Soe een ee ae 1,001 

PRBRMONIAE cs. -cscee ee ee 973 

2 3 Ee 929 

POCGONES foo nes A iccccosescccecscce: 90S 

Bronchitis ............. For veecdsccert Ti if 
Atrophy, debility, inanition 

TNE 7 RR Ae ne coe a ee . 439 

SE TG aD it 714 


Heart disease (exclusive of 
endocarditis, pericarditis, and 


aneurism) ........... ten eis do sogaes « 677 
SINAN BUND 25.5 Son sf ohacsWadm deen eceoee 625 
OS ECT ee ey eek aie Ry aS 509 
Eremature: DIvth. .i...2,ss0.-:-5s00 503 
Endocarditis and pericarditis ... 494 
Conwmisions 550.55 bic seees mide dies 433 
Typhoid, enteric fever ............ 387 
EEL) 4 PERRET SE Seen pep Se ED 349 
Bright’s disease ............scseeee0s 331 
TOUR I eiso. boi Vege acibasi at oes 329 


Diseases of the urinary system 
(exclusive of Bright’s disease)... 299 
Childbirth and puerperal fever ... 256 








Number of 


deaths. 
Scarlet fever ...........cescesceeeess 83 
Cholera, cholera infantum......... 81 
DIYVSORUOEY chet ae nee. 77 
Insanity, general paralysis of the 
ULISTNG vee cise ac geese mea oe 76 
Rheumatic fever .............. 0.0... 74 
| Asthma, emphysema ............... 70 
ARO USIRIN «sc cee ete eek wetweho eck 67 
Diabetes mellitus........,............ 64 
Tieus, obstruction of intestine ...., 63 
Anemia,chlorosis, leucocythemia 59 
Congestion of the lungs ............ 59 
PRVORIMABS ES huss oe Svese cesetes 57 
Tuberculosis, scrofula............... 55 
Diseases of stomach... .............. 54 
Pyemia, septicemia ............... 47 
gies PRN 2 ea Oana 44 
Softening of the brain ............ 43 
Lung disease (undefined) ........, 42 
Syphilis (including congenital)... 4] 
5851610): Raed cae RO pena Maren 38 
Erysipelas.................. pad ecaie as: 37 
PAP VAMIUIS 55505 .c. <2 daseaunan te adie; 34 
Want of breast milk ............... 32 
Gort. 0... se abesccivcctes uot dee sthiai ys 32 
DOE cscs idee tates ewe eo 32 
PRUIDGGY a oe iat Ae oh en os 31 
Paralysis agitans .................002. 28 
Congestion of brain.................. 25 
Diseases of uterus and vagina ... 24 
Dyspepaia:......2.c6< 201 eR ase: 22 
| Purpura, hemorrhagic diathesis 20 
| Diseases of larynx and trachea... 19 
Rheumatism): «5.54.92 0ddeesesss. 18 
Intussusception of intestine ...... 18 
Dhaai nS. 17 
| Privation, starvation .........-..... 17 
| Ovarian disease ... ............00... 16 
Otitis, otorrhea, disease of ear... 15 
Stomatitis so oicscesnss seeces Wnts vers 15 
Stricture, strangulation of intes- 
1 Ee ape En a ee re eee 15 


Liver diseases ..............0.020c000e 250 
Whooping-cough .............0..0000, 241 
Inflammation of the brain and its 

Membranes..............0.scccecesees 202 
Diphtheria .............. ey ree 169 
SOE ns oes eels ceceter cues 165 
Tabes mesenterica .................. 156 | 
Malformations (atelectasis, cyano- 

sis, spina bifida, &c.) ............ 146 | 
Hemiplegia, brain paralysis ...... 143 | 
Tubercular meningitis (acute 

hydrocephalus) _................., 131 
PUN ee hans cheese sccccoscosse 127 
Intemperance  «.............6.00-0-00. 125 
PORMRIINNI sos acl oosscctciacescese. 110 
bt ST 107 
Paraplegia, diseasesof spinalcord 100 
Ulceration of intestine ............ 100 


CORY o05:; rss EAL ORY Von SAT ee 86 
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Below will be found a comparison of the deaths due to each class of 
disease during the eight years ended 1898 :— 




































































1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 
oo | ¢ g : 
Causes of Death. File. | Pile. om ¢ ie 
¢|2 (88) 2/2 |88 418 SEl a) 2 | Ss 
Ss | S |“b |S | § | AE] & > || e 3 | ric 
S SB | ea} § ms so 5 3 re $ S| 3s 
Ala lea |ala ja Aim | a Alia lam 
Specific febrile, or 
zymotic diseases.| 2,917 | 17°91 | 2°55 | 2,022 | 14°03 | 1°71 | 2,891 | 18°05 | 2°39 | 2,622 | 17-28| 2°12 
Parasitic diseases. . | 55| 0°34) 0°05 66 | 0°46) 0°06 | 87| 0°54! 007] 74] 0°49] 0°06 
Dietetic diseases ..| 212] 130) O19) 204| 1°42 | 0°17; 1382) 0°82; O11} 166) 1:10} 0°13 
Constitutional dis- 
GEBES oe 2.141} 13°15| 1°87 | 2,064 | 14°32 | 1°75 | 2,143 | 13°38 | 1°77 | 2,135 | 14 08| 1°73 
Developmental dis- | 
a. Le 1,489} 9°14} 1°30) 1,347) 9°35 | 1°14] 1,449) 9°04; 1°20 1,419 | | 9°35} 1°15 
Local diseases ....| 7,301 | 44°83 | 6°38 | 6,527 | 45°29 | 5°52 | 7,208 44°96 | 5°95] 6,841 | 45°10] 5°53 
ViglenGé:; 5 005.26. 1,165, 7°15) 1°02 | 1,153} 8°00} 0°98) 1,133; 7°07 | 0°94) 1,094 | 7:20) 0°88 
I}]-defined and not| | | | | | 
specified causes..| 1,006 | 618} 0°88) 1,027) 7713 | 0°87| 984| G14) O81) 819} 5°40) 0°66 
| 
Total... .2--<.. | 16,286 100°00) 14°24 |14, 410 100°00| 12°20 |16,022 | 100-00) 13°24 [15,170 |100°00 12°26 
| } { j | | 
1895. | 1896. 1897 1898 
S| | 3 | E | 3 
Causes of Death. ~~ lo elo. of o. | a >,: 
| |Se|93]/e (SP! ¢ |e is?!| # | @ | Sa 
S| 8 |-=as| Ss | 8 ie! S| 8 lel se | 2 | SE 
& pe m= fond = ia ot S i. eon 5 = so 
2 i) Qa 2 L Seas BY 2 on A 2 2 
- -- — } _— -- _ — _ -- ae _— 
| | | | 
Specific febrile, or | | | 
zymotic diseases.| 2,228 | 14°94} 1°76 | 2,286} 14°43 | 1°78! 1,692 | 11°86 | 1°29 | 2,754 | 16°53} 2°06 
Parasitic diseases... 69| 0-46] 0°06! ' 73] 0°-46| 0°06] | 66) 0-46] 0°05] 81] 0°49] 0-06 
Dietetic diseases ..| 199] 1°34] 0°16) 212{ 1°34] 0°16) 155] 1°09] O12] 177) 1°06) 0°13 
Constitutional dis- 
eases ........../ 2,180 | 14°62] 1°72 | 2,243 | 14°16 | 1°74 | 2,211 | 15°50 | 1°69 | 2,427 | 14°57 | 1°82 
Dev elopmental dis- | | | | | 
CESCS i) he cece, 1,480! 9°92) 1°17| 1,492; 9°42] 1°16) 1,487] 10°43} 1°13|1,578| 9°47] 1°18 
Local diseases ....| 6,896 | 46°24 | 5°45! 7,323 | 46°24 | 5°69 | 6,758 | 47°38 | 5°15 | 7,741 | 46°46} 5°80. 
Wialence i. ee 1,128| 7°56] 0°89 | 1,367] 8°63 | 1°06) 1,166 | 8°17} 0°89|1,121| 6°73} 0°84 
Ill-defined and not | | | |. | | 
specified causes... 734 | 4°92] 0°58) 843) 5°32) 0°65) 729) 5:11 | 0°56 | 782) 469} 0°59 
——|_ |_| 
SRE RCE PH he ee 


hOLAL on estes. 14,914) 100°00) 11° 79 | 15,839)100° 00| 12-30 14,268 100° 00) 10° idl 16,661 fe 00} 12°48 


| 





DEATHS FROM CANCER. 


The diseases which deserve special mention, although they are not 
exactly the three which claim most victims in the course of the year, 
are cancer, phthisis, and heart disease. During the year 1898 there 
were 714 fatal cases of cancer, as compared with 686 in the preceding 
year, and 621 in 1896. 

For a number of years deaths from cancer have been more numerous 
among males than among females ; thus in 1894, there were 308 male and 
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208 female deaths ; in 1895, 311 male and 245 female deaths ; in 1896 
327 male and 294 female deaths; in 1897, 365 male and 321 female 
deaths ; and in 1898, 398 male and 316 female deaths. The ages of 
me 714 persons who died 3 in 1898 ranged from 2 to 96 years. Of the 

otal number, 197 were born in Australasia ; while of the remainder, 
ry had been resident in the colonies for 20 years or more; 42, between 
15 and 20 years ; 43, between 10 and 15 years; 8, between 5 and 10 
years ; 1, for 4 years; 3 for 3 years ; 1, for 2 2 years ; 1, for 1 year ; and 
4 for less than 1 year. 

It would seem that cases of cancer are increasing in New South 
Wales much faster than might be expected from the actual increase in 
population. All fatal cases have been recorded since 1856, and during 
the interval the proportion per thousand of the population has more than 
trebled. For the five years, 1856-60, the proportion was 0:14 per 
thousand, while in 1894-98 it was 0-48 per thousand. Possibly the 
more skilful diagnosis of late years, especially of internal cancer, may 
account for part of the increase ; but when every allowance has been 
made on this score, it will be found that the spread of cancer is a 
dread reality, demanding very serious attention. The following table 
shows the deaths since 18 06, with the proportion per thousand of popu- 
lation :— 








——————— — rr 


| 
| 
| | Per 1,000 Per 1,000 | Per 1,000 








Year Deaths. | of | Year. peat of || Year. | Deaths. of 
Population. | | Population. | Population. 

| | | | 

| | | | 7 
1856 | 32) O14 || 1871 127 | 0-25 1886 | 333 | 0°34 
1857 38] O13 || 1872 | 149| 0-28 || 1887 | 354| 0°35 
isss | 37| o-711 | 1873 | 159| 0-29 | 1888 | 404| 0-39 
1859 | 48 | 0-14 1874 | 156 0-28 | 1889 | | 0°37 
1860 60. O18 | 1875 | 181, 031 | 1890 | 392] 0:35 
1861 | 68| O19 | 1876 | 166 027 | 1801 | 516] 0-45 
1862 | 73; 020 | 1877 | 167 0-27 1892 | 510} 0°43 
1863 | 76} 0-20 | 1878 | 191 0-29 1893 | 489 | 0°40 
1864 | 83) 0-22 1879 | 171 0°25 1894 | 516 | 0°42 
1865 | 88] 0-22 | 1880 | 239. 0°33 1895 | — 0°44 
1866 | 105) 0-25 | 1881 | 216 0-28 1896 621 | 0-48 
1867 | 112) 026 | 18982 | 215) 0-87 || 1897 | 686 | 0°52 
1868 | 118 | 0-26 1883 | 215 | 0°26 1898 | 714} 053 
1869 | 119 | 0°25 1884 | 233) 0°26 | 
1870 | 113 | 0:23 1885 | 267; 0°29 | | 
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DEATHS FROM PHTHISIS, 


A notable decrease in the number of deaths from phthisis and other 
forms of tuberculosis has taken place since the passing of the Dairies 
Supervision Act of 1886, the Diseased Animals and Meat Act of 1892 
and the Public Health Act of 1896. Under these Acts, the Board of 
Health is empowered to supervise dairies and the production of milk, 
cream, butter, and cheese, and to prevent the sale of tuberculous meat. 
In the following table the deaths from phthisis and other forms of 
tuberculosis are shown for a period of ten years, together with their 
proportion to population :— 

| 
| 





Deaths from— 
ce | et Let 200,000 


Year. __ | Others forms | | of 

Phthisis. of Total. Population. 
| | Tuberculosis. | 
1889 1,025 | 97 | 1,122 | 105 
1890 1,029 | s6 | 41,115 | 101 
1891 1,053 10 | 41,158 | 101 
1892 | 1,018 | 112 1,130 | 96 
1893 | 1069 | 93 1,162 96 
1894 1,042 | 104 | 1,146 | 93 
18995 | 1,016 | 104 | 41,120 | 89 
1896 | 1,027 69 | «1,096 | 85 
1897 | 964 58S |s«d:z022 78 
1898 | 


a er 86 


The 1,088 deaths from phthisis which occurred during 1898 included 
669 males and 419 females, whose ages are shown in the following 


table : — 











Ne Gees | Deaths. | Age e Groups. Deaths. || ee Groupe. | Deaths. 
| ; | | | 
Under l year ........ 7 || 15 years 9 || 35 yearsand under 40, 155 
Year ssn: eee 3 | nero ar 9 || 40 .,, in | 99 
2 years ...s.ssseee ee Ge | settee 10 || 45 ,, » 50l 80 
Be eee | a | Se eee eae ene 16 || 50 ,, ff 55) «68 
Year Seen nee 1 Ue | Fis Lane ga ort aeart es cer 15 || 55 ,, 60-55 
Gee eee | re | ke |e eee ee ee 16 || 60 ,, 5 65 57 
Soe a ee ee | B60 abs 29 || 65 ,, te 70; 31 
ae aera creat eer rere i Do Wee iracetrccterier teste | 18 70 ,, . 75) 17 
109 we CA KOS ue eae oe | 30 | 75 i - 80 4 
| gee aici eer 5 Be ti ee occ sane ae | 28 =p a 85 1 
LD Mics to nersiovere ie levenicts ets 5 | 25 years and undar 30} 166 | es 
ASR ere 1 || 30 ,, 3 35} 143 | otalew tye Sls08s 
LTO, re eee creer 3 | | 
i 


The Australian climate is ce srtainly favourable to persons suffering 
from pulmonary diseases, and a considerable number of persons suffer- 
ing from phthisis visit Australia in search of relief. Many of these 
are in the last stages of the disease, and succumb after a short residence 
in the coiony. It may be said that during those years for which 
information is available, about 65 per cent. of the fatal cases of 
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consumption were those of persons whose residence in Australia had not 
exceeded five years. The figures for the year 1898 show that out of the 
1,088 persons who died from phthisis, 600 were natives of Australasia : 
and 220 were persons who had venided in the colonies for 20 years 
and upwards ; 72, for 15 years and under 20; 73, for 10 years and 
under 15; and 55, for 5 years and under 10; while 5 persons died of 
phthisis during the fifth year of their sojourn in the colonies ; 7 during 
the fourth year ; 4 during the third year; 9 during the second year ; 
and 33 during the first year ; while the length of residence of 10 persons 
was enknown. 


DeEatTHS FROM Heart DISEASE. 


Deaths from heart disease during the year 1898 numbered 1,238, 
viz.:—788 males and 450 females. Their ages are shown below :— 


















































ae 
Age Groups. Deaths. | Age Groups. | Deaths. | Age Groups. | Deaths. 
co : | }| 
eno eenaa = — — : —_—— 
Under 1 year ......... | 1D 4) PS VOGT... wweccccces | 8 | 50 years and under 55] = 108. 
TL eT: 5 16 ,, |e s6 =, » 60} 180 
ha Se ee 4 | WA ae gtt Via pioe an receris | 8 || 60 a8 “3 65| 145 
ere rey 5 RS) See ee | 4 || 65. ,, 4. 70} 142 
7 eee ree ree C78. nce. | 3 70 ,, >» 95) 105 
See en er eee a ee | 6 Hs. ys ot alee 
en ae ee | js Soe meee nae renee | 8 | 80 ‘. i 85} 42 
| a re Tee ee | 6 || 22 Seen ee eee | 8 tg ; ‘ ‘ 21 
eee aS a a | fe | meer nr eee | 4 || 90 ,, = 95 2 
Se ee ee | Pte rea tner acer | 5 Mie ee | 1 
10 pas | 4 25 years and under 30) 38 ] Day gs Case ace see 1 
Sete ay ace ie 7” 11 || 30 _,, e St] ‘i | Wetsteled .......... | I 
PO Tag. xen | 6 | 35 ,, ms 401 56. || | 
SOS eee. | 5 | 40 ,, mn 45 66 | Total ........ | 1,238 
Sa OI | 6 | 45 54 m 50| 83 Cid 


Caen ne eee ena REEIERRREgEEE ee 


The number of new arrivals among the 1,238 persons enumerated in 
the preceding table was small. Four persons died during the first year 
of residence in Australasia; 2 during the third year; 1 during the 
fourth year; and 3 during the fifth year ; 28 persons had been residing 
in the colonies from 5 to 10 years; 63 from 10 to 15 years; 61 from 15 
to 20 years ; and 637 persons 20 years and upwards. Of 12 persons the 
length of residence was not known, and 427 were natives of Australasia. 
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DISEASES OF NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


A good deal is heard from time to time of the unhappy effects which 
our increasing civilisation has upon the health of the community, and of 
the large increase of diseases of the nerves and brain. The statistics of 
deaths show quite the contrary. Apoplexy, epilepsy, and other diseases 
of the nervous system do not now show so many fatal cases as formerly 
in proportion to the population. This will readily be seen from the 
following table, which covers the whole period during which registra- 
tion has been in force :-— 


~ 











| 
Per } Per 





























Year. | Deaths. | on ae Year. ee 1,000 of || Year. | Deaths.| 1,000 of 

| | population. | | population: population, 
ha en aan et | : 1] rn : 
1856 489 208 | 1871 | 984 1:94 || 1886 1,800 | 1°86 
1857. | 792, 267 || 1872 (1,145) 217 |) 1887 | 1,675) 1°67 
1858 | 930) 2°87 || 1873 |1,180| 217 || 1888 | 1,692 | 1°63 
1859 | 868 2°56 | 1874 11,265; 2-24 | 1889 [1,671 1°57 
is60 | 884 2-58 || 1875 |1,307| 224 || 1890 | 1,594! 1-45 
1861 | 736 2-08 | 1876 |1,293; 214 | 1801 |1,691) 1-48 
1862 | 916 2°53 1877 |1,245| 1:98 1892 1,580 | 1°34 
1863 866 2°33 || 1878 (1,427 217 1893 11,836) 1°52 
1864 | 855 222 || 1879 |1,380| 2°00 1894 1,592 1-29 
1865 | 822 205 | 1880 (1,499 206 1895 1,557 1-23 
1866 | 905) 2-16 1881 (1,541! 2°01 || 1896 | 1,653) 1-28 
1867 |1,025| 2:35 1882 1,644/ 2:06 | 1897 | 1,554/ 1°19 
1868 | 1,023) 2:25 1883 | 1,594/ 1:90 | 1898 | 1,590 1°19 
is69 | 943) 2-00 | 1884 | 1,803| 2-04 | | | 
1870 | 947 193 | 1885 1,940] 209 | | 








ACCIDENTS. 


Accidental deaths are very numerous, especially in the country. The 
number registered during 1898 was 908, or 227 in the metropolis and 
681 in the country districts. The numbers for 1897 were 226 and 700 
respectively. The number of fatal accidents in the colony during each 
of the years 1891 to 1898 inclusive was as follows :— 


1891. 1892. 1893. 1894, 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 
Sydney and suburbs... 258 215 212 226 206 234 226 227 
COUNLEY =.c7e 685 726 659 638 695 901 709 681 


Total ........ 943 941 «9871 864 901 1,135 935 908 
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The remarkable increase in the number of accidents in 1896 was due 
to the abuormally large number of cases of sunstroke and heat apoplexy 
which occurred at the beginning of that year. 

In the following table a more detailed account will be found of the 
various fatal accidents during the last ten years :— 











3 , | {8 
vi 5 s Z y All cases. 

Yer, |} S/F] | Sigisl 18 1 = | 8i¢ 

E°| 3 5 g|3\2\/2/37 £ E S| M. | F. | Total. 
iss9 | 417| 15 13 101] 29, 7) 24) 4 | 204) 54) 37, 713 192, 905 
1890 | 394) 16) 9 103/17 6 21) 10 | 319) 37| 40, 770) 202, 972 
1891 | 406/15) 11! 119/13, 4 23) 5 2511 52 41, 780) 163, 943 
1892 | 405) ail 18} 103/95 2 20) 4) 254) 44) 35 734 207, 941 
1893 | 334) 23) 17| 12314 1, 34| 8 | 232\ 42! 43° 669 202 871 
1894 | 348 19] 28; 14315 2 23.3) 206 38 39 646 218 864 
1895 | 384 04 23, 15414 2 2910 176| 41 44, 707 194) 901 
1896 | 399, 17) 25, 139253 5 20, 5 | 166) 51 55) 873, 2621,135 
1897 | 421] 18 14) 159) 57) 4 19/10) 140) 37| 56 699 236 935 


1898 | 382 16) 18} 158) 46 ...| 23) 3 161) 36) 65) 668 240 908 


es | ee | ene | 
' 








Total... 3,890/194/176|1,302483 33239, 62 2,109/432/455 7,259 2,116.9,375 





The average annual rate of accidents in New South Wales during the 
ten years 1889 to 1898 has been 77 per 100,000 of the population. This, 
although much Jower than in Queensland and Western Australia, is 
higher than in the other colonies, or in. any country whose records are 
available for comparison, as will be seen from the following statement :— 


New South Wales ............ re Switzerland ......4.......... 56 
hi 1) a a 75 oo aa ee oS eee 35 
Queensland ........... ceccecee 116 Germany...... ET eee 38 
South Australia ............... 59 Sf g''. |! ehh ig ee Hee 40 
Western Australia............ 117 3 3) Sa ee re ese 27 
Se Se ee iz SSSI OEY. ors cosy es donssscessee: 23 
New Zealand .................. 73 PE a ee 33 
England and Wales ......... 56 INQP WES: Pic's} odasnes . oe cee ceccs. 47 
a Be eee 62 sf) | So 4] 
ep a 35 pi a 46 


i3 rea ee ee 33 je, Se a rr 3 


D 
a, es 22 As a ee 23 
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SUICIDES. 


The number of suicides registered in New South Wales during each 
of the last ten years, classified according to the various modes adopted 
for the taking of life, was as follows :— 


C Stab ° own- ang- | Other 
Cut, Stab, Poon Drown- Hang she 


i : All cases. 
etc. ing. ing. Modes. 


Shooting. 
Year. 


M. F. | M. F. M. F. M.| F. | M.| F. {| M. | F. M. F. | Total. 


iss9 | 25... |20| 4;18|10; 8| 5| 15! : 


3, 38. TY} 89 28) 12 
is90 19) 1 | 16) 16 | 12 |14| 5| 25) 2; 4) 2; 94) 24) 118 
is9L 36} 1/14] 16/10! 3| 2} 29} 4. 2....; 100,19; 119 
P8020 37a) be 20/11 | 8} 4| 20, 1 6, 2} 108,19); 127 


We Eee 128, 25 153 
...{ 111} 40) Jol 
2 133; 28 | 163 


28 8 |22| 8| lo 
22 | 14 |23)16) 17| 5 
25 | 10 |24; 9| 18) 4 
26 | 10 | 39/11} 26) 3 
4 
] 


— 


1893 | 42 | ... | 18 | 
1894 | 29 5 | 
1895 | 37 


- 
~ 


| 


fod omed et IND 
Noe 
> OF 

tm DOK COLD = DO ho 


1896 39 | 18 | | 7\...| 155) 27 | 182 
1897 34 26 | 22 | 13 |40)17| 20 7, 2} 149 38| 187 
1898 | 36: ... | 16 | 5 1) 129 36] 165 


23 | 18 33 12| 16| 








Total 334 7 |1S4 | 23 216 116 '214 $9201) 33 49 11 1,198279 | 1,477 


4 P|} | | | 
| | 


Suicide by hanging formerly claimed the largest number of male 
victims ; but for the ten years ended 1898 there were 334 suicides of 
males by shooting, as against 201 by hanging. Death by poisoning was 
most favoured by women, there having been 116 cases during the decade, 
while 89 females put an end to themselves by drowning. 

The following table shows the number of suicides, and the proportion 
to total deaths, for the last ten years :— 








Suicides by males. Suicides by females. Total Suicides. 
nee | Per thousand Per thousand | Dor wae 
No. | of total deaths | No. |of totaldeaths | No. | Permonsane 
of males. of females. enemas 
1889 89 | 10°24 23 3°74 sy 1°da 
1890 94 | 11°35 24 4°04 118 8°30 
1891 | 100 | 10°46 19 2°82 119 7°31 
1892 | 108 | 12°64 19 3°24 127 8°81 
1893 | 128 | 13°78 2d 3°70 153 9°55 
1894 | 111 12°74 40 | 6°20 | 151 9°95 
i395 1135 | 1548 28 | 449 | 163 | 10°93 
1896 | 155 | 16°75 27 4°10 is2 | 11°49 
1897 | 149 | 17°92 38 6°38 187 | 13°11 


1898 | 129 | 13°39 36 | 5:12 165 9°90 
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The following table shows the average annual proportion of suicides, 
at different age-groups of males and females, per million of population, 
for the twentv-eight years 1871-98 :— 





| Average of 28 
year's, 1871-98. 


Average of 10 
years, 1871-80. 


Average of 8 
years, 1891-98. 


| Average of 10 | 
years, 1881-90. 
Age Groups. 

















M. F. M. | F. M. r, M. F. 

10 years and under 15 3 4 | 2 12 4 7 | 2 

Is ,, , 20 12 8/ 30; 48| 33] 72] 27/| 48 

20. , 2 41/45, 108} 48| 133) 93] 102] 65 

| | 

25 , 30 s1| 35] 209; 61] 174| 62| 167 | 56 

30. ,, > 85.1 367 68 | 247 | 72| 287| 90| 249] 78 

a5 », 40... 273 71 | 268 71 | 415 | 158 | 324; 104 

40 ,, , 45 224 118! 326 112| 484] 74 355 99 

45, , 50../ 394; 83| 386] 87| 495| 116) 429] 97 

50, BD 409 | 86 | B57 | 149 | 606 | 77 | 539 | 106 

5B, » 60... 376} 90/ 501} 105) 640] 71 | 530| 88 
| | 

60, . 63 505 | 206! 472 | 99| 752] 279! 586) 193 

65, 1» 70 ee 650 | 95 | 657 | 109| 862; 78| 731| 94 

70 ~,, and upwards xa 349 43. 1..-621 125 | 988 222 661] 150 
tf 

All ages | 125] 33] 165) 42] 214) 957] 174} 46 











These figures show that suicide is steadily increasing both amongst 
males and females, and that for males the disposition to self-destruction 
increases with each year of life. The rate for females is only one-fourth of 
that for males, and this average has been maintained in a singular manner 
throughout the whole period over which observation extends, At no period 
of life, except during the five years 15 to 19, are females more prone to 
suicide than males, nor does age develop the tendency amongst them to 
the same extent. 
ixperience shows that conduct is largely influenced by the seasons. 
As regards suicides, this is most plainly seen amongst males, who are 
more inclined to attempt self-destruction in the first and last quarters 
of the year than in the intervening period. January, February, and 


December, the three hottest months of the year, have the largest record 
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of suicides. For the decade ended 1898 the proportion of male suicides 
during the four quarters of the year was as follows :— 


PERS GAN DCK reser era erence aes 24°63 per cent. 
REE UMEURT noone eee 74 ot) 
Ue ee 23°62 —séi, 
Pari qaerer ee 30:05 i, 


Female suicides classified by quarters for the same period show the 
highest proportion during the fourth quarter, as do the males ; but, 
contrary to expectation, the proportion of the first quarter is the lowest 
of the year, the figures being as follow :— 


{piece Cr oa la Beemer gneneceacnce oe Sousa re 20°43 per cent. 
Secomd Quarter 5..-..c....see sees) cee - oe 7d OE Yer 
SERRE UATECT eager esos arene aees v2: 5e, J 
Bourth qGAttet ns. eee ee 33°33, 


The mean rate of the whole of Australasia for the ten years ended 
1898 was 11:3, which is slightly lower than in New South Wales. In 
respect to suicide, however, all the colonies compare somewhat unfavour- 
ably with Great Britain. The following figures show the rate of deaths 
from suicide in the Australasian colonies :— 








Per 100,000 of mean 








| 
Colony. | population. 
CER STy UI Ece eee cee eee eens Seite ie ins amen oe a oeaiae 8°0 
South-Auestraligwe:- econ cocoa RnR ae ae 9°4 
INewW Zealand ses cece eens emia saint: 9°7 
Wittoriat oe ees Be es eer 10°9 
ING We SOUTH VV a leSae nee cette ae aeeetaeee 22-2 
@Muncensland yore ete ae ee ee oneness 16°1 
Western AUS Uralare cin ee eae: ys 4 id 





In comparison with those of the majority of European countries, the 
Australasian rates show to better advantage than with those of the 
United Kingdom, as will appear from the subjoined table, which gives 
the average rates over a number of years :— 





i 6 | 
Country. Per 100,000 Country. | Per 100,000 
| 











Inhabitants. || Inhabitants. 
| 

England and Wales ......... | 8 | 1 eee eee ee ee | 5 
SMoatiagel -2cses coe cee | 6 | Switzerland ........... oe 29 
TOUR we eee eer | 3 | mele ............ ey 13 
FOPMARY 2232, cca se vscoee nee 21 [Se ERORMERE 505-2 pee cosine esos | 6 

Prussia ...... Petree, | 2 S| ne | 13 

PROEMENN hoo fa Feed a cctee | 3 \ TROPMRY, 25.) iemccntatoncees) 6 

DQMOREY ooo ee | 32 | -abdemrmaarie o.oo see cones | 25 
SAMBGPEA Goss eiesee ee 16 C1 1s Sn ea ree 2 
PEGUGOIV: <2 ee eee | 1] eS es ee ae | + 
WPANCE <7. ta ceee 23 | 

| 
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INDEX OF Morrta LITY. 


lt 1s well-known that the ages of the population considerably affect 
the death-rate of a country ; and in order to have a comparison of the 
mortality of the principal countries of the world on a uniform age 
basis, the International Statistical Institute, in its 1895 session, held at 
Berne, decided to recommend the adoption of the population of Sweden, 
in five age-groups, as ascertained at the census of 1890, as the standard 
population by which the index of mortality should be calculated. 
Applying the coefficient of mortality in each age-group in New South 
Waies to the age-constitution of the standard population, the index of 
mortality for the colony during the last ten years is found to be as 
follows :— 








Year. | Index of Mortality. | Death-rate. 

| EERE ooo ee 

| perthousand. | _ per thousand. 
1889 | biae | 13°87 
1890 16°51 : 12°90 
1891 | 18°68 | 14°24 
1892 | 15°65 | 12°20 
1893 | 16°71 | 13°24 
1894 | 16°32 | 12:96 
1895 | 15°69 | 11°79 
ie 16-45 | 12°30 
1897 | 14°97 | 10°88 


1898 | 17°03 | 12°48 
| 











For purposes of comparison, the index of mortality has been cal- 
culated for each of the seven colonies of Australasia during the five years 
ended 1898, and the figures are set down below. How greatly the age- 
constitution of the population determines the annual mortality of a 
country may be seen from the table, which shows that in 1898 the index 
of mortality in Australasia ranged from 19-55 per thousand in Victoria 
to 14:94 per thousand in New Zealand, while for the same year the 
death-rate ranged from 16°46 in Western Australia to 9:84 per thousand 
of population in New Zealand. 

It is necessary to point out, in connection with the calculations of 
the indices of mortality, that the age-constitution of the population of 
each of the colonies during each of the five years taken has been assumed 
to be that which existed at the census in 1891. It is apparent that the 
composition of the populations of some of the colonies has changed 
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since that date; but no data are available upon which a reliable esti- 
mate of the conditions at the present time can be based. 




















Colony. 1304. | 1895. | 1896. | - 1897. 1898. 
New South Wales ... | 16°32 15°69 16°45 14°97 17°05 
ViAGRPIG Foray, cocaine 15°96 16°39 16°48 16°00 | 19°55 
Queensland............... 16°29 15°21 16°73 16°11 | 19°07 
South Australia......... 14°61 14°36 14°44 14°55 | 16°35 
Western Australia ...| 16°65 18°86 17°48 | 18°47 | 17°05 
LASMANIA 9s. 2- 2.5. ee | 14°74 | 13°40 13°89 13°66 | 15°86 
New Zealand ............ | 14°44 13°98 13°01 13°53 | 14°94 


Australasia...| 15°68 15°49 aera | 15:17 | 17°42 


BURIALS. 


Cemeteries in New South Wales are in some cases church property ; 
in other cases they belong to municipal corporations ; and in other cases 
again they are Government property administered by trustees, partly 
appointed and partly elected. A few cemeteries in outlying parts of 
the colony are in the hands of private owners. In the metropolitan 
area the first three kinds of ownership are all represented. The necro- 
polis at Rookwood and the cemetery at Sutherland are Government 
property managed by trustees ; while amongst a number of others, the 
Waverley and Long Bay cemeteries belong to the Waverley and Rand- 
wick municipalities respectively ; and the St. Thomas’s, North Sydney ; 
Watson’s Bay, St. Peters, Petersham, and Randwick cemeteries are 
church property. Burial fees at Re ok wood range from 12s. 6d. to £1 10s., 
and at Waverley from £1 17s. 6d. to £2 7s. 6d., for the great majority of 
funerals ; in exceptional cases, however, they may, according to situation. 
and area required, amount to £10 10s. or more. The average price of 
funerals in the metropolitan area may be stated to be as follows :—For 
coffin and hearse, first class, £10; second class, £7 ; third class, £4 ; anc 
for coaches, from £1 5s. to £1 10s. each, according to distance to be 
travelled ; total cost—first class, £15 ; second class, £10 10s. ; third 
class, £7 10s. It is impossible to establish any average for country 
funerals ; for while in some of the larger country towns undertakers are 
to be found, in the majority of country places actual funeral expenses 
need hardly be incurred except in the shape of burial fees. 


SICKNESS AND INFIRMITY. 


Closely allied to the consideration of the rate of mortality is that of 
the rate of sickness; but it must be borne in mind that the latter is by 
no means directly proportioned to the former. At different periods of 
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life mankind is exposed to different classes of disease, some virulent 
and of brief duration, others protracted in duration yet less fatal in 
their effects. Within a few months after their entrance into the world 
the majority of the infants prematurely born or of weak or imperfect 
organisation are removed by death, and others succumb to such causes 
as “overlaying,” improper feeding — commonly termed ‘want of 
breast milk”—and “infanticide.” During the next few years of life 
children are especially subject to such diseases as convulsions (sympto- 
matic of undeveloped causes of sickness), measles, whooping-cough, 
scarlet fever, and diphtheria, from which the survivors generally enjoy 
an immunity during the remainder of their life. Later on in the 
progress of years, during a period ranging from puberty to the change 
of life, many become victims to consumption, often after a wearisome 
and lingering resistance ; while after entering into active life they are 
exposed to the risk of accidents, more or less imminent according to the 
occupation adopted, and resulting it may be in immediate death or in a 
more or less permanent sickness or disablement ; and during this period 
the females, if not, as a rule, so exposed to external dangers, suffer 
frequent loss from the risks of childbirth. During the later portion of 
this period and the years succeeding it, many are removed by diseases 
from some of which they may have been secretly or unwittingly suffer- 
ing for years; and the deaths from heart disease, liver diseases, and 
cancer are very numerous, the last-named becoming more widespread in 
New South Wales and more prevalent among men than among women. 
And last of all comes that oft-time protracted “chronic illness” 
generally termed “old age,” when people are for the most part unable 
to work for the means of subsistence, and are therefore dependent on 
the provision they have made in the past or on the good will of others. 
Although in a medical sense sickness may only be used to denote that 
state of the body which requires the administration of medicine or the 
attendance and services of a medical practitioner, yet in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term it is employed to denote inability to follow one’s 
usual occupation in life from whatever cause it may arise. Thus a sore 
thumb might be “sickness” in the case of a compositor or a bricklayer, 
but not in the case of his foreman or employer. 

In accordance with the decision of the Conference of Statisticians, an 
inquiry was inserted in the Census schedule with the intention of 
eliciting information as to the number of persons sufiering from sickness 
or infirmity. It was not expected that the inquiry would be on all 
points successful ; indeed, it was recognised that the term sickness is 
itself vague ; but it is probable that the inquiry was understood to refer 
to inability to follow ordinary occupations, or, where there was no occu- 
pation, then bed-fast sickness was understood. Judging from the infor- 
mation gathered from other sources, it is believed that the particulars 
obtained were substantially accurate, except perhaps in regard to epilepsy 
and idiocy. In the case of persons suffering from the neuroses last 
mentioned, it is quite possible that there was some reluctance on the 
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part of those filling up the schedule, especially where the persons con- 
cerned were their offspring, to record either infirmity except when its 
presence was too plain to be overlooked. 

Assuming the results of the census of 1891 to be indicative of the 
general condition of the population of the colony, and excluding the 
aborigines, it would appear that something like 2 per cent. of the 
people constantly suffer from some form of infirmity arising either from 
disease or from disablement of a more or less permanent character. 
The following table shows the number and the proportion per 1,000 
suffering from each cause :— 





| Total number. Per thousand. 



































Sickness or Infirmity. a aa a | ae 
Males. | Females. | Total. | Males. | Females. Total. 
Total cases of Infirmity ...... | 13,926 | 8,325 | 22,251 (23°11 16°14 19°88 
== acm sss a NE enna SN (a 
Sickness— | | 
Paralysise crt | 530 321 851 | 0-89) 0°62 0°77 
Epilepsy ........-.- Hees: | 209 130 339 | 0°35 | >) 0°31 
TEGBLOSY 27 oe eee | Hoy Reese 15 | 0-01 | oe : 0°00 
Other’ and undefined ...... 5,732 4,385 | 10,117 | 9:55; 851 9°06 
Pa eas ec ee ee 
Total Sickness ............ | 6,486 | 4,836 | 11,322 10:80 9°38 | 10°14 
Other Infirmities— | | 
Accident) ame seeer sss | 1,248; «211 | 1,459 | 2°09; 0-41 | 1°31 
Deaf and Dumb ........... | 210} 178} 383) 0-35) 0-34 | 0°34 
Dumb only .......... se 3 6 9 0-01) 001 | 0-01 
Brealrouby oe cent ae | 780} 568} 1,348) 1:30; 110} 121 
ce ae ee eee | 416] 325| 741 | 0°69) 063 | 0°66 
Tnsane sieseccsseeseeeceeceen | 1,926 | 1,203) 3129) 312) 2°83 2°75 
BMD 5c cis rapvcininelace oe ‘164 122 286 0:27) 024 | 025 
Cigppbed cok cs nn | 1,182; 593] 1,775, 1°97) 115; 1°59 
Lost a Limb ...........000. | 566; 69 635 | 0-94) O13 | 0°57 
Lost Sight of an Eye....... 945 219 | 1,164 157) 042 1-05 
| \ 





A separate classification of the Chinese was made, but no special 
features were disclosed except that 9 out of the 15 lepers were of this 
nationality. There was also one Javanese leper. The number of 
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Chinese insane was 73—a much larger figure than their proportion of 
the community warranted ; but in this the Chinese were not singular, as 
several other nationalities had a like undue proportion. 

By virtue of the Leprosy Act of 1890, the Board of Health is 
empowered to detain and isolate persons suffering from leprosy. In 
1891 there were lepers in all the colonies of Australasia except Tas- 
mania, and in all the cases then known to the health authorities the 
afilicted were of the male sex. The number of lepers in each colony at 
that time, and the nationalities to which they belonged, were as set out 
in the appended table :— 


| 


| 
| 
' 


























Nationality. 
{ | | { 
Colony. ee | oo 3 | | | 
} a ce | oe PF 3 | rs} 
I a ss | | OG | 5 S 44 
d ee | o9@ | @o |} 2 | B | | 
a  O0 of | 2s } Y | Ss 1 fa sg 
= 2s oS | Saw -| ce apereee re 1 OS 
= 5° | a ce = 3 os Cc 
a | 43 = an Oe tse oO | & 
2 —— 2) aoe ier Deas fh ee: FCN Bee 
| | | 
| | | 
aa ~~ we ~ | od 
New South Wales. 5 | ; | 9 1 15 
; : 
Victoria <......6écc i ee 2 a 
Queensland ......... J ead NG Fakes: (alee 3 3 eas 1 29 
South Australia...) ... |... as eee Pua ha een ae peer vie pSer 
Western Australia fee srs ae | | ] 
New Zealand ...... aan: at ep 24 Prite | 4 
| | | | | 
Tetabs).5.2 8 l 4 *, ois kik Ss ae ] 1 36 
| 





On the Ist January, 1899, there were 14 persons—l1 males and 3 
females—in the leper lazaret at Little Bay, New South Wales. This 
number was an increase of one over that at the beginning of 1898. 
There has been a large decrease in the number of lepers since 1896 (at 
the beginning of which year there were 37) due to the fact that in 
accordance with arrangements made by the Government of this Colony, 
19 Chinese, on 14th August, 1896, were returned to China, and on 
17th July, 1897, the only two Chinese remaining were also returned. 
The inmates at the beginning of 1899 belonged to the following 
nationalities :—New South Wales, 8; United States, 1; India, 1; 
Java, 1; Fiji, 1; Tanna, 1; and China, 1. 

During the Census year there were 943 deaths due to accidents, 
780 being of males and 163 of females. On the day of enumeration, 
1,248 males and 211 females were recorded as suffering from accidents 
of such a nature as to require special attention. 
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The blind numbered 416 males and 325 females, of whom 657 were 
adults and 84 under 21 years of age. Of these, 32 adults were employed 
or connected with the Industrial Blind Institution at Sydney, and 20 
children were in other public institutions. 

By crippled were understood such persons as through illness and 
accident had lost the complete or partial use of one or more than one 
limb without being entirely deprived of the member itself. The term is 
not too happy, seeing that a majority of the persons afflicted were not 
disabled from following occupations of gain. 

The deaf and dumb comprised 162 adults, and 221 children and others 
under 21 years; of these, 57 were inmates of the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution at Sydney. There were 780 males and 568 females returned 
as being deaf but not dumb. Deafness, as defined in the Census schedule, 
was intended to mean total infirmity ; the inquiry, however, was possibly 
misunderstood by some, and cases of infirmity of hearing short of 
total deafness were recorded, but the figures viewed in ages give no clue 
to what was really understood. There were 127 persons under 21 years 
returned as deaf, and 1,221 above that age. The persons returned as 
dumb but not deaf were only 9 in number, 3 of whom were males, and 
6 females. 

The epileptics whose infirmity was noted on the schedule were 209 
males and 130 females. They probably comprised only those who were 
actually suffering on the day of the Census—the persons with an epileptic 
taint were doubtless much more numerous. 

As already pointed out, there is reason to believe that the number of 
persons returned as idiotic understates the truth, seeing that only 118 
under 21 and 168 over that age were so returned. Perhaps only the 
aggressively idiotic were recorded on the Census papers, for truly 
between the drivelling idiot and the confessedly sane there are many 
grades of idiocy not likely to be acknowledged as such. 


DURATION OF SICKNESS. 


No doubt accurate returns could be obtained from public institutions 
as to the duration after admission and the result of all cases which have 
undergone treatment in them, but they would not be correct enou oh for 
general use. Many of the cases of sickness might have existed for some 
time before the patient applied for relief, and, what is of still greater 
importance, as a rule only those whose condition is deemed critical are 
conveyed to a hospital, whilst what is required to make the statistics of 
any public utility is that we should obtain the average duration of 
“ sickness,” that is, of inability to work at the usual trade or business at 
each period of life. 

Up to the present time no statistics relating to the average duration 
of fatal sickness have been compiled, although in most cases valuable 
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information might be obtained from the registration of deaths. So 
far, however, as relates to the duration of general sickness, some 
important material was compiled by the late Secretary to the 
Manchester Unity of the Independent Order of Oddfellows in New 
South Wales concerning the mortality and sickness among _ its 
members. From this information has been prepared the following 
table, in which a comparison is made between the experience of 
that extensive Order in England and in New South Wales with 
regard to the average sickness per annum to each person, the annua! 
mortality per cent., and the number of days’ sickness to each death, at 
various age groups :— 


England. New South Wales. 








Bid eeks of | 











NE siamo por| Mare | geteset silken per) Movtlty | Days ot, 

"per annum, | Pe annum. | 1Death, | cme "per annum, le 1 Death. 

| | | ne eee ae meee SmI none | 5 SOE 

a ee OS ee ee 
21-25 | O74 | 0-667 791 | 0-401 | 0293 | 958 
26-30 | 0-827 | 0-764 758 | 0512 | 0-455 | 788 
31-35 | 0954 | 0-864 173 | 0620 | O75 | 765 
36-40 | 1-100 1-046 736 | 08298 0667 | 316 
41-45 1°348 1-257 751 | 1-181 | 0988 | 837 
46-50 | 1-776 | 1-545 805 | 1583 | 1-087 | 1,020 
51-55 | 2-406 | 2-085 S28 1-949 | 1-638 | 833 
56-60 | 3-441 | 2-769 S67 3-299 | 2278 | 1,014 
61-65  5°306 3-989 931 | 6-616 | 3605 | 2,24) 
66-70 | 8-399 5638 1,043 | 6949 | 6-019 | 808 
71-75 | 13-092 | 8-560 1,071 | 15164 | 8-850 | 1,200 
76-80 18-307 *| 12-204 1,050 | 14-860 

| | 
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From the above it will be seen that both the mortality experience 
of the colony and the sickness appear to be lower than in England ; 
but the data for New South Wales in regard to sickness are not yet 
sufficient to enable any confident deduction to be drawn from ihe 
tabulated results. 
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EXPECTATION OF LIFE. 


It is a matter of very common remark that nothing is more uncertain 
than the length of life which an individual may enjoy, and nothing 
more certain than the duration of lives taken in the aggregate. A 
life-table professes to give the number of persons out of a given 
number—usually 100,000—who may be expected to survive at the end 
of each year, commencing with birth or year 0, until the last has been 
counted out. As a complement to this, it shows the number who 
may be expected to die in the course of a year, and the mean after-life- 
time of persons at each completed year of life. This last is what is 
usually called the expectation of life, and is so called in the life-tables 
which will be found annexed. 

The data required for a life-table are the number of persons living, as 
ascertained by an exact enumeration of the people, and the number of 
deaths recorded at each year of age. Experience, however, shows that 
neither in the case of one set of facts nor in the other is absolute 
exactitude attainable ; for, without regarding those who deliberately 
misstate their age at the time of the Census, there are always some, and 
by no means a few, who either do not know the year of their birth, or 
in the Census paper return themselves as at the nearest decennial age. 
Thus it is the universal experience of those who have compiled a popula- 
tion census to find that the number of persons at age 40, for example, 
largely exceeds that at 38, 39, 41, or 42, and similarly with 50 and other 
decennial ages. There is also a tendency, although not to such a marked 
extent, for persons near the quinquennial ages, if they may so be termed, 
viz., 35, 45, 99, ete., to return themselves as at these ages and not at their 
true age. The ages of persons dying are stated with more exactitude, 
although there is a tendency for the ages to group themselves round 
the decennial figures. It is necessary in a life-table to make allowance 
for the bias or personal equation which the statements of ages exhibit, 
otherwise the expectation of life when plotted to a scale would exhibit 
a series of angular points, instead of the rather graceful curves which 
the diagram should show. Dr. Farr, to whose labours the world owes the 
first English life-table, adopted a system of adjustment which effectualHy 
smoothed off the angular points to which allusion has been made ; 
but it is now recognised that this smoothing process was too effectual, 
and the variations from uniformity at certain ages, arising from change of 
life, from the effects of climate and environment, or from emigration, 
are altogether lost. Since the compilation of the fourth or last English 
life-table by Dr. Ogle, the question of adjustment has been very fully 
discussed, and the method used by Mr. W. 8. B. Woolhouse, in adjusting 
the graduation of the tables of mortality adopted by the Institute of 
Actuaries, has met with general approval; and it is the system of 
Woolhouse that has been used in calculating the mortality on which the 
following tables are based. 


2 § 
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The ages assumed were those ascertained at the Census taken on the 
5th April, 1891, and the deaths those registered as occurring during the 
twelve months preceding and the twelve months following the day of 
the Census. The number of persons dealt with was 1,123,954, being 
the population of the colony, less the aborigines; and the number of 
deaths in the two years, 30,504. It may be well to note at this stage 
that the death-rate of 1891 was very considerably augmented by the 
influenza epidemic, an abnormal proportion of deaths occurring amongst 
aged persons, especially females. This is a circumstance which should 
be taken into account in comparing life-tables hereafter compiled with 
‘the one now presented. 


The necessity for exact data in calculating life contingencies brought 
into existence the first life-table ; but there are uses to which it may be 
put that are entirely apart from the requirements of the actuary. If 
the progress of medicine, viewed as the art of prolonging life, is to 
be measured, the only gauge which can be applied is the life-table ; 
and it is held to be very positive evidence of the improved condition 
of the people that in the forty years that elapsed between the compi- 
lation of Dr. Farr’s first table of the expectation of life and of that by 
Dr. Ogle, there was an improvement of 1} years in the expectation at 
birth. 


It is impossible to compare the expectation of life now ascer- 
tained for New South Wales with that of past years, as this is the 
first time that the expectation has been ascertained ; but a few com- 
parisons with Dr. Ogle’s table for England may not be without 
interest. First, however, it may be well to allude to several material 
points which should be kept in view in dealing with the New South 
Wales table. 


The population of the colony is composed of two-thirds of native 
born and one-third of British or foreign parentage ; and of the persons 
over 16 years of age, about one half belong to the latter category. The 
average length of time which the non-Australian-born have spent in the 
colony Gansot of course, be determined: but it must be abundantly 
plain that there is a ve ry large number of persons in New South Wales 
whose past ‘life has been very little influenced by Australian con- 
ditions. Thus the mortality experience which the tables show is 
in reality of two kinds. The earlier ages are practically purely 
Australian, whilst the later ages are partly Australian and partly 
British and foreign, the latter element getting stronger as the ages 
advance. ‘Therefore, though the expectation here given is correct as 
regards the population as at present constituted, it might not be so if 
the Australian-born element predominated so largely at every age as it 
does at the earlier periods. No attempt is made to differentiate the 
two elements of population, with the view of discovering whether it is 
true, aS is sometimes assumed, that the conditions in Australia are 
favourable for early and middle life, but not for old age, or whether the 
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very marked superiority of the Australian over the European death- 
rate for early ages is maintained throughout all the ages. The data by 
means of which such could be done are lacking. It may here be 
sufficient to say that there is evidence to show that the admixture of 
non-Australian-born has not improved the expectation of life at the ages 
where their presence is of importance. 


An inspection of the following tables will show that the expectation of 
life, according to the New South Wales life-table, is greater for males for 
every year up to 84 than under the English life-table of Dr. Ogle. At 
birth (age 0 of the table), the difference in the expectation is 81 years, 
at © years of age, 4:03; at 10 years, 3:29 years ; at 30, 2-2 years ; and 
at 60 years, 0-46. For females up to 64 years much the same results 
are shown. Thus, at age 0 the New South Wales expectation exceeds 
the English by 8-28 years; at 5 years, by 4°34; at 10 years, by 3°63 ; at 
30 years, by 2 years; and at 60, by 0:27 years. At the ages above 
64 the expectation for females is higher in the English table than 
in that of New South Wales. It must not be supposed, however, 
that this means that the superiority of the ages below 84 for males 
and 64 for females is lost after those years are attained. Such is not 
the case. It is true that, compared with the population, there are more 
deaths in New South Wales at the ages above those quoted than there are 
in England, but it is also true that a larger proportion is then surviving 
in New South Wales than in England. Thus out of 100,000 males 
born in New South Wales, 5,920 will survive until 84, whereas in 
England the number is only 3,813. Similarly, at age 90 the survivors 
in New South Wales would be 1,156, whereas in England they would 
number 802 only. The figures in regard to females show much the 
same proportions. Out of 100,000 females born in New South Wales, 
48,725 would survive till 64, against 37,049 in England ; 37,570 
would live till 70 years of age, against 27,723 in England; at age 
80 the numbers would be 13,657 and 10,894 ; and at age 90, 1,630 and 
1,423 respectively. 


If a comparison be made with the English life table of Dr. F arr, it 
will be found that in each instance the expectation for females exceeds 
that for males, varying in the case of New South Wales from 3°3 at 
age 0 to 2:5 years at 10 years, the difference gradually becoming less and 
less as the ages increase, until the expectation becomes almost the same 
for each sex. Neither of the English life tables, as computed by Dr. Farr 
and Dr. Ogle, nor that computed by the author for New South Wales, 
shows that the expectation of life of women of the reproductive age, say 
15 to 45 years, falls nearer to that of males than at other ages. What- 
ever may be the risks attendant on child-bearing, it seems they do not 
affect the death-rate of females more largely than accidents or other 
risks to which males are liable at the same ages affect that of males. 


The following are the tables of the expectation of life for New South 
Wales :— 



































30 9930151 0069849 34°30 | 








Expectation of Life—Males. ee 
fx 
| | | | | | 
Expectation Expectation | Average | | Expectation | Expectation | Average || Expectation | Expectation | Average 
Age. of of duration || Age. of of | duration || Age. | of of duration 
living a year. | dying in a year.| of life. living a year. dying ina year.| of life. | | living a year. | dying in a year. | of life. 
| 
| | 
0 | "8722600 "1277400 49°60 81 "9928036 *007 1964 33°54 61 | "9650778 | 0349222 | 13°02 
oat ‘9719879 0280121 55°78 32 "9926016 | 0073984 32°77 62 ‘9617963 0382037 | 12°47 
2 ‘9873909 | 0126091 56°37 33 "9922719 ‘0077281 | 32°02 63 "9581808 “0418192 11°95 
3 "9920202 | ‘0079798 56°09 || 34 “9919489 ‘0080511 — 31°26 64 ‘9544581 0455419 11°45 
4 "99350904 “0064906 55°54 35 "9915767 0084233 30°51 65 "9511891 | *0488109 10°97 = 
5 "9940600 | “0059391 54°90 36 ‘99109738 "0089027 29°76 66 "94911380 “0508870 10°51 hn 
6 "9954520 “0045480 54°22 87 9906768 "00982382 29°03 67 "9469494 "0530506 10°04 S 
7 “9965826 | ‘00384174 53°41 38 “9903885 ‘0096115 28°30 68 | "9446631 *0553369 9°58 be 
8 ‘9974189 “0025811 52°65 39 ‘9900638 0099362 27°57 69 "9419265 "0580735 9°11 SS 
9 ‘9979421 *0020579 51°78 40 “9896719 0108281 26°84 |; 70 9377764 | 0622236 8°64 wR 
10 ‘9981725 ‘0018275 50°89 || 41 ‘9892689 “0107311 26°11 || 71 "9317183 ‘0682817 8°22 ae 
11 “9980949 ‘0019051 49°98 42 ‘9887049 0112951 25°39 72 "9244133 | 97 55867 7°75 — 
12 “9979674 | 0020326 49°08 || 43 ‘9879420 "0120580 24°65 73 “91690538 ‘0830947 7°34 ez 
13 ‘9977893 0022107 48°18 44 "9872296 “0127704 23°97 |; 74 "9089223 0910777 6°96 wR 
14 "9975604 "0024396 47°28 45 ‘9866157 01338438 23°27 | 75 ‘9014884 “0985116 6°51 a 
15 “9972301 “0027699 46°40 46 “9861989 “0188011 22°58 || 76 8948647 "10513538 6°27 OQ 
16 "9970221 | "0029779 45°52 47 "9858149 "0141851 21°89 77 “8889300 *1110700 595 TR 
17 9965866 “00841384 44°66 48 ‘9853850 "0146150 21°20 | 78 "8824101 *1175899 | 5°63 7 
18 ‘9961593 ‘0038407 43°81 49 "9848244 °0151756 20°51 79 *8757080 "1242920 5°32 
19 "9957653 *0042347 42°98 || 60 ‘9838093 | “0161907 19°82 | 80 *8690262 "1309738 5°00 
20 "9954553 0045447 42°16 51 "9821404 0178596 19°13 || 81 8607608 "1392392 4°68 
21 "9951667 | "0048333 41°35 52 "9804566 0195434 18°47 32 "8501261 *1498739 4°36 
22 “9949639 0050361 40°54 53 "9789641 0210359 17°83 83 *8362763 | 1637237 4°04 
23 ‘9947709 "0052291 39°75 54 ‘9771110 ‘0228890 17°20 || 84 *8197635 "1802365 37s 
24 9945402 "0054508 38°95 55 ‘9758044 0241956 16°58 85 *7995055 *2004945 | 3°44 
25 "9942850 “0057150 88°16 56 "9752044 0247956 15°99 || 86 *7750000 *2250000 3°18 
26 “9940897 0059103 87°38 57 "9740342 "0259658 15°39 87 *7485866 | "2514134 2°96 
27 99387435 "0062565 36°60 58 "9724615 0275385 14°79 88 "7281208 *2718792 2°79 
28 ‘9934788 "0065212 35°83 59 “9709995 0290005 14°19 |) 8&9 °7053081 "2946919 2°64 
29 "9982225 “0067775 35°06 60 “9686662 0313338 13°60 || 90 “6842561 *31574389 2°54 
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Expectation 
of 
living a year. 


*8888400 
°0721210 
‘9894336 
‘9927596 
99546381 
‘9948987 
*9950748 
*9965210 
‘9976725 
"9985209 
‘9989402 
“9987100 
“9984790 
"0982349 
“‘Y9TIGS3 
“9976942 
‘9973969 
‘9970853 
*9967587 
‘9965028 
9963181 
‘9961315 
‘9958683 
"9956269 
"9952823 
"9949456 
9945535 
‘9943458 
"9941092 
*9939071 
"9937017 


? 





Expectation 
of 
dying in a year. 


"1111600 
‘0278790 
0105664 
0072404 
"0045369 
0051013 
“0049252 
0034790 
0023275 
0014791 
"0010598 
0012900 
"0015210 
0017651 
0020347 
0023058 
"0026031 
0029147 
0032413 
0034972 
*0036819 
0038685 
0041817 
0043731 
*0047177 
“0050544 

0054465 

C056542 
*0058908 
*0060.929 
0962983 


Average || 


duration || Age. 


of life. 


52°90 
58°45 
59°11 
58°74 
58°16 
57°42 
56°71 
55°99 
55°19 
54°11 
53°39 
52°45 
51°52 
50°60 
49°68 
48°78 
47°90 
47°02 
46°16 
45°30 
44°46 
43°62 
42°79 
41°97 
41°15 
40°54 
39°54 
38°76 
37°98 
37°20 
36°42 














Expectation of Life—Hemales. 


ST 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 


56 


59 
60 


Expectation 
of 
living a year. 


9934405 
*9930435 
*9925462 
*9921147 
‘9917070 
9913404 
"9911013 
9910626 
“9908016 
“9905482 
*9903673 
‘9901798 
‘9897077 
9897463 
“9896694 
"9895765 
"9892714 
9892917 
9887459 
9882762 
"9875086 
‘9870483 
“9859112 
"9847452 
"9834462 
9820026 
9801426 
9790564 
"9773721 
"9755284 


ixpectation 
of 
dying in a year. 








0065595 
‘0069565 
"0074538 
‘0078853 
“0082930 
“0086596 
“0088987 
"0089374 
“0091984 
"0094518 
0096327 
0098202 
0102923 
0102537 
‘0103306 
"0104235 
0107286 
‘0107083 
0112541 
0117238 
0124914 
°0129517 
‘0140888 
*0152548 
0165538 
0179974 
0198574 
0209436 
0226279 
0244716 


Average 
/ duration 
of life. 





85°65 
34°88 
34°12 
33°38 
32°64 
31°91 
31°18 
30°46 
29°73 
29°00 
28°27 
27°54 
26°81 
26°08 
25°34 
24°60 
23°86 
23°11 
22°36 
21°61 
20°86 
20°11 
19°37 
18°64 
17°92 
17°21 
16 52 
15°85 
15°17 
14°51 





| Age. 








71 


73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
37 
88 
89 
90 


| 


——— 


Expectation | Expectation | Average 


of | of duration 
living a year. | dying ina year.| of life. 
| 
9736931 0263069 13°86 
‘9713613 *0286387 13°23 
"9680335 "0319665 12°60 
"9656029 0343971 12°00 
9625497 08745038 11°41 
9594806 0405194 10°83 
"9564807 04351938 10°27 
9532494 0467506 9°72 
9483063 ‘0516937 9°17 
9427203 0572797 8°64 
"9355413 0644587 | $813 
"9275389 0724611 7°66 
"9171927 "0828073 7°24 
*9076235 "0923765 6°83 
"8984561 "1015439 6°47 
‘8893288 1106712 6°15 
"8803992 "1196008 5 ‘85 
*8748750 "1251250 5°57 
8673315 "1326685 5°30 
8600718 1399282 5°04 
"8536523 "1463477 4°78 
"8446195 *1553805 4°51 
*8348370 *1656630 4°24 
*8262100 "1737900 3°99 
*8117506 "1882404 3°72 
‘7953155 *2046845 3°47 
‘7795171 *2204829 3°24 
*75901 97 *24098038 3°00 
*7309417 *26905838 2°80 
*6650307 3349693 2°64 
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The calculation was extended to 100 years, but it was deemed advisable 
to cut the table short at 90 years, as the number of persons over that 
age was altogether too small to afford sufficient experience on which to 
found a Life Table. As a matter of curiosity, it may be mentioned that 
the expectation of life at ages over 90 was as follows :-— 

















Living out of 100,000 born. Expectation of lif in years. 
Ace, eau ani ane ee) ee 
Males. | Females. Males. Females. 
- | 
91...) 761 1,084 248 | 272 
92...) 529 767 241 | 264 
93...) 361 531 2:36 | 2°59 
94 ...| 242 367 2°27 | 2°52 
O05. 163 250 2°16 2°47 
96...) 106 169 1-96 2°42 
of. 67 113 | 1°68 2°37 
98 ... 42 16 | 887 2:31 
99... 6 | 49 | 0°80 2-28 
100 ... ae 31 0°16 2°31 
| | 








In addition to the expectation of life in New South Wales, in the 
following table will be found a column showing the H.M. (healthy 
male) table of the Australian Mutual Provident Society. The cor- 
responding figures of Dr. Ogle’s English Life Table are also given, by 
way of comparison. And while the after-lifetime at each age in the 
H.M. table of the A.M.P. Society is higher than that for the colony, the 
gradation is much the same in each calculation. That one should give an 
estimate of greater longevity at the different ages than the other is but 
natural; for in computing the table for the whole colony, the total 
numbers of persons living and dying at each period of life are taken into 
consideration, whereas in the case of the A.M.P. table, only selected 
lives, or such as would be accepted by an insurance society, form the 
basis of computation. Looking at the two tables, therefore, in their 
true light, the one is, as it stands, more an index of the correctness of 
the other than it would be if the figures in both were identical. Dr. 
Farr calls the Life Table a biometer, and speaks of it as of equal import- 
ance, in all inquiries connected with human life or sanitary improve- 
ments, with the barometer or thermometer and similar instruments 
employed in physical research, and as being also the keystone or pivot 
on which the whole science of life assurance hinges. For even suppos- 
ing that an insurance society had empirical! > arrived at an equitable 
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rate of premium for assuring lives, the Mortality or Life Table is still 
required in order to ascertain the value of such premiums for a pros- 
pective term of years, as against the value of the sums assured thereby, 
so that a statement of assets and liabilities may be periodically pre- 
pared. Without such knowledge a division of “ profits” would be 
impossible. In fact, the Life Table is absolutely essential for the 
“solution of all questions depending on the duration of human life” :— 

















New South Wales. England. (Dr. Ogle.) 
poe | H.M. 

; Males. Females. | cai Males. Females. 

Birth ......... | 49°6 529 | oes | 41:4 44°6 
5 years ...... | 54°99 | B74 | cee | 509 53°1 
10 Seeweoe | 50°9 SS:4 ce ercetes | 476 49°S 
1553 eee) 4b 45:8 oil sees. 43-4 | 45°6 
aes | 422 | 445 |, 460 | 394 | 417 
Df oe ee 38-2 | 40°38 418 | 35:7 | 38-0 
SOUS n le rS4:3 hl aeSb4 375 =| «B21 | 844 
35 eee 305 | 326 334 | 286 | 30-9 
40 ,, ....{| 26:8 | 29-0 29:3 | 25:3 | -97°5 
15 ee | 93-3 | 253 4 | 221 | 241 
Oa ' 39-8 | 21-6 22% | 189 | 20-7 
Somer eee dG Orn meal To i399 | 160 | 17:3 
G0 136 | 145 15:2 13 14:2 
Ge ay haben no | 114 12-0 106 | 114 
TOP 86 | 86 9-6 s3 | 9:0 
[5a ee 65 | 65 71 6:3 6:9 
SO eee 50 | 50 48 | 4 52 
S50 ee 3°4 3°7 34 | 36 | 3°9 
G0 ae ee 2°5 2-6 2-4 27 2-9 


VACCINATION. 


Vaccination is not compulsory in New South Wales, and is resorted 
to chiefly in times of scare, when an epidemic of small-pox is thought 
to be imminent. It is easy to discover from the returns of the Govern- 
ment vaccinators the years when the community was threatened by the 
disease, as at such times the number of persons submitting themselves to 
vaccination largely increased. The number returned does not include 
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those treated by private medical officers, by whom a large number of persons 
are vaccinated. The following figures show the number of persons 
vaccinated by Government Medical Officers since the year 1879 :-— 





| | 
| 














7 
Sydney | | Sydney | 
Year. and | Country. | Total. || Year. and | Country. Total. 
Suburbs. | | Suburbs. 
| | ; 
1879 657 | 4,981 5,638 | 1889 | 728 1,676 | 2,404 
1880 460 | 4,699 | 5,159 || 1890 | 958 | 1,239 | 2,197 
SS] 8,738 | 52,501 | 61,239 || 1891 | 531 | 1,036 | 1,567 
1882 | 380 1,869 | 2,249 | 1892 | 1,326 | 2,688 | 4,014 
1883 | 296 600 896 1893 | 838 | 1,709 2,547 
1884 630 | 6,569 7,199 1894 15 1,942 1,957 
1885 346 | 1,884 | 2,230 1895 72 | 2,360 2 432 
1886 | 452 | 1,311 | 1,763 1896 78 | 867 945 
1887 |. 1,031 | 2,199 | 3,230 1897 6 239 .| 245 





1888 | 1,091 | 1,095 | 2,186 || 1898 43 | 549 592 


_———_ —=— — 








The number and ages of persons vaccinated by the Government 
Medical Officers during 1898 will be found below : 








| 10 years | 








Hees 7 | eo 
Ree | Under | From 1 to| From 5 to 
District. | 1 year. | 5 years. | 10 years. cea | Total. 
Sydney and suburbs...| ...... | 2. | 7 34 43 
y J e e | Lal — ~ 
Country districts ...... 2 66 278 203 | 549 
ee 
EPOUME: Lice... 00s. 2 68 | 285 237 | 592 





INSANITY. 


The number of insane persons under treatment in hospitals in New 
South Wales is steadily, if slowly, increasing; but this increase in 
insanity is only the experience of the United Kingdom and other 
countries, as well as of most of the Australasian colonies. The 
hospitals for insane, under the immediate control of the Government of 
New South Wales, are seven in number—six for ordinary insane, and 
one, at Parramatta, for criminals. Besides these there are two licensed 
houses, each for- a single patient, at Picton; one at Ryde for seven 
patients ; and another at Cook’s River, near Sydney, ‘containing 33 
inmates. 

The number of insane persons under treatment on the 31st December, 
1898, under official cognisance, was 4,064. These figures are 113 in 
excess of the number on the register at the end of 1897, and 223 higher 
than at the end of 1896. From the table given below, showing the 
distribution of the patients, it will be seen that, in addition to the 
4,064 inmates of the New South Wales asylums, nine were located in 
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hospitals in South Australia. This was in terms of an arrangement 
which has been made with the Government of that colony, whereby 
patients from the Broken Hill district are sent to South Australia :-— 


—_—$—$—$— 


Number on Register. 





Name of Hospital. — = = 


























Males. | Females. | Total. 
} | _ 
Government Hospitals— | | 
Callan Park....0.. ccccccseseseseseseeeeees | 458 | 413 | ~~ 871 
Gladewwtlle: 3.05... sescsnccecsensestaveees 523 344 867 
TPAITAMMAGCA PMO 2 ee eee | 676 | 382 | 1,058 
Do OMIMIIRE (035 eee 45 F 8 53 
Newometlet... eee ee eee | 155 | 144 299 
Rydalmere ................. ee | 352 149 501 
IGNMNOPG cacy. t ee seee eee eee 250 |. 123 373 
Licensed Houses— | 
Cooks Raverinc..c0.s ace eee 15 is | 33 
PICCONS (EW Olli ssc cscese rece acs teen nce | Nees l | ] 
Loa es ne py reece Rae eee Ml me 8 | 8 
South Australian Hospitals.................. | 5 4 ) 
Totals ..................| 2479 | 1,594 | 4,073 
| 








The proportion of insane to the whole population, as already pointed 
out, is now slowly increasing, although it was practically a constant 
quantity until 1890. This will be seen from the accompanying table 
giving the number of persons in hospitals for insane at the close of each 
year from 1879 to 1898 inclusive. The increase during the last few 
years is noteworthy, especially in face of the stoppage of the influx 
of insane patients into the colony from other places :— 





At Proportion of | 














| at Proportion of 
end of year. . No, of Insane. ees pe | eniton year | No. of Insane. areas Deer 

1879 2,011 | 2°83 | 1890 3,102 2°82 
1880 | 2,099 | 2°83 | 1891 | 3,134 2°74 
1881 | 2218 | 290 | 1892 | 3,312 oi 
1882 | 2,307 | 2°89 1893 | 3,425 2°80 
1883 2,403 2°87 1894 3,587 2°87 
1884 2,524 | 2°86 | 1895 | 3,716 2°91 
1885 | 2,643 2°85 1896 3,841 2°96 
1886 2,717 | 2°80 1897 3,951 2°99 
1887 2,821 2°81 | 1898 4,064 3°02 
1888 2,898 230 | ———— 
1889 | 2,974 2°79 | Mean......... | 2°83 

H i { 


The amount of insanity in New South Wales is less than in any 
part of the United Kingdom. The greatest proportion of lunacy in the 
Australasian colonies is found in Victoria, and the lowest in Tasmania 
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and South Australia, as will be seen from the following table, based on 
a period of five years. It should be pointed out that the rate for 
Western Australia only represents the accommodation in the asylums 
of that colony, many patients having been refused admission owing to 
lack of room. 








Insane per- | Insane per- 











Country. sons per 1,000 Country. sons per 1,000 
of population. || of population. 
| 

England and Wales.... 31 | Queensland ............ i | 
SeOUENd <6 cos0cc vce 3°3 | South Australia ...... 2°6 
VOTRE 8. oe octet 4°5 Western Australia ... 1°6 
New South Wales 2°9 | Paswiaiie eo 6.5..... 273 
ViCtOvia so iee 2.00 2c5oeee | 3°5 New Zealand ......... BS Sih 








The percentage of deaths of insane persons in New South Wales 
is comparatively light. The following table has been computed on the 


basis of the average number of patients resident in hospitals for the 
insane :— 





| 














| Percentage of deaths of average | | Percentage of deaths of average 
| number resident. number resident. 
Year. | : i Year. | oo: : a 
| Males. | Females. | Total. | Males. | Females. | Total. 
isso | 67-73 | 643 | 723 || 1895 | 683 | 527 | 6-24 
1890 [ae 5°73 6°52 | 1896 ae Se [ £67) 622 
Is9t_ | 842 | 565 | 7:39 | 1897 | 75l | 491 | 6-52 
1892 | 6°26 5°72 606 | 1898 | 6°58 o’81 6°29 
1893 =| 8°37 5°88 7°42. | foeecneeoeene | 
1894 | G12 | 522 | 577 | Mean..| 718 | 5-49 | 6-54 








It has been suggested that there is a very intimate connection between 
commercial depression and the increase in the number of insane persons 
admitted to the asylums of the colony. A glance at the figures for 
1892 and succeeding years, during which such depression has been 
sorely felt, would seem to favour this view, seeing that the proportion 
per thousand of the population advanced from 0°52 in 1891 to 0°56 in 
1892, 0-58 in 1894, and 0-57 in 1896. But these figures do not finally 
dispose of the question, for during the seven years which closed with 
1885—a period of general prosperity—the admissions ranged from 0:72 





to 0°57 per thousand. It is very probable that the most immediate 
efiect of depressed times is to send to the asylums a number of harmless 
but demented persons, who in more prosperous days are supported by 
their relatives. On the other hand, the quota of admissions to asylums 
in prosperous times is maintained by insanity induced directly or 
indirectly by the means of indulgence which high wages and large 
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gains commonly afford. The number of admissions to the hospitals 
for insane, and the proportion per 1,000 of the mean population, are 
shown below :— 























Admissions Proportion to Admissions Proportion to 

Year. and population per Year. and population per 
Re-admissions. | 1,000. Re-admissions. ,06 

1879 440 0°63 i390 | 611 | ~~ 0°54 
1880 476 0°65 1891 596 | 0°52 
1881 494 0°64 1892 666 0°56 
1882 473 0°59 1893 688 | 0°57 
1883 476 0°57 1894 712 | 0°58 
1884 493 0°55 1895 715 | 0°57 
1885, 567 0°60 1896 740 0°57 
1886 567 0°58 1897 692 | 0°53 
1887 | 532 0°52 1898 730 0°55 
1888 | 587 0°55 - ————— 
1889 | 550 0°50 0°57 


Until June, 1893, there was no law in force in this colony to prevent 
the infiux of insane persons, and, as a consequence, the splendid 
hospitals which the bounty of the State has established for the 
treatment of the insane were the means of burdening the community 
with the care of unfortunate persons belonging to other countries where 
the treatment meted out to the insane is less generous or less scientific 
than. in New South Wales. On the date mentioned, Act 56 Vie. 
No. 23 came into force. Section 4 of this measure renders the owner, 
charterer, agent or master of a vessel hable for the maintenance of any 
insane person landed in the colony. 

The following figures show the birthplaces of patients under care in 
the hospitals for the insane during the year 1898 :— 


No. of Percentage 








No. of (Percentage 




















Country Patients. | of total. Country. Patients. of total. 
New South Wales...; 1,863 | 38°68 || Germany ............ LE | 32:30 
Other British Colonies) 278 | 5°77 || China..... ..2......... | 76 1°58 
Pngland ae 981 | 20°37 | Other countries...... 242 5°03 
ecotland= =). ..000-s 2 ee 221 4°59 | | ———____ -___--_ 
Treland'. 2) .oiecsconkee: 1,020 {| 21°18 Total.,.......| 4,816 100-00 


BEPATNCO $e or wens eee ces | 24 | 0-80 | 











In this table and the two following the figures represent the total 
number of patients under care during the year 1898, and not the number 
remaining on the register on the 3lst December, as previously given. 
It will be seen from the figures set down above that the number of 
persons under restraint who are natives of this colony forms only 38°68 
per cent. of the total, whilst, it may be pointed out, the native-born 
element of the total population is above 64 per cent. Of the British- 
born patients, England contributes over one and a half times the 
number that her population in this country would warrant, and Ireland 
nearly three and a fifth times the number. 
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The ages of the 4,816 insane patients under care during 1898 were as 
appended. Nearly one half of the whole number—47°68 per cent.—were 
between the ages of 30 and 50 years. 














Ages of Insane. | No. of Patients. | — of 

Under Ga oc cos caer see neat es | ] | 0°02 
5 and under 10 years ......... 28 | 0°58 

10 » | Ss Beer rece 51 1-06 
15 Pec -,| Deer peer cere 140 2°91 
20 . GOs, ieevesse: | 715 14°85 
30 _ C Ue eee ae | 1,210 25°13 
40 - eee reer | 1,086 22°55 
50 - it eee esenCre 880 18°27 
60 is TO see 510 10°59 
70 i SO 55 eseeese es! 162 3°36 
80 PO se ecaic. =| 30 0°62 
90 years and upwar PS seececee. 3 0°06 
ROGGE. sues ede. set | 4,816 100-00 


(erie oe 


Juvenile lunatics are as a rule sent to the Hospital for the Insane 
at Newcastle—an asylum which is set apart for imbecile and _ idiotic 
patients ; so that of the 80 mentioned in the foregoing table as being 
under 15 years of age, the majority were in that institution. 

The major portion of the persons under restraint in 1898 were single. 
Amongst the a = widowed, females largely predominated. 




















Conditions as to Marriage. Males. | Femaies. Total. 
UE co iecca se toontuacvecrenes 1,988 813 | 2,801 
SNUG 02 orp oye ek 607 793 | 1,400 
MRE eso donee 120 202 | 322 
Unascertained .............. 211 82 | 293 
| 4,816 


fC eee ee 2,926 1,890 
It is popularly supposed that the principal cause of insanity is intem- 
perance. The experience of this colony, however, does not bear out this 
opinion. The amount of insanity directly due to drink, though certainly 
large, is not so considerable as that due to other causes. As far as the 
records of the hospitals show, the proportion of persons admitted suffer- 
ing from insanity traceable to intemperance was not more than 9°43 per 
cent. of the total admissions for the ten years ending with 1898. 
Persons suffering from mania induced by excess of drink recover com- 
paratively quickly, and at any one time their number in the hospitals 
for the insane is scarcely more than 5°5 per cent. The most potent cause 
appears to be hereditary influence. How far this is productive of insanity 
cannot, however, be exactly determined ; for although the Inspector- 
General of the Insane has ascertained that hereditary influence and 
congenital defect can be credited with only 11°46 per cent. of the total 
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insanity, this percentage gives no idea of the actual amount of hereditary 
insanity in the colony. Of the large number of patients the causes of 
whose insanity is unknown, it is believed that in most instances: the 
insanity is due to hereditary influence; and even in those cases where 
the primary cause of insanity has been ascertained, there is a strong 
presumption that many of the patients have inherited an insane neurosis. 

In the following table will be found the percentages of the various 
causes of insanity. The calculations are made on the apparent or 
assigned causes in the cases of all patients admitted and re-admitted 
into the asylums and licensed houses for the insane during the ten 
years 1889-1898 :— 








Per centage Percentage 









































| Percentage 
cue ot nat, | team | cn ze 
| insanity. | insanity. | tote. insani y- 
Moral :— | | | 
Domestic trouble (including loss of re- | 
latives and friends) ..,.........::-...5.- | 1°20) | 6°16) 3°19) 
Adverse circumstances (including busi-| | 
ness anxiety and pecuniary diffi- | | 
CHUGION) rece ee naees | 526 eleoaet 3°94 | 
Mental anxiety and ‘‘ worry’ (not in | | 
cluded under above two, heads), and! \ eer ace 
OVETWOPK oo. coeccses ccscsecscssesssecsevees | 2-63 (1178 ong 16 n 9-68 f 1k 
Religious excitement.................s..00.- | 1:26 | 191 , 1°52 | 
Love affairs (including seduction) ...... 0°24 | | 1°27 | — 0°65 
Fright and nervous shock .......00.++ -. | 0°15 | 1°48 | 0°67 | 
Tsolation ...c.cccc ccscedueesesessceseecseee | 0°58 | | 0°60 | | 0°59 
INOBtAI OTA co sene ee teense Pret teee | 0°38) | 0°09) 0:27 J 
Physical :— 
Intemperance in drink ........,............ | 12°92) | 4°25 | 9°43) 
Do BEMTUM Lecce eevnee earn ne | 0°49 | 0°57 | 0°52 
Venereal disease .................2eeee0e---| 0°94 | 0°10 | _ 0°60 
OLE DIISE se ncccatiee ne ntareet one akan aes _ 2°01 | 0°06 | 1°23 
Sumstrole wens noes new eceeae | 2°18 | | 0°54 | 1°52 
ACCU ONE OR INIUEY coos oe acess eeniee sere | 3°27 | 0°76 | | 2°26 
PPONANCY esc yee sete ee (eben — 0°67 | 0:27 
Parturition and the puerperal state ...| ...... | | 7°56 | | 3°04 | 
ESQORAGION ir oceo scsea ce sen cues hee aenaes iecwees | 121 | sere | 
Uterine and ovarian disorders............. ... re | | 1°02 { aang) 0°41 | 
Puberty oocccccccscssescscesteseessccse cere, | o-os ¢ 42°33) 9-96 (390 9-93 ¢ 41°08 
Cpe st ite ene eae oe errors. | 2°78 eG 6: a 
POWSIG 7-3 er ee eet OR | 0°44 0°27 
Privation and overwork .................. | 0°92 | O41 | 0°72 
MRIS occ ute vere Geeta arene cacarsh one | 5°40 | | 5°81 
PP MATTGAS coil cas ee oe ee | 0°36 _ 0°29 — 0°33 
Disease of skull and brain ................ 3°06 | 0°83 2°16 
UA nips eee eee eee ee, | 4°51 | 3°97 | 4°29 
Other” bodily diseases and disorders .... 4°13 | 7°02 | §:29 
Excess of opium and cocaine ............ | 0°32) | 0°35 J | 0°33) 
PROVIOUS ASURORG 5.5 ics. os. 6 5000s s00ce0esess | 10°28 ) | eed } 11-00 
Hereditary influence ascertained........... | 5°32 nal 3°38 gq, 6°80 car 
Congenital defect ascertained ............... | 4°92 20°76) 5-05 | 26°49) 4.97 BEG 
Other ascertained causes ............... 0.008 | 0°24 0°38 0°29 


UPON saa assed ik is nkd hes cee cked dell — shake | FB°23). 00s 22°40 


— 
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During the year 1898 the deaths of persons afflicted with lunacy 
numbered 246, viz., 159 males and 87 females. The following are the 
causes of death, and the number who died from each disease : 





) 
| 
| 
i 
} 





Cause of Death. Males. Females. Total. 
{ 
= Se ee ee ee ae Pe eras 

Cerebral Disease :— | 
APOPIEKY ANG DATAIVRIS 252. c.cs0ciccev cas cese snes ses2=e 6 l 7 
Epilepsy and:convuisions: <..5007..<.ccscarscsscenece 14 7 | 2) 
General paralysis..............ccsccsceeeeeess Mile cube sie 42 3 | 45 
Maniacal and melancholic exhaustion and decay; 15 1] 26 

Inflammation and other diseases of the brain, | 

pareehing: tumonr, 2... v6iecj..c.2s5 1200 cee ene sk | J] | 10 21 

Thoracic Disease :— | 
Inflammation of lungs, pleura, and bronchi ...... 9 | 13 22 
Pulmonary consumption.............0-...cscscsescceeee: 13 | 14 27 
Disease of heart and blood-vessels ..................4. 44 | 8 22 

' 

Abdominal Disease :— | 

Inflammation and ulceration of stomach, intes- | 
CIGAR ABN DOTIVONOUB . 6c0ssises oovscs css oseseteseuse * Fn EE 3 
Dysentery and diarrhoea... .............. .e.es00e eee | 2 | 2 | 4 
PARA IE SG 255 o'c5 ck eves ousne es Set ieerneee wonwat 3 | ] | 4 
Disease of bladder and prostate ....................5 ] | ] 
General debility and old age....................cccseees 16 | 8 24 
REP TNONNO I yo ooo sleek ney eee eee os EO eee 2 | 5 | 7 
PO DS OUINNIAN, eset an sice seer Se rece ase ese Meee neetaee waren as os 2 2 
SAMO cor ee ewes ees eer cc seen ciaee acest ac ea ce teete er: + 2 6 
ee Ste eee ee 2 | Pegaso 2 
MOAN 5 5. 2 sec css dane ieee Me enaeev tie eeatce tice ene es 1 artes ] 
MONO ALI 5555 Ve vars Jee si oath Tasseeveds srsts eetveatoaeie LD . Vi eves ] 
NOME Hips daaayel Neae sen tesceaicsceeitee: 159 | = 87 246 





Of the above total, 25 males and 6 females were from 70 to 90 
years of age, so that the malady of lunacy is not incompatible with 
longevity. 


The average weekly cost of maintaining insane patients in the hospitals 
during the year 1898 was about lls. Odd. per head, of which the 
State paid 9s. 5d., the balance being made up by contributions from the 
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estates of the patients themselves, or by their friends. The subjoined 
table shows the average w eekly cost per head, and the average private 
contributions, from 1889 to 1898 ;— 





Cost per head | Contribution | Total weekly 


to State. 











Year. | eis mora: cost per head. 
| 

g.- a. a. dd, s. d. 
| oc)! De eee ll 34 1 64 12 92 
LSOO eee ec ies 10 44 1 7 11 113 
NGD kere eece ene wor aes 10 54 -1 § 12 1} 
| i) 7 Seve 10 2 1 9% ll 114 
SOS Socrtecs se netees 9 6 1 834 ll 23 
1894 ......... Tee 8 1] 1 8 10 7 
| its |) 5 RO a 9 4 1 74 10 11} 
PSOG herern cates ee 9 Of 1 54 10 5% 
| ES) 9 eee Ieee 9 3 1 52 10 8} 
1SOS roe eee 9 5 1 74 1] Of 
Average for 10 years 9 94 1 74 ll 44 








The following table gives a distribution of the average weekly expen- 
cliture per patient in each of the hospitals for the insane during the 
year 1898. The Kenmore hospital has only been recently established, 
and has the burden of a comparatively heavy initial cost. This insti- 
tution is fitted with every convenience which experience and humanity 
can suggest :— 

















Daily |_ Average Weekly Expenditure per Patient. 7 
average | | : 

Hospital. number Shlain | Provisions, Bomaines | ees Total | Net Cost 

of =| ob... |Stimulants, : Weekly to 

Patients j}and Fees, PFS Surgical | Light, and Coats Bieta 

| Instruments incidentals. : 
Se Ot a 5 He Hat Be £85). | So 8. 5U:)|) a. (82 .G: 
rladesville ........ 818 | 0 5 O 0 4 3 0 01 028s !] 012 0 0 910 
Parramatta........ 1,107 Om3Se1d 0 3 2 00 1 0 2 5 | 09 6 0 8s 9 
Callan Park ...... 788 | 0 6 4, 0 4 6 00 2 OMS O Ome OO On 
Newcastle ........ 305 | 0 8 3: 02 7 001 027 09 2: 0711 
Rydalmere ........ 503 | 0 40; 0 8 1 001 0 2 5 OO te On.e8 rs 
Kenmore .......... | 347 | 0 511, 0 3 6 001 039 | 013 4: 012 9 
| 


( 





During 1898 the total expenditure on the insane amounted to 
£115 419, of which £111,085 was the cost of maintenance of the various 
hospitals, and £1,426 the cost of maintenance of patients in the Lunatic 
Reception House, Darlinghurst ; £2,461 represented the expenditure on 
the department generally, and £447 was paid on account of New South 
Wales patients in South Australian institutions. From that amount 
there falls to be deducted a sum of £16,436 derived from collections, 
etc., leaving the net cost to the State at £98, 983. The amount received 
on account of patients in the State hospitals was £16,304, leaving the 
net annual cost in these institutions at £94,781, equal to £24 10s. Id. 
per patient. In the course of the last ten years the number of patients 
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resident in the hospitals for the insane has increased by 36°65 per cent., 
while during the same period the increase in expenditure has only 
equalled 15-07 per cent. 

Criminal lunatics are confined at Parramatta. At the end of 1898 
the number in confinement was 53,of whom 45 were males and 8 females, 
as compared with 54 twelve months before. The offences for which the 
criminal insahe are detained are amongst the blackest in the calendar, 
as will be seen from the following table, which refers to the number in 
the institution on the 31st December, 1898 :— 





Number of Insane. 
Crimes committed by the Insane. 














| Males. | Females. Total. 

DANII OTs erence eee ea ease meee | 18 | 5 23 
Attempt: to Tae ens occ c. cone cece oooe ss ahusnnudiesenses | ] | ] 2 
Rape ......... COP NCS Lo CERT LT Pe eT | ] [Sees 1 
TIMIBCORS RHO is 6. esac cans scarce | ] ice 1 
TR AUATS OHNO 5 on 5 aioe ne | 2 ees | Zz 
Cutting and wounding, shooting with intent, etc... 11 2 13 
Sheep and horse stealing................sccscsseseceeeees | ] haeore. 1 
RUNS iin sic ens sala opm op ated eee 3 EM) >see 3 
Arson and malicious burning.................::s.ee | 1 ee 1 
OI ihc onan dak god Ankeabens Reve bmerp ine Bae AM catape 2 
Obtaining money under false pretences ............ ce il areeae 1 
Placing obstruction on railway line..................| 1 Peetu 1 
Appendd:ond TARDY: co.n.nnn.-nssocenacoscocescsernecs RA henna 1 
Larceny and petty thefts ................+5 eC IES iChat ee ] 
far 9 Fae | 45 | 8 53 


Detention in the hospitals for the insane is usually terminated by 
the discharge of the patient on recovery, or for probation when relief 
has been afforded, to which, of course, must be added removal by death. 
Omitting the few cases where patients absconded, the following figures 
give the departures during the last ten years :-— 



































Discharged. | 
eee ee ees = areas a Died 
Year. Recovered. | Relieved. 
Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. 
i | | 
1889 i3s | woe {| gs | 4 | ag | 
1890 141 | ue | a | 8s | 198 | 65 
1891 168 | 129 11 | 17. | 167 66 
1892 | 164 107  / an 14 | 192 | 69 
1893 ) 156 | 130: | tt | 21 3 172 SOS 74 
1894 | 162 | "Se eee: ee eee 130 69 
es See ame see. 11 | 7 
“as: ae Ot eg 6 | 165 | 66 
1897 | 149 | (138 17 | Say | RP 
1998 | «174 =| 8 4 I |e 
Total .../ 1,599 | 1,291 194 | 8 =| 1,509 | 7 
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During the period included in the above table 5,824 male and 3,774 
female patients were under treatment ; therefore the proportion per cent. 
of the total number belonging to each class was-— 


Per cent. of Patients. 


Males. Females. 
Recovered ...... Seok ae ee Oe ees ees Se 27°46 34°21 
FRCNOV OU 5 an cas cves ives ee ops 4°72 
| Ot ne Bea pon Se ae ene PRS 8 eee 25°91 18°84 


The returns for the same period show the following results :— 


Males. Females. 
Average annual discharges  .............:.0.cécacceee. 179.— 147 
Average annual readmissions.............. ...0..0..00. 48. 40 


whence it appears that of the patients discharged as recovered or 
relieved, some 267] per cent. of males and 27-3 per cent. of females are. 
readmitted. Deducting, therefore, from the number of discharges the 
probable cases of relapse, it will be found that on an average the annua! 
number of permanent recoveries, temporary recoveries, and deaths will: 
be represented in the following proportions :— 


Males. Females. 
Permanent recoveries .............c.seceicececee o sejese 401% 497 
Demporary TecOverles,, 2. 2ncic cae sere ee eee 142). 177 
Deaths.cne ae eee ee eer ee 457 326 


Hence it may be said that out of every thousand males who become 
inmates of asylums for the insane, 401 will be released from their 
suffering by recovery, and 599 only by death; and of females, the 
proportion will be 497 by recovery, and 503 by death. As the average 
age of the patients does not differ greatly in the case of both sexes, the 
comparison may be accepted as a fair one, especially as the average time 
of residence in the asylum is also about the same. 

The average period of residence can be determined indirectly from a 
comparison between the number of persons admitted and those resident 
on a given date, and it would appear that for the ten years which 
closed with 1898, the average was 5:31 years for males and 5:14 years 
tor females. | 

As the average annual cost of each patient is £24 10s. 1d., every 
person who is admitted to the hospitals for the insane entails a loss 
to the State of about £130. 


SOCIAL CONDITION AND CHARITIES. 


N one particular New South Wales, in common with all the provinces 

of Australasia, differs greatly from other countries, especially 

those of the Old World: wealth is more widely distributed, and the 

violent contrast between rich and poor, which seems so peculiar a phase 

of old-world civilisation, finds no parallel in these southern lands. 

That there is poverty in the colonies is unhappily true; but no one in 

Australasia is born into conditions from which it is not easy to escape ; 

and that hereditary pauper class, which forms so grave a menace to the 
freedom of many States, has, therefore, no existence here. 

It is estimated that in the United Kingdom nine persons in every 
hundred possess property to the amount of £100; whereas in the 
colonies the proportion is not less than 16 per cent. This bare state- 
ment shows the great difference between the conditions of life in 
Australasia and in the richest country of Europe. No poor rate is 
levied in the colonies; and although from time to time the assistance 
of the State is claimed by, and granted to able-bodied men who are 
unable to find employment, that assistance has hitherto generally taken 
the form of wages and rations allowed for work specially provided by 
the State to meet a condition of the labour market which is abnormal. 

The chief efforts of the authorities in the cause of charity are directed 
towards the rescue of the young from criminal companionship and 
temptation to crime, the support of the aged and infirm, and the care of 
the imbecile or insane; and in granting assistance to private institu- 
tions for the cure of the sick and injured, and to societies established 
for the purpose of relieving the pressing necessities of those of the 
poorer classes who, through improvidence, and lack ot empicyment by 
the breadwinner of the family, find themselves temporarily in want. 
Even where the Government grants aid for philanthropic purposes, 
the management of the institutions supervising the expenditure 1s in 
private hands; and in addition to State-aided institutions, there are 
numerous other private charities whose efforts for the relief of those 
whom penury, sickness, or misfortune has afflicted are beyond all praise. 

The rescue of the young from crime is attempted by means of Indus- 
trial Schools, where children who have been abandoned by their natural 
guardians, or who are likely, from the poverty or incapacity of their 
parents, to be so neglected as to render them liable to lapse into crime, 
are taken care of, educated, and afterwards apprenticed to useful 
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callings ; and of reformatories where children are sequestered who have 
already committed crime, but the accommodation in the latter class of 
institution is at present very limited, and might well be extended. 


Pustic HosPpita.s. 


In the chapter dealing with Vital Statistics it is pointed out 
that the number of deaths caused by accident is very great. This 
arises from the peculiar nature of the occupations in which a large 
proportion of the adult male population is employed. Though New 
South Wales has long been settled, its resources are by no means 
developed, and many men are at work far away from the home com- 
torts of everyday life, and from home attendance in ease of sickness 
or injury. Hospitals are therefore absolutely essential under the 
conditions of life in the country districts of the colony, and they are 
accordingly found in every important country town. At the close of 
the year 1898 there were 110 hospitals or infirmaries in operation or 
nearing completion in the colony, as shown by the following table :— 





| 














| 
Hospitals. | Metropolitan. | Country. | Total. 
| | | 
| 
| | | 
Substised Vcc. scstene | 9 | 96 | 105 
| | 
Non-subsidised ............... | Rs 1 3 
Privately endowed ........ | 1 | ee | ] 
GovermMent .......00..e00000 | 1 | set eases | 1 
= __ | 
| | 
Eotalpeees. cee | 13 97 110 





The number of beds in these institutions was 3,100, of which 2,666 
were intended for ordinary cases, and 434 for infectious cases. The 
average cubic space per bed varied, in the metropolitan area, between 
1,787 feet in the St. Vincent’s Hospital, Sydney, and 650 feet in the Sick 
Children’s Hospital, Glebe ; and in the country, between 3,020 feet in the 
Hill End and Tambaroora Hospital, and 730 feet in the institution at 
Hiilgrove. During the year, 29,604 persons were under treatment as 
indoor patients. Of this number, 1,901 remained from the previous 
year, and 27,703 were admitted during 1898. There were discharged 
24,564 persons, either as cured or relieved or at their ewn request, and 
861 as past all human assistance, while -2,302 died. The number 
remaining in hospital at the close of the year was, therefore, 1,877. 
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The following statement shows the number of admissions, discharges, 
and deaths for the past ten years :— 


{ 
| 





Total Number Deaths. Number of 
Year. Patients under | Discharged as —_____—_—_—— Patients at the 
treatment. | cured, ete. Ninnnane | Per cent. under, close of year. 
| treatment. | 
| | | 
1889 | 16,865 14,077 1 ART OS 8°8 1,311 
1899 | 417,041 14,386 i ag 80 1,294 
1891 19,096 16,183 1,577 8°3 1,336 
1892 | 19,214 16,372 1,440 75 1,402 
1893 20,424 17,461 1,498 7°3 1,465 
1894 23,582 20,259 1,682 71 1,641 
1895 | 25,497 21,960 | 1,829 7°2 1,708 
1896 | 26,697 22,915 2,059 pe 1,723 
1897 | 27,664 23,747 | 73 1,901 
78 1,877 


1898 | 29, 604 25,425 2,302 





The number remaining at the close of the year may be taken as 
representing the average number resident. It will be seen from the table 
that the increase in the number of patients has been fairly regular, so 
that the proportion of the population to be found in hospitals is about 
the same in each year, the average in 1898 being 1:4 per thousand. 

The death rate per 100 persons under treatment during the past ten 
years was 7°6, while the rate for 1895 was 7°8, or 0:2 above the 
decennial average. The rate for each year is stated above. The death 
rate of hospitals in New South Wales, compared with those of Europe, 
is undoubtedly very high. The number of fatal cases is swollen 
by the inclusion of the deaths of persons already moribund when 
admitted, and of persons in the last stage of phthisis. It has elsewhere 
been pointed out that deaths from accidents form a very considerable 
proportion of the total number registered—a circumstance due to the 
nature of the occupations of the people, and the dangers incidental to 
pioneering enterprise. A large majority of the accidents that occur, 
when not immediately fatal, are treated in the hospitals ; and, indeed, 
these institutions, especially in country districts, are for the most 
part maintained for the treatment of surgical cases. When these cir- 
cumstances are taken into consideration the cause of the apparent excess 
of deaths in the hospitals of the colony will at once be understood. 

Applications for admission into the metropolitan hospitals are made 
to the Government Medical Officer, and it is the duty of that officer 
to assign the cases to the different hospitals and asylums in accor- 
dance with the nature, severity, and special character of the ailments 
from which the patients are suffering, and the accommodation available 
at the various institutions. The number of applications dealt with 
during 1898 was 12,173, as compared with 11,503 in the preceding year. 
Of the applicants during-1898, 1,844 received orders for the Coast 
Hospital, 1,337 for the Prince Alfred Hospital, 1,176 for the Sydney 
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Hospital, 354 for Moorcliff, and 19 for the Carrington Convalescent 
Hospital ; whilst 3,087 were recommended for admission to the Asylums 
for the Infirm and Destitute, 3,736 received orders for outdoor treat- 
ment, 151 obtained orders for trusses, and 71 orders for spectacles. 
There were 428 applicants, or 3-5 per cent. of the whole number, who 
were reiused relief, as not being fit subjects for aid. It is necessary to 
bear in mind that these figures represent cases, not individuals. In 
some instances the same person has been in an institution several times 
during the year. 

The amount expended by the State in the year 1898—9 for the main- 
tenance of the sick poor was £15,030, the principal beneficiaries being 
the Prince Alfred Hospital, the Sydney Hospital, the Moorcliti 
Hospital, and the Carrington Convalescent Hospital. For the last five 
years the average amount paid by the Government for the maintenance 
of sick persons has been £12,110. These sums are in addition to £10,882 
granted during 1898-9 to the principal hospitals—namely, £4,740 
to the Sydney Hospital, £4,000 to the Prince Alfred Hospital, £767 
to the Carrington Hospital, £1,375 to the Hospital for Sick Children— 
and to £42,248 paid on account of country and suburban hospitals, 
namely, special grants, £8,838 ; general subsidy, £31,995; and in aid 
of building funds, £1,415; while towards the rent of Moorcliff and 
Victoria Lodge the Government paid £350, and the expenditure on 
the State Hospital at Little Bay amounted to £19,495 for the year. 
According to the hospital accounts, the total expenditure of the Govern- 
ment in connection with the hospitals in the Metropolitan area averaged, 
for the last five years, £40,232 per annum, the amount for 1898 being 
£48,398 ; while on the country hospitals the expenditure by the State 
totalled £35,400 for the last year, the average for five years being £34,787. 
These amounts are irrespective of payments for attendance on A borigines ; 
expenses attending special outbreaks of disease in country districts, 
which are met from the general medical vote ; and the maintenance in 
the Asylums for the Infirm and Destitute of a large number of chronic 
and incurable hospital cases. 

The mere mention of this liberal State expenditure for the relief of 
the sick might, without explanation, lead to a misapprehension 
with regard to the amount of destitution in the community. It is 
desirable, therefore, to state that out of the 12,173 persons who 
applied for hospital treatment at the Government expense, or for 
admission to the Asylums for the Infirm and Destitute during 
the year 1898, only 4,516 were natives of New South Wales, 
while 904 came from the other Australasian colonies, 5,678 from 
the United Kingdom, and 1,075 from other countries, including 83 
Chinese and Japanese, and 107 Indians. it is rather remarkable that 
while the natives of the United Kingdom form less than a quarter of 
the total population of the colony, they furnish, nevertheless, nearly 
one-half of those seeking hospital relief. The total number of applicants, 
excluding the natives of New South Wales, was 7,657, of whom 618 
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had been less than twelve months in the colony, 443 less than six 
months, and 166 less than one month. It is not an infrequent occur- 
rence to find patients who apply for hospital relief admit that they have 
arrived direct from a neighbouring colony, solely for the purpose of 
obtaining this relief. Many arrive in the last stage of phthisis, or in a 
condition of chronic ill-health, and the adoption of some legislation, such 
as exists in other colonies, to prevent the influx of persons likely to: 
become a charge upon the State, is a pressing necessity. 

Little exact information is to hand respecting the outdoor relief 
afforded by hospitals, this form of charity not being so important as 
indoor relief ; nevertheless, the number of out-door patients during 1898 
was returned as 57,998. 

Omitting from consideration the Government establishment at Little 
Bay, the expenditure in 1898 of all the hospitals of the colony, for 
purposes other than building and repairs, was £120,631, representing an 
average of £38 18s. 3d. per bed. This sum is somewhat in excess of the 
truth, as a deduction should be made for out-patients, but the informa- 
tion is not available. The average cost of each indoor patient treated 
was £4 1s. 6d. The subscriptions and donations received from private 
persons amounted to £60,729, including receipts from patients to the 
amount of £16,506 ; and the miscellaneous receipts amounted to £9,071 ; 
in all, £69,800 from private sources and from patients. From the State 
the sum of £62,888 was received, so that the total revenue of hospitals 
from all sources was £132,688. The following statement shows the 
revenue and expenditure of these institutions for the year 1898 :— 









































Revenue and Expenditure. | Metropolitan. | Country. | New South Wales. 
Receipts— | £ £ | £ 
Government aid ...................6. | 27,488 35,400 62,888 
Private contributions ............ | 23,564 37,165 | 60,729 
Other SOUPCEB...........060. ncese ane | 3,899 5,172 | 9,071 
Total receipts......... ........ | 54,951 77,737 132,688 
|} —— 
Expenditure— | | 
Building and repairs ............... | 3,133 7,951 | 11,084 
Maintenance (including salaries)| 46,828 62,719 | 109,547 
Miscellaneous ............ ..eceeceee. | 3,264 6,846 | 10,110 
pherpermendoece-aiath 
Total expenditure ............ | 53,225 | 77,516 | 130,741 
| 











The expenditure in connection with the Little Bay Hospital has not 
been included in the figures stated above, that institution being entirely 
in the hands of the Government. At this hospital, 2,694 patients were 
treated during the year. The average number resident daily was 232, 
and the average stay in hospital of discharged patients was 31 days. 
There were 145 deaths, and 1,949 patients were discharged cured, 317 
relieved, and 75 unrelieved. The number of lepers under detention at 
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the lazaret on 31st December, 1897, was 13, and at the end of 1898, 
14. The expenditure on the Little Bay Hospital during 1898 was 
£20,910, so that the total expenditure of the State on hospitals amounted 
to £83,798. The gross expenditure by the Government during the finan- 
cial year 1898—9 upon all hospitals and asylums, with the exception of 
asylums for the insane and Mission Stations for Aborigines, was £231,738, 
or inclusive of these institutions, £375,455. This sum includes £116,743 
expended on the asylums for the infirm and destitute ; £3,998 for the 
support of women and children in benevolent asylums; £8,974 for the 
maintenance of deserted children, paupers, &c.; £2,426 granted to the 
Benevolent Society, Sydney; and £3,500 to the Benevolent Society, 
Newcastle. The Government institutions for the relief of destitute 
adults, viz., the two asylums at Parramatta, the asylums at Liverpool, 
Newin 1gtor, and Rookwood, and the cottage homes for married couples at 
Parramatta, contained altogether 3,936 inmates at the end of 1858. The 
number of inmates in each institution will be found in tables on page 
670, but, in addition to the indoor relief, considerable aid is extended 
to the outside poor. Apart from medical advice and medicines, outdoor 
relief consists largely of supplies of provisions. Information showing 
the full extent of the relief thus afforded at all institutions is not available, 
but the goods gratuitously distributed at the Benevolent Asylum, 
Sydney, during the year 1898, were as follow :—Bread, 220,553 loaves ; 
flour, 99,792 ib. ; meat, 14], 769 Ib. ; tea, 15,3823 lb.; sugar, 62,272 Ib. ; 
sago, 6,548 lb.; rice, 7,238 Pb. ; eatmecal, 7,878 lb. ; arrowroot, 107 
Ib. ; and milk, 403 quarts. Boots and blankets formed portion of the 
bounty distributed; and, in addition, a sum of £1,758 was granted in 
payment of rent allowances, so that many of the needy were assisted 
by the helping hand of this deserving charity in their own homes. The 
cost of provisions distributed during the year was £4,555 for ordinary 
Cases. 

Besides hospitals properly so-called, there exist various institutions 
for the reception of fallen women ; for the treatment of the blind, and 
the deaf and dumb; for the relief of consumptives ; for ministering to 
the wants of destitute women; for granting casual aid to indigent 
persons ; for the help of discharged prisoners, “and for many other pur- 
poses which rouse the charity of the people. Steps were taken in connec- 
tion with the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee celebrations to collect a fund 
for the establishment of a new Hospital for Consumptives, where the 
treatment of persons suffering from phthisis might be carried out under 
the most favourable conditions, and in the light * which the latest medical 
knowledge has thrown upon this insidious disease. Until this fund 
shall have reached sufficient proportions to allow of the original purpose 
being carried out, its promoters have taken over the Consumptives Home 
at Thirlmere, which was established years ago by private benevolence. 

The Infants’ Home, Ashfield ; the Hospital for Sick Children, Glebe 
the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, Newtown, besides 
other institutions in different parts of the colony, receive help from 
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the State ; but they are maintained principally by private contributions. 
The management of these, and, indeed, of almost all institutions for the 
relief of the sick, is 1n the hands of committees elected by persons 
subscribing towards their support. In addition to the above, there are 
several institutions under the control of the Roman Catholic body, and 
supported entirely by private charity. At the City Night Refuge and 
Soup Kitchen there were no less than 103,650 meals given during 1898, 
and shelter was provided in 47,752 instances. 
DestTITUTE CHILDREN. 

The problem of dealing with destitute children and those liable from 
their environment to become criminal is naturally surrounded with very 
great difficulty, and its solution was attempted many years ago by the 
establishment of the orphanages at Parramatta and the destitute 
children’s asylum at Randwick, as well as the Vernon Training Ship 
for boys, and the Biloela R eformatory and Industrial School for girls. 
The system of crowding children in large establishments was rightly 
considered as open to many grave objections, and in 1880 a scheme of 
separate treatment was inaugurated. Accordingly an Act was passed 
by the Legislature, empowering the formation of a Board, to whose 
charge the destitute or neglected children of the colony were entrusted. 

The State Children’s Relief Board commenced its operations on the 
5th April, 1881, with 24 boys and 35 girls, or a total of 59 children. 
During the eighteen years of its existence, the Board has dealt with 
no less than 9,622 children, who have been removed for boarding out 
from the State institutions of the colony, and others partly supported 
by public contributions. Of that number, 5,900 children had been 
either discharged to their parents or otherwise removed from the 
control of the Board, 80 ae there were remaining under its charge 
on the 5th April, 1899, hee of whom 2,104 were boys and 1,618 were 
girls, Of these hilaeon mn, 2,563 (inclusive of 8 children in hospitals, 3 
at the depét, and 143 in cottage homes), or 1,418 boys and 1,145  artler 
were boarded out to persons deemed to be eligible after strict inquiry 
by the Board. The rates of payment: range up to 10s. per week, the 
highest rates being paid for infants under one year, who require more than 
ordinary care, and the lowest for children boarded out to their own 
mothers. A strict supervision is exercised by the officers of the Board 
in order to see that the children are not ill-treated or neglected, and 
in addition to this there are voluntary lady visitors in all parts of the 
colony who aap a constant watch upon these children of the State. 
Besides the boarded-out children, there were also, in April, 1899, 141 who 
had been adopted without payment, and who were, in the main, treated by 
their foster-parents as though they were their own kin; 66 of these 
adopted children were boys, and 75 were girls. Then there were 620 boys 
and 398 girls, or 1,018 children in all, who were apprenticed but were 
still under the control of the Board. It is asserted that the practical 
success of the boarding-out system is exemplified by the expansion shown 
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in these figures. Over fifteen hundred children have grown up and 
been taught useful trades and profitable occupations, many of whom 
would otherwise have drifted into the criminal or pauper population. 

During the year, 1,615 applications were received by the Board for 
State Children. Of these applications, 1,190 were inquired into by the 
Inspectors attached to the Departinent, with the result that 875 were 
approved of, and 315 were refused—in most cases because the character 
of the applicants did not appear to come up to the standard required 
by the Board. The system of placing delicate young children out 
to nurse with healthy matronly women in the country districts has 
been found to work well.. In April, 1899, there were 58 such 
children under control, at a total cost of about £1,000; and there 
were 141 children under the control of guardians, by whom they had 
been adopted, or to whoin no subsidy was paid by the State. Of the 
apprentices, nearly all the girls were in domestic service, while the 
greater proportion of the boys were with farmers, orchardists, store- 
keepers, and artisans in healthy country districts. Taken as a whole, 
the apprentices are turning out remarkably well, and it is very seldom 
there are any serious complaints either from the children or from their 
guardians. At the close of April, 1899, there were 33 children in the 
depot, 8 in hospitals, and 143 at the cottage homes for invalids at 
Parramatta and Mittagong. Although as many as 1,114 children 
passed through the Central Home at Paddington during the year, owing 
to the system of prompt removal to the country, the average daily 
number at that institution was not more than 26. During the year, 
11 boys and 8 girls died. It is claimed that the system pursued by the 
Board of extending to the dependent children of this country the 
privileges of family life and home training in place of the monotonous 
and artificial style of living in large asylums has been attended-with 
successful results, and the cost to the State, equal to £14 4s. ld. per 
child dealt with after deducting parents’ contributions, can scarcely be 
looked upon as excessive. 

The number of children under the control of the Board in Apvil of 
each year since 1881 is shown in the following table: 











1890 | 1,380 | 904 | 2,284 


| 
{ 


Year | | Year | 

ending | Boys. | Girls. Total. || ending | Boys. | Girls. | Total. 
April. | | 1 April. | | 

1881 | 35 | 59 | 1891 | 1,417 952 2,369 
1ss2 40 | 63 | 103 | 1892 1,390 1,006 2,396 
1863241" cyto 7 - 188 307 || 1893 1,472’ | 1,065 | 2,537 
1884 | 282 | 320 552 =|. | «21894 1,606- | 1,203 2,809 
1885 | 564 | 462 1,026 | 1895 1,822 | 1,352 . 3,174 
1886 | 779 | 587 | 1,366 | 1896 1,954 | 1,502 3,456 
1887 | 1,099 | 703 | 1,802 | 1897 2,085 | 1,586 | 3,67] 
1888 | 1,202 | 758 | 1,960 1898 2,083 | 1,626 | 3,709 
1889 | 1,316 | 857 | 2,173 1899 2,104 | 1,618 | 3,722 
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The ages of children placed out since the inauguration of the Board’s 
operations are as follow :-— 











Age. Number. 

ee, ee ny 298 

Band somder 2 years 0... none ccansensesesuns 336 

ie Bese) oes eee ene oe eee 610 

= ee A er nr oer er eer ae roe 787 

©: See) casera nes esac oees eae ee 789 

ae pet itgsse re eaee seein’, eocres canteen 873 

a PE eer eee een ee 960 

/ Se as zona enemies ee cteennaaee: 920 

ae A er eee ee errr oe 1,005 

9 SO Ae re eee reer | 950 

mD ,, Ee re Ripe eee 787 
TD se SNe sa Sears tie ae ee | 567 
12 years and over .............4: eee eae eet | 740 

eo eres 
NE eo eee 9,622 





The largest number of children dealt with by the Board have been 
received from the Benevolent Asylum, Sydney, 5,844 having been trans- 
ferred from that institution up to the end of April, 1899; while from the 
Randwick Asylum 307, and from the Orphan Schools, Parramatta, 362 
children have been taken. The orphan schools were closed in September, 
1886, and the children who would formerly have been sent to them 
are now taken charge of by the Board. The remaining children were 
removed from other public institutions and hospitals: From the Vernon 
and Sobraon, 388; from the Infants’ Home, Ashfield, 81; from the 
Industrial School, Parramatta, 177 ; from the Shaftesbury Reformatory, 
404; from Little Bay Hospital, 30; from the Benevolent Society, 
Newcastle, 44; from the Prince Alfred Hospital, 20; from the Children’s 
Hospital, 24; from the Sydney Hospital, 17; from the Boys’ Home, 
Rydalmere, 71; from the Carpenterian Reformatory, 41; from the 
St. Aloysius Home, 77; from the Deaf and Dumb and Blind Institution, 
28 ; from Newington, 29; from other institutions, 29; and boarded-out 
from depot, 1,649; making a total of 9,622 as aforesaid. The gross 
amount expended by the Government during the year on the State 
Children’s Relief Department, including the Parramatta and Mittagong 
Cottage Homes, was £45,167, and parents’ contributions toward the 
maintenance of their children and over-issues amounted to £904, leaving 
the net Government expenditure at £44,263. 

From returns prepared it is estimated that since the initiation of the 
boarding-out system in this colony it has saved not less than £175,000 
to the State, and the children individually are more satisfactorily treated 
than could be the case in crowded institutions. The number of destitute 
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children in State institutions, including boarders paid for by the 
Government, at the end of each of the past ten years, was as follows: 








Year. Number. Year. Number. 
1889 2,218 1894 2,708 
1890 2,077 1895 3,041 
1891 2,111 | 1896 3,240 
1892 2,239 | 1897 3,165 
1893 2,502 | 1898 3,220 





From 1890 to 1896 the number steadily increased, but 1897 and 1898 
show a slight falling off as compared with 1896, although the figures for 
1898 are in excess of those for 1897. 

Four industrial schools and reformatories are maintained by the 
State. These are the Parramatta Industrial School and the Shaftesbury 
Reformatory for girls; the Sobraon training-ship for boys ; and the 
Carpenterian Reformator y at Eastwood, also for boys. The training-ship 
for a long time was used practically as a reforma atory as well as an indus- 
trial school, for the absence of a reformatory led to many boys appearing 
before the Courts being sent to the ship. In August, 1895, however, 
the Carpenterian Reformatory was opened on part of the Brush Farm 
Estate, and arrangements were made to receive therein criminal boys, 
and to subject them to proper discipline and to teach them useful 
trades. The following tz aoe shows the number of children confined in 
the industrial schools and reformatories during the last ten years. The 
ship used as the training school for boys was formerly the Vernon :- 


| | ia 


Vernon or | Shaftesbury |Carpenterian 


Year. | Sobraon. | Parramatta. | teformatory. Reformatory. Total. 
= i : me oe = 

1889 | 227 87 7’ a (ree 356 
1390 =| 208 64 a | 304 
1891 | 230 | 80 2 | ee 342 
1392 | 7 78 5 |... 381 
1893 | 308 103 2 | o.., 428 
soe | 349 | a re | 468 
1895 | = 380 120 1 | 30 53 
1896 | 331 124 5 | 9] 561 
1897 | 821 113 18 81 | 533 
1898 | 305 | 110 19 | 86 | 520 
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The following table gives the number of destitute children in other 
public and private institutions during the ten years ended 1898 :— 








State Children’s Relief 
Infants’ Department. Other 





Year. perce sey paseo Home, | - ___| Institu- | Total. 
: : shfield. | In Cottage | tons. 
|Boarded out. rine 
1889 | 216 | 151 | 1s 1,348 117 25 1,975 
1890 | 212 | 161 62 1,373 | 116 16 1,940 
1891 | 183 | 147 52 | 1,389 122 23 1,916 
1892 176 | 153 60 1,464 | 143 558 2,554 
1893 | 172 119 42 1,741 153 579 2,806 
1894 | 148 83 59 ~=——s«d2, 948 146 842 | 3,296 
1895 | 146 135 50 | 2,266 | 162 857 | 3,616 
1896 | 146°! 147 43 | 2488 152 | : 879 | « 3,855 
1897 | -- 155 +| .-116 55 2,434 147. 995° |-. 3,882 
1898 | 158 82 4] 2,379 148 | 1,147 | 3,950 


| 





For the first five years shown in the foregoing statement the number 
of destitute children averaged 2,238 per annum, or 1:93 per thousand 
of the total population ; while for the last five years the yearly average 
was 3,696, or 2°84 per thousand. The actual increase of destitute 
children, however, is not so great as these figures show, for in the early 
part of the period the returns received from the private institutions 
were not so complete as they are now. 

The appended table shows the number of children under 15 years of 
age maintained in reformatories and in charitable institutions of a public 
and private character at the end of 1898. In the figures relating to 
Government asylums are included the 2,563 children supported by 
the State Children’s Relief Department :— 


Institutions. Children. 

GOVeRNIGenG on os ee ee pee 
PGC tsar ae eee, Terr ie 539 
a Cl GE GAM as ooo tose con oh se ccc So dacsoonaees ee 25 
momea-Catholic Church %..........¢acccrc.2e00ceeevese es 658 
OC Rp eRe oo nO RES AP er a AAR Earle a 20 
AEM IDMOTE RNY. os 55 ro x00 oes 5s S'ni's SPT aNe ae oo eck 8 

TORRE B05. iiss hi Soc ae 4,470 


The number of children supported by public and private charity at 
the end of 1897 was 4,365, so that there was an increase of 105 during 
the twelve months. The deaths of children in charitable institutions 
in 1898 numbered 169, the total for 1897 being 149. Inthe number 
for each year the deaths of boarded-out children are included. 
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DESTITUTE ADULTS. 


The number of destitute adults, or persons 15 years of age and over, 
who were inmates of the various asylums of the colony at the close of 
the year 1898, was 4,894, of whom 3,501 were males, and 1,393 females. 
The great majority of those in the asylums are persons of very 
advanced years who are unable to work. The inmates of the Benevolent 
Asylum, Sydney, however, and of a number of similar institutions, form 
an exception to this rule, asa large proportion of them are destitute 
women who use the institutions as lying-in hospitals. The numbers of 
males and females in the various institutions, with the ratio per 1,000 of 
adult population at the close of each of the past ten years, are appended. 
In the earlier years the returns may not have been quite complete ; 
but when every allowance has been made on this score, it must be 
confessed that there has been a serious increase in the number of 
admittedly destitute persons since 1891. This spread of destitution 
does not seem to have been due to any diminution in the number of 
the people helped by the friendly societies, and it is dificult to deter- 
mine the exact causes of this condition of affairs without a special 
investigation of the whole subject far below the surface of the statistics 
which have been furnished by the institutions. No doubt the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Charities will throw some light on this 
matter when it is presented to Parliament. Meanwhile, as will be seen 
from the figures given on page 671, New South Wales has a larger 
proportion of indoor paupers than Scotland, and it is not far below that 
of England and Wales, although in the United Kingdom there is, of 
course, a large amount of systematic outdoor relief :— 

















| | Per 1,000 of Adult Population. 

Year. | Males. Females. | Total. | -———___-—____— 

| | | Male. .| Female. | Total. 

) | : 
1889 2,038 800 | 2,838 5:4 2-7 4-2 
1890 2,165 783 | 2,948 5:5 2°6 4°3 
1891 2,239 | 850 | 3,089 5°5 a 4°3 
1892 2,827 | 1,078 | 3,905 68 | 33 | 5:3 
1998 |) «62,915° | 1,077 | 3,992 | 6:8 | 3:3 53 
1894 | 2,744 | 1171 | 3915 | 63 3-4 5:1 
1895 | 3,004 | 1,247 | 4,251 6°7 3°6 5:3 
1896 | 2,935 | 1,230 | 4,165 5a) oD 52 
1897 | 3,438 | 1,441 £0 2) 7-5 | 40 | 5°9 
1808= | -=3:50k || 3935" 4,894 | 76 | 3°8 5-9 

| | | | 
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The following shows the number of adults remaining in the various 
Benevolent Asylums at the close of the years 1889 to 1898 :— 
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S| : .— 3d | nt 
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1889 | 83 | 464 801 | 771 | 283 | 39 sa 37 | 32 | 338 | 2,838 
1890 | 92) 462 789 | 867 | 288 ; 42 =e 39 | 28 | 341 | 2948 
¥S91 | 103 | 491 793 | 938) 284 62 44 34 340 | 3,089 
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1893.| 65 | S77 | 887 | 984, 332 43 | 202) 53 40)! 809 | 3,992 
1894 | 66 | 639 785 | 995 | 321 43 | 379| 42 40 605 | 3,915 
1895 | 105 | 637 844 1,076 296 | 44 | 427} 46, 39 737) 4,951 
1896 | 105 662 779 | 982 | 345 44 | 563) 48 39 598 | 4,165 
1897 | 88 666 1,093 | 1,050 | 371 43 | 585 43 46 894) 4,879 

| | 4,894 


1898 | 58 725 910 1,186 380 44 | 666 | 40 60 825 | 





The Liverpool Asylum and the two large institutions at Parramatta 
are homes for males ; the Benevolent Asylum, Sydney, is for females; 
and the institution at Newington is used chiefly for persons of this sex. 
Old and indigent married couples have the use of the Cottage Homes, 
Parramatta, which were opened in March, 1889. Owing to the asylums 
at Liverpool and Parramatta becoming overcrowded, the Government, 
during the latter part of 1892, decided to utilise the buildings erected 
at Rookwood several years previously, and intended for a reformatory 
for boys, though never used for that purpose ; consequently, in March, 
1893, the premises were opened as an additional asylum for male 
inmates, of whom there were 202 in the institution at the close of the 
year, and this number had increased to 666 at the end of 1898. 

In the following table will be found the number of adult male and 
female inmates of all charitable institutions from which information 
was received at the close of 1898 :— 





Institutions. Males. | Females. | Total. 





| | 
Government 0... .........0-. | 3,935 | 701 | 3,936 
i ae | 148 | 887 | 485 
Church of England ......... | 4} | 32 | 73 
Roman Catholic ............ | 30 | 269 | 299 
Salvation Army.............. | 39 | 50 | 89 
ae | 8 | 4 | 12 





\. | (oe 3,50¥ | ~ ¥,393 4,894 
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The above total’ of 4,894 is higher by 15 than the total for 1897, and 
higher by 643 than the total for 1895, which had hitherto been the 
highest on record. During 1898 the deaths of 779 adults took place in 


i various institutions. 


Adding together the numbers of adults and children in order to 
show the proportion, as compared with the whole population, of the 
destitute in the colony, the ratios per 1,000 for the last ten years are 


found to be as follow :— 








| Per 1,000 of — 














| | 
| | | —_ : — 
Year. Children. | Adults. | Total. | ie 
‘Children under Adult. | Total 
| | 15 years. j Population. | Population. 
| } | 
ro | am | cam | 
1889 2,331 | 2,838 5,169 5°6 | 4°2 | 4°5 
1890 2,244 | 2,948 | 5,192 | 52 | 43 4°6 
1891 2,258 3,089 5,347 | o°] 4°3 4°6 
1892 2,939 3,905 6,840 6°3 | 5°3 57 
1893 | 3,234 3,992 7,226 | 6°8 | 5°3 | 5'9 
1994 | 3,694 | 3,915 | 7,609 (hy rn 2) rn rr | 
1895 4,147 4,251 §,398 8°4 5°3 6°5 
1896 4,416 4,165 8,581 8°S o°2 ‘ 6°6 
1897 4,365 4,879 9,244 §°6 o°9 7°0 
1898 4,470 4,894 9,364 8°6 5°9 | 70 
| 
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The proportion of indoor paupers to the whole population shown in 
the above table is perceptibly increasing, and although still small com- 
pared with the rate of Ireland, it is now equal to that of England and 


Wales, and in excess of that of ‘Grotl and. 


The proportion of population 


in the United Kingdom maintained in the workhouses and other 
institutions of a similar character at the cost of the ratepayers was 
as follows at the beginning of the year 1898 :— 


England and Wales 


Scotland 
Ireland 


United Kingdom 


as against 7 


and private charity for support. 
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7°0 per thousand. 
4°4 
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‘0 per thousand in this colony dependent upon the State 
There is, of course, a large amount of 


outdoor relief in the United Kingdom which is not included in these 


figures. 


be: :—England and Wales, 26-4 er thousand ; Scotland, 23-1 ; 
ie the United Kingdom, 
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The receipts and disbursements of the charitable institutions in the 
colony during the year 1898 were as shown below. » The figures do not 
include the money received. and expended by several denominational 
institutions the financial condition of which is not made public:— 


£ | £ 
Receipts :— | Disbursements :— 
Government aid ............... 143,368 | Buildings and repairs... ...... 8,961 
Private contributions......... 37,581 | Maintenance (including sala- 
Other sources ......ccccceceeees 30,980 | oS) Ee 166,506 
| .. Other expenses.................. 26,179 
Total .....ceceeseee £211,929 | MBs i a vases sabe £201,646 


TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. 


The treatment of the insane is dealt with under the head of Vital 
Statistics. The average number of insane persons resident in hospital 
during 1898 was 3,910, while the total number under care was 4,681. 
These numbers include those resident at the four licensed houses for the 
insane at Cook’s River, Picton, and Ryde. The gross expenditure on 
hospitals for insane, wholly supported by the State, during 1898, was 
£111,804, while the collections from private sources amounted to£16,304, 
leaving a net cost to the Government of £94,780. The average weekly 
cost per patient was 11s. 04d., without deducting collections, and 9s. 5d. 
after these were deducted, while the net annual expenditure per head 
of population was Is. 5d. The total expenditure by the State on all 
institutions connected with the care of the insane, inclusive of the cost of 
maintenance of patients in the Reception House, Darlinghurst, of the 
amount paid to the South Australian Government for the maintenance 
of insane patients from the Broken Hill District, and of general 
expenses, was £115,418, and the total collections amounted to £16,436, 
so that the actual expenditure during the year was £98,982. The 
arrangements by which a number of Government patients were main- 
tained at the licensed house at Cook’s River ceased at the end of 1894. 
A few weeks previously all the Government patients were removed to 
the public institutions, the majority being sent to Rydalmere, where new 
wards had been erected ; thus, at that date, for the first time for twenty- 
eight years, the whole of the patients under the care of the Government 
were housed within the walls of its own institutions. The treatment 
meted out to the insane is that dictated by the greatest humanity, and 
the hospitals are fitted with all conveniences and appliances which 
modern science points out as most calculated to mitigate or remove the 
affliction under which these unfortunates labour. 
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PROTECTION OF THE ABORIGINES. 


A Board is in existence for the protection of the aborigines, the 
object of which is to ameliorate the condition of the blacks, and to 
exercise a general guardianship over them. There are also five stations 
for the benefit of the aborigines. These are Cumeroogunga, on the river 
Murray; Warangesda, on the Murrumbidgee,; Brewarrina, on the 
Darling; Brungle, near Gundagai; and Grafton. The three first- 
named stations were formerly under the control of a society called the 
Aborigines’ Protection Association, who were responsible to the Board 
for their administration. This association was dissolved a few years ago, 
and some of the members of its Council were appointed to the Board. The 
natives at these settlements are comfortably housed, and are encouraged 
to devote their energies to agricultural and kindred occupations, and 
elementary education is imparted to the children. 

The amount expended by the Government during 1898 for the benefit 
of the aborigines was £16,591. This included an expenditure of 
£9,078 by the Board on Aborigines generally ; £413 in connection 
with the Home for Aborigines at Grafton; £223 for the fares of 
Aborigines travelling on the railway ; and £2,013 in connection with 
the Cumeroogunga, Warangesda, and Brewarrina aboriginal stations. 
The sum of £877 was expended on medical attendance and medicine ; 
£936 on school buildings, books, etc. ; £2,893 on blankets, clothing, etc. ; 
£83 for burial expenses; and £75 for salaries. The aborigines are 
referred to at length in the chapter on Population. 


TotaL EXPENDITURE ON CHARITY. 


The total expenditure of the State in connection with all forms of 
relief and in aid of hospitals, asylums for the insane, and other charitable 
institutions, amounted in 1898 to £430,316 ; adding to this the amount. 
of private subscriptions, donations, and other receipts of hospitals, etc., 
the poor and the unfortunate benefited during the year to the extent. 
of about £585,000. This sum, though not excessive in proportion to 
the population, appears to be large in view of the general wealth of 
the colony, which should preclude the necessity of so many seeking 
assistance. 


GOVERNMENT LABOUR BUREAU. 


Owing to the stoppage of public and private works consequent upon 
depression in the money market, there were, in the latter part of 1891, 
a large number of persons in the colony who, though able and willing 
to work, were unable to find any work to do. So great an amount of 
this kind of distress was in existence that the Government felt compelled 
to take steps for the purpose of helping genuine workers to the em- 
ployment they were desirous of obtaining ; and in February, 1892, a 
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Labour Bureau was formed, where those who wanted work done could 
obtain labour, and those who desired to work could hear of whatever 
there was todo. No charge is made for registration, and the matter of 
wages is left to be settled between the parties concerned. In the first 
year of its existence the Bureau found employment for 8,154 persons, 
in the second year for 10,349, in the third year for 16,381, in the fourth 
year for 20,576, in the fifth year for 13,718, in the sixth year for 7,781, 
and in the seventh year for 7,228, making a total of 84,187 altogether. 
In addition to these, it is estimated that about 5,000 persons indirectly 
obtained work through the medium of the Bureau. Relief was given to 
those in absolute want, in the shape of rations, of which 30,960 were issued 
during 1892-3, 52,525 in 1893-4, 41,884 in 1894-5, 318,200 in 1895-6, 
17,065 in 1896-7, and 4,856 in 1897-8, at an average cost of about ls. 6d. 
each. Relief works carried on during 1895-6, for which payment was 
made in rations, account for the large increase shown for that year. 
These works had practically been completed before the beginning of 
the year 1896-7. In 1898-9 the ration system was practically in abey- 
ance, and almost all the expenditure on relief was for railway and 
steamer fares, paid to enable persons engaged through the Bureau to 
reach their destination, and expected to be refunded to the Department. 
Private subscriptions have been disbursed among the needy, and parcels 
of clothing distributed. The daily attendance of unemployed at the 
Bureau is about 150, although on special occasions as many as 700 may 
be present. The total expenditure on relief works for the year 1898-9 
was £1,283, as compared with £3,470 for the preceding year, and 
£10,736 for the year 1896-7. Expenditure in connection with the 
employment of men on reproductive works, such as railway deviations, 
forest-thinning, etc., is not included in these amounts. 
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PASTORAL INDUSTRY. 


See rapid settlement of the colony has, in a great measure, been 

due to the fitness of its soil, vegetation, and climate for the suc- 
cessful rearing of the principal species of stock which supply the wants 
of civilised men, and so largely contribute to the wealth of nations. For 
many years it was believed that a considerable part of Australia was 
quite unsuitable for stock, and this opinion was fostered bythe accounts of 
the earlier explorers, who reported that the interior of the continent was 
avast desert. These apprehensions, however, were soon dispelled, and the 
apparent difficulties offered to the successful rearing of stock disappeared 
before the energy of the colonists. One thing particularly favoured the 
settlers: though the number of native animals was very considerable, 
comprising chiefly marsupials of little commercial utility, there happily 
existed no large species of carnivora which could seriously interfere 
with the increase in the flocks. 

The beginnings of pastoral enterprise in the colony were very humble. 
The whole stock of the community which accompanied Captain Phillip 
comprised only 1 bull, 4 cows, 1 calf, 1 stallion, 3 mares, 3 foals, 29 
sheep, 12 pigs, and a few goats; and although the flocks and herds of 
Australasia have not sprung from these animals alone, it will be seen 
on how small a scale the business of stock-raising was first attempted. 
No systematic record of the arrival of live stock seems to have been 
kept in the early days of settlement ; but it appears that in the period 
between Governor Phillip’s landing and the year 1800 there were 
some slight importations, chiefly of sheep from India. It is stated that 
at the close of the year 1792 the live stock of the colony consisted of 
23 horned cattle (old and young), 11 horses, 105 sheep (which were 
then quoted at £10 10s. each), and 43 hogs. By 1796 the numbers 
had largely increased, the colony then possessing 57 horses, 101 cows 
and cow-calves, 74 bulls and buli-calves, 52 oxen, 1,531 sheep, 1,427 
goats, and 1,869 hogs; a cow being worth £89, a horse, £90 ; a sheep 
of the Cape breed, £7 10s.; and a breeding sow, £5. In 1800 there 
were 203 horses, 1,044 cattle, 6,124 sheep, 2,182 goats, and 4,017 hogs ; 
while three years later the number of sheep was set down at 10,157. 
In 1825, thirty-seven years after the establishment of the colony; 
there were 6,142 horses, 134,519 cattle, 237,622 sheep, and 39,006 pigs ; 
and in 1842, these numbers had increased to 56,585 horses, 897,219 
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cattle, 4,804,946 sheep, and 46,086 pigs. As soon as the produce of 
stock began to exceed the demand for food, the increase became very 
rapid, and at the end of the year 1850 the stock of the colony numbered 
13,059,324 sheep, 1,738,965 cattle, 132,437 horses, and 61,631 pigs. 
The severance, in 1851, of Victoria, then the fairest province of the 
mother colony, involved a loss of 6,589,923 sheep, 390,923 cattle, 
20,086 horses, and 7,372 pigs ; so that at the close of 1851 the flocks 
and herds of New South Wales were reduced to 7,396,895 sheep, 
1,375,257 cattle, 116,397 horses, and 65,510 pigs. After the separation 
of Queensland, at the close of 1859, the numbers of each kind of live 
stock within the existing boundaries of the colony were 6,119,163 
sheep, 2,408,586 cattle, 251,497 horses, and 180,662 pigs. In the 
following year these figures showed a considerable decline, both on 
account of the effects of the season, and of the large demand which 
arose for stock for the stations of the new colony ; and in 1861 there 
were in New South Wales 5,615,054 sheep, 2,271,923 cattle, 233,220 
horses, and 146,091 pigs. From the numbers just given, the sheep had, 
at the end of 1898, increased to 41,241,004, the horses to 491,553, 
the swine to 247,061, while the cattle had decreased to 2,029,516. In 
some of the intervening years the numbers have been much greater, 
the sheep in 1891 totalling no less than 61,831,416; but, chiefly owing 
to the unfavourable seasons, although the demands on the flocks for the 
export trade have also contributed to the result, the number of sheep 
has largely diminished during the past six years, The changes which 


have taken place during the last decade may be traced in the following 
table :— 


tela testasticasdl, rsasaadiaase cr ee I SSE Me Stee ae SY ee 


Year. | Horses, | Cattle. | Sheep. | Swine. 
Te EE | ea ee fa ee, Se eS 

1889 430,777 1,741,592 50,106,768 238,585 
1890 444,163 2,091,229 55,986,431 283,061 
1891 469,647 2,128,838 61,831,416 253,189 
1892 484,309 2,221,459 58,080,114 249,522 
1893 493,231 2,269,852 56,980,688 240,860 
1894 518,181 2,465,411 56,977,270 273,359 
1895 487,943 2,150,057 47,617,687 223,597 
1896 510,636 2,226,163 48,318,790 214,581 
1897 498,034 2,085,096 43,952,897 207,738 
1898 491,553 2,029,516 41,241,004 247,061 





It will be seen that since 1891 the sheep have diminished in number 
to the extent of twenty-and-a-half million; while since 1894 the 
numbers of cattle and horses have decreased to the extent of nearly 
436,000 and 27,000 respectively. The number of swine, though less 
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than in 1894, is now increasing. In order to show the districts in 
which the changes in the flocks and herds have taken place, the 
following table has been compiled. The figures for previous years 
have been altered since last issue, owing to a re-arrangement of the 
geographical boundaries of the districts :-— 





| { | | : 


} } | | 











| 
District. | 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. | 1897. 1898. 
| | | | | 
| 
SHEEP— | | | 
| | 
Coastal District .. 276 ° 291,943 | 200,102} 198,536 215,114 | 193,332 | 246,676 
Table-lands _-[14,475,175 13,687,292 13,015,143 |10,710,297 |11,646,414 |11,402,482 | 12,206,533 
Western Slope and | | 
Riverina _ .|27,055,882 |27,664,750 |28,136,005 |24,141,841 |24,087,967 |21,016,714 | 18,232,665 


116,215,781 i ,336,703 15,626,020 |12,567,013 


Western Plains 703 12,369,295 {11,340,369 | 10,555,130 





| | 
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Total - 58,080,114 |56,980,688 [56,977,270 |47,617,687 ie 318,790 |43,952,897 | 41,241,004 
—_— oe Sar] —— — rus 
ORDINARY CATTLE— | 
Coastal District . 563,727 | 554,425 594,028 | 513,694 | 587,172) 532,771 548,909 
| | 
Table-lands 836,403 824,623 913,207 | 826,372} 833,230) 774,963 761,796 
Western Slope and | | 
Riverina --| 859,347} 399,131 428,219 | 364,160) 365,306} 281,150 228,744 
Western Plains .. 96,872 99,094 91,746 | 87,420 90,272 84,714 74,014 
Total 1,856,349 | 1,877,273 | 2,027,200 | 1,791,646 | 1,825,980} 1,673,598 | 1,613,463 
DaiRy CATTLE— | 
Coastal District . 209,880 | 216,831 228,519 | 197,436 | 282,058| 252,794 268,780 
Table-lands 100,161 | 115,895} 139,694; 101,895 107,063 | 104,027 99,131 
Western Slope and | | | 
Riverina 48,699 52,649 61,731 | 51,265 52,367 44,983 42,317 
Western Plains ..| 6,370 | 7,904 8,267| 7,815 8,695 9,694| 5,825 
2 Sone Cone a oe 
Total | 365,110 | 392,579 | 438,211 | 358,411 400,183 | 411,498 416,053 
HorsEs— | | 
Coastal District . ; 144,190 | 140,876 142,428 | 125,515 145,804 144,142 144,159 
Table-land | 165,661 | 172,487 | 182,638 | 175,084 176,132 | 171,197 172,303 
| 
Western Slope and| | | | 
Riverina .| 126,900) 135,530 143,474 | 141,953! 148,069| 139,530 136,514 
j } | i i 
Western Plains .. 47,558 44,338 | 49,641 | 45,391; 45,631 43,165 | 38,577 
ee 
| 
Total .. 484,309 | 493,231, 518,181| 487,943 | 510,686] 498,034 491,553 
a 








ee UE EEE ener ESSE 
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It is estimated that at the end of the year 1899 the number of 
sheep in the colony was 35,782,600 ; of cattle, 1,789,000; and of 
horses, 436,260. This represents a further loss of 5,458,000 sheep, 
240,500 cattle, and 55,290 horses. | 


SHEEP. 


The suitability of the land for pastoral pursuits was undoubtedly 
the means of leading the infant colony of New South Wales to take 
its first step on the path of commercial progress; and it is not a 
little surprising at this distance of time to note how steadily some 
of the settlers, in the face of the almost insurmountable difficulty 
of transport which existed a century ago, availed themselves of the 
opportunities at their disposal. The importation of valuable specimens 
of sheep from England or the Cape of Good Hope prior to the introduc- 
tion of steam was at all times attended with great risk, and it frequently 
happened that many of these costly animals died during the tedious 
voyage ; butin spite of all drawbacks, the industry was on the whole suc- 
cesstul, and the flocks and herds of the colonists surely, if at first slowly, 
increased and multiplied. 

By the year 1795, Captain Macarthur, one of the first promoters of 
sheep-breeding in New South Wales, had accumulated a flock of 1,000, 
which were held in great estimation, and gradually increased in value, 
until, as recorded by an entry in his journal ten years later, the market 
price of a fat wether had risen to £5. Not satisfied with the natural 
increase of his flocks, Macarthur sought to improve the quality of his 
fleeces, by which means he could see opening before him the promise of 
great wealth, and the prospect of establishing important commercial 
relations with Great Britain. With these ends in view, he procured from 
the Cape of Good Hope, at great cost and trouble, a number of superior 
rams and ewes. A happy circumstance occurred which favoured his 
enterprise: he had the good fortune to secure possession of three 
rams and five ewes of very fine Spanish breed, which had been presented 
by the King of Spain to the Dutch Government. These animals, out of 
a total of twenty-nine purchased at the Cape, arrived in Sydney in 1797, 
and were disposed of to various breeders. With the exception of 
Macarthur, however, those who had secured sheep of the superior breed 
made no attempt to follow up their advantage, being probably amply 
satisfied with the larger gains derivedfrom thesale of an increased number 
of animals. Macarthur, on the other hand, thought little of present 
profits, and still less of breeding entirely for human consumption. Atten- 
tively watching the results of crossing his imported rams with the old 
stock, and systematically selecting the finer ewes which were the 
offspring for further mingling with the sires, he gradually improved 
the strain, and in a few years obtained fleeces of very fine texture 
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which met with the ready appreciation of English manufacturers. 
It has been asserted that Macarthur was not the first to introduce 
merino sheep into Australia ; whether this be so or not, there 1s no 
doubt that to him is due the credit of having been the first to prove 
that the production of fine wool could be made a profitable industry in 
this colony. 

Prior to the present century the production of the finest wool had been 
confined chiefly to Spain, and woollen manufactures were necessarily 
carried on in England upon a somewhat limited scale, which was not likely 
to improve in face of certain restrictions the operatives endeavoured to 
place upon their employers. These men, in support of their contention 
that the woollen trade could not be expanded on account of the limited 
supply of the raw material, argued that fine wool was obtainable only in 
Spain ; and it was at this favourable period that Macarthur arrived in 
England with specimens of the wool obtained from his finest sheep, 
conclusively proving the capabilities of Australia as a wool-producing 
country. In this way he opened up with English manufacturers a small 
trade, which, as Australasian wool rose in public estimation, gradually 
increased until it reached its present enormous dimensions. During his 
visit to England, Macarthur purchased an additional stock of ten rams 
and ewes of the noted Spanish breed, nearly equal in quality to those 
which in 1797 he had procured from the Cape of Good Hope. That 
these animals were the finest obtainable in Europe may be gathered from 
the fact that they had formed portion of a present from the King of 
Spain to George III. Thus did Macarthur, after his return to New 
South Wales, patiently continue for many years the process of selec- 
tion, with*such success that in 1858, when his flock was finally dis- 
persed, it was estimated that his superior ewes numbered fully 1,000. 
Victoria secured a considerable portion of Macarthur’s flock, and the 
process of breeding proceeded simultaneously in that and other adjacent 
colonies. 

Ithough the increase in the numbers of the finer sheep was satis- 
factory, yet the importation of superior animals was not discontinued, and 
the stock of the colonies was augmented in 1823 and 1825 by the further 
introduction of Spanish sheep. Sheep-breeding was about this period 
commenced in the Mudgee district, the climate of which has produced 
a more favourable effect upon the quality of the fleeces than that of 
any other part of the colony, and it is thence that the finest merinos 
are now procured. As might have been anticipated, the climate 
of Australia has in some respects changed the character of the Spanish 
fleece. The wool has become softer and more elastic, and while having 
diminished in density it has increased in length, so that the weight of 
the fleece has only slightly altered. The quality of the wool has thus, 
on the whole, improved under the beneficial influence of the climate, 
and if no further enhancement in its value can be reasonably hoped for, 
there is at least every reason to believe that Australasian wool will 
maintain its present high standard of excellence. 
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The following table, showing the number at the close of each year 
since the separation of Queensland, illustrates the progress of sheep 
breeding in New South Wales :— 





























Year. Sheep. Year. | Sheep. 1 Year. Sheep. 

} 

| | 
1860 6,119,163 | 1873 18,990,595 || 1886 39,169,304 
1861 5,615,054 | 1874 22,797,416 || 1887 46,965,152 
1862 6,145,651 | 1875 25, 353, 924 | 1888 46,503,469 
1863 7,790,969 | 1876 25,269,755 || 1889 50,106,768 
1864 8,271,520 || 1877 21,521,662 | 1890 55,986,431 
1865 8,132,511 | 1878 25,479,484 | 1891 61,831,416 
1866 11,562,155 || 1879 30,062,910 1892 58,080,114 
1867 13,909,574 || 1880 35,398,121 1893 56,980,688 
1868 15,080,625 || 1881 | 36,591,946 1894 56,977,270 
1869 14,989,923 1882 36,114,814 1895 47,617,687 
1870 16,308,585 1883 | 37,915,510 1896 48,318,790 
1871 16,278,697 || 1884 | 31,660,321 1897 43,952,897 
1872 17,566,048 | 1885 | 37,820,906 1898 41,241,004 


Te a re ee 
The ratio of annual inerease for the whole period is 5:15 per cent. 
Divided into four periods the ratios are— 
1860-70 annual increase 10°3 per cent. 
1870-80 ,, a Se 
1880-90, > 4°7 > 
1890-98 ,, decrease 3°9 a 


The operation of the natural law regulating the increase of species, 
viz., that the ratio of increase is inversely as the increase in the number 
of individuals, is observable in these figures, and the tendency of the 
rate of increase to decline as the numbers advance is clear enough. 
Considering the unimproved condition of the pasturage over a great 
portion of the colony, it was apparent in 1891 that the colony was 
overstocked, and graziers restricted the natural increase of their flocks 
by not putting to the rams a large number of ewes, especially those that 
were old or inferior in quality. Numbers of sheep were, moreover, 
boiled down for tallow and killed for export in a frozen state, so that 
not only was the increase of flocks arrested, but the year 1894 showed 
a falling-off of nearly five million sheep as compared with 1891, while in 
1895 there was a further decline of nearly nine and a half million, of 
which the drought was-responsible for five million. In 1896, despite 
the loss of nearly a million and a half sheep through the effects of the 
season, there was an increase in the flocks of over 700,000 ; but during 
the year 1897 there was a decrease of over 4,365,000, and in 1898 a 
further decrease of 2,712,000. Altogether, in the course of the seven 
years from 1891 to 1898, it may be said that the unfavourable seasons 
have been responsible for the loss of 17,000,000 sheep alone. 

The changes which have taken place in the possessions of the sheep- 
owners of New South Wales may be traced in the following table, 
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giving an approximate classification of the flocks for each year from 
1891 to 1897, with the exception of 1895, when the information was 
not compiled. For the year 1898 also the particulars are not available. 
It is significant that while in 1891 there were 73 persons owning flocks 
exceeding 100,000, in 1897 the number was only 21 :— 








Size of Flocks. 


Sr ee TT 


,000. 10,000. 


bls 1,001 | 2,001 5,001 | 10,001 | 20,001 | 50,001 | 409 991, | 
to to | to | to | _ to to wow |. | Total. 
1,000. | 2,000. | 5 | 
| 


| 99,000. | 50,000 | 100,000, | 224 over- | 
| } | 


- — - ee — et 








NUMBER OF SHEEP OWNED. 


nT SERED 


{ 


1891 | 2,794,751) 2,979,168] 5,493,942) 4,943,221) 7,056,580) 15,553,774 12,617,206 10,392,774| 61,831,416 
1892 | 2,919,495) 3,109,165 5,366,957 5,213,115) 6,976,668 15,417,845 10,567,199, 8,509,676) 58,080,114 
1893 | 2,852,943) 3,110,361! 5,293,544) 5,092,959) 6,722,825 14,966,272 11,296,811} 7,644,973) 56,980,688 
1894 | 2,863,963) 3,050,107 5,264,700) 5,114,109) 6,844,167) 15,125,070 10,366,501 8,348,653} 56,977,270 


| 
1896 | 2,430,434| 2,585,054| 4,464,654) 4,339,026) 5,803,084] 12,828,633, 8,789,185 7,078,720) 48,318,790 











1897 | 3,169,977] 2,710,546] 4,511,676) 4,625,398) 6,230,663] 12,468,278 6,972,298) 3,264,061 43,952,897 


a a ea A pe ees dc ee rae 


NUMBER OF SHEEP-OWNERS. 


Sea U EE UE UEEEEEE NEES 








| 


1891 | 7,606 1,954 1,696 686 495 491 186 73 13,187 














1892} 3,326 | 2,062 | 1,667 | 725 | 408 483 151 63 13,885 
1903 | 8,468 | 2,041 | 1,640 | 717 475 | ATT 162 53 14,033 
1994 | 8,326 | 2,062 | 1,667 | 795 408 | 483 151 69 13,891 
1996 | 3,184 | 2,026. | 1,688 | 713 401 475 149 67 13,653 
1897 | 9,376 | 1,767 | 1,383 | 661 436 | 406 | 104 21 14,144 





The following table shows the loss which may be attributed to the 
season, being the number which the actual increase in each year fell 
short of what might reasonably have been expected in a fair season. 
Out of the twenty-four years over which the information extends, nine 
years only showed no loss, or loss so slight as to be inappreciable. On 
the other hand, ten seasons of opposite character were experienced, in 
which not only was there no increase, but an actual decrease from the 
number of the previous year; while in five years there was a relative 
inerease over the previous year’s totals, but an actual loss of sheep from 
drought. Further inspection will show that in 1884 the loss of sheep 
reached the enormous total of 8,138,000, a number larger than the 
total of the flocks in some of the other Australasian colonies. The loss 
in the year 1892 was 4,190,120, due chiefly to drought in the extreme 
western regions. Jn 1895 there was again a loss of no less than 
4,913,300 by drought, which was general throughout the colony ; in 
the following year, 1,457,800 sheep were lost through the season ; in 
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1897, drought was again responsible for the loss of 2,985,100; and 
the year 1898, saw a further loss of 2,460,700 from the same cause — 











. |Expected increase, Actual | Loss | ‘ expected increase, Actual | Loss 

> 1 istowre for all | increase or | through $ | owing for all | increase or | through 

~ decrease. | decrease. | Seasons. || ™ | mag re | decrease. | Seasons. 
1874 3,807,000 | 3,807,000 rT | 1887; 7,796,000 | 7,796,000 7 
1875) 2,556,000 | 2,556,000 | 4 | 1888) 2,435,000 | *462,000 | 2,897,000 
1876; 1,915,000 | * 84,000 1,999,000 || 1889) 5,339,000 | 3,603,000 | 1,736,000 
«877, 1,802,000 '*3,748,000 5,550,000 || 1890! 5,880,000 | 5,880,000 7; 
1878, 3,958,000 | 3,958,000 | 4p | 1891; 5,845,000 | 5,845,000 + 
1879 4,583,000 | 4,583,000 | + | 1892 439,120 |*3,751,000 | 4,190,120 
1880; 5,335,000 | 5,335,000 | “1 | 1893 +488, 926 |*1,099,426| 610,500 


1881 2,947,000 | 1,194,000 |1,753,000 | 1894, 672,282 |  *3,418| 675,700 
1882, 1,797,000 | * 477,000 |2,274,000 | 1895) $4,446,260 |*9,359,560 | 4,913,300 
1883) 3,193,000 | 1,801,000 1,392,000 | 1896) 2,158,900 701,100 | 1,457,800 
1884, 1,883,000 *6,255,000 |8, 138,000 ! 1897} $1,380,800 |*4,365,900 | 2,985,100 
1885, 6,160,000 | 6,160,000 t | 1898) $251,200 |*2,711,900 | 2,460,700 
1886, 3,409,000 | 1,348,000 2,061,000 | | 
* Decrease during the year. T No loss, or, if any, very slight. t Expected decrease. 

After allowing for the causes which naturally impede the increase 
in the flocks of the colony, the demands of the slaughter-yard, the 
requirements of the neighbouring colonies, and the deaths occurring 
from other causes than drought, it will be found that the rate of 
annual increase may be as high as 20 per cent., so that it is pos- 
sible for the flocks of the colony to increase two-fold in about four 
years. Actual experience shows that such rate of increase has only 
been approached once since the year 1861. During the period of five 
years from 1861 to 1866 there was a two-fold increase ; and the flocks 
of the colony were again doubled in the eight years from 1866 to 1874, 
and in the thirteen years from 1874 to 1887. How many sheep could 
be sustained by the colony under a system of artificial feeding and 
watering may hereafter become a question of national interest; but it is 
abundantly plain that with a succession of fair seasons it would be 
impossible, under the present mode of despasturing stock, for the colony 
to support for any number of years an increase of sheep similar to that 
experienced in 1891, as in nine years’ time the flocks would increase 
from the present number of 41,241,000 to 97,244,000—a total nearly 
equal to that now found in all Australasia. The stock-carrying 
capabilities of the colony are, however, very difficult to estimate, as 
by far the greater portion of the country is yet in its natural state. 
Improvements, such as a better system of water conservation and 
irrigation, an intelligent extension of the growth of salt-bush, cotton- 
bush, and other drought-resisting shrubs and natural grasses, and the 
cultivation of artificial fodder, are gradually being effected, and will 
indefinitely extend the capacity of the colony for supporting stock of 
all descriptions, 

The export and import of sheep during the last ten years is shown 
below. The figures for several years are somewhat in excess of the 
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truth, as sheep are often crossed from one colony to another for the 
convenience of station-holders, or in search of grass, and not for 
purposes of trade :— 








Year. | Exported. | Imported. | Year. | Exported. | Imported. 
1889 | 1,217,325 832,565 | 1894 | 905,783 530,664 
1890 | 2,987,902 598,077 | 1895 | 999,773 420,374 
1891 ; 1,615,964 663,044 | 1896 744,578 | 1,010,176 
1892 | 1,583,666 520,660 | 1897 1,022,295 | 1,171,794 
1893 | 933,012 | 1,017,252 | 1895 1,311,880 700,718 





The demand for sheep for local consumption was until recent years 
so small compared with the supply that it did not appreciably affect the 
increase of the flocks of the colony. This, however, is not now the 
case; the annual demand for food consumption within the colony is 
about 7°5 per cent. of the number of sheep depastured—equal to three- 
fifths of the cast. The number slaughtered for export in a frozen or 
preserved state, and for tallow, brings up the total slaughtered to rather 
more than 13 per cent. of the entire flocks. 

The following table gives the number of sheep in the Australasian 
colonies at the end of 1898, and the proportion owned in each colony :— 


a nnn TE EEE EEEEE aS 


| Proportion 





Colony. Sheep. owned in each . 

| Colony. 

ae a aera eed 

No. per cent. 

New. south Wales .2.-.c.-ceeue- ss 41,241,004 41°05 
NA CTORIA sisvenae Rae cewt tices sens cr 13,180,943 13°12 
MUGENSIANG: <2 ano reren syns tee ees 17,552,608 17°47 
SOmbieAUSUEA AN nace eecease ee eee 5,076,696 5°05 
Western Australia ..........0cseesese. 2,244,888 2°24 
SBASINABID cco cac ea teers eee eeesinne | 1,493,638 1°49 
INGO GemlanGe cures ccansenesteien 19,673,725 19°58 
Australasia ...... errr 100,463,502 100-00 





— 


It will be seen that New South Wales stands first of all the colonies 
as a sheep-breeding country. But whilst Victoria has nearly reached 
the limit of its natural capabilities in this particular direction, 
a considerable proportion of its area being now devoted to agri- 
culture, New South Wales has not yet approached that limit. In 
Queensland, as in South Australia, sheep-breeding does not absorb 
the attention of pastoralists to the same extent as in New South 
Wales. The former colony is more adapted to the breeding of cattle, 
whilst in the southern and more settled districts of South Australia 
greater attention is paid to the cultivation of cereals, its northern 
territory, like that of Queensland, being more adapted by nature to 
the breeding of cattle and horses. Western Australia is at present 


in the early stage of its colonisation; much of its area is still 
unknown, and it is therefore impossible to estimate its future as a 
sheep-breeding country. It may, however, be surmised that the southern 
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portion of its immense territory will, in time to come, be stocked with 
sheep, whilst the northern portion will probably be found more suitable 
for the breeding of cattle and horses, on account of its resemblance to 
portions of Queensland and the northern territory of South Australia 
situated under the same latitude. It was thought at one time that 
cattle-breeding would occupy a position in New South Wales equal to 
that of sheep-breeding, but experience has shown that the general 
climatic conditions are more favourable to sheep than to cattle, and the 
colony is probably destined to remain what it now is—the great sheep- 
breeding centre of Australia. 

The different degrees of success attending sheep farming in various 
parts of the country have long since directed attention to the fact that 
every part of Australia is not equally fitted for the production of fine 
wools. New South Wales may be divided climatically into four zones :-— 
(1) The coast country extending from the seaboard to the main range, 
the breadth of which varies from 20 to 100 miles ; (2) the table-land 
districts on the summit of the range ; (3) the upper part of the western 
slopes ; and (4) the interior, or “ salt-bush country.” 

The climate of the eastern seaboard for a considerable distance inland 
is too moist, and a large portion of it too poor, for the adequate sustenance 
of merinos, but it is probable that the coarser breeds of sheep would not 
deteriorate through the limited food supply and the rugged nature of the 
country. On the Hunter and other northern rivers, and in the southern 
coast districts, where the soil is very rich, dairy-farming and agriculture 
are the leading, and, no doubt, the most profitable industries. Sheep- 
breeding is carried on to some extent in the regions towards the summit 
of the coast range ; but, as in the case of the country near the sea, the 
soil as a rule is unfavourable to sheep. On crossing the coast range, 
however, the contrast between the aspect of the country just entered 
and that left behind is very striking. Here the grazing and wool- 
growing capabilities are at once apparent, and farther to the westward 
a still greater improvement is visible. 

In the abundant pastures of the Riverine districts the wool is less fine 
than in the country immediately west of the table-lands, but the fleeces 
are generally sound and heavy. Farther in the salt-bush country the 
wool suffers both in the weight of the fleece and in its quality ; but the 
country is fattening, and the stock are generally more healthy than those 
nearer the sea. In the country on the other side of the Darling the 
great summer heat is adverse to the production of heavy fleeces; but even 
there a fair class of wool is produced, as the stock-owners are constantly 
introducing fresh blood, and so counteracting the tendency towards the 
degeneration of the breed of sheep which otherwise might ensue. 

The importation of stud sheep from foreign countries, notably Franee, 
Germany, and America, which was continued for many years after the 
superfine quality of Australian wool had been established in the markets 
of the world, practically ceased even before importation was legally pro- 
hibited ; for it had become apparent that the fleece, instead of showing 
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signs of deterioration under the influence of the climate, had, on the 
whole, a tendency to improve. The introduction of sheep and cattle 
into New South Wales was forbidden for many years, owing entirely to 
the fear of the stock-owners that their flocks and herds might be con- 
taminated by scab and other diseases prevalent in European flocks; but 
these restrictions were removed at the beginning of the year 1888, and 
there is now an import of pure-bred sheep from the United Kingdom, 
the United States, France, and Germany. So far, the breed imported 
has been chiefly the merino; but Lincoln, South Down, Vermont, 
Shropshire, and other well-known breeds have been introduced. In the 
course of the year 1898 the stud sheep imported from the other 
Australasian colonies numbered 8,764; while 104 stud rams and 119 
ewes were introduced from America, 3 rams and 11 ewes from England, 
and 10 rams from Germany. 

It is now generally admitted that, as far as the fleece is concerned, 
the Australian merino has little to gain by any further admixture of 
European or American blood, but it is equally admitted that there is 
room for improvement in the physique of the animal. To produce a 
larger carcase, without interfering with the quality of the fleece, many 
experiments have been made, but without much success, and it has been 
found that the crossing of noted breeds of English rams with Australian 
ewes has invariably resulted, after a generation or two, in a deterioration 
of the merino. The breeding of sheep for consumption, and for the 
sake of the wool, has, therefore, developed naturally into two distinct 
fields of industry. It may here be mentioned that the carcase of the 
ordinary Australian merino, when dressed, averages about 4641b., whereas 
dressed carcases of the Lincoln or Leicester breed would average 57 te 
60 lb. The food qualities of the merino are not appreciated in the 
London market, and its lean flanks and long fleshless leg bones make 
its appearance objectionable to the butcher, with the result that the 
improved prospects of export have induced growers to introduce large 
sheep for cross-breeding, in order to secure a heavier and more pre- 
sentable carcase. It remains to be seen, however, how far the pasture 
and climate of the country hitherto devoted to the merino are suitable 
to the more gross-feeding cross-breed. 

The various breeds of sheep in the colony are the Merino, Lincoln, 
Leicester, Downs, and Romney Marsh, and crosses of the long-woolled 
breeds, principally with the merino. At the close of 1898 the respective 
numbers of merino and long-woolled sheep and cross-breeds stood thus :—- 


Werner eee oer e eem en ORG Pere AIP 
Long-woolled sheep ...............ccseescseosecesecenes 1,095,060 
CRORE DROCCS eae rei sec eee ees peses poseueaane 2,419,979 

POLAL cee ener aero co einer eee 41,241,004 


During the last five years the English and cross-bred sheep have 
increased by 2,174,000, while the merinos have decreased in number 
from 54,070,781 to 37,725,965. Fifteen years ago the proportion of 
long-woolled and cross-breds was only 34 per cent., and for fully ten 
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years after it stood at about 24 per cent. 
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In 1893 the proportion rose 


to 4:3 per cent., and with the development of the meat export trade 


has now advanced to nearly 9 per cent. 


Following is a classification 


of the sheep in the colony at the end of 1898 :— 



































Merino— 
Combing— 
Pure and stud—Superfine ............... 1,255,774 
CIB Y Ge oo coe oes oncee tener eee ee eee 4,411,495 
—_—_— 5,667,269 
Pure and stud—Medium.................. 2,054, 284 
Ordinary 6s ee 10,568, 725 
12,623,009 
Pure and stud—Strong ................., 1,846,556 
Ordinary. ee ee 7,554,889 
- ——— 9,401,445 
Total Combing 5. sce. 27,691,723 
Clothing— 
Pure and stud—Superfine ............... 378,908 
Ordinary cers e009 cen ee eee 1,422,647 ee ee 
Pure and stud—Medium.................. "596,091 1,801,555 
Ordinanygas ce setae ere 4,753,892 5 
Pure and stud—Strong .................. 765,510 ee ae 
Ovginany aig cseree. peer cse eee eee 2,117,194 
— 2,882,704 
Total Clothing .................. —~ 10,034,242 
Total Merino ............... 37,725,965 
Long-woolled— 
Pure and stud—Lincoln .................. 234,814 
RSENS h LS, ce eile naas 368,750 i 
Pure and stud—Leicester ................ 138,636 603,564 
CONRAN GY 6 hs hk LER bux 285,951 ye 
Pure and stud—Southdowns ............ 2,621 424,587 
Ordinary ....... Dod ihatede ines s oxi acbetesss 5,726 a 
Pure and stud—Shropshire Downs.... 13,324 8, 347 
OnGinary Fics. ins tect eee ns re 8,721 
-- 22,045 
Pure and stud—Hampshire Downs ... 10 
Ordinary sooo ete aete seco eee 30 
Pure and stud—Romney Marsh........ 26,359 40 
OORRIY sets iccy cee oeee ed eo ee 10,112 
—_——_— 36,471 
Pure and stud—Cotswold ......0...00.0..00 0 ceeceuces 5 
Pure and stud—Dorset Horn............0 0 ceceeeeee 1 
Total Long-woolled ..... —— 1,095,060 
Crosses— 
Long-woolled with Merino............... 2,419,979 
Grand Total | ..; .....03..cccce. 41,241,004 


The sexes and classes of sheep at the end of 1898 were estimated as 


follows :— 


EE SO Sree Ps oe 592,545 
|” SEER aN mE eth 19,142,546 
MUIMOD og ons soc vccdeacesccekaccet tse 15,184,353 
BMI So boos evo hvevsrce cde sateen 6,321,560 


eee ee fee eee 








41,241,004 
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The climate of New South Wales admits of stock of all kinds being 
left in the open air, and there is no necessity for housing them during 
the winter months. The sheep are either kept in paddocks or under the 
care of shepherds, though on some stations they are both shepherded and 
paddocked. At the end of 1898 there were :— 





PRAADCK EO or rece e eee ee 40,296, 357 
Shepherded ............c-ce-sesseeeeesereee 381,354 
Paddocked and shepherded............ 563,293 

OUR oor een cence ste crease 41,241,004 


The advantages of the paddocking system are now universally recog- 
nised ; the country will carry one-third more sheep ; the wool will be 
longer and sounder, and the fleece as a whole one-third better; the feed 
will be cleaner and less liable to grass-seed ; the sheep will increase in 
size ; they will live longer and continue longer profitable; they will be 
freer from foot-rot and other diseases ; the expense of working the 
station will be less than a quarter of what it would be if the sheep were 
shepherded; and finally, the owner will be able to devote the principal 
part of his time to improving his sheep, instead of spending it in 
attempting to manage a number of shepherds and hut-keepers. 

It has also been found that the percentage of lambing is higher among 
paddocked than shepherdedsheep. The percentage of lambs obtained from 
the ewes in Australia is, however, far lower than that experienced in the 
United Kingdom, where the ratio on account of twin lambs has been 
known to exceed 160 per cent., and over a series of years, amongst the 
Suffolk flocks, considerably exceed 130 per cent. This result is doubt- 
less due to the much greater care and attention bestowed on English 
sheep at the lambing season. During the year 1898, the lambs marked 
in New South Wales numbered 8,316,697. In his annual report, the 
Chief Inspector of Stock states that the number of ewes put to the 
ram was 14,489,816, which would give an average lambing of 57-4 
per cent. 

The year 1897 closed with a total of 43,952,897 sheep ; the increase 
by lambing during the season was 8,316,697 ; and 7 00,718 sheep were 
imported, making a total of 52,970,312. On the other hand, 1,844,130 
were slaughtered for food for local consumption in the population centres 
during the year; 1,110,410 were killed for food on stations ; 1,099,660 
were taken by the meat-preserving works; 1,095,568 were frozen for 
export; 166,469 were boiled down for tallow at boiling-down works, and 
16,148 were similarly treated on stations. In addition to these, 166,714 
lambs were killed for local food consumption, bringing the total number 
slaughtered during the year to 5,499,099; and during the year 1,311,880 
live sheep were exported, 259,979 were killed by dogs, and 4,658,359 
were lost in consequence of the dry season and of ordinary mortality. 
The decrease from all causes amounted, therefore, to 11,729,308, leaving 
the number of sheep.on the 3lst December, 1898, at 41,241,004, or a 
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decrease of 2,711,893 from the number depastured at the end of the 
previous year. The mortality set down above, viz., 4,658,359, is 10-6 
per cent. of the total flocks depastured. The normal death-rate of sheep 
is 5 per cent. 

The relative advantages and profitableness of sheep-rearing and 
wheat-farming have been the subject of much discussion. The question 
is one, of course, to be settled largely by the circumstances of climate 
and soil; but while it is true that many districts unfit for cultivation 
are suitable for grazing, it may be said that the more suitable a district 
is for cultivation the greater are its capabilities for pastoral purposes, 
and in such circumstances the best results can be secured by the com- 
bination of both pursuits. Not only are wheat-fields fertilised and 
kept free from noxious vegetation by sheep, but the animals are better 
fed than is otherwise the case, and the risk of heavy stocking is reduced 
by utilising the cultivated land. Sheep turned on the land after the 
stripper has been used knock down the straw, eat the greater portion of 
it, and tread the rest in the soil, so that it is easily covered by the 
plough, and the weeds and other vegetation which spring up after the 
autumn rains make good feed. Many farmers turn on the sheep again 
when the grain crop is a few inches high—a plan which, in addition to 
benefiting the sheep, proves advantageous to the crop, making it 
stronger and more productive, and enabling it to withstand the dry 
weather later on. The stubble field being available just when the 
summer grass is getting scarce, the sheep which would otherwise become 
poor are kept in good condition to face the winter. Sheep grazed on 
cultivated lands are remarkably healthy, and there is no better means 
of keeping them free from disease; fluke and worms are almost unknown, 
and there is considerably less foot-rot found amongst them. To what 
extent the stock-carrying capacity of the land is improved by cultivation 
it is difficult to say, but on good average land it may be put down at 
25 per cent. On the whole, it may safely be said that with one-third or 
one-fourth of its area broken up, land will carry as many sheep on the 
portion not broken up as the whole area would carry in its natural state, 
and without taking into consideration the value of the crops harvested, 
the return derived from grazing alone would be larger than if sheep- 
rearing were followed by itself. 

For many years experiments with lucerne as an adjunct to the 
natural herbage have been successfully carried on, and in fairly rich 
soil with good drainage its cultivation is strongly recommended. But it 
is strange that, with a view to fully utilising all available means of 
subsistence and thus providing for the fullest stocking capacity of the 
land, so few pastoralists turn their attention to root crops for feed— 
such as turnips, mangolds, sugar-beet, and carrots. Of course it is 
evident that many areas are entirely unsuitable for such crops, but 
pastoralists and farmers more favourably situated might, in addition 
to supplying their own needs, provide feed which would be eagerly 
availed of by those less favoured. These crops would become doubly 
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valuable, as sheep travelled from the dry country ¢ uld be depastured 
on bare paddocks and fed with the roots, leaving in the form of manure 
two-thirds of the valuable constituents extracted from the cropped 
area adjoining, so that the owner would not only be fully paid for his 
produce, but at the same time get paddock after paddock fertilised 
in a thorough manner for succeeding crops. Large areas in New 
England, Orange, Wellington, Tumut, Jerilderie, and other districts on 
the tableland and western slope, are available for such cultivation, and 
once pastoralists in the dry west discovered that they could bargain for 
agistment for portion of their stock, instead of trave ling them almost 
hope lessly in search of natural herbage as at present, the fear of drought 
would to a lar ge extent disappear. It seems apparent, then, that the 
general adoption of cultivation in connection with grazing is destined 
to play a great part in preserving the flocks of the colony from the 
effects of unfavourable seasons. 


Woon. 


The quantity of wool, the produce of New South Wales, exported 
during 1870 and subsequent periods ending with 1898, is given in the 
subjoined table. A large proportion of the clip is expor ted to Europe, 
via the adjacent colonies, as already alluded to in the chapter on Com- 
merce. During 1870 nearly 46 per cent. of New South Wales wool was 
shipped from ports outside the colony, but in 1898 the proportion had 
declined to 24 per cent. The weights given are on the assumption that 
all the wool was shipped in grease :— 








N.S. Wales Victorian S. Australian | Queensland | 


oe ports. | ports. ports. ports. zoe 
| | 
Tb. tb. | tb. tb. ib. 

1870 44,608,600 | 20,411,889 | 8,787,126 | ......... 63,807,615 
1875 48,635,622 | 55,305,262 | 9,184,725 150,000 113,275,609 
1880 99,011,710 63,367,669 11,298,297 404,598 174,082,274 
1885 152,539,441 45,311,695 8,215, 265 337,986 186, 454,387 
1886 122,901,992 | 48,597,092 22,923,412 297.037 194,719,533 
1887 159,704,606 | 58,687,888 21,718,339 112,762 240, 223. 595 
1588 188,990,931 | 59,155,698 8,121,721 28,839 256, 297,189 
1889 183,881,857 | 74,857,400 25, 372,201 126,804 284, 238 262 
1890 168,836,103 | 70,808,013 17,475,612 dd, 104 257, eee 
1891 255,204,601 | 81,689,892 19,731,728 470,733 597,096, 954 
1892 241,963,380 78,382,868 15,501,210 771,204 336, 618,662 
1893 247,734,888 | 76,883,635 18,396,368 979,400 343,994,291 
1894 264,872,092 | 73,427,131 19,121,856 715,917 358, 136,996 
1895 | 244,437,310 | 63,661,684 14,540,735 625,916 | 323,265,645 
1896 211,802,106 63,794,830 20,192,922 464,590 296,254,448 
1897 216,479,049 51,794,887 12,662,236 328,017 281,174,189 
1898 | 205,558,271 | 55,020,692 10,094,519 94.240 270,767,722 
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The proportion of the total clip reaching New South Wales ports 
compared with that which was despatched by way of Melbourne, 
Adelaide, and Brisbane, Was as follows : — 








Shipped from | 


Nl 3 
| Shipped from Shipped from | 

















Shipped from 

Year. New south Wales. other Australian Year. _ New South Wales | other Australian 

ports. ports. ports. | ports. 

percent. | per cent. | per cent. per cent. 

1870 54°2 45°8 1891 | 71°5 28°5 
1875 42°9 57°] | 1892 | 71°9 28°] 
1880 56°9 43°1 1893 | 72°0 28°0 
1885 fo a 28°9 | 1894 73°9 26°1 
1886 | 63°1 36°9 1895 75°6 24°4 
1887 66°5 33°5 1896 71°5 28°5 
1888 73°7 26°3 | 1897 | 77:0 23°) 
1889 64°7 35°3 1 1898 75°9 24:1 
1890 65°6 | 


34°4 











As the season for exporting wool does not wholly fall within the 
calendar year, the quantity of wool stated in the table on page 689 
for any year consists partly of that season’s clip and partly of the 
previous one. The following table shows the total number of sheep 
shorn during the year, distinguishing those whose fleece was washed 
previous to shearing. It will be observed that most of the sheep are 
shorn in grease. This was not always the case; at one time nearly 
half the sheep were washed before being shorn. Several circumstances 
have led to the change, the principal being that the price obtained for 
washed wool in excess of greasy is not commensurate with the cost of 
washing :— 








Sheep. 











_ Lambs. 
Or: In grease. | sa 5p Lisi © ashed. os Scoured. In grease. | Washed. 

| 

| | 

1880 | 25,298,211 | 1,015,556 | 6,164,859 | 2,660,141 | a ™ 

1885 | 28,324,595 38,000 | 642,424 267,250 | 4,113,383 | 42,584 
1890 | 40,935,736 |_......... 4,271,712 580,794 | 9,285,871 | 33,521] 
1891 45,619,967 | oo... | 426,201 | 1,093,886 10, 531,106 | 31,542 
1892 | 46,947,809 | ......... 154,503 1,262,163 | 7 105,210 132,503 
1893 | 45,348,757 | ......... 81,169 | 1,007,549 | 7,482,936 | 169,698 
1894 | 42, a 425 | 100,000 88,686 | 3,001,835 7,948,101 | 463,950 
1895 | 38,9 BOGS | eacsscces 23,006 | 1,857, 663 | 4,731,387 | 147,893 
1896 37,409,296 eee eee 2.793 | 2,193,011 | 5 857,3 382 | 535,101 
a PS ON ¢: | i rr eee 2,306, 097 | 3,725,278 | 192,224 
he, Ae ol rr ere 3,643,450 | 139,000 





* Not recorded. 


2,506,825 | 





The average weight of fleece obtained during the ten years ended 
1898 from sheep shorn in grease would appear to have been 5 |b. 13 oz., 


while scoured yielded 3 
seem to have averaged 1] lb. 15 oz. 


lb. 


3 oz. 


and i lb. 


6 oz. 


During the same period lambs’ fleeces 
in grease, 


when 
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washed. Although the number of sheep shorn last season was smaller 
than in the preceding year, the average weight of fleece was higher. 
The great improvement in the weight of the fleece during the last 
twenty years may be seen from the table given below ; and in con- 
nection with this ‘matter, it may he pointed out that sheep-owners who 
until recently were unable to secure good blood have been enabled, in 
consequence of the low prices ruling at the annual sales during the las 

few years, to improve their flocks by the acquisition of superior ce 
rams. The table has been compiled from the annual reports of the 
eee ee nt, and the figures are given for what they may be 








wort they do not quite agree W ith results obtained in another Way .— 

| Estimated Average || Estimated Average 
vex. | stnfhespaiorn || YEO. | argh st 

In the grease. | in the grease. 

| tb. oz. | ib. 07. 
1877 | 4 0 | 1888 | 5 64 
1878 5 0 | 18s9 5 13h 
1879 5 1 | 1890 5 1g 

0 ty | 1891 | 5 9 

1881 5 0 | 1892 5 6 
1882 | 5 0 1893 | 5 15 
1883 | 5 2 || 1894 | 6 14 
1884 5 0 | 1895 5 113 
1885 5 Gk 1896 6 4 
1886 | 5 5h 1897 5 12h 
1887 | 5 9 | 1898 | 6 0 








Of late years so much consideration has been given to the question 
of breeding that, in spite of the bad seasons experienced, the w 50) clips 
have been very good ; and notwithstanding the greatly diminished flocks 
of the last three years, the total production of wool, though smaller than 
that of the previous five years, has not by any means decreased propor- 
tionately. For the five years, 1890-94, the average flocks were 
58,000,000, and the average annual production of wool was 337,000,060 
lb., equal to, taking the whole flocks, an average of 5:8 lb. per head. 
For the last four years, 1895-98, the average annual flocks were only 
45,300,000, and the average annual yield of wool was 294,000,000 lb., 


Nam 


equal to about 6°5 lb. per head. Ww hile, therefore, the fiocks have 
decreased nearly 22 per cent., the total production of wool has fallen off 
barely 13 per cent. The c lips of the seasons 1893—4 and 1894-5 are the 
highest on record ; but with two really good seasons the results then 


achieved would most likely be surpasse sd. 
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Wool is put up at the stations in packs of various sizes from 4 ft. 6 in. 
by 2 ft. 2 in. to 5 ft. 3in., weighing from 10 lb. to 12 1b. On forty-six 
holdings the bales are ‘“ dumped ” in a hydraulic press before leaving, 
and thus reduced to less than half their original length. A bale of 
greasy wool averages about 390 ib. in weight, and a bale of washed wool 
about 250 ib. 

The 1899 lambing has been estimated by the Stock Department at 
5,717,000, or an average of 49 per cent. of ewes put to the rams, which 
is 3 per cent. lower than the average for 1898. 


VALUE OF THE WOOL CLIP. 


The wool clip of Australasia is its most important item of production, 
and it may be said that the prosperity of the colonies in a large measure 
depends upon the state of the wool market. The following table sum- 
marises the export trade in New South Wales wool during the period 
1860-97, and illustrates the growth of that important industry during 
thirty-eight years, whilst at the same time the fluctuations in the value 
of the clip may be easily followed. The weights given represent the 
actual exports, washed and greasy W rool being ti ken together : — 





——— —- 














Year. | Quantity. | Total Value. | Year. | Quantity. | Total Value. 
| ib. £ | | DC £ 
1860 | 14,962,362 | 1,454,289 | 1880 154,871,882 | 8,040,625 
1861 18,171,209 1,768,978 1881 139,601,506 | 7,149,787 
1862 | 20,988,393 1,801,186 || 1882 146,221,182 7,433,091 
1863 15,842,520 —«*'1,316,520 ‘|| 1883 | 188,161,710 | 9,598,761 
1864 | 25,827,917 | 2,204,615 | 1884} 173,986,303 | — 8,953,100 
1865 | 29,858,791 2,283,560 | 1885 | 168,151,659 | 7,246,642 
1866 | 36,980,685 2,830,348 | 1886 | 173,985,640 | 7,028,596 
1867 | 27,327,452 | 2,125,737 | 1887 | 216,450,342 8,911,155 
1868 | 27,067,256 1,960,360 | 1888 | 235,848,944 9,089,776 
1869 | 51,269,672 3,162,522 | 1889 261,853,484 10,620,636 
1870 | 47,440,610 2,741,141 || 1890 236,322,828 | 8,991,396 
1871 | 65,611,953 4,748,160 || 1891 331,887,720 | 11,036,018 
1872} 50,233,453 3,342,900 || 1892 312,225,293 | 10,211,456 
1873 | 62,998,692 3,936,408 | 1893) 318,782,858 | 9,675,061 
1874 | 75,156,924 | 5,010,125 | 1894 331,774,424 | 9,011,790 
1375 | 87,534,280 | 5,651,643 |, 1895 | 297,448,104 | 8,958,690 
1876 | 100,736,330 | 5,565,173 | 1896 | 272,033,262 |  8,776,5%9 
1877 | 102,150,246 | 5,256,038 | 1897 | 258,514,280 | 8,023,893 
| 


1878 | 111,833,017 5,723,316 || 1898 249,066,912 


1879 | 123,710,450 | 6,491,198 | | 


8,329,287 
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An examination of the preceding figures at once shows how greatly 
the fluctuations in the value of the staple article of export affect the 
national prosperity. For instance, the exports for the years 1884 and 
1886, which may be taken as practically equal in quantity, represented 
a value of £8,953,100 in the former year, and of only £7,028,600 in 
the latter year. Again, comparing 1883 with 1894, there was a differ- 
ence in quantity in favour of the latter year of 143,612,714 b., and had 
the prices of 1883 been obtained the value of the 1894 clip would have 
exceeded that of the former year by £7,272,400, whereas there was an 
actual decrease to the amount of £586,971. In 1895, however, there 
was a rise in price, and the value of the exports in that year was 
£8,958,690 instead of £8,055,885, which the quantity shipped would 
have represented at the average price of 1894. On the basis of the 
Customs values, there was a further rise in 1896; in 1897 the average 
value was not quite so high, although still greater than in 1895 ; but the 
average value for the year 1898 was higher than it has been for the 
past seven years. Viewing the table as a whole, although during the 
period under examination the value of wool has greatly fluctuated from 
one year to another, the tendency to a settled diminution of price is 
unfortunately too clearly discernible. It is satisfactory, therefore, to 
know that the market at the present time is firmer than it has been for 
some years past. 

At one time almost all the wool used to be shipped on grower’s account 
and sold in London, but of late years the proportion sold in the local 
markets has very largely increased, and European purchasers are realising 
the advantages of buying on the spot. The increasing importance of the 
Sydney wool sales will be manifest from the following figures :— 


Total deep-sea Sydney Wool Sales. 
exports 





Season. from Sydney and | Sold at auction Proportion ; 
N aoenetion Offered. | and privately. oiatecrdi 
bales. bales. | bales. | per cent. 
1887-88 396,772 227,466 145,000 36°54 
1888-89 450,095 268,264 200,000 | 44°43 
1889-90 465,835 268,790 235,000 50°44 
1880-91 566,680 333,876 245,779 43°37 
1891-92 630,115 361,880 | 278,397 44°18 
1892-93 637,758 398,010 362,365 56°82 
1893-94 719,620 452,571 | 401,185 | 55°74 
1894-95 755, 769 488,509 425,135 56°25 
1895-96 683,001 441,437 | 415,538 | 60°84 
1896-97 690,034 437,284 | 401,048 58°10 
1897-98 635,002 443,066 445,808 70°02 
1898-99 646,475 438,229 | 447,517 69°22 





| 
' 








— 


Of the 447,517 bales of wool sold in Sydney during the last season, 
it may be said that approximately 306,147 bales were purchased for the 
Continent of Europe, 82,296 bales for the English trade and for London 
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on speculative account, 1,652 bales for America, 2,779 bales for Japan, 
and 54,645 bales by local scourers. The average prices per bale realised 
in Sydney during the last five years were £8 10s. in 1894-5, £10 2s. 6d. 
in 1895-6, £10 5s. in 1896-7, £10 8s. in 1897. 8, and £11 12. 6d. in 
1898-9 ; while in the London market an average of £11 10s. was 
obtained in 1894, of £11 in 1895, of £12 in 1896, of £11 10s. in 1897, 
of £12 5s. in 1898, and of £13 7s. 6d. in 1899. The higher prices 
averaged in London are partly accounted for by the quantity of wool, 
such as locks, pieces, etc., sold in Sydney, and scoured prior to shipment. 

The prices realised for the different descriptions of wool at the Sydney 
wool sales during the last two seasons are given below :— 




















| Superior. Good. Medium. Inferior. 
eetigtion.:— | i - a | ) ~ 
| ' ' / 
1897-8. | 1898-9. | 1897-8. | 1898-9. | 1897-8. | 1898-9. | 1897-8. | 1898-9. 
= | U : | aes 
| | 
Greasy— | d. d. la. a. id; d. | d. d. | d. d. | d. d. | d. d./ d. d 
Fleece ..| 94 to 123/113 to 13 | 74 to 9 | 92 to 113) 6 to 7/8 to 93) 43 to 53] 68 to 7% 
Pieces ..| 74 ,, 84) 94 ,, 103} 6 ,, 73/72 ,, 9] 43,, 53/63 ,, 73] 3% ,, 44152 ,, 64 
Bellies ../ 53 ,, 62/72 ,, 89/4 ,, 54164 ,, 73/34 ,, 34 54 ,, 61/24 5, 3 44.4, 54 
Lambs | 8 5, 124; 9% ,, 11 | 6% ,, 73] 8h ,, O81 54 ,, 6817 ,, SH13%,, 5/54 ,, 68 
Crossbred../ 8 ,, 9419 ,, 94] 6%, 74/74 ,, 83/ 5¢,, 64) GL ,, 74] 49 5, 581 49 3) 6 
Scoured— | 
Fleece —.. 15} ,, 18 |19} ,, 24/13 ,, 15 16% ,, 19 |11 ,, 123/144 ,, 163110 ,, 103/18 ,, 143 
Pieces ALES 16 |17¢ ,, 203/10} ,, 113/155 ,, 174} 9 ,, 104 133 »» 15] 72 », 83/107 ,, 13} 
Bellies ..j11_,, 153/163 ,, 19 | 94 ,, 10%/14__,, 164) 8} ,, 9 12 ,, 139) 7 ,, 83/103 a ole 
Locks --| 84 ,, 119/14 ,, 1531 7 ,, Sh12k ,, 13316 ,, 63 94 ,, 12 | 43.,, 5%) 7% ,, 94 


| 








In order to illustrate the fluctuations in the value of this staple during 
the last sixteen years, the following table has been compiled, and will 
give a fairly correct idea of the average value realised for greasy wool in 
the London market. The values given were those ruling at the five 
principal sales of each year until 1894, and at the six sales in 189 
1895, 1896, 1897, and 1898:— 


eo 4 








Sales. 1883. 1884, | 1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. | 1890. 





d. dad i € | d. d. | : 
Ist Series ......... 103 | 94 | 9 | Tk 103 | 9 | 104 
41s Sn ee 103 94 84 6 10 94 | 10 
9 


d Gate 
S$ 
Ce ee | 10 9h gs | 8 9 | 8 | 10 | 9 
| 8 
8 


re | 10 tS a as i ll 84 84 | 104. | 10 
BE oe veces. | 10 | 9% | 7 | 10 i a | lz | 9 
‘ Sales. 1891. 1892. 1893. | 1894. 1895. | 1896. 1897. 1898. 
|. d. | 4d. d d. d. d. | 4. 

Ist Series......... 9 74 8 6Z 6 82 74 |) O78 
Fae nd aD 8 84 68 64 91 , | 8 
Es oe 94 74 7% 4 64 83 Z 78 
OE A 9 74 84 62 7t | 84 72 8 
5th Ty ee 84 5 j 4 84 ‘= 84 S 
Oa a ee Be cghpateite acount 6 83 84 7? 72 
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During the period covered by the foregoing table, Sydney-shipped 
greasy wool realised from 114d. to 6d. The maximum prices were realised 
during 1889, when the sales closed at llid. per ib. Prices opened at 
103d. in 1882, and were fairly well maintained until the following year, 
when they began to decline rapidly until the lowest market was 
reached in the second series of 1886, when greasy wool realised as 
little as 6d. per ib.; at the end of that year, however, the prices 
had considerably advanced, greasy wool selling at 10d. These prices 
have been exceeded only once since—at the December sales of 1889, 
when, as before stated, the price obtained for greasy wool was 114d. 
Since 1890 the price of greasy wool has ranged from 10}d. at the 
beginning of that year to 6d. at the sixth series of 1894, and the 
first series of 1895. The sales of 1898 opened at 73d., and ultimately 
closed at 7#d. 


The prices of the last four years have shown a satisfactory advance 
on those of 1894, although they experienced a fall in 1897 ; and as the 
effects of the drought make themselves more strongly felt it is highly 
probable that wool-growers will be compensated to some extent for 
their recent losses. Stocks in Europe are light, and with a prospective 
shortage in the Australasian clip, prices should continue to rise. There 
is no cause to view unfavourably the further extension of the pro- 
duction of wool in these colonies. In the ancient seats of wool- 
growing, production is now stationary, and in some of the areas 
recently devoted to this industry, many causes, both climatic and 
otherwise, are likely to offer serious checks to its extension, while popu- 
lation, with the consequent demand for wool, is everywhere increasing. 
The wool supplies of the world have of late years shown no material 
increase, and there are no signs of an increase of production in the 
near future ; for any advance in the quantity of wool available from 
Australia after the passing away of the effects of the recent drought, or- 
from the River Plate, will probably be more than counterbalanced by a 
restricted production in Great Britain, North America, and the Con- 
tinent of Europe. The establishment of a market for Australian wool 
in Japan is now claiming attention, and it is not too much to expect 
that the shipments to Eastern countries will show a satisfactory increase 
in the early future. 


It is a moot question whether the climate of New South Wales is 
better adapted to the production of a combing than a clothing wool. 
Although the former is looked upon with most favour by wool-growers, 
it is generally recognised that there are very large tracts of country, 
especially where the salt-bush predominates, on which it is difficult to 
raise a good combing wool, and where it will probably be found more 
yrofitable by wool-growers to give greater attention to the cultivation 
of the clothing variety. 


The quantity and value of wool, the produce of each of the various 
colonies of Australasia, exported during the year 1898, will be found 
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hereunder. The weights given are on the assumption that all the wool 
was shipped in grease :— 





























Colony. Quantity. Value. 
tb. £ 

New South Wales ..................... 270,754,932 8,368,647 
VACLOTIAN trast ooo ee ees | 69,231,151 2,228,476 
Queenslandic sce ee — 101,663,690 3,009, 196 
South Australia ........... Pa ele ences 35,403,857 | 922,977 
Western Australia ................0005. 10,420,344 | 287,731 
TASMANIA Goan ee | 7,792,976 254,960 
New-Zealand: arcs: asnrse ae ' 165,346,043 4,615,543 

POR CTAINSION tee ee | 660,612,993 | 19,717,530 








The figures represent the net exports of the various colonies, and 
those given for New South Wales are therefore slightly different from 
the figures given on page 689, which show the exports of domestic 
produce as per Customs returns. 


CATTLE. 


Though still a most important industry, cattle-rearing does not now 
occupy so prominent a place as formerly. The number of horned cattle 
returned at the end of each year since 1861 is shown in the subjoined 
table. It will be noticed that there was a great decline in the total 
from 1875 to 1885, but that the number steadily increased from 1885 
to 1894, when it stood at 2,465,411. The drought experienced during 
the last three years, however, has been the chief cause in producing a 
diminution in the number depastured, the figures for 1898 being only 
2,029,516 :-— 





| 











Year. Cattle. |} Year, | Cattle. | Years; | Cattle. 

| | | | 
1861 2,271,923 || 1874 2,856,699 || 1887 1,575,487 
1862 2,620,383 || 1875 3,134,086 || 1888 1,622,907 
1863 2,032,522 || 1876 3,131,013 1889 1,741,592 
1864 | 1,924,119 || 1877 2,746, 385 1890 2,091 ,229 
1865 | 1,961,905 || 1878 2,771,583 || 1891 2,128,838 
1866 {| 1,771,809 || 1879 2,914,210 || 1892 | 2,991 459 
1867, | 1,728,427 || 1880 2,580,040 || 1893 | 2,969,852 
1868 | 1,761,412 || 1881 2,597,348 || 1894 | 2.465,411 
1869 | 1,795,904 || 1882 1,859,985 || 1895 | 2,150,057 
1870 | 2,195,096 || 1883 1,640,753 || 1896 | 2,926,162 
1871 | 2,014,888 || 1884 1,425,130 || 1897 2,085,096 
1872 | 2,287,660 || 1885 1,317,315 || 1898 2,029,516 
1873 | 2,794,327 || 1886 | 1,367,844 | 

| \ 





ae Se ts a ——— 
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If the above figures be compared with the returns of sheep for the same 
period, it will be found that the change which has taken place in the class 
of stock has been most remarkable. It is very debatable whether the 
substitution of sheep for cattle will in the end prove advantageous to the 
State, though there does not appear to be any doubt that sheep-breeding 
is at present more profitable to the individual owner. The decrease in 
the number of cattle depastured in the colony during 1898, compared 
with 1875, was 1,104,570. The lowest point in cattle-raising was reached 
in 1885, the result, no doubt, of continued bad seasons. Since then 
the improvement has been gradual, and, even if small, it may be taken 
as evidence of the disposition of the pastoralists in some parts of the 
colony to revert to cattle-breeding in place of sheep. The decrease since 
1894 has been chiefly due to the dry seasons. 

An exact statement of the loss of cattle from disease and failure of 
water and grass can be made for fifteen years. Of these years, six may 
be considered as having been favourable to stock, and six disastrous, 
while in the other three years the losses have not been large. The 
following table shows the number of cattle lost through unpropitious 
seasons or disease. The cause of most of the losses was failure of grass 
and water; but in some years, notably 1890, the stockholders suffered 
greatly by the prevalence of the opposite condition of too much rain, 
inducing various forms of disease fatal to stock :— 








— — — 





| Expected Increase, 
Year. allowing for all causes 
of natural decrease. 


Actual Increase 


hrough Seasons. 
or Decrease. Loss throug 








sss 114,900 *219,200 334,100 
isst 64,100 *215,600 | 279,700 
1985 30,600 *107,800 | 138,400 
1886 66,800 50,500 | 16,300 
1887 207,600 207,600 | + 
1888 82,600 47,400 35,200 
1889 118,700 | 118,700 + 
i890 299,500 | 167,400 132,100 
Iss. 137,300 | 137,300 + 
1892 100,727 | 100,727 + 
i893 92,493 | 48,393 | 44,100 
1894 | 195,559 | 195,559 i 
18995 | $150,113 | "315,354 165,241 
1806 | 76,106 | 76,106 + 
1897 +80,522 | *141,097 | 60,575 
1898 427,192 | “55,580 28,390 


* Decrease during the year. 


+ No loss, or, if any, very slight. 





t Expected decrease. 
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The principal breeds of cattle now in the colony are the Durham or 
Shorthorns, Hereford, Devon, Black-polled, Ayrshire, Alderney, Jersey, 
and crosses from these various breeds. At the close of the year 1898 
the numbers of each breed, as far as could be ascertained, were :— 





























Shorthorns— 
PUROOMINEL SRAM. 55285 5a ose vaasccce coy te canews 48,785 
CMR aoe as oe oea eee canes ee eae .. 611,186 
Hereford— 659,971 
FRE PNM So oes ous oe ee 26,486 
tr Re eters eee ers pret ee oe 183,388 
Devon— 209,874 
EO: BINGE SEB. ooo 5 oc ocs ccs cess cade cwwseccesokeies 9,190 
ODDIE 5 os osc o5 cose ess eu ea 52,425 
Black-polled— 61,615 
EURO ANG SONG noone ocae sence cae Nee Nace n ie 799 
Od Se OE LE OTT eae eye pees 7,994 
Red-polled— — 8,193 
EUR DIN GUM cede ccs es ol cere cease 259 
CWP oe en ers pars cease eae nae 117 
Ayrshire— - 376 
Prareramadk ated... oo55 occ ocdececccsiendeccecus errr 4,695 
CURMAE Toes cas ea oe comer ea eos oeees 25, 868 
Alderneys— — 30,563 
Prve-amd stud .........ccc.ccccecee ORE 1,756 
CORNY ors eon eh eee cceee cet eee 4,649 
Holstein— 6,405 
PMO OUNE HEURES nr eee eee eee eee 88 
CORCORUAE Heo eae is ee nee esses cemeenee 317 
Jersey— 405 
EO OU CONG re see sete ei cr ere ne 2,459 
ose RE TOOL ERT II TERETE 8,453 
10,912 
Guernsey temwe ADE Meu)! coco. acco sone dese sei chledee aes So ceracsewieec eee 7 
TCOPTy (CP IMM BUTS oor ee ascends see Sas ewesee eee 5 
Dexter-Kerry:(Pure and stud) .cc.isccccccccsscecscescsscstwacoasssoseoses 2 
Crosses (estimated) :— 
Shorthorn and Hereford .....,........... or 293,277 
Shorthorn and Dewen <...2650.5..050.00.c000cesee 154,013 
Hérotord and Devew-...5.5o si ecce ee 73,999 
Shorthorn and Black-polled..................... 21,501 
Ayrshire and Shorthorn .....................0008 39,758 
Alderney and Shorthorn ....................065. 891 
Jersey and Shorthomm................0..0.-scsescees 3,686 
Holstein and Shorthorn.................. ere 32 
Plnrecomumable= cscs eee ee eee 310,905 





— 898,062 


— --——-—__— 


2 4 a re ne vee a 1,886,390 


There were, in addition, 143,126 head not classified, which were for 
the most part in the towns. 

There has been a comparatively large increase in the number of 
milking cattle, as many of the stockowners, principally in the coastal 
districts, are turning their attention to dairying instead of fattening 
for market, and it is believed that this change will continue and in 
time become general throughout the colony, as dairying, when properly 
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carried out, yields very satisfactory returns. The number of milch cows 
is now 416,053. Further particulars in regard to the dairy industry 
will be found on page 716. 

The breed of cattle throughout the colony is steadily improving—a 
result due to the introduction of good stud stock, to greater attention 
and care exercised in selection and breeding, more particularly for 
dairying purposes; and to culling and keeping i in paddocks. In only 
four out of the sixty-five sheep districts of the colony is it reported that 
there is actual deterioration in the quality of the cattle, accounted for by 
inattention to breeding. Cattle are for the most part kept i in paddocks. 
Of the number shown on page 698, 1,533,596 are paddocked, 240,506 are 
on open runs, and the remainder, 112,288. are depastured hath: Ways. 

During the year 1898, 1,150 pure-bred cattle were imported, chiefly 
from the other colonies of the group. Import tations from Europe and 
America were prohibited for many years, owing to the natural dread of 
the stockowners lest their herds should contract diseases which have 
devastated the cattle of other countries. The prohibition was removed 
in 1888, and cattle are now admitted after strict quarantine. The 
number so admitted in 1898, included in the above figures, was 39 
bulls and 43 cows. 

The number of breeding cows in 1898 was estimated at 676,500, of 
which 416,053 were dairy cows. The calves branded numbered 301,617. 
As the season was unfavourable to stock, about 60 per cent. of calves 
would have been a reasonable expectation. It is, therefore, plain that 
in a large number of instances the calves have not reached the age when 
they are usually branded. This was certainly the case with a large 
proportion of the calves dropped by what are termed dairy cows. 

Australian cattle, probably because they live in a more natural state, 
are remarkably free from milk-fever and other complaints attendant on 
calving. A large number of caly es are reared on separated milk, to 
which a little pollard or grain is added; but better results have been 
achieved by providing a foster-mother, three to four calves being allowed 
to each cow. 





HOorSEs. 


Australasia is eminently fitted for the breeding of most descriptions 
of horses, and attention has long been directed to this industry. At an 
early period the stock of the country was enriched by the importation 
of some excellent thoroughbred Arabians from India, and to this cause 
the high name which was acquired by the horses of Australia was 
largely due. The abundance of good pasture everywhere obtainable 
was also of great importance. The native kangaroo-g1 "ass, especially 
when in seed, is full of saccharine matter, and young yea thrive 
excellently upon it. This abundance of natural provender allowed of 
a large increase in the stock of the settlers, which would have been of 
great advantage had it not been that the general cheapness of horses led 
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to a neglect of the canons of breeding. In consequence of the discovery 
of gold, however, they became very high priced. Under ordinary con- 
ditions this circumstance would have been favourable to the breed, 
and such was the case in Victoria. But in New South Wales it was 
far otherwise ; the best of its stock, including a large proportion of 
its most valuable breeding mares, was taken by Victoria, with the 
result that for twenty years after the gold rush the horses of the 
colony greatly deteriorated. One class of stock only escaped—the 
thoroughbred racer was probably improved both by the importation of 
fresh stock from England, and by the judicious selection of mares. The 
period of deterioration ended about the year 1870, since which year there 
has been a perceptible improvement in all classes of horses. The number, 
too, steadily increased from 1883 to 1894, when it stood at 518,181. 
Owing to the drought, however, the number in 1895 fell to 487,943 ; 
but in 1896 there was an increase to 510,636, attributed to increased 
settlement, more breeding, and fewer sales owing to low prices. In 
1897 the number of horses was 498,034, and 491,553 in 1898. This 
is above the number that, under existing conditions, can be profitably 
utilised in the colony ; but the exports are still few. It is to this over- 
supply that the cheapness of horses is due. In 1895 the average price 
brought at auction for heavy draught horses was £10 ; but in 1896 the 
Western Australian demand had improved the call, and £1 to £2 more 
was obtained ; medium draught horses brought £8 to £12, and powerful 
heavy, £15 to £16, and sometimes £20. In 1897 the average price for 
medium draught was £13, heavy draught averaging £21, the advance 
in price being due to increased farming operations, and in 1898 prices 
were slightly higher than in 1897. Sound, unbroken saddle horses 
brought £6 in 1895, while in i896 they might be had for a somewhat 
lower figure, the demand having decreased in consequence of the popu- 
larity of the bicycle. In 1897 values remained stationary, but in 1898 
there was a tendency towards improved prices. In 1898, remounts for 
India realised prices up to £15. 

The following table shows the number of horses at the end of each 
year since 1876 :— 





Year. Horses. Year. Horses. 

1876 366,703 1888 411,368 
1877 328,150 1889 430,777 
1878 336, 468 1890 444,163 
1879 360,038 1891 469,647 
1880 395,984 | 1892 484, 309 
188] 398,577 1893 493,231 
1882 328,026 1894 | 518,181 
1883 326,964 1895 487,943 
1884 337,172 1896 510,636 
1885 344,697 1897 | 498,034 
1886 361,663 1898 491,533 


1887 390.609 
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The annual increase in the number of horses has not been greater than 
1:34 per cent. during the twenty-two years covered by the above table, 
while the increase of population during the same period has been at 
the rate of 3-62 per cent. 

For purposes of classification the horses of the colony have been divided 
into draught, light-harness, and saddle horses, the numbers of each parti- 
cular kind being as follow :— 











Class. ‘Thoroughbred. Ordinary. Total. 
Dradghteecr sts | 18,018 | 122,769 | 140,787 
Light-harness ......... | 12,606 | 102,616 | 1 Wa P2974 
SACCIO. sucteeree oe ee | 26,762 | 167,218 | 193,980 





Total............| 57,386 | 392,603 | 449,989 





There were 41,564 horses not returned to the Stock Department, and 
they are therefore omitted from this classification. 

The colony is specially suitable for the breeding of saddle and light 
harness horses, and it is doubtful whether these particular breeds of 
Australian horses are anywhere surpassed. The bush horse is hardy 
and swift, and capable of making very long and rapid journeys when 
fed only on the ordinary herbage of the country ; and in times of drought, 
when the grass and water have become scanty, these animals often per- 
form astonishing feats of endurance. Generally speaking, the breed is 
improving, owing to the introduction of superior stud horses and the 
breeding from good mares. Where there has been a deterioration in 
the stock, it has been due to breeding from weedy mares for racing 
purposes, and to the effect of drought. At the end of the year 1898 it 
was reported by the Inspectors of Stock that in thirty-seven of the 
sixty-five districts into which the colony is divided the horses were 
improving in quality, owing to the introduction of better sires; in 
nineteen districts no improvement was shown; while in only nine 
districts was there actual deterioration. 

The approximate number of animals fit for market is as follows :— 





Draught Worses .........ceeseeeeseer eet eee eee te eeeen ences 17,391 
Sade NOISeS a tere emcee reneeaes oes 21,186 
Light-harness horses........--00-s.ssreeeeeeee CoS 18,485 

otaler en eee ene een eecs ete 57,062 


Of these, it is estimated that 15,281 are suitable for the Indian and 
China markets. The total number leaving the colony for markets out- 
side Australasia d@ring 1898 was only 2,616; which was an increase of 
751 from the number shipped in 1897. In 1898 the horses sent to India 
numbered 1,983, as compared with 1,189 in the previous year. The 
demand for horses in India is considerable, and Australia is a natural 
market from which supplies may be derived ; but so far the number 
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shipped has been but small, the speculation of sending horses to that 
country being open to many risks, as, apart from the dangers of the 
voyage, there is always an uncertainty as to the stock being accepted. 
As has already been stated, there was a demand from Western 
Australia during the years 1896 and 1897, over 1,000 horses being 
shipped to that colony during the two years, but in 1898 the number 
sent to that colony was only 74. The total outside demand, however, 
is smail, and it has not, therefore, been found advantageous. to breed 
horses to any great extent except for local requirements. | 
The following table shows the exportation of horses from New South 
Wales for the last ten years :— 
ee ee eee 
Horses exported to— 


eee 
| | 








aa Other ; : Other 

Srvnnaresgs India. | Countites: Total. 

i as ne ena es 

1889 | 3,002 | 190 193 3,385 
1890 3,651 S61 | 199 4,711 
1891 3.489 440 351 4,280 
1892 3,093 865 629 4,587 
1893 2,657 213 492 3,362 
1894 3,443 | 895 268 4,606 
1895 3,523 | 1,064 - 632 5,219 
1896 5, 847 1,666 699 8,212 
1897 6,954. 1,189 676 8,819 
1898 5, 264 1,983 633 7,880 





The foreign countries other than India to which horses are exported 
are chiefly Fiji, New Caledonia, the Straits, and other Pacific Islands. 

There is a market for horses for military purposes in Europe, and in 
view of the increasing facilities for shipment, and the possibility of 
breeding horses in Australasia superior to those imported from North 
and South America, Syria, and North Africa, the difficulties in the way of 
capturing part of the European trade should not be insurmountable. 
At the end of 1898 the number of horses in Great Britain was 2,040,330, 
as compared with 2,069,852 in the previous year. The number imported 
into Great Britain in 1895 was 34,092 ; in 1896, 40,677 ; in 1897, 
49,519 ; and in 1898, 42,921. The total value of horses imported into 
Great Britain in 1898 was £1,145,328. 


PASTORAL PROPERTY. 


Pastoral property and stock form the largest fact®r in the wealth, not 
only of New South Wales, but also of all the other principal colonies of 
Australasia, and the return derived therefrom is the largest source of the 
income of its inhabitants. The total capital value of pastoral property 
in the colony, including land, improvements, and plant, as well as stock, 
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was estimated in 1898 to be £116,323,000, of which £41,848,000 
represented the value of land, £45,713,000 that of improvements and 
plant, and £28,762,000 that of stock. The value of land has greatly 
fallen during the past few years. 

The value of stock does not include dairy cattle and swine ; if thesc 
were added the amount would be £31,090,000, and the total value of 
all pastoral property, £118,651,000. In the above returns is included 
the value. of improvements on Crown lands under lease to the pastoral- 
ists, which for the year under review was estimated to be £10,388,653. 
The capital value of the leased land is, of course, excluded from the general 
estimate. From the nature of the industry it is difficult to arrive at 
more than a general estimate of the return from pastoral pursuits as at 
the point of production ; the Sydney values are, however, more easily 
ascertained, and these are therefore given in the following estimate. 
From sheep the return for the year 1898 was approximately £10,944,000 
excluding the value of tallow ; from cattle, excluding dairy products, 
the return was £1,150,000; from horses, £694,400; and tallow, £431,000 ; 
or £13,219,000 in all. If from the total just given be deducted 10 per 
cent., a fair approximation is arrived at of the station value of pastoral 
products for the year 1898. 

The number of stock in each colony at the close of the year 1898 
was approximately as follows :— 


——EEE 


Colony. Shee p. Cattle. | Horses. 














New South Wales ............ | 41,241,004 | 2,029,516 | 491,553 
ViGtOLIA ce eee cae 13,180,943 | 1,833,900 | 431,547 
Queensland ence | 17,552,608 | D,DUAsZo2. | $0,469 
SoutheAustralia see | 5,076,696 613,894 | 177,180 
Western Australia ............ | 2,244,888 | 245,905 | 62,442 
Pasmania wets eae | 1,493,638 | 148,558 29,797 
New Zealand.............. .....- 19,673,725 | 1,203,024 | 258,115 

Australasia ............... | 100,463,502 | 11,646,089 | 1,931,103 











The number of sheep and cattle runs in the colony at the end of 
the year 1898 was 46,059, of which 39,871 were enclosed, and 6,188 
were open or unenclosed ; 22,697 of the enclosed runs were properly 
subdivided into paddocks, and 14,785 were partially subdivided. The 
area comprised in these holdings was approximately 171,595,000 
acres, about 43,985,115 acres being freehold, and 127,609,598 acres 
leased from the State. The improvements effecied on pastoral 
estates have been valued at £45,713,550. Of this sum, fencing 
absorbs £28,665,396—representing 736,178 miles without wire netting, 
at an average rate of £34 10s. per mile, amounting to £25,398,141 ; 
and 48,765 miles with wire netting, at an average cost of £67 
per mile, amounting to £3,267,255. The dams for watering stock 
numbered 50,913, at an average value of £41 ; and there were 56,342 
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excavated tanks, worth on an average £140; while the wells sunk 
or bored numbered 9,141, the average value of each being £126. Thus 
the total of all dams was £2,087,433 ; of tanks, £7,887,880; and of wells, 
£1,151,766. The value of improvements and plant other than those 
specified was about £5,921,075, representing ringbarking and buildings, 
the former estimated at £1,765,298, and the latter at £4,155,777. 


PuBLIc WATERING PLACES. 


The Public Watering Places Act of 1884 (48 Vic., No. 16) came into 
operation on the Ist January of. that year. By this-measure the con- 
struction and administration of the artesian bores and public watering 
places are entrusted to the Minister of Mines and Agriculture, and are 
carried out under the direction of a superintendent and staff. 

The first successful artesian well sunk in New South Wales was on 
the Kallara Station in 1879. The spot selected for the experiment was 
near a mud spring, and after boring 140 feet water was tapped which 
rose 26 feet above the curb, and the flow has continued ever since. The 
Government first commenced boring in 1883; but in 1891, on the 
recommendation of the officer in charge, all the Government augers were 
withdrawn from the field, and since that date the work has been done by 
contract. ‘The prices paid vary somewhat, the range being from 
15s. 6d. to £1 10s. for the first 500 feet; 15s. 6d. to£1 15s. up to 
1,000 feet ; 16s. to £2 up to 1,500 feet; 16s. to £2 2s. 6d. up to 2,000 
feet; £1 1s. to £2 10s. up to 2,500 feet; and from £1 1s. to #3 10s. 
for depths up to 3,000 feet. 

Public watering places are established on all the main stock routes of 
the colony. These works consist of dams, wells, and artesian bores, and at 
the present time 171 tanks, 23 dams or reservoirs, 33 wells, and 73 artesian 
bores are in existence. The tanks have a capacity of up to 5,000,000 
gallons, and in depth they range from 15 to 20 feet. They are so construc- 
ted as to be fed during rainy weather by surface drains. The soil from the 
excavations is embanked around, in order to afford shelter from the wind, 
and so lessen evaporation, and also, where the contour is favourable, to 
conserve water above the ground surface. The total storage capacity of 
the tanks and wells above mentioned may be set down at 550,000,000 
gallons, and the wells, if regularly worked, will yield a total of 550,000 
gallons per day. Except at those dams and reservoirs which are of large 
extent and capacity, stock are not allowed direct access to the tanks, 
but are admitted to troughs which are filled by means of service 
reservoirs, into which the water is raised by various methods—steam, 
horse, or wind power. From the wells the water is mostly drawn by 
whims and self-acting buckets. In addition to this supply, the 73 
Government artesian bores on the various stock routes of the colony 
yield approximately 30,000,000 gallons. 

Of the dams, tanks, wells, and bores in existence, 214 have been let 
on lease for 5 years, at rentals ranging from £1 to £255, the total rental 
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receivable by the State being about £4,500. After being advertised in the 
Government Gazette and the local newspapers, the leases are submitted 
to public tender, the condition being that the tenant must constantly 
either reside at the watering place himself or provide a resident care- 
taker. In either case he may take stock on agistment and depasture a 
certain number of his own on the lands appertaining to the lease, and 
he is also encouraged to cultivate and improve such lands. He is 
permitted to charge a fixed scale for watering stock, viz.: 1d. per head 
for horses, 1d. fdr cattle, 4d. for camels, jd. for goats and pigs, and Is. 
per 109 or portion of 100 sheep. Water may also be sold for domestic 
purposes at 6d. per 100 gallons. Nine. public watering places have been. 
placed under the authority of trustees or municipal councils, this course 
being permitted by the Act when expedient. In addition to the above, 
57 dams and waterholes are cpen to the public without any fee or 
regulations. 

“Among the uses to which artesian water is being applied is that of 
wool-scouring. Its suitability for this purpose has been abundantly 
proved by the operations which have been carried on during the past 
three seasons at the Moongulla Bore, on the Collarendabri Road. The 
wool treated there has been awarded a first prize at the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society’s show, and has also been highly commended by leading wool 
merchants. Consequent upon the marked success thus achieved, similar 
operations have now been begun at the Bulyeroi, Woolabra, Carinda,. 
Enngonia, Wallon, Maree, and Wilby Wilby Bores. This is now an 
established industry, with good prospects for the future. 

An enactment entitled the “ Artesian Wells Act of 1897” was 
passed at the end of that year. Jt provides that any occupier of land, 
or any group of occupiers, may petition the Minister to construct an 
artesian well, and the necessary distributing channels for water. The 
petitioners are required to consent to the transfer to the Crown of an 
area, not exceeding 40 acres, embracing the site for the bore, and to pay 
such charges as may be assessed by the Land Bo ard, which shall not 
exceed the yearly value to each occupier of the direct benefit accruing 
to his land from the construction of the bore and the supply of water 
from the same ; but such charges cannot exceed 6 per cent. per annum 
on the cost of the works. Provision is also made for the Minister to 
take the initiatory steps when a group of settlers are not in agreement. 
It is enacted that a two-thirds’ majority, occupying two- thirds of the 
area of the land to be dealt with, shall rule, and that the minority must 
come into the scheme and pay proportionately with the others. 


Live Stock OF THE WORLD. 


The latest returns respecting the flocks and herds of the world, based 
on figures furnished in the report of the Statistician to the American 
Department of Agriculture, are given below. The important part 
which these colonies are destined to play in the wool markets of the 
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world will be better understood when the character of the wool produced 
in Australia is made an item of comparison, as well as the actual 
number of sheep depastured :— 








| : 
Continent. Catile. Horses. | Sheep. | Swire. 














_ L | | 
| | 
| No. | No. | No. No. 

Earope...........:eeeeeeeeeeeeeee, 104,430,000 | 36,483,060 | 187,144,000 | 49,164,000 
Mea oso ocsocscecsenssrisesescs. 60,847,000 | 4,279,000 39,922,000 489,000 
tg, ee rer | 6,095,000 | 1,239,000 | 35,589,000 547,000 
America ......... rN | 115,497,000 | 23,203,000 | 147,535,000 | 50,783,000 
Membralasia®* 20. .ciciccccccccs | 11,786,000 | 1,936,000 | 100,480,000 | 1,087,000 
SRI EE (ER a fa ee LRT ea A See 
OUR ee eee | 298,655,000 | 67,140,000 | 510,670,000 | 102,070,000 


ss er ——— 2 1 








* Including Pacific Islands. 


In order to give a more definite idea of the development of the pastoral 
resources of New South Wales, the following table has been compiled, 
showing at quinquennial periods from 1860 to 1890, and annually since, 
the stock that has been actually depastured in the colony. For the 
sake of convenience, the numbers of cattle and horses are expressed in 
terms of sheep ; that is, allowance has been made at the rate of ten 
sheep for each head of large stock, so that the total shows what would 
have been the result had the cattle and horses been replaced by their 
equivalent of sheep. There is also shown the number of acres of land 
in the colony to each sheep of the totals thus found, as well as the 
number of such sheep per head of the population :— 


bi = ——————— 








| 


Other stock | | | Sheep 


Year. | Sheep. | expressed in Total. prevel tg | per head of 
| terms of sheep. P- | population. 
| No. | No. No. | acres. | No, 

1860 | 6,119,163 | 26,600,830 32,719,993 | 5:99 93°87 

1865 | 8,132,511 | 22,444,920 30,577,481 | 640 | 74°73 

1870 | 16,308,585 | 25,326,950 | 41,635,515 | 4°70 | 83°49 

1875 |. 25,353,924 , 34,917,820 | 60,271,744 | 335 | 101°42 

1880 | 35,398,121 | 29,760,240 65,158,361 3°00 87°11 

1885 | 37,820,906 | 16,620,120 54,441,026| 360 | 57°33 

1890 | 55,986,431 | 23,531,720 79,518,151 | 246 | 70°80 

1891 | 61,831,416 | 25,061,320 6,892,736 | 225 74°56 

1892 | 58,080,114 | 27,057,680 85,137,794 | 2°30 | 71°08 

1893 | 56,980,688 | 27,630,830 84,611,518 | 2°32 69°16 

1894 | 56,977,270 | 29,835,920 86,813,190 | 2-26 69-37 

1895 | 47,617,687 | 26,380,000 _ 73,997,687 | 2°65 57°91 

1896 48,318,790 | 27,367,990 75,686,780 | 259 | 58°33 

1897 43,952,897 | 25,831,300 69,784,197 26.4 52°72 

1898 41,241,004 | 25,210,690 66,451,694 ome 44 49°36 
| 


——— a 
——— ——. 
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The average area per sheep in 1898, namely, 2°95 acres, is higher 

than that for any year quoted in the table since 1885. The last four 

years have been very unfortunate for New South Wales, the want of 

rain and absence of feed in certain districts having been highly 
prejudicial to pastoral pursuits. 


DISEASES IN Stock. 


On the whole, the stock of New South Wales are comparatively free 
from disease, sheep and horses being remarkably healthy. The diseases 
of sheep recorded during the last ten years are anthrax, foot-rot, fluke, 
and worms. Scab has. been unknown for many years, not only in this 
colony but throughout the whole of Australasia, except Western Aus- 
tralia, where, however, the last traces of it disappeared in 1895. With 
regard to anthrax there was.a considerable mortality a few years ago, 
and in the year 1890 the services of a representative of M. Pasteur 
were secured for the purpose of combating the disease. Though in 
consequence of not being conducted at the proper season operations 
were not at first satisfactory, success was established as the result of 
the second year’s experiments. Between 1891 and 1893 the number 
of sheep vaccinated for anthrax was about 100,000 each year, but from 
347,000 in 1895 it increased to 650,000 in 1896 and 1897, whilst the 
number vaccinated in 1898 was 1,227,000. The inereased vaccination 
is not so much indicative of a spread of the disease as it is a result of 
the more general belief in the efficacy of the operation, which it is 
gratifying to know has been the means of greatly reducing the mortality. 
No records are available as to the number or percentage of the flocks 
suffering from foot-rot, but taking the 65 sheep districts into which 
the colony is divided, in the year 1889 it appeared in 23 districts, and 
during the six years ended 1895 from 35 to 40 districts were affected. 
It is less prevalent in dry seasons, and in 1896 it was reported from 
only 19 districts, from 5 districts in 1897, and from 6 districts in 1898. 
Fluke appears in much the same circumstances, being reported from 
9 districts in 1889, while during the six years ended 1895 from 17 to 
39 districts were affected ; in 1896 it was prevalent in 22 districts, in 
1897 in 13 districts, and in 12 districts during 1898. The losses from 
fiuke during the year 1898 were only 27,000 as compared with 44,000 
the previous year. Similarly with parasitic worms, the flocks were 
infested in 16 districts in the year 1889 ; but during the period 1890-95 
on an average the disease was reported from 33 districts. During 1896- 
only 16 districts suffered, in 1897 12, and in 1898 only 11 districts. 
In the year 1889 7 per cent. of the flocks were infested with worms : 
from 1890 to 1895 an average of about 15 per cent. ; while during the 
three years ended 1898 the flocks have suffered to the extent of barely 
D per cent. 

Very little disease amongst horses is known in New South Waies. 
During the past ten years anthrax has never been reported from more 
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than 2 or 3 districts ; in 1896 and 1897 it existed in only | district, 
but cases of supposed anthrax were reported in 1898 from 3 districts, 
Australian string-halt—considered to be due to intestinal parasites—is 
somewhat more common. During the seven years, 1889-1895, it was 
found in only 3 or 4 districts, but in 1896 it was prevalent in 9 districts. 
Seven districts reported the disease in 1897 and 5 in 1898. Prurigo, 
or mange, affected the horses in 6 or 7 districts from 1889 to 1891, and 
from 1894 to 1896 there was a similar experience, though the disease 
had disappeared during the two preceding years. During 1897 and 
1898 it has been reported from only 1 district. In the year 1890 a 
rather severe outbreak of influenza—commonly known as pink-eye 
occurred in the metropolitan district, and spread in the following year 
to 7 districts. In 1893 it had abated, but appeared periodically, to a 
slight extent, until the year 1897. In 1898 it was reported from only 
1 district. During the last ten years. glanders has been unknown 
amongst the horses of this colony, and though it was discovered among 
circus horses which arrived from America in 1891—six of which were 
destroyed—no other cases have since occurred. In 1894 and 1895 a 
considerable number of horses in the Lower Darling district were 
attacked with blindness, in some cases resulting in total loss of sight. 
No cases occurred in 1896, but the disease was reported again from 5 
districts in 1897 and 1898. This ailment is now believed to have been 
due to parasites. Ophthalmia was reported from 4 districts in 1895, and 
from 1 district in 1897 ; but in 1898 no cases were known. The number 
of horses lost during the year through various causes, principally drought, 
is set down at 20,600. 

The diseases most prevalent amongst cattle are pleuro-pneumonia, 
Cumberland disease (anthrax), black-leg (symptomatic anthrax), tuber- 
culosis, cancer, actinomycosis, red-water, ard ophthalmia. Poisonous 
plants also contribute to the mortality in cattle. T here is no record of 
the extent of losses through pleuro-pneumonia, but the disease is of a 
settled character, being reported from an average of 26 districts 
annually during the past ten years. Inoculation has been practised 
as a preventive, with good results. In the year 1898, 30 districts 
were affected. Cumberland disease prevailed throughout an average of 
7 ‘districts during the last ten years, the average annual loss there- 
from being over 500. The heaviest losses occurred in 1897, when 10 
districts suffered a loss of 870 cattle. In the year 1891 the loss was 
only 100; in 1895, only 300; and in 1898 the loss was 175 from 9 
‘districts. ‘“ Blackleg” was responsible for an annual average loss of 
720 during the last ten years, being prevalent in 8 districts. The 
mortality was lowest in 1896 and 1897 when the loss was not more than 
250 each year. In 1891 the loss was over 1,000, but the highest 
mortality from this disease was reached in 1898 when 6 districts lost 
over 1,400. The average annual loss from tuberculosis in cattle during 
the five years, 1889-1893, was close on 3,000, the disease being reported 
from 25 districts, but it would appear that at this period cancer 
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and actinomycosis are included with tuberculosis. The spre: ad of tuber- 
culosis is very marked, the number of districts affected in 1894 being 
33, and 42 in 1897. The average annual number of districts affected 
with tuberculosis during the five years ended 1898 was 38, the average 
annual loss having risen to near ly 4,500. In 1896 and 1897 the losses 
were as high as 5 5,200 and 5,800 respectiv ely, but in 1898 the number 
of fatal cases was rather lower , being 4,600 from 40 districts. Apart 
from the spread of tuberculosis during the five years, 1894-1898, cancer 
and actinomycosis were reported from 39 districts, the aver age annual 
losses from these diseases for the perl iod mentioned being over 1,400. 
During the year 1898 the loss was 1,580 from 38 districts. The pre- 
valence of red-water is confined to a few districts, and the loss therefrom 
is insignificant. In 1898 no cases were recorded. On an average, 7 or 
8 districts have suffered from ophthalmia during the last ten years. In 
1889 and 1890 the losses from this disease were about 400 each year. 
During the following five years the losses recorded were very small, but 
in 1896 the fatalities reached nearly 300 ; in 1897, nearly 700 ; Ayal in 
1898 the loss was 500. During the three years, 1894-96, an average 
of 400 cattle died through eating poisonous plants. The loss attributed 
to this cause was as high as 1,440 in 1897 and 1,180 in the year 1898, 
but it is believed that these deaths were due, in most cases, to oven: 
arising from starving cattle gorging themselves with succulent 
vegetation. 

Under the provisions of the Diseases in Sheep Act of 1866 (30 Vic., 
No. 16), and the Amending Acts of 1878 and 1882 (41 Vic., No. 19, 
and 46 Vic., No. 5), the colony is divided into sixty-five sheep dis- 
tricts, the Honinebre: of which are defined by proclamation. In each 
district a Board of five directors is annually elected by the sheep- 
owners, all who possess more than 500 sheep being entitled to v ote, or to 
be elected. Owners of over 10,000 and under 20, 000 sheep have two 
votes ; over 20,000 and under 30,000, three votes ; and those possessing 
more than 50,000, four votes. In addition, there are a chief inspector 
and inspectors, who are appointed by the Government, and who have 
power to enter on any run at any time and examine the sheep thereon. 
In order to provide funds for this work, all sheepowners are required to 
pay a contribution of £1 per 1,000 or portion of 1,000 sheep, but persons 
owning less than 500 sheep are exempt. 

Every precaution is taken to prevent the introduction of disease from 
outside the colony, and un yera rons of live stock are regulated by 
the Pastures and Stock Protection Act of 1898, -vhich is a consolli- 
dation of the Act of 1871 and the Amending Acts of 1884 and 
1896. Regulations regarding the introduction of foreign stock are 
issued by proclamation under the Act from time to time. Cattle, sheep, 
and swine from Great Britain and Ireland, Germany, Belgium, the United 
States, and Canada, and horses, dogs, camels, and certain other live 
stock, from any country except Africa or the Indian Archipelago, are 
admitted, but must be accompanied by a declaration from the owner or 
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breeder and the master of the vessel, and a certificate from an authorised 
officer inspecting the stock at the port of shipment. They are subject 
to inspection on arrival, and, if found free from. disease, are removed to 
quarantine for the pr escribed term. fittings and other articles used in 
connection with the stock may be landed by permission of the Chief 
Inspector of Stock, but subject to disinfection. The importation of 
cattle, ors and swine from all countries other than Great Britain and 
Ireland, Germany, Belgium, the United States, and Canada; and of 
horses, dogs, camels, and other live stock from Africa and the Indian 
Archipelego is absolutely prohibited. Also all stock, and all carcases, 
hides, wool, etc., arriving in any vessel aa has, with such stock, etc., 
on board, called at any — t in the India Archipelago are prohibited. 
Fodder, etc., for the use of stock on Seca. may not be landed, except 
from intercolonial tbat 

With regard to the neighbouring colonies, horses, cattle, sheep, swine, 
and dogs, accompanied by a declaration from the owner and an inspec- 
tor’s certificate, may, after inspection here, be introduced from Victoria, 
Tasmania, New Zealand (exce pting pigs, which are prohibited), and 


from the southern portion of South Australia. From the northern 
territory they are prohil ited. he importation of stock from Western 


Australia is prohibited, with the exception of horses and camels in 
actual work, which are admitted subject to the ordinary conditions. 
From the northern portion of Queensland, defined by quarantine bound- 
aries, all stock are absolutely prohibited : but from other portions of 
that colony they may be introduced subject to certain conditions. 
Swine are prohibited from the whole of oo The term of 
quarantine for foreign stock is as foliows :—For horses, 14 days; cattle, 
40 days ; sheep, from 30 to 60 days ; camels, 90 days ; buffaloes, goats, 
deer, and other ruminants, 60 days ; swine, 60 days ; and dogs, 6 months. 
Stock admitted from the other Australian Colonies are not quarantined. 

The iinet of animals quarantined during the last nine years was 
as follows : 





eeetemieetins canteens — _ — —_ _ 7 — - - —. 





Year. Horses. | Cattle. Sheep. Dogs. 
is90 | Cio2tia|t(sé‘iz*C 222 { 112 
1891 | 74 | 26 432 3 
18992 | 29 | 7 | 29 | 43 
1893 | 22 § 55 78 
1894 | 19 | 9 | 20 53 
i395 | ll | ne ee 78 
1896 | 20 | 9 65 70 
1897 | 13 2 136 60 
1898 | 13 82 247 v4 


If stock on arrival are found to be infected, the animals are in certain 
cases at once destroyed, and in others treated as the Chief Inspector 
may direct. Under this provision, six horses, suffering from glanders 
and farcy, were destroyed in quarantine in 1891. 
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Further precautions for the protection of the health of the live stock 
of the ee are taken under the Animals Infectious Diseases Act of 
1888 (56 Vic., No. 17), which makes it illegal for persons, unless specially 
licensed by the Minister for Lands, to keep or propagate disease microbes, 
or to inoculate animals therewith. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


The New South Wales legislation in connection with animals known or 
suspected to be suffering from tuberculosis, anthrax, actinomycosis, and 
cancer, is of a stringent character; and whether, in the light of the results 
of recent investigation, it is desirable to seek further legislative powers in 
order to provide means for the detection of the disease, is a question now 
undergoing discussion. The Government appointed a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the matter, but in December 1899, it was closed, and it 
is understood that steps will be taken later on to bring the investigation 
to a definite conclusion. At present the Board of Health inspectors 
in the colony are empowered to seize any animal suffering from or 
showing symptoms of tuberculosis or other specified disease, and to insti- 
tute proceedings. In case of condemnation, should the owner ‘of the animal 
object to the action taken by the Court, a post-mortem examination is 
conducted by the nearest Government medical officer, and should it 
be found that the animal seized is not affected—a very rare occurrence 
—compensation is given in accordance with a vaiue ISSUE) agreed 
upon by the owner and the Court. No compensation is made in the case 
of diseased beasts, but the amount realised from the sale of the hide, horns, 
etc., and the value of the tallow from boiling down, go to the owner 
of the animal. Special attention is directed to animals sold or exposed 
for sale, and to meat and milk. Meat condemned by the Court is 
destroyed, or so disposed of as to prevent its consumption as human 
food, and the owner, or the person in whose possession it is found 
exposed for sale, is liable to a penalty of £20 for each carcase or 
piece of meat condemned. Im addition to the ordinary inspectors, 
there are six special officer s—veterinary surgeons—appointed under the 
Board of Health, whose duty it is not only to inspect, but to give 
instructions and advice. In the metropolitan district assistance 1s also 
given by the municipal authorities, and similar arrangements have been 
made in other towns. 





Tick FEVER. 


The dreaded tick which has infested the cattle herds of a considerable 
portion of the northern districts of Queensland, South Australia, and 
West Australia, has not yet made its appearance in New South Wales, 
and the Stock Department is making every effort to prevent its intro- 
duction into the colony. How best to deal with the evil, should it 
make its appearance, is a question which is causing much discussion, and 
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the Royal Commission on Tuberculosis, which has just been appointed, 
will also deal with this matter. The practice of inoculating immune 
cattle with ‘recovered ” blood is advocated by many, and some time ago 
the Bacteriologist to the Board of Health made certain experiments, as 
a result of which he came to the conclusion that, first, inoculation is 
efficacious as a preventive of tick-fever ; secondly, it may be attended by 
after-results which, though milder, are similar to those following natural 
tick-fever, and the significance of which it is not easy to estimate, but 
during the period of the effects the meat of cattle slaughtered will be 
inferior ; and, thirdly, the quality and quantity of milk will not be 
affected. The balance of evidence he considered is in favour of inoculation, 
which he regards, in spite of drawbacks, as a perfectly justifiable pro- 
cedure in view of the possible appearance of the tick in New South 
Wales. At present, however, opinion seems to be divided as to the 
advisability of taking this course, the objection being taken that in view 
of the present imperfect knowledge of the disease the introduction of 
tick organisms is a dangerous experiment. 

The Royal Commission which was closed in December, 1899, made 
some inquiry into the tick disease, which will probably form the subject 
of further discussion when fresh steps are decided on. 


Noxious ANIMALS. 


The only large carnivorous animal in Australia at all dangerous to stock 
is the dingo, or native dog ; but animals which consume the pasturage, 
such as kangaroos, wallabies, hares, and rabbits, are deemed by the 
settlers equally noxious. The rabbits are the greatest pest; at one 
period over 100,000,000 acres were infested with them, and 25,280,000 
were destroyed in one year, and their skins paid for by the Govern- 
ment. 

Rabbits first found their way into this colony from Victoria, where 
some were liberated upwards of thirty years ago in the Geelong 
district. Their presence first attracted serious attention in 1881, when, 
in the Address-in-Reply to the Governor’s speech at the opening of 
Parliament, regret was expressed that the Ministerial programme did 
not include a Bill to deal with them. Although this suggestion was 
ridiculed at the time it was made, complaints began to be heard in the 
south-western corner of the colony of the damage being done by the 
rabbits, which multiplied so rapidly that in 1882 they were to be met 
with on most of the holdings having frontages to the Murray. Attempts 
made to cope with them under the Pastures and Stock Protection Act 
were ineffectual, and on the Ist May, 1883, a Bill having for its 
object their destruction became law. This Act (46 Vic. No. 14), 
known as the “ Rabbit Nuisance Act,” provided for the compulsory 
destruction of rabbits by the occupants of the land, who were to receive 
a subsidy from a fund raised by an annual tax upon stockowners. This 
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fund soon proved inadequate, and from the Ist May, 1883, to the 
30th June, 1890, when the Act was repealed, it was supplemented by 
£503,786 from the Consolidated Revenue. The following table shows 
the amount of assessment for each year during which the Act was in 
sks — 


Amount of Amount of 








Year. Tax. Year. Tax. 
1883 (from Ist May) . 490 FASS ccc es preaeees 157,252 
TT ee eee | 84,880 |) 1880: sas... 40 | 98,312 
[ehh ee sess) 159,554 |) 1890 (to 30th June) 4,714 
1980 eee ee | 115,711 | See 
TSR Yee eee | 210,594 Total ...... £) 831,457 








In addition to this amount of £831,457 and to the Government con- 
tribution of £503,786, landowners and occupiers are estimated to have 
contributed £207,864, so that the total cost during the above-mentioned 
period exceeded £1,543,000. 

The Rabbit Act of 1890 (54 Vic., No. 29) repealed the 1883 Act and 
those provisions of the Pastures and Stock Protection Act (44 Vic. No. 
11) relating to rabbits. It also provided for the proclamation from time 
to time of Land Districts as “infected,” and for the encouragement of 
the erection of rabbit-proof fences. From the lst July, 1890, to the 31st 
December, 1898, the State expenditure on account of rabbits was 
only £39,358, the greatest part of which—+£28,897—has been 
devoted to the erection of rabbit-proof netting. In Au gust, 1887, 
the Government offered a reward of £25,000 to any person who would 
make known a process for the effectual exter mination of the pest; but 
the offer was subsequently withdrawn. Conferences of landowners and 
pastoralists on the subject of rabbit destruction were held in October, 
1885 ; June, 1886; and April, 1895. 

A. wire-netting fence, 346 miles in length, following the boundary 
between New South Wales’and South Australia, from the Murray 
northwards, has been erected by the New South Wales Government, the 
cost of its repair being shared by the Government and the owners of 
the holdings adjoining the fence. A rabbit-proof fence has been erected 
at the public expense between Barringun on the Queensland border and 
the River Darling at Bourke, a distance of 84 miles, the cost of its 
maintenance being borne by the owners of the holdings adjoining it. 
In addition to this, the whole of the fence along the western side of the 
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railway line from Bourke, via Blayney and Murrumburrah, to Corowa 
in the extreme south of the colony, a distance of 612 miles, has been 
rendered rabbit-proof, the Railway Commissioners undertaking the 
work of supervision. Another rabbit-proof fence has been erected at 
the joint expense of the Governments of Queensland and New South 
Wales, from Mungindi to the Namoi River, a distance of about 115 
miles, at a cost of about £55 per mile, the netting used being 16 gauge, 
15 inch mesh, and 42 inches wide—thus making the total length of 
State-constructed barrier-fencing 1,157 miles. t is estimated that 
altogether about 18,000 miles of wire-netting fences have already been 
erected, and it is known that many hundreds of miles are now in 
course of erection. The same kind of netting has not been used on. 
all lines of fencing. On the line from Corowa to Narromine the netting 
is 17 gauge, 14 inch mesh, and 42 inches in width. The contract price 
for this netting was £31 per mile, and the cost of the fence about £50 
per mile. On the South Australian border, netting of 17 gauge, 14 inch 
mesh, and 42 inches in width, was used, of a contract price of £37 
per mile of netting, and a total cost of £76 per mile of fence. The 
netting used on the line from Narromine to Bourke is 16 gauge, 14 inch 
mesh, and 48 inches wide. The contract price for this netting was 
£48 10s. per mile, and the cost of the fence about £84 per mile. On 
the fence erected on the Queensland border by the Government of 
that colony, netting of 16 gauge, 14 inch mesh, and 48 inches in width 
has been used. 

It is evident that the rabbit has become a far greater pest to the 
pastoralists than any of the indigenous animals of the country, but this 
is compensated for in some slight measure by the export trade which 
has sprung up in the frozen animal and in rabbit skins. During the 
last three years there has been an export of rabbit skins to the annual 
value of over £13,000, and in this direction there seems to be no 
reason why a large trade should not be developed. <A trade has also 
been begun in frozen rabbits and hares, the export of which was com- 
menced in 1895. Up to the present the quantity has not reached large 
proportions ; but the trade is being systematically taken in hand. It 
is probable that there will always be a good demand for rabbits and 
hares in the United Kingdom. For one thing, they stand freezing better 
than mutton and beef, which deteriorate to some extent by the process ; 
like veal and lamb, however, rabbits and hares are improved by freezing. 
The total importation of frozen rabbits into Great Britain in 1897 was 
13,825 tons, valued at £543,494, no less than 8,396 tons, equal to about 
390,000 sheep, being imported from Australia and New Zealand. 
Indeed, the disposal of the early stocks of rabbits in the autumn had a 
somewhat adverse effect on the sales of frozen mutton for a few weeks, 
and there was in consequence a diminished demand for Australian and 
Argentine mutton. In 1898 the total importation was 15,720 tons, 
valued at £573,000, of which 10,246 tons, valued at £275,000, came 
from Australia and New Zealand. 
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The following table shows the importation of frozen rabbits into the 


United Kingdom, according to the British trade returns, for each year 
since 1893 :— 














From < . 2 a 
Year. | yoda, | NewSouth | ZENE” | "Eta" | quectland, | 72% 
| - | | | 
| cwt. | cwt. | cwt. | cwt. | cwt. | cwt. 
1893 [es eerie Gieceroano | LOM eee By eeaacconte 70 
1894 | 506 | 103 | GIO. es aeee ec | 1,249 
1895 | 9,820 | 945 | iO Oia rece Ps orcacee | 13,635 
1896 | 37,807 | ae b ABSEG |... ueceariae: | 53,735 
1897 | 75,057 21,354 | 68,906 1,723 | 892 | 167,932 
1898 53,537 | 53'308 116,871 | 10,805 412 | 204,933 


The Pastures and Stock Protection Act (44 Vie. No. 11) and the 
Amending Act (45 Vic. No. 23) provide for the appointment in each 
sheep district of eight directors, of whom five are the sheep directors for 
the district and three are owners of large stock, elected annually by 
owners of not less than ten head. Those whose stock do not exceed 500 
in number are entitled to one vote ; those who have from 500 to 2,000, 
to two votes ; from 2,000 to 5,000, three votes ; and owners of upwards 
of 5,009, tone votes. eo rer is given to these directors to take measures 
to ensure the destruction shah their districts of all noxious animals, 
and to pay as rewards for such destruction, by way of bonus, such sums 
as may be fixed by the Board from time to time. The inspectors of 
sheep act in their respective districts as inspectors under this Act. To 
carry into effect the various provisions of the Act, assessments are levied, 
not exceeding i in the annual aggregate 3d. per head of large stock and 
dd. per head of sheep. Owners of less than 100 sheep or 10 head of 
large aie are exempted. The amount of assessment collected during 
1898 was £32,721. 

For the destruction of noxious animals other than rabbits, the amount 
paid by stockowners in 1898 was £28,911. The number of kangaroos 
destroyed during the year was 13,827 ; of wallabies, 570,165 ; kangaroo 
rats, 86,758 ; wombats, 170; bandicoots, 366; pademelons, 37,797 ; 
wild pigs, 15,439; hares, 442,319; native dogs, 12,000; opossums, 
75,230; eagle-hawks, 4,688 ; crows, 66,335 ; emus, 288 ; and foxes, 358. 
The loss of stock from native dogs is reported to have been 185,635 
sheep, valued at £42,246 ; while the loss from tame dogs is returned at. 
74,344 sheep, valued at £19,238. 


The reward paid for scalps of noxious animals differs greatly according 
to the locality, and is determined by the various Boards. The prices paid 
during 1898 were as follow :—For kangaroos, from 2d. to 6d.; wallaroos, 
from id. to 2d.; wallabies, from 1d. to “Ad. . pademelons, from 4d. to 3d.; 
hares, from ld. to 6d. ; kangaroo rats, from 4d. to 3d.; bandicoots, from 
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ld. to 2d.; native dogs, from 5s. to 30s.; pups, from 2s. 6d. to 10s. ; 
opossums, }d.; wild pigs, from 3d. to 6d. ; eagle-hawks, from 6d. to 
2s. 6d.; emus, 6d.; crows, from 1d. to 6d. ; - foxes, from 2s. 6d. to 20s. 
Kangaroos are repor ted to be 1 increasing in seven districts, wallabies 
in twelve districts, native dogs in ten distr icts, hares in eleven districts, 
and wild pigs in five. Intw renty- five districts kangaroos are decreasing, 
wallabies and native dogs in fifteen districts, hares i in thirteen, and w id 


pigs in six districts. 
Datry FARMING. 


The dairying industry of New South Wales has made considerable 
advance during the last few years. As a profitable enterprise it was 
formerly pursued mainly in the south coast district ; but it is in the 
northern coastal regions, notably on the Clarence, R ichmond, and Tweed 
Rivers, and to a less extent on the Macleay, Manning, Bellinger, 
Hastings, and the Lower Hunter, that the greatest expansion is taking 
place, the inducements offered by the north having led to the migration 
of many settlers from the southern districts. Contrasting the progress 
of the two districts, it may be stated that in the counties of the north 
coast and Lower Hunter the number of dairy cows increased from 
73,354 in the year 1895 to 132,884 in 1898, while in the south coast 
and Cumberland district the numbers stood at 124,082 in 1895 and 
135,896 in 1898—that is to say, the increase during the four years was 
equal to 81 per cent. in the north coast, and only about 9:5 per cent. 
in the south. The production of butter in the north coast and Lower 
Hunter district was 13,081,779 lb.in 1898 as compared with 5,506,613 Ib. 
in 1895, or an increase of about 137 per cent. ; while in the south coast 
and Cumberland district the quantity made was 13,121,894 lb. in 1895, 
and 12,681,090 lb. in 1898, or a decrease of about 3 per cent., which 
decline, in the face of the increased number of cows stated above, is 
accounted for by the fact that the output of cheese increased by nearly 
20 per cent. Cheese-making is still confined to the south coast, and 
it is not probable that it will engage serious attention in the north ; 
indeed, the small quantity formerly made there seems to be declining 
in favour of butter, which is a more profitable product. That there 
is a great future for the dairy industry in the northern districts is 
apparent from the advances made during the last few years, and it 
may be said that in a district most suitable for dairying, only the out- 
skirts have so far been touched. The effect of the rapid development 
of the industry is evidenced by the new life which has been infused 
into the towns of Lismore, Casino, Coraki, and Maclean, and the city 
of Grafton. But while dairying must be mainly confined to the coastal 
regions, the industry will always be actively pursued in the more 
favoured parts of the non-coastal regions for the purpose of supplying 
local wants, and already in places remote from the metropolis well- 
equipped factories have been established. At Forbes, Dubbo, and other 
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inland towns, considerable capital has been expended in plant for re- 
frigerating, cooling-rooms, and pasteurization, and good butter is supplied 
in the hottest season. That dairying is possible only in heavily-grassed 
country, with a good rainfall, is an erroneous idea ; in lightly-grassed 
country a good cow simply requires a larger grazing area. 

Most of the native grasses of the colony are particularly suitable for 
dairy cattle, as they possess milk-producing as well as fattening qualities. 
The mildness of the winter season enables dairymen to avoid the heavy 
expense of stall feeding, and although a certain amount of winter fodder 
is grown, it is given to the cattle in the fields. The crops most popular 
for this purpose are maize, barley, oats, rye, lucerne, and the brown 
variety of sorghum or planter’s friend. Ensilage, although very good 
for dairy cows, is not used so generally as it should be, the latest returns 
showing that there were only 32 pit and 84 stack silos in the colony, 
making altogether 3,953 tons of ensilage. The area of land devoted to 
green food and permanent artificially-sown grasses has been largely ex- 
tended during the last few years, and in March, 1899, it amounted to 
about 429,136 acres. The produce of this land is devoted to the de- 
pasturing of dairy cattle, and as the area is still below the present 
requirements, an extension of this form of cultivation may be antici- 
pated. The number of dairy cows in the colony is 416,053, distributed 


as follows :— 








Coastal Division— Number.| Western Siopes and Riverina 
INorthyCoast. eee 82,150 | Division— Number. 
Lower Hunter ......:........ 50,734 North-western Slope ......... 7,370 
County of Cumberland...... 23,132 Central-Western Slope ...... 12,582 
OHCNECOASUrta sata enet 112,764 | South-western Slope ......... 16,460 

—_—___—— PUIVOLINA woes eats ieee 5,905 
Motalmecc en t-seice 268,780 ere 

Table-land Division— Potalee.ce eee 42,317 
Northern Table-land ..... 24,104 | 7 
Central Table-land ......... 35,090 | 
Southern Table-land ...... 39,937 | Weatern: ClaInS?..sc--scesnesaees oe 5, 825 

EOLA ene ee 99,131 | a 


—~——— | Totai, New South Wales.. 416,053 


Constant attention to the peculiarities of the climate and the wants 
of the colonists, as well as the judicious crossing of strains, has developed 
a breed of cows peculiar to Australia, especially in the coast districts 
immediately south of Sydney ; but all well-known breeds of milkers are 
found in New South Wales. The milk yielded by the dairy cows of the 
colony may be set down at about 120,655,000 gallons, of which the 
quantity consumed in making butter and cheese during the past year 
was about 89,825,000 gallons. The estimated quantity used for human 
consumption other than for butter and cheese-making was 29,367,000 
gallons, while the balance, used for feeding pigs, etc., was about 1,463,000 
gallons. The weight of the butter made was 31,483,601 b., and of 


cheese, 3,245,312 tb. The yield of milk per cow is a very variable 
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quantity ; in some of the principal dairy centres as much as 500 
gallons is returned as the yearly average, while in other districts the 
yield falls far short of this. For the whole colony the average may 
be set down at 5 quarts per day for every cow milked, but the cows 
are only milking for about nine months of the year, so that each yields 
approximately 290 gallons. 

The introduction of the factory system in convenient centres, the 
great improvements effected in dairy appliances, and the establishment 
of direct railway communication with Sydney, have done much towards 
developing the industry. Dairy farming is not now, as formerly, 
wholly confined to farmers, as many graziers in a large way of business, 
especially in the coastal districts, have lately turned their attention 
to the industry, and are likely to find it profitable. When the factory 
system was first introduced the factories were mostly co-operative, and 
the process of cream separation and butter making were carried on 
together. This arrangement is gradually dying out, and central butter 
factories, fed by numerous separating places called “creameries,” are 
taking the place of the others. The advantages to be gained from the 
change are considerable—a butter of more uniform quality is made in 
each centre, and there is a reduction in the cost of manufacture, owing 
to the greater quantity made and the improved appliances, such as re- 
frigerators, which the larger establishments can profitably provide. 

The quantity of milk required to make a given weight of butter varies 
considerably according to whether the milk is treated by a separator or 
in the old fashion. For butter which is termed factory or separator- 
made, the average quantity of milk used per tb. of butter produced is 
2°6 gallons, or 26 tb. 2.0z. For ordinary hand-made butter the quantity 
required is about 3 gallons, so that there is a saving of about 13 per cent. 
by the former method, in addition to the extra value of the butter pro- 
duced, the price in the Sydney markets during 1898 being from 4d. to 
ld. per tb. higher for the factory-made than the other kind. The 
quantity of butter made during each of the last ten years is set down 
below :— | 











“ | Butter. 
xear. an ee en ae - = se 
| Factory. | Farm. Total. 

oe) NU eo Yh Ae 15,550,440 
1889 sieict Pees 17,600,264 
1890 8,049,656 | 10,484,474 18,534, 130 
1891 | 7,661,197 | 10,701,700 18,362,897 
1892 | 10,141,066 | 11,257,234 21,398,300 
1893 | 15,635,360 | 10,755,484 26,390,844 
1894 | 17,567,646 | 9,792,049 27 359,695 
1895 ' 16,770,189 | 6,525,323 23,295,512 
1896 | 18,828,293 | 7,045,984 25,874,277 
1897 | 23,713,509 | 5,696,457 29,409,966 
1898 | _ 26,522,467 | 4,961,134 31,483,601 
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The number of hands employed at dairy farming in 1898 was 26,305 
of these, 13,687 were males, and 12,618 females. Included in the ae 
are 458 persons employed in certain farm-factories, and omitted 
from the returns of manufactories and works. The ears employed 
in factories proper, and not included in the foregoing total, was 1,052. 
The principal factories are situated in the Shoalhaven, Camden, Kiam: a, 
Eden, and Richmond River districts. The fe owing table shows the 
manufacture of butter in districts in 1898 :— 








District. | Butter. 








| 
Coastal Division : — tb. 

fe a? 3” 5 eee er Na ene iene Sn RE me 8,096, 106 
Mower Hunter. cc cce eee eee cone conte reese | 4,985,673 

$ 
Countyof Cumperlandi. eset es ese acce | 4,584,984 
OUbt COASb eer cece ee cee cacd eo teen coeur senaee | 8,603,121 
ROC Lr aere eeeeeis Sesto | 26,269,884 

Table-land Division :— | 
INOFENErN Pa Dle-lANGs < sc eoes cere ee 525,619 
@entralPable-land fear coher eee een | 1,865, 664. 
SOUGHERI Pa DIe-lANGucc esse ceca ee eee eee | 1,857,781 
OUR Lec ee ee eer e e eR ee nerae ees , 249,064 


Western Slope and Riverina Division :— 





POUR WESTEIN LOPCr ans. cer aw cae coats ease eee | 24,383 
Comteal-western ‘Slope: (7.62.0 25.00 cs eynee eae foes | 230,240 

| 
South-western Slope ...............-+sesceesses ees oe sees | 547,293 
MRPPOR Ease reece caer ea aoe eae ad are ema re 152,149 
Potala Fee Pe PEON E PTY CET 954,065 
Weeden Rising: 2... coi. cee caves sees chee fededscntuess cach 10,588 


Total, New South Wales ..................! 31,483,601 
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Prior to 1890 the colony was under the necessity of importing a 
considerable quantity of butter to meet local requirements, but from 
that year an export trade was commenced, the surplus increasing 
from 281,341 tb. in 1890 and 838,296 ib. in the following year to 
over 1,000,000 fb. in 1892, nearly 3,000,000 ib. in 1893, and over 
4,000,000 ib. in 1894. But the unusual severity of the season 
brought down the production in 1895 to slightly below local require- 
ments. The following year was not too favourable to the dairying 
industry, but an improvement in production took place resulting in a 
sur uae of 592,962 tb., while the net exports for the year 1897 reached 
over 34 3 million ib. The net exportation during 1898 was over 7? million 
ib.—more than double the quantity exported the year before, and it will 
be noticed that the large quantity shipped affected the local consumption 
considerably. The following table shows the production, the net imports 
or exports, and the total consumption of butter in New South Wales 
for each of the last ten years :— 





| 











Year. SEB | iaapenes Binerta,’ | cot ener. 
tb. th. tb. tb. 
1889 17,600,264 1,24%,288 ana 18,842,512 
1800". -]-'18,634,190.| -............ 281,341 | 18,252,789 
1891 [18,362,897 | se. | 838,296 | 17,524,601 
1892 | 21,398,800 |... eee. | 1,027,809 | 20,370,491 
1893 | 26,300,844 eecccssaee, | 2,705,369 | 23,685,475 
1804 | 27,359,695. eeeeee | 4,177,690 | 23,182,005 
1895 | 23,295,512, 51,611 | aa | 23,347,123 
1896 | DAs 2) 2 re | 592,962 | 25,281,315 
1897 | 29,409,966 | eececeeeeee. | 3,771,474 | 25,638,492 
1898 | 31,483,601 ee | 7,759,421 23,724,180 
| 


The remarkable increase in the export trade, when the adverse seasons 
are remembered, is a satisfactory indication that the dairymen of the 
colony have begun to realise the enormous market for their produce 
which is presented by the teeming populations of the United Kingdom. 
It is only during the last seven years that Australian butter has seriously 
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influenced the London market, for although for some time small consign- 
ments had been sent to London, the huge import into that city from 
Denmark and Sweden practically controlled the price of the Australian 
article. The position is now, however, changed, about two-thirds of all] 
the butter imported into London during the winter months being of 
Australian origin, and on many occasions Australian creamery butter 
has commanded a higher value than Danish. The prices obtained 
during the last two years for Australian butter in the London market 
were very satisfactory, especially in comparison with the phenomenally 
low prices ruling during 1895. Great progress has been made of recent 
years in the preparation of a good article for export, and many large 
refrigerating plants have been erected for that purpose in the most 
suitable localities. The prices per cwt. for New South Wales butter in 
London during the last five years were as shown below :— 
























































| 1894. | | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. 1888. 
Month. = ae ae a | tl 
| Highest. Lowest. | Highest. | Lowest. Highest. | Lowest. | Highest. | Lowest. | Highest. | Lowest. 
- | feted | 
s. | S S. | s. | 8 S. | s | Ss. | S. | s. 

January... 108| 98) 96! 75 pi | 106} 100) 108) 90 
February..| 98 86] 94 72] * | * | 102] 94] 104, 90 
March......| 96| 84] 88) 68|-* | * | 96| 85| 108 | 94 
Apri......| * | * | 80> 60] * | * | 92] 80/ 100) 94 
May... . | *) * | ag! 60 | ~ ) * | - “| 3 | * 
June....... Pe] e | om 7 
July eects | : * | 64; 56|) * jo # | « _ ! 
August..... . | a | 58 56 i | e | + eg ig 
September.| * | ee ms | . . | i | 104} 100; * | *# 
October...) 106} 94 | * | 106) 100 100 | 93} 108 | 104 
November.| 108 98 | # | | 








102} 98| 104 84! 108| 92 





December..| 116 ca * * | 100} 94] 106) 92 
| | 
| 


| 
| 


* No quotations. 








The experience of the trade so far has shown that butter should be 
made expressly for export, and of the best possible quality and texture, 
salted and coloured to suit the taste of the particular market for which 
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it is intended. Were greater uniformity in the chi aractel ‘istics of the 
produce secured, London purchasers woul ld be enabled to “buy to arrive, 
which would place New South Wales butter on a much better footi: ng 
in the market. These results can only be attained by paying the greatest 
attention to cleanliness in all the processes of manufacture, taking 
care in the reduction of the temperature of the cream before it is sent 
by rail or road to the factory, and making a more judicious selection of 
cows. The most suitable form of box, the method of packing, and the 
quality of the parchment paper used, are all matters of importance if 
the trade is to succeed, and must receive the attention of the classes 
interested, as must also the question of winter feeding, so as to secure a 
continuous supply all the year round. Buyers naturally give preference 
to sources from which they can receive a constant supply, and periodic 
shipments have practically each year to oust afresh competing butters 
before they can gain a footing. Another matter requiring consideration 
is the advisa bility of direct shipments from the factories to specially 
appointed agents in London or other centres. A serious fault, too, in a 
great deal of the butter hitherto shipped, has been the presence of too 
facee foreign moisture, which, freezing more readily than the fatty 
substances o of the ater) spoils the texture, and causes the article to 
become crumbly. Satisfactory advances in these respects have been 
made in the course of the last two years, but there is still room for 
improv ement. 

A drawback to the trade is the difficulty in securing ocean freights 
during the export season. The mail steamers do not provide accom- 
modation for butter after the middle of February, when the Tasmanian 
fruit season begins, consequently the produce is shipped by slower and 
less regular v essels, and until provision is made by the mail steamers for 
the trade the industry will suffer. In this respect, the colony of 
Victoria does not share the same disadvantages ; because, whereas 
in New South Wales the production of butter reaches its height in 
February and March, by that time it has fallen in Victoria to some- 
where near local requirements. Her heaviest ipo ens is in the spring, 
that of New South Wales in the late summer; Victoria thus gets her 
heavy supplies on an earlier and better market. Added to this, the 
railways of New South Wales do not traverse the dairying districts as 
do the lines of Victoria, and the climatic disabilities of the mother 
colony are greater. 

At one time, Holland, Ireland, France, and Jersey, were the main 
sources of British supply, and even now these countries contribute 
largely to the imports into England and Scotland. When the market 
was dependent on these countries butter in England ranged from Is. 6d. 
to ls. 8d. and 2s. per lb. Then Denmark appeared i in the market, and 
Scandinavia followed; next Canada, the United States, Australia, 
Argentine, and recently Finland and Russia. During the last ten 
years the imports of butter into Great Britain have doubled, and at 
the present time the importations are valued at about £16,000,000. 
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The local butter market was marked by no exceptional features during 
the year 1898. The average prices ruling in Sydney were :— 








| Price, per It. | | Price, per ib. 
Month. nl Month. , = 
| Creamery. Factory. | Creamery. Factory. 
| 
s. d. s. d. | | s. d. s. d. 
JANUALY 0c 0 § OTR Fis | OLY ea r2.+ I i 
February ......... 0 72 Only) PiwAneuste2.. | | Naas i a fae 
March? cr sons 1s 0 8} 0 74 | September ..... | 0-9 | OS 
ADren error ce 1 0 0 114 || October............ | Og | O S$ 
May secon secess:% Wey 1 14 November ...... 1 og | O 8&8 
@ HH Gis tee ccerceraee: hy 1 14 | December.........; 0 94 | O 8% 


| | 
The manufacture of cheese hitherto has not been so successful as 
that of butter, although it has been abundantly proved that when 
sufficient care is exercised in making and shipping, New South Wales 
cheese can find a ready sale in London at remunerative prices. The 
quantity manufactured since 1888 is given below :— 




















Cheese. 
Year. SS aR aS 

| Factory. | Farm. | Total. 

- ; iy ; | 
Ib. | Ib. | Tb. 

S59 Pa ee ee Pe oneecserse 4,834,286 
1890 | 93,092,717 | 1,203,850 4,796,567 
1891 3,722,264 | 1,783,807 | 5,506,071] 
1892 1,803,674 | 3,214,622 5,018,296 
1893 1,614,383 3,078,721 4,693, 104 
1894 | 1,656,703 | 3,163,709 4,820,412 
1895 1,670,255 | 1,268,530 2,938, 785 
1896 | 1,887,106 | 2,132,738 4,019,844 
1897 2,221,377 | 1,715,791 3,937,168 





1898 2990,445 | 1,024,867 3,245,312 





The price of cheese in the Sydney market during 1898 was as 
follows :— 











| Large Loaf, || | 9" | oaf 
aA | dN | per ib. |} Month. cei age 
| | ) 
| dr | d. | d. d. 
JANUARY 322-. ee | 44 54 DU oe ee) ae LD 
February 2. .<sincsds- 0: | 4} 54 BMOUBGS oo aoe. es | 44 | 54 
Marchi. cess eonesccs. cee 44 5 September ............ | 44 | 54 
0g) Ree err rare 4 5 October: 20... 00.0000. | 5# | 6} 
IMA Yeo esas ese cee 4 44 November ............ 5$ | 53 
UNC] reer eee ese 4 4% December ............ 5 | 8 
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The following table shows the manufacture of cheese in districts :— 











District. Cheese. 
lb. 
Coastal Division : 
i Lt: Ee ne er ea 7,094. 
Lower Hunter. ........ .......... ieeatene ces eeees res 7,418 
County Cumberland ........ eT DO eee ee 15,000 
SHOERAT ASORB tre ern ree eo aear cere ca eeeaeuanecenneees 3,018,457 
HOUAL OL are sone eee ee 3,047,969 
Table-land Division :— | 
Notthern Taplo-lani .. co.cc... cocoons dew cede ce eee 21,700 
Central Table-land .............. Tee Tere | 100,718 
Southern Table-land ................ccescoscecssesseeces | 71,513 
NAN i rrce sca ema eee aan | 193,931 
Western Slopes and Riverina Division :— 
North-Western Slope.................:ecee0e0s ete coerce 
Central-Western Slope ..............ccesssccssesseceses | 2,240 
ONEG- WV OBUBEN TODO soos os 00 bssosccecte ce soeeaden’ | 842 
EVEVETAIE Wee cep noes cece caren eaene ne aie midecmenen eet eeeee (Ses acces 
EQUA Soccer wecatondeeeencces set 3,082 
W esberit PAQine acne foc .se. coerced eee se ewe eee ce seacaie nan 330 
Total, New South Wales .............. | 38,245,312 











It is not proba ible that the manufacture of cheese will command the . 
same attention in this country which has latterly marked the butter 
industry. During three years of the last decennial period, the colony 
exported a small quantity of cheese, viz., 76,000 lb. in 1890, 32,000 Ib. 
in 1893, and 162,000 lb, in 1894; but taking the period as a whole, the 
average annual production has been 4,381,000 lb., and the average 
annual consumption 4,727,000 lb., leaving, therefore, a deficiency to 
be imported of 346,000 Ib. Ev iden tly, it has paid better to make butter 
than cheese. As a matter of fact, in comparison with Canada and 
Kurope, New South Wales is decidedly at a disadvantage in regard to 
freight, distance from the market, and climatic suitability. Cheese 
matures quickly and, unlike butter, cannot be frozen ; and it decreases in 
value unless sold just at the right time. These drawbacks do not apply 
so much in the case of Canada, where shippers are near enough to the 
market to be able to regulate the supplies. And \ sions it is re membered 
that 1 Ib. of butter has the same money value as 2} Ib. of cheese, while 
the cost of freight is e _ al, it is not surprising a at even where cheese 
can be produc ed in New South Wales under excellent conditions, its 
manufacture is not being extended. 
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The following table shows, for each year of the last decennial period, 


the local production, the net import or 
sumption of cheese :— 


Year. Chesca. Net Import. | Net Export. | of Cheese. 
Ib. Ib. lb. Ib. 
1889 4,834,286 | 654,744 | ow. 5,489,030 
1890 | 4,796,567 | oo... 76,101 4,720,466 
1891 | «5,506,071 | 150,468 |... 5,656,534 
1892 | 5,018,296 5-700) Sule eee. 5,071,996 
1893 | 4,693, 104 | Rue eees: 31,979 4,661,125. 
1894 | 4,820,412 | ecccecee. 162,442 | 4,657,970 
1895 | 2,938,785 64,790 | eeecseeeeee 3,008,575 
- 1896 | 4,019,844 | 949,706 | oeeceeee. 4,969,550 
1897 3,937,168 | 187,889 | oe 4,124,507 
1898 3,245,312 | 1,670,525 | oe. 4,915,837 


| Production of | 


| 
\ 


f 
| 


| Consumption 


sxport, and the total con- 








It is probable that other milk products will shortly receive attention 
at the hands of farmers. Already some attention has been given to 
the manufacture of condensed milk, while a similar product, known as 
“concentrated milk,” is also being turned out from Coolangatta, on the 
Hay Estate. This will keep for months in cool chambers, and is largely 
used on the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamers. Being 
without sugar, it has all the richness and flavour of fresh milk, and in 
this respect is more useful than condensed milk, which is not palatable 
to many people. For the last four years a small quantity has been 
exported, principally to Western Australia, Queensland, and Victoria. 
During 1897 and 1898 condensed milk also was sent to Western 
Australia and Victoria. To what extent business might be done within 
the colony is apparent from the fact that the net imports of condensed 
milk for the five years ended 1898 average annually 2,612,000 Ib., 
of the value of £55,000. And apart from the requirements of the 
colony, there is no apparent reason why New South Wales condensed 
milk should not compete with the Swiss preduct in the London market. 
The quantity of condensed milk imported into Great Britain in 1898 
was 817,274 cwt., representing a value of £1,435,951. 

The value of the dairy industry to the colony, excluding that of 
swine-breeding, is estimated at £2,033,090 for the year 1898. The 
value of milk not made into butter, but used for human consumption, 
was £917,800; of butter, £1,049,000 ; and of cheese, £54,090 ; while 
the balance of the milk, used mostly in feeding pigs, was worth 
approximately £12,200. The dairy cattle of the colony were valued 
at £2,080,000. 
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SWINE. 


The breeding of swine, which is usually carried on in conjunction 
with dairy farming, has been ve ry much neglected in New Sout 5 Wales, 
and in 1898 the number of st ck was 61,144 less than that recorde d 
in 1880. Considering the importance which the industry has attained 
in other countries, it is a matter of surprise that more attention has 
not been paid to it in this colony, where the conditions of farming in 
many parts, more especially in the coast districts, offer great facilities 
for the raising of this class of stock. The following t table shows the 
number of swine in New South Wales for 1860 and subsequent 
periods :— 








Year. Swine. | Year. Swine. 
| | 

No. | No. 
1860 180,662 188s 248,583 
1865 | 146,901 1889 238,585 
1870 | 243,060 1890 283,061 
1875 | 199,950 1891 253,189 
1880 308,205 1892 249,522 
1881 213,916 1893 240,860 
1882 154,815 1894 273,359 
1883s 189,050 1895 | 223.597 
1884 211,656 1896 | 214,58] 
1885 208,697 1897 207,738 
1886 209,576 1s9s8_ | 247,061 


1887 264,111 








The production of swine is a large factor in dairy-farming, but the 
increase in the number of stock has not kept pace w ith the increase in 
the quantity of milk available for food. Although at the various farms, 
factories, and creameries many more pigs could be fattened, the large 
quantity of bacon and hams imported annually shows that the local 
demand for swine of a good class or breed is far in advance of the supply. 
The breeds generally met with in the colony are the improved Berkshire, 
Poland, China, Yorkshire, and Prince Albert, and probably the Tam- 
worth and Stssex might be advantageously introduced. The crosses 
from these breeds are numerous, but unfortun: ately in the majority of 
cases the animals have deteriorated very consider: ably from want of care 
and selection in the breeding, and dairymen find it difficult to obtain a 
good class of store pig. A farmer who sells his milk to a er eamery can 
purchase separated milk at from 2d. to 3d. for 10 gallons, a price which 
renders it a most . Salaatig pig feed, provided that other crops, such as 
maize, rye, peas, mangolds, or pumpkins, are grown to supplement the 
milk diet. At present its are few Saekvien devoted entirely to the 
curing of bacon and hams, and the pigs are usually sold when fat as 
porkers at from 60 lb. to 90 lh. weight, the major ity being sent to the 
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Sydney market alive. The price ruling for good porkers during 1898 
ranged from 21s. to 24s. Owing to neglect to grow root crops for 
winter feed for pigs, when milk is scarce, the demand for store pigs at 
the commencement of the summer is very great, while there is usually 
corresponding glut of fat pigs at low prices as winter approaches. 

The number of swine slaughtered during 1898 was 157,492, of which 
52,448 were killed at’the Metropolitan abattoirs ; and the quantity of 
bacon and hams made was 7,184,058 1b., chiefly in the South Coast 
district. It is possible, however, that a large number of swine are 
slaughtered for bacon-curing, concerning which returns are not collected 
The following is a statement of the quantity of bacon and ham made in 
the various districts :-— 


a 


N 











District. Bacon and Hams. 
Coastal Division— lb. 
North Coast....5..5 Pee ae ree ee and 1,427,869 
Tower ELuncereccs eee cece eee erees 287,632 
County Cumberlands eee eee een, 2,406,555 
South Coast ......... ee ee ere ene 1,512,905 
ROtAlE oe heen 5,634,959 
Table-land Division— 
Northern: vaple-lanGen ce cence te cece ie series 464,998 
@Contralclaples andere oscee nee reece sion. 378,735 
Soutnennila bleskaliGeaees ence tern a eee ces 326,549 
§ We) rr Le ne Aer eer RCT Es oaeae 1,170,302 





Western Slopes and Riverina Division— 


North-Western Slope.............-. iy eeeee 24,650 
Central-Western Slope ...... Raat ee eer 118,441 
South-Western Slope...............ceseeeeeee eee: 145,989 
RIVELIN A ee eee eee Bccnaniete 80,547 
Motalaerccuteser canines cey eas | 369,627 

Wresternerlaimsirn see Re errr reer errr | 9,170 
Total, New South Wales .............. | 7,184,058 








There is no reason why the production of bacon and hams should 
not be very largely increased. More bacon factories fitted with 
refrigerating machinery are wanted, so.that curing may be continued 
during the Summer months. In these central establishments, moreover, 
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greater care could be exercised both in securing unifor mity in the quality 
of the article and in cutting. This last is an important matter, as there 
is ay much as ld. to 2d. per lb. difference between a well-cut and a 
badly-cut ham. For export the animals should be grown larger, as 
English bacon pigs run to 300 or 400 lb. weight each. The quantity 
of an and hams cured on farms and in factories since 1889 j is shown 
below : 


Bacon and Hams. 











Year. = ; = = ae 

Factory. | Farm. Total. 

! lb. | lb. | lb. 
89 fees poner reaecs | 6,381,709 
1899 | 2.541,948 | 4,888,023 7,429,971 
1891 | 2,190,969 | 3,889,381 | — 6,009,600 
1892 | 1,803,824 | 3,330,253 | 5,107,077 
1893 | 8,704,996 4,055,392 | 7,760,388 
1894 | 2,417,373 | 4,375,580 | 6,792,903 
18995 | 2529 695 2,728,022 | 5,250,717 
1896 2,902,987 | 2,400,776 | 5,303,763 
1897 | 4,458,063 2,086,718 | 6,544,781 
1898 | 4,836,899 | 2,347,159 | 7,184,058 











It would seem sare coincident with the progress of the dairying 
industry should be that of the trade in pigs. Take Denmark as an 
example, Fifteen years ago its export of pigs was not more than a few 
hundred per week; now it is 60,000. It is the largest exporter to 
Great Britain, and has taken away one-third of the Irish trade. But, 
as will have been seen from the previous tables, in New South Wales 
during the _ years 1894—97 the number of swine decreased from 
273,000 to 208,000: the number annually slaughtered fell from 
190,000 to ie 000, and the quantity of bacon and hams cured, from 
6,793,000 lb. to 6,545,000 lb. U p to the year 1897, a fear of bringing 
don n the high prices offered for porkers by the metropolitan butchers 
seems to lise checked any disposition to place a greater number on 
the market: but as d: airying advances the farmers are realizing that 


they too must make the most of their by-products, and a large trade 


>) 


in swine is inevitable. As nigh In a preceding table the number of 
pigs increased during 1898, by over 40,000. 

The following ts able : siewe the production of bacon and hams, the net 
imports or net exports, and the total consumption for each of the last 
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ten vears. The increased production during the year 1898 has for the 
first time placed the colony in a position to export :— 


— 2 — = se —— —e : — ie 





Production of | | Total 








Year. | Bacon and Hams. Net Import. | Net Export. Consumpiion. 
| Ib. | Ib. | Ib. | Ib. 
1888 | 7,057,903 EIOG2I9- fcc | $256,282 
1889 | 6,331,709 | 1,360,479 |  ........csseeee | 7,692,188 
1890 | 7,429,971 } 16464,512 | ccccceseeseees | 894,482 
1891 | = 6,009,600 | 1,143,922 |e | 7,153,522 
1892 5,107,077 AGA ee 5,856,493 
1893 | 7,760,388 STEER alte ek sre 8,213, 156 
1894 6,792,903 | ART 22 ee | 7,227,625 
1895 | 5,250,717 | TS. . a Deere | 5,668,105 
1896 5,303,763 | SIG IGE | on.c.esess0ene- | 6,119,928 
1897 | 6,544,781 STR OTT on eee | 7,128,658 
1898 | 194058 On| eee ee | 220,536 6,963,522 
| 


The number of swine in each of the Australasian colonies at the close 
of 1898 was as follows :— 











Colony. | Swine. 
—_ | : 
New. South: Wales 3.32 occ sai oe vase cone ewe tees | 247,061 
VAGROM a ee oe saree Soin oie ieceacitenen eet | 337,085 
Qucensland eves sec oreo ane eee | 127,08] 
SOULN A USURAIIS wae ia, aerate eee oreo ence ees | 61,842 
Western A tstra lias. jccis.cc cccsciccelece coviesensaes’ 39, 284 
PERRIN GTR ee coer ee ace iene donee eo acer 45,274 
INOW ZiCMIR I ieee aces ence rene eee ecee 193,512 











ATLSUR MASI: Coico es aces vee cecce ce 1,051,642 


It will thus be seen that Victoria has a larger number than any other 
colony, its total being 337,588, or 32:1 per cent. of the whole herds ; 
New South Wales ranks second with 247,061, or 23:5 per cent. ; and 
New Zealand third with 193,512, or 18-4 per cent. Queensland raises 
12-1 per cent., South Australia 5°9 per cent., Tasmania 4°3 per cent., 
and Western Australia 3°7 per cent. 


SLAUGHTERING. 


Slaughtering for food is permitted only in places licensed for the pur- 
pose, but such establishments are very numerous. In the metropolitan 
district there are 62, and in the country districts 1,758 slaughter-yards, 
employing respectively 383 and 5,008 men ; in all, 1,820 establishments, 
and 5,391 men. 
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The consumption of meat cannot be given accurately for the metro- 
politan and country districts separately, as several of the largest country 
slaughter-yards are carried on for the purpose of supplying the metro- 
politan market. For the colony generally it is estimated that the 
average annual consumption of mutton per inhabitant is 111-6 Ib., of 
beef 157 lb., and of pork and bacon 12:9 lb., making a total consumption 
of 281-5 Ib. 

The following table shows the quantity of stock of each kind killed 
during 1898 :— 


Number slaughtered in 1898. 











Stock. | — — eee = 
| Metropolitan. Country. Total. 
HCO) isch eect: 1,219,259 4,279 ,790 5,499,049 
PAIS = ccs ete 43,739 122,975 166,714 
Bullocks .;402.:¢: 65,503 LOG CIEE 2 222,220 
COW e555 oe cg ass 24,761 | 94,468 119,229 
Calves ............ 14,314 Q 279 22,595 
WIS... 520.0550. . 74,867 82,625 | 157,492 





These figures represent the stock slaughtered for ali purposes. Of the 
sheep and lambs, 3,121,254, including 1, be 410 killed on stations and 
farms, represent the local consumption ; 1,099, 660 sheep were required 
by meat-preserving establishments; 1 095, 568 for freezing for export ; 
while 182,617 were boiled down for tallow, All the cattle killed, 
except 22,016 treated in the meat-preserving works and 9,898 exported 
frozen, were —— for local consumption ; and of the swine, 68,112 
were cured as bacon, and 89,380 killed for ordinary consumption. The 

following shows the slaughter of stock for ten years :— 


| { | 
| | | " 
| Cattle. | 
, Establish- Hands Sars 
weer. { °° exper ree, Sheep | Lambs 1 Swine; 
ments. Employed. ee LAIEDS. arene 
3ullocks. Cows. Calves. | 
| | 
P ey ~ | > hp — he wae . <a | a 
1889 | 1,409 3,713 1,802,782 68,977 169,545 69,650 | 33,969 | 167,004 
1890 1,485 3,642 2,014,055 71,887 190,699 pe a 22,498 17: 35: 
1891 1,617 4,154 | 2,404,953 | 12 +f 709 210,731 16,391 25,813 | 178,355 
1892 1,870 4,860 | 3,371,454 84,728 188,518 193058 27,022 | 184,065 
1893 2,105 5,786 | 7,883 3,650 | 150,458 230,388 78,661 23,907 188,985 
1804 2,146 5,718 | 8,098,408 154,470 238,349 &3,974 23,979 190,277 
1895 1,864 6,297 | 8,256,079 106,924 276 :998 87,481 23,618 178,588 
1896 1,905 5,959 6,077,429 119,329 Ze 32.87 iD 98,910 19,461 149,97] 
1897 1,869 5,563 | 5,670,845 119,258 244,085 109,302 21,511 148,047 
1898 1,820 5,391 | 5,499,049 166,714 222,220 119,229 | 22,593 157,492 


The value of stock slaughtered can be determined with exactness only 
for the metropolitan market. 
I 





SURPLUS STOCK. =31 

During the year i899, the tendency of prices for all kinds of stock 
at the Homebush sales has been steadily upward, but in the case of 
sheep this has been very marked. Good cross-bred wethers, which 
fetched from 7s. 6d. to 9s. in January, had risen to 14s. 6d. and 15s. 
in October ; good cross-bred ewes, which sold at from 6s. to 7s. 6d. in 
January, realised 14s. and 15s. in October ; good merino wethers, which 
stood at about 7s. 6d. at the beginning of the year, had reached 15s. in 
October, and during the same period good merino ewes advanced from 
6s. to 10s. 6d. In January and February, the sheep sent to market 
commence to have a wool value, and by the month of April are carrying 
half a fleece, which rapidly increases from May to September. Though 
‘shearing has well started in August, shorn sheep do not appear on the 
market until November and December. In November, good cross-bred 
shorn wethers fetched 10s., and woolly ones 15s.; good merino shorn 
wethers sold at 10s. 6d., and woolly at 14s. 6d. In December none but 
shorn cross-bred wethers were on the market, and only a few woolly 
merinos, which sold at 14s. 6d., as against 9s. 6d. shorn. The high 
prices realised for sheep during 1899 were largely owing to the advance 
in the price of wool. In cattle, ‘good trade beef” bullocks rose from 
£5 in January to £8 in September; cows of the same quality from 
£3 15s. in January to £6 in October. Prices were rather lower in 
November and December. At the Abattoirs during 1899 mutton sold 
at an average of 13d. per tb. ; the full skin was worth 6s. 6d., the shorn 
skin 2s. 3d., the fat 13d. per lb., and the head $d. each. Beef brought 
2d. per tb. ; the head and feet were worth 2s. per set; the fat, 1 éd. 
per lb. ; a bullock hide, 21s. ; a cow hide, 16s. ; and offal, 3s. per head. 
Veal averaged 2d. per b., the skin being worth 7s. Good lambs brought 
6s. each, and pork sold for 44d. per Ib. 


SURPLUS STOCK. 


f the pasture resources of New South Wales expanded in a ratio at 
all approaching that of the increase of live stock, the mability of the 
colony to dispose of its surplus would not be a matter of material con- 
cern, for though all classes of sheep decrease in value aiter a certain age, 
the value of their wool, except in special and exceptional circumstances, 
is more than equal to the value of the grass they would consume. It 
unfortunately happens, however, that under the present conditions of 
pasturage the number of sheep in the colony is, in a favourable season, 
too great to be properly maintained, so that the disposal of the surplus 
is an important question. 

By “cast” is meant the number at such age when it would be more 
profitable to send them for slaughter than to keep them, in the case of 
ewes for breeding, or for further growth in the case of non-breeders. 
The cast, expressed as a percentage of the whole of the sheep depastured, 
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is a variable quantity, which, however, may be taken as ranging from 
13 to 144 per cent., so that for the year 1898 the cast was about 
6,153,000, viz., about 2,707,000 ewes and 3,446,000 wethers. Against 
this there was a local consumption of 3,121,000, and about 1,312,000 
additional were required for the markets of the neighbouring colonies. 
This gives a total consumption of 4,433,000, leaving a surplas of 
1,720,000. 

There are already in the colony works for preserving mutton whose 
output for the year 1898 amounted toa little over 1,100,000 sheep, 
while the frozen-meat trade required some 1,096,000 more. During 
1898, 183,000 sheep were boiled down for tallow, so that not only 
the whole of the surplus sheep of the colony were disposed of, but by’ 
reason of the heavy losses through drought an inroad was made on the 
flocks remaining to the extent of 659,000. As regards cattle, the annual 
cast for 1898 was about 250,000 head, while the consumption amounted 
to 364,000, showing a deficiency of 114,000. From Queensland there 
were imported during the year 183,000 head in excess of the export. 
For the past five years there has been a net import of cattle to the 
extent of about 123,000 a year, so it may safely be assumed that New 
South Wales if left to her own resources would not be able to maintain 
an export trade. It is well-known that there is a large part of the 
colony well adapted for carrying cattle, and if the over-sea trade 
became profitable there is no doubt that much of the country over which 
sheep are now grazed would be devoted to cattle, the necessary stores 
being obtained from Queensland. 

The question of the live stock trade with Europe is so important to 
Australia that an account of the results attained so far was given at 
some length in a previous edition of this book. The efforts to establish 
an export trade in live cattle with the United Kingdom have, how- 
ever, been practically abandoned, the mortality being sufficiently high 
to discourage those under whose auspices the experimental shipments 
were made. In 1894 there was an export of 108 live cattle to the 
United Kingdom ; in 1895, 1,857 head were shipped to the United 
Kingdom, and 123 to France ; but for the last three years no trade has 
been transacted. Most of the difficulties met with arose from the wildness 
of the cattle, nearly all of which were drawn from the bush, trucked 
long distances to the port of shipment without sufficient nourishment, 
unskilfully hoisted on board in a starved and fevered condition, con- 
signed to unsatisfactory quarters, and submitted to close confinement 
and cultivated food for the first time. To make matters worse, the 
season was unfortunately a dry one, and the drought caused a scarcity 
in prime beasts, so that altogether there was no inducement to anyone 
to touch the trade. The disadvantages under which the pioneer 
shipments laboured, are not, of course, of such a kind as to prove 
insurmountable, and it would doubtless be possible to produce a breed 
of cattle eminently suitabie for the European market. Nevertheless 
there would always be keen competition to be faced from countries 
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nearer than Australia to the coveted markets, while there would be 
the additional risk of landing the animals at a time when prices 
were below a payable figure. During the last few years the Argentine 
Republic has made creat strides in the live cattle and sheep trade, 
and is already one of Great Britain’s chief sources of supply. The 
number of live sheep imported into Great Britain from that country 
has risen from 23,365 in 1893 to 430,073, of a value of £637,388, in 
1898. During the same period the aS of live cattle imported from 
the Argentine areeeaal from £106,674 to £1,351.264. 


THE FrRozEN MEAT TRADE. 


The table given below shows the growth of the export trade in New 
South Wales meat from the introduction of the system of shipping 
mutton in a frozen state in 1881. Beef, mutton, and pork are all 
included in the figures. The weight of the preserved meat exported 
prior to 1887 cannot be given, as it was not recorded ; and in connection 
with the figures for the las st few years, it may be said that during 
1895 the shipments of frozen meat comprised 1,021,006 carcases of 
mutton and 88,719 quarters of beef ; during 1896, 1,372 373 carcases of 
mutton and 16, 286 quarters of beef ; during 1897, 1 065 9,990 carcases 
of mutton and 28,529 quarters of beef ; and during 1898, 1,095,560 
carcases of mutton and 39,593 quarters of beef :-— 




















| Frozen. | Preserved. Other. 
= Tota 
Year. | | 7 | >>" +=Valne 

Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. | 

| ewe | £ | » | « | mm | £ | £ 
1881 9,980, 8,554}  ......... * 176,721 | 1,152,348 | 15,321 | 200,596 
1882 13,782) 22910| ........ \* 143,601 | 622,263 | 9,087 175,598 
1883 | 34,911 | 43,100] ......... \* 221,912 | 734,274 | 9,870 | 274,882 
1884 13,309 5 -- e eey '* 161,477 | 621,007 | 8,948 , 182,746 
1885 | 6,271! 6,064] ......... * 166,561 | 458,886 | 6,682 | 179,307 
1886 4,852 ESF. ee. * 77,756 | 263,637 | 3,112 85,539 
1887 21,831 | 19,310 | 9,761,154 | 150,714 | 919,750 | 24,752 | 194,776 
1888 52,262 | 44,537 | 4,528,269 | 69,481 | 809,507 | 16,028 130,046 
1889 37,868 | 33,426 | 2,877,303 | 52, 321 | 743.685 | 12,984 98,731 
1890 72,304 | 71,534 | 4,655,523 | 74,329 | 638,137 | 13,477 | 159,340 
1891 | 105,013 | 101,828 | 6,581,713 | 87,632 | 443,902 | 9,596 | 199,056 
1892 223,074 | 169,425 | 8,620,747 | 105,922 | 786,057 | 8,342 | 283,689 
1893 220,584 | 141,640 | 13,092,942 | 164,592 | 632,767 | 9,081 | 315,313 
1894 | 339,404 | 193,760 16,382,577 | 206,054 | 934,083 | 22,289 | 422,103 
1895 608,441 | 560,823 22,384,285 | 302,828 ee 5850 | 21,647 | 885,298 
1896 642,566 | 343,680 | 16,351,936 | 218,292 | 1,288,946 | 37,961 | 599,933 
1897 | 504,372 | 275,647 | 10,903,611 | 147,165 oe 916 | 65,942 | 488,754 
1898 | 540,114 | 295,046 | 13,930,801 | 227,288 | 2,780,391 82,240 604,574 























* Including extract of meat. 
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A. satisfactory solution of the question of disposing of the surplus 
stock by export to Europe is surrounded with great difficulty. It has 
not yet been ascertained whether a remunerative price for mutton can 
be maintained in London, nor—what is often lost sight of—whether the 

colony, under the present conditions of stock- raising, is able to fatten 
off the surplus stock it now produces; this last is very doubtful. One 
of the essentials of a successful export trade is continuity of supply, 
without which the business cannot thrive. On page 682 there is given 
a statement of the estimated losses which the pastoralists have suffered 
through drought during a period of twenty-three years. From this it 
uppears that in only nine of those years has there been no loss th rough the 
seasons. In some of the other years the loss has been extreme, ‘ed a 
recurrence of similar seasons would leave little of the cast available for 
export, even if it were possible to fatten the stock. These are matters 
which require consideration in connection with the export trade from 
which so great hopes are entertained. 

The quantity of fresh and frozen mutton imported into the United 
Kingdom during 1898 was 371,168,000 tb. ; besides this, there was an 
import of 664, 000 sheep. These two classes of imports would be equal 
to about 8,397,000 carcases of Australian mutton, reckoning the average 
carcase at 481b. The present New South Wales surplus, after deducting 
the local demand, ane the requirements of the meat-preserving works 
as shown on page 732, is 620,000 sheep. The following table shows 
the consumption of fresh mation in England ; the figures represent the 























number of animals, the weight of w hich éaanl Ses given :— 
7 ost eee aa . Mite cate, AEE Ox CN 
- Sealy ed ; : Total 
Year. pricy Aeescsr niga Live Imports. | Frozen Imports. Consumption. 
| Ra aa es = 
1883 11,340,000 1,116,000 201,000 | 12,657,000 
1884 11,750,000 945,000 632,000 13,327,000 
1885 12,027,000 751,000 777,000 | 13,555,000 
1886 11,582,000 1,039,000 1,187,000 {| 13,808,000 
1887 11,760,000 971,000 | 1,542,000 14,273,000 
1888 11,575,000 956,000 1,975,000 14,506,000 
1889 11,794,000 678,000 2,164,000 14,636,000 
1890 12,667,000 358,000 2,948,000 15,973,000 
1891 13,414,000 344,000 | 3,358,000 17,116,000 
1892 13,457,000 79,000 | 3,310,000 16,846,000 
1893 12,681,060 63,000 | 3,890,000 16,634,000 
1894 11,987,000 485,000 | 4,324,000 16,796,000 
1895 11,910,000 1,065,000 | 5,053,000 18,028, 000 
1896 12,342,000 770,000 | 5,718,000 18,830,000 
1897 12,227,000 612,000 | 6,307,000 19,146,000 
1895 12.0 60,000 664,000 | 6,628,000 | 19,352,000 
Below is given a statement of the average wholesale prices obtained 


From 
it would seem that the class requiring 


in various years for English and frozen mutton sold in London. 
an examination of the figures, 
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locally-grown mutton in England is quite distinct from that using 
frozen mutton :— 


~ | - 
New | pv: : New 











- 3es New as : River 4 Best | New ene River 
Year English. Zeataea sh | Plate. Year. English. Zealand. Sa Plate. 
d. d d. d. | | od. d. | da. d. 
1883 9 7 63 6 189] 7 44 | 3h 32 
1884 1? 6 54 42 1892 | ff 443k 31 
1885 74 5.5. 4i 42 1893 64 44 | 3} 34 
1886 8 5k 45 43 1894 | 78 de | Oe | OF 
1887 6; | 4% 4 35% || 1895 | 73 3E | 2g 27 
1888 74 | «#344 ry aE 1896 63 38 | 23 933 
1889 St | Sy 48 | 4 |) (1897 | 7h | 3B | fk | 8 
1890 8 45 311, 38 i898 | 7 Bf | 23 24 


OTHER PASTORAL Propucts AND BY-PRODUCTS. 


The minor products arising from pastoral occupations include tallow, 
edible fat and lard, skins and hides, furs, horns, hoofs, bones, and hair. 
Some of these are more specially dealt it in the ch apter on manu- 
factories and works, and need here only brief mention. 

During the first five years of the decennial period 1889-98, the total 
quantity of tallow made was 113,343 tons, but the output of station and 
all other boiling-down establishments during the five years ended 1898 
increased to 192,018 tons. The production is liable to great fluctuation, 
depending, of course, on the seasons—-in the years of drought the 
number of sheep disposed of in this way being very large. Of course, 
the same conditions existed in earler years when the output was 
smaller ; but now the arrangements for boiling-down and transit to 
market are much better than formerly, and tend to increase the 
production of tallow. The average output for the last five years was 
38,400 tons per annum, the average quantity exported being 28,631 
tons, and locally consumed 9,772 tons. In.1893, the total production 
was 42,050 tons; in 1894, 53,450 tons; in 1895, 53,850 tons ; while 
in 1896 it fell to 28,550 tons. The total output for 1897 was 32,850 
tons, but it was as low as 23,305 tons in 1898, of which 16,592 tons 
were exported, and 6,713 tons used locally. The value of the 1898 
production was approximately £431,000. 

During 1896 and 1897 a quantity of edible fat was exported to the 
United Kingdom; but lately the industry has been abandoned. In 
1896 the quantity sent away was 142,539 lb., of the value of £1,779 : 
in 1897 the quantity exported was 480,002 Ib., valued at £4,887. The 
quantity and value of lard, the produce of the colony, exported ee 
the last five years was—in 1893, 31,759 lb., valued at £569; in 18 
Sieh ioe ig., valued at £773 ; in 1895, 68,564 lb., valued at £1,078; in 
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1896, 40,723 lb., valued at £714; in 1897, 60,489 lb., valued at 
£1,029 ; and in 1898, 99,465 lb., valued at £1,882 During the first 
two yes ws mentioned the e xports of lard were in excess of the imports ; 
but in 1896, 1897, and 1898 there was a net import of 60,047 lb., 
189,741 Ib., ae 205,567 lb. respectively. 


The value of the net exports of skins and hides for the last ten years 


was as follows :—-In 1889, £250,702; in 18 oe £191,218: in 1891, 
£388,395 ; in 1892, £509,933 ; in 1893, £628,5! 94: in 1894, £398,029 : 
in 1895, £643,989 ; in 1896, £313,199 7 189 7, £450 865 ; and 


1898, £502,640. 

There is a small trade done in the ig of furs, the peli of the 
colony, the — in 1894 being £669 ; in 1895, £1,245; in 1896, 
£1,371; in 1897, £2,947 ; and in 1898, £1, 961. But the import is 
larger, the value of the net import of furs being in 1894, £2,923; in 
18 95, £2,998 ; in 1896, £2,990; in 1897, £3,015 ; but in 1898 it ‘fell 
to £419. The imported te are, of course, of the kind which could 
not be obtained locally. 

The value of hoofs, horns, and bones, the produce of the colony, 
exported during the last five y haa was as follows :—In 1894, £17,558 ; 
in 1895, £20,103 ; in 1896, 995 ; in 1897, £21,940; and in 1898, 
£26,590. 

The hair of animals is used largely for upholstering, and in the 
plastering trade. The value of hair exported, the produce of the 
colony, for the last five years was, in 1894, £2,676; in 1895, £4,630 ; 
in 1896, £8,339 ; in 1897, £6, 618 ; ; and in 1898, £6,972. A consider- 
able quantity is used locally. 


~ 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


T HE soil of New South Wales is as varied as the climate is diversi- 

fied, and within the boundaries of the colony may be cultivated 
not only the productions of the temperate regions, but even those of 
cold and of sub-tropical latitudes. Except in the inaccessible or 1 ugged 
portions of the mountain chains and the more arid regions of the north- 
western districts, the soil is almost everywhere susceptible of cultivation. 
The area absolutely unfit for occupation of any sort has been roughly 
estimated at less than 5,000,000 acres; and it may be said that the 
greater part of the land adapte d for settlement is in some form or other 
capable of being cultivated. But success in eee in the colony is 
altogether independent of the mere fitness of the soil for cultivation. 
An irregular rainfall and a want of uniformity in the seasons, which 
are the chief characteristics of the climate of a large part of the 
interior, have impeded the advance of agricuiture on the great western 
plains. And to these obstacles there may be added the c ost of tr ansport, 
which, owing to the great distance that proc puee HES to be carried by 
land, i as told greatly against cultivation for a resource which 
must be the chief hope of the farmers in a eas so sparsely popu- 
lated as New South Wales, and consequently one affording such a small 
home market. 





CULTIVATION. 


The se relating to the farming operations of the early days of the 
colony are necessarily both imperfect and meagre Among other items 
of interest, it is recorded that the first settler, a man named James 
Ruse, Sataead on his farm of 30 acres at Parramatta on the 25th 
Repeear y, 1789; and that the first free emigrant to undertake the cul- 
tivation of the soil of the colony was a German, named Philip Schafier, 
who came out with the First Fleet as an agricultural superintendent, 
chiefly with a view to attempt the culture of tobacco on behalf of the 
Government. The first Government farm was an area of 9 acres at 
Farm Cove, the designation of which still preserves a memory of this 
early essay in husbandry, as does that of Garden Island, where one of 
the first atte mpts in fruit-growing was made. ‘The character of the 
soil in the vicinity of Farm Cove was, however, by no means favourable 
to agriculture, and the crop produced was consequently very inadequate. 


oA 
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An agricultural settlement was next formed at Rosehill, now known as 
Parramatta ; and in November, 1791, there were here upwards of 700 
acres of land in cultivation. During the same year it is recorded 
that no less than 1,000 bushels of wheat, as well as 500 bushels of 
maize, were reaped on Norfolk Island. At the close of the year 1792 
there were under cultivation in New South Wales 1,186 acres with maize, 
208 with wheat, and 24 with barley ; 121 acres were laid out as gardens ; 
and 161 acres had been cleared ready for the plough. In 1800 the total 
qjuantity of land in cultivation amounted to 7,677 acres. In 1803 no 
less than 125,476 acres were occupied by the Government, or had been 
granted to individuals; 16,624 acres had been cleared; 7,118 acres 
were under wheat, the average yield being 18 bushels to the acre; and 
5,279 acres were under barley, maize, and other crops. Owing partly to 
disastrous floods, and partly to the state of political uncertainty which 
prevailed during the next few years, the area in cultivation decreased, 
and when Governor Macquarie came to the colony in 1810, only 
7,615 acres of land were under crop, but when he left in 1821 this 
area had increased te 32,267 acres. With the crossing of the Blue 
Mountains the area of settlement was largely widened, but agriculture 
was for many years confined to the coastal zone and the table-land. 
At the present time an area comprising over 2,555,000 acres, including 
grass-lands, is in cultivation ; while if the area prepared and cleared for 
the next season’s agricultural operations be included, the total reaches 
over 2,900,000 acres. The area under crops, properly so called, during 
the year ended March, 1899, was 2,204,500 acres, of which 2,137,306 
acres represented alienated lands, and 67,194 Crown lands; while the 
area under artificially-sown grasses was 348,829 acres, making a total 
area in cultivation of 2,553,329 acres. 

The progress of cultivation during the last twenty years is shown in 
the table given below. It will be seen that the increase during the last 
three years amounted to no less than 903,867 acres, being an advance of 
54°8 per cent. on the area cultivated in 1896 :— 





. . . . . | . . . * . 
Area in cultivation, including | | Area in cultivation, including 
sown grass- ¢ r sown g -lands. 
own grass-lands Year ended | sown grass lands 


3lst March. 


Year ended | 
31st March. 














| A or y i yerage per 

| ts aahareane | po bhar fonebeant 

| acres. | acres, | | acres. | acres, 
1880 635,641 | 0-9 | 1890 1,164,475 11 
1881 | 710,337 0-9 | 1891 1,241,419 | 1+] 
1882 645,068 0°83 | 1892 1,179,621 | 10 
1883 733,582 | 09 | 1893 | 1372007 | 1-2 
1984 789,082 | 0-9 | 1804 | 1,509,404 | 12 
1885 852,017 0-9 | 1895 | 1,688,542 | 1-4 
1886 $68,093 0-9 1896 | 1,649,462 13 
1887 | 975,471 | 1-0 | 1897 | 2,043,733 16 
1888 | 1,048,305 10 | 1898 | 2,198,231 i 
1889 | 999,298 1-0 | 1899 | 2,553,329 19 


j 
j | | | 
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Only about 1-1 per cent. of the total area of New South Wales is 
actually devoted to the growth of agricultural produce, and if the 
small extent of land upon which permanent artificial grasses have been 
sown for dairy-farming purposes be added to the area under crops, 
the proportion reaches only 1-3 per cent. of the total area of the colony, 
and represents about 1°9 acres per head of its population. The propor- 
tion of the cultivated area on alienated holdings is only 4°8 per cent. of 
the total area of alienated rural lands. 

Agricultural settlements, pure and simple, are confined to very limited 
areas in the alluvial lands of the lower valleys of the coastal rivers, and 
in parts of the southern and central divisions of the table-land ; but 
the growth of crops is now largely carried on in conjunction with 
grazing—a practice which is rapidly extending, even amongst the large 
landowners. Tenant occupancy, so general in the United Kingdom, 
is but little known in the colony; for of the total area under crops, 
1,735,736 acres, or 78:7 per cent., were cultivated by the owners ; 
while 468,764 acres, or 21:3 per cent., were cultivated by tenant 
occupiers, including Crown land lessees. If, however, the area under 
permanent grasses were taken into consideration, the proportion of 
cultivated leased lands would be somewhat higher, as a number of the 
dairy farms in the southern coast district, where grass is largely sown, 
are held on lease. 

New South Wales is essentially a pastoral country, and the cultiva- 
tion of the soil is secondary to stock-breeding. This circumstance is by 
no means due to lack of good Jand, and it cannot be ascribed to the 
defects of the climate; for the colony possesses land the capabilities of 
which are unsurpassed for the production of any kind of agricultural pro- 
duce, and its climate is certainly superior to that of other parts of the Aus- 
tralian continent where the cultivation of cereals has been carried on for 
years past. Taken asa whole, the yield of crops in New South Wales is 
larger than that obtained in any other continental colony, but, at the same 
time, communication with the metropolitan market is much more difficult. 
Agriculture cannot be developed unless access to the markets be rendered 
both easy and cheap, and to secure this desirable endin a country so vast, 
and with so small a population, is a matter not easily accomplished. Up 
to the present, stock-rearing has maintained the position of an occupation 
which, while entailing considerably less physical labour and personal 
inconvenience, has yielded results more remunerative than those of 
agriculture ; but as population increases, and there remains no more 
land to be taken up for grazing purposes, agricultural pursuits must be 
resorted to under the pressure of an ever-increasing demand. As it is, 
the land devoted to agriculture affords permanent employment to a large 
proportion of the working population of the province, ana the industry 
is rapidly becoming an important one, the last five years having witnessed 
an extension equal to 83 per cent. in the area under crops. 

The number of persons reported as employed in agricultural and dairy- 
farming pursuits during the year ended March, 1899, was 94,274, of whom 
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17,134 were females. Of the total number, 63,273 males and 4,516 females 
were engaged in purely farming operations, whilst the dairy- farming 
industry gave employment to 13, 867 males and 12,618 females. 
these be added 27 886 persons engaged i in pastoral pursuits, it is estimated 
that rural eam: absorb the energies of 122,160 persons. 
geographical distribution of employment in these pursuits presents in- 
teresting features, the numbers of persons employed in the great divisions 
of the colony, according to the classification adopted, are given below. 
It must be understood. that the number given as engaged i in dairy- 
farming does not include 1,014 hands employ ed in town factories :— 


If to 


As the 
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| Persons employed in Agricultural Pursuits | 
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| Persons 





principally. | Persons 
i = = es ae em em- 
ee | 1 in 
baci | Agriculture. Dairy Farming. ployed 3 = P eae 
| ) : : | Total. | Pursuits. vices 
Males. |Females} Males. | Females. | | | ae 
| 
= = i ) ! : ee 
Coastal Division— | | 
North Coast .......6.0c000 | 8,457 | 119 | 3,868) 2,356 | 14,300 798 15,098 
Lower Hunter ..... ......, 6.740 | 523 | 2,339) 2,148 | 11,750 | 1,148! 12,898 
County of Cumberland..| 6,849| 331) 698) 166) 8,044 | | "203| 8,247 
South’ Coast ......00..-0--. | 4,664| 157 | 5,121} 3,267/13,209|  706| 13,915 
Total ........c00. 26,710 | 1,130 | 11,526 | 7,937 | 47,308 | 2,855| 50,158 
: | . ; oe ee ae Se 
Table-land Division— | | | | | | 
Northern Table-land ...| 5,823} 553 | 184 | 909 | 7,469 | pei | 10,455 
Central Table-land ...... | 9,378| 872]  679| 1,457 | 12,386 | 2,438) 14,824 
Southern Table-land ...| 5,917} 783} 1,037 | 1,348 | 9,085 | 3,581 | 12,666 
Otel Wo. adele | 21,118 | 2,208 | 1,900| 3,714 | 28,940 | 9,005| 37,945 
7 
Western Slopes and | | | | 
Riverina Division— | | | 
North-western Slope ...; 918 52 se 44/ 1,036| 3,198, 4,234 
Central-Western Slope..| 4,597 | 343 | 69| 212) 5,221| 2,052) 17,273 
South-western Slope .. |. 6,436) 458) 258) 480) 7,632 | 2, 335 | 9,967 
POMTATI oo . cic cco ceveoees| 2,995 | 271 | 40 | 185 | 3,491 | 2,704 | 6,195 
1 | 14,946 | 1,124}  389/ 921 | 17,380 | 10,289 | 27,669 
a | <i} . ae nr 
Western Plains ............ 499 54 52 46 651 | 5,737| 6,388 
Grand Total ...... 63,273 | 4,516 | 13,867 (ats 94,274 | 27,886-| 122,160 


} 





In order to appreciate the proper bearing of the figures in the above 
table, it is advisable to consider them in conjunction with the figures 
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showing the area brought into cultivation within each division, and 
these will be found appended :— 
















































































Area Area Area 
“ware ee waa andar | Cleared and under Ring-barked 
Division. Total seein ae eae Prepared Permanent and 
ais ay ee for Artificially- Partially 
| Cultivation. |sown Grasses. Cleared. 
eee ee ee Se ) _ 

Coastal Division— acres. acres. | acres. | acres. acres. 
North Coast... ....... 3,583,093 127,931 9,343 | 109,510 572,047 
Lower Hunter......... 2,408, 937 69,479 | 7,336 | 9,810 950,211 
County of Cumber- | | 
Ea rarer pete 509,016 47,995 | 1,524 | 9,402 58,142 
SOUL COBSbe. cytes 2,145,122 53,810 | 3,607 140,691 740,385 

Totales.-.s.. 8,646,168 | 299,215 | 21,810 | 269,413 | 2,320,785 

Table-land Division-— | | 
Northern Table-land.| 12,755,177 168,319 | 25,956 | 9,326 | 2,747,809 
Central Table-land ... 6,770,311 256,041 | 33,945 10,649 2,366,901 
Southern Table-land.| 8,982,363 | 177,636 37,425 | 10,264 | 3,120,476 

PEOURL cane 28,537,851 | 601,996 | 97,326 | 30,239 | 8,235,186 

Western Slopes and 

Riverina Divi- | 

slon— 
North-western Slope.| 12,802,089 24,180 9,887 ris ale 482 Be) bs: 
Central-western Slope! 10,294,761 250,979 | 33,204 | 6,189 | 4,379,557 
South-westernSlope. 9,333,806 | 628,314 | 110,297 | 23,746 | 4,228,287 
RiVerimNawerces cess 13,704,609 368,966 75,230 | 18,981 | 2,124,610 
‘Fotalcc. ee. ..| 46,135, 265 | 1,272,439 | 228,618 | 48,989 | 12,964,267 
| ee eee Sea | ae ee sae ae | eee eee 

The Western Plains ...| 79,003,849 30,850 2,632 188 | 4,824,534 

jee = me : a ee 
Grand Total..... |162,323, 133 2,204,500 350,386 | 348,829 | 28,344,772 








_——$$___—_—__—_— —_ : —— —— —_—_—__—_—_ —— - - _ —_—_—_—_ — 





Taking the first of these tables in conjunction with the second, it will 
be found that the average area to each person engaged in rural pursuits is 
1,329 acres, ranging from 62 acres in the metropolitan county to 12,368 
acres in the western plains. The average for each district 1s given 
below, and though a close distinction cannot be drawn between the 
actual area affording employment to a man in each of the three main 
divisions of farming, it will be apparent enough that the districts 
devoted to market-gardening, fruit-growing, dairying, cereal-tarming, 
and grazing offer most employment per unit of area in the order given. 
Apart from the metropolitan district, which contains numerous 
orchards and market-gardens, the South Coast district surpasses all 


others with one person to every 154 acres, followed by the Hunter River 
district with one to every 187 acres, and the North Coast with one to 
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every 237 acres. Only three other districts fall below the proportion of 
one person to 1,000 acres :— 


| 
Area to each 


































































































at ae Ares | Persons 5 
Division. peatiled | antes ed. Sinwloved 
Coastal Division— | acres. | No. | acres. 
North Coast's... oe eee | 3,583,093 15,098 | DA, 4 | 
Lower Hunter District.................0cc0c0c0:. | 2,408,937 | 12,898 | 187 
County of Cumberland........ ............... ee 509,016 | 8,247 | 62 
Souch: Coasts ccc ee ee 2,145,122 | 13,915 | 154 
Total eee 8,646,168 | 50,158 | ‘172 
Table-land Division— | 
Northern Table-land o......ccccccseeececeeee. 12,785,177 | 10,455 | 1,228 
Central Table-land .................0ccccceceseee 6,770,311 | 14,824 | 457 
Southern Table-land...................0.c0000005 8,982,363 | 12,666 | 709 
Dota sneeere rai eee 28,537,851 | 37,945 | 714 
Western Slopes and Riverina Division— | 
North-western Slope ...........cccecececece cues 12,802,089 | 4,234 | 3,024 
Central-western Slope ......... ene seuee erence: 10,294,761 | dele 1,415 
South-western Slope..............ccceceeseeee cee 9,333,806 | 9,967 | 936 
IRIVOTING eer ee 13,704,609 | 6,195 22t2 
DOtCAl ences teen ree eee | 46,135,265 | 27,669 1,667 
The Western Plains .............000. cee ccccececces | 79,003,849 | 6,388 12,368 
Grand Total .....000.....000. | 162,323,133 | 122,160 1,329 
| | 


{ 


a a Le ED ce SLY RE 

The total area of New South Wales is 198,848,000 acres. Exclusive 
of all rivers, lakes, and streams, the area is estimated at 195,882,150 acres, 
of which 43,985,115 acres of alienated Jand and 118,338,018 acres of 
Crown land, making a total of 162,323,133 acres, were devoted to rural 
industries on the 31st March, 1899. Of this area, 14,614,024 acres of 
alienated land and 13,630,748 acres of Crown land were ring-barked 
and partly cleared ; 327,486 acres of alienated land and 21,343 acres 
of Crown land were under permanent artificially-sown grasses; 350,386 
acres of alienated land were cleared and prepared for cultivation ; and 
2,137,306 acres of alienated land and 67,194 acres of Crown land, 
making a total of 2,204,500 acres, were under crops. Cultivation is 
not confined wholly or even largely to certain districts, but is found in 
all parts of the colony. The best lands for producing cereals are, and will 
probably remain for many years, in the hands of the pastoralists ; whilst 
farmers have not always settled on the kind of country best suited for 
the cultivation of their crops. The settler, not the soil, has determined 
this point. It is, therefore, difficult to divide the country into agri- 
cultural lands, as distinguished from those purely pastoral in character. 
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The area devoted to each of the principal crops during the agricul- 
tural year ended 31st March, 1899, with the quantity or value of the 
produce harvested, will be found below: 











Description of Crop.; Area. Production. Description of Crop. Area. | Production. 
| acres. | acres. 

Wheat | Sorghum for Green Food; 10,628 
Grainwee ee | 1.319.503 | 9,276,216 bus. Orangeries— 

EAR Vibes scrtceloccie | $312,451] 177,002 tons Productive ........ 10,487 | 653,268 cases 

Maize— Non-bearing ...... Si O0F: a sicreiclers 
Grainvcr cece 93,286 |6,064,842 bush. | Grape-vines— 

Green Food...... 25:S26 1 5... - For wine-making .. 4,573 | 845,232 galls. 
Oats— | For table use ...... 2,601 1264 t tons 
GYAN eno eee 19,874 |< 278.007 bush. Non-bearing........ O04) Meee 

Haye ees | 115,147 79,011 tons | Market-gardens ........ 7,026 | £175,321 
Green Fodder... .| 10,283 | | Pumpkins and Melons .. 5,217 | 17,944 tons 

Lucerne and Sown | Millet— 

Grasses— | Grain . eleptstece 681 | 11,244 bush. 
SY sees 32,748 76,679 tons. Green Fodder ...... 2-596:| suena see 
Green Fodder....| 27,017 se siafets Rye- 

Sugar-cane Grainne ene 2,022} 24,093 bush. 
Cut this year ....| 14,578 | 289,206 tons. Green Fodder ...... e204 Ty me leletcette 
INOUCUGMoe eeert 10, 181 | ee ED UIPTM DS ete tere ote tele ate ier 519 | 2,456 tons 

Potatoes eee | 27.97 8 61,900 tons. Tobacco........-----+-- ,405| 12,706 cwt. 

*Fruit Orchards-— | | Peas and Beans ........ G76 21,262 bush. 
Productive ...... 24,564 | £158,678 Mangold-wurzel ........ 68 292 tons. 
Non-bearing ....| 7,174 | Re Qniens.- ae ee 331 1,019 _ ,, 

Barley — | All other Crops ......-.- 2.400 | £25,928 
Graingeccace es $,459| 64,094 bush tt 
Hay eee. 1,438 | 1,605 tons are oe 
Green Fodder.... 3, 


164 See Totalea 2906 500M ee wretrace 
| | 


* Excluding vines and oranges. 


The quantities oi agricultural prauce harvested during the year 
ended March, 1899, anal the ake of the various crops, are given in the 
following statement, the values being the averages for the whole colony 

t the time the harvest was gathered :— 




















Crop. Brome on or Valine: Crop. Production OF rata 
| Area. Area. 
£ | | £ 
Wheatiecee. ee 9,276,216 bus. | 1,276,855 Tobacco ........--| 12,705 cwt. 16,519 
MGIZO se ere eciere | 6,064,842 ,, 934,996 Grapes ....5.---.-- | 4,264 tons | 59,696 
Barley 7-< ce. oi | 64,094 ,, | 8,012 Orangesand L emons| 633,268 cases | 9 i, 290 
OatSicmennnciccenns | 278.007. 55.= | 26,063 Orchards .....-.... | 24,564 acres | 153,678 
Other Grain ...... 35, 337 ,, | 9.534 || Market-gardens.... 7,026 ,, | 175,321 
TRY ee ee iciecie | 3: 34,297 tons | 1,160,067 Peas and Beans....| 21,262 bush. | 2,658 
Straw eee | 40,920 ,, 97,185 || Pumpkins &Melons| 17,944 tons 44,860 
Green Food........ 80,307 acres| 240,921 WING eee cone: 845, 232 galls. | 63,392 
Potatoes .........--. 61,900 tons | 269,265 Brandy. os aes | 3,886 ,, | a7 
Qnions.- 1,019 ,, 6,624 '| Unspecified Crops. .| 2.400 acres | 25,928 
Turnips and Man-| | ee 
gold-wurzel | 2,748 5, 6,526 an 
Sugar-cane ........ | 289,206 ,, 151,833 Total value ........ £| 4,827,700 














The area under crops, the value of the agric ultural dae ane the 
average value per acre for the year 187 L and for each year since 1881], 
are given below. It will be seen that the total value of ae esddca 
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harvested in 1898 was the highest on record, and that the ave "age 
value per acre under crop represented the best results obtained since 
1893. But for the year ended March, 189! ), with a largely 1 increased 
area, the total value of produce was more than £1,378 5000 less than 
that of the preceding year, and the average value per acre, the lowest 
recorded. The returns for wheat and hay are suticient to account for 
this falling off. The yield of wheat per acre was 3°6 bushels less than 
that of 1898 8, and the aver age price af wheat in the market during the 


first five months of 1899 was only 2s. 9d. per bushel, as compared with 
4s. 2d. in 1898 :— 








Year ended | Area under Total Value of Average Value 





dlst March. | Crops. Produce. per acre. 
| 

acres. £ ae Se so 

1871 | 397,389 2,220,000 | 511 9 
1881 | 629,180 3,829, 660 6 19 
1882 | 583,868 4,194,346 fe ant 
1883 | 660,227 3,304,891 5 0 1 
1884 702,131 3,806,182 5 8 5 
1885 | 735,021 2,836,697 | old 2 
1886 | 737,701 3,375,882 | 411 6 
1887 837,468 3,943,645 414 2 
1888 855,627 4,151,692 417 1 
1889 798,966 3,298,759 42 7 
1890 947,072 4,459,861 414 2 
1891 852,704 4,136,887 417 0 
1892 846,383 3,984,490 44 § 
1893 | 1,010,727 3,961,367 B18: 5 
1894 | 1,206,992 3,861,771 o 4 O 
1895 | 1,325,964. 3,395,571 211 3 
1886 | 1,348,600 4,066,946 | sO .4 
1897 1,659,717 5,321,569 | 3 4 2 
1898 1,821,829 6,205,953 + 8 ] 
1899 2,206,500 4,827,700 | 23 9 














WHEAT. 


In the early days of settlement the Hawkesbur y River Valley, and 
the country adjacent to the towns of Parramatta, Liverpool, Penrith, 
Camden, and Maitl: ind, were the principal centres of wheat cultivation. 
Unskilful far ming, an d the consequent exhaustion of the svil. with the 
attendant evils of rust, smut, and other diseases, caused these districts 
to be abandoned little by little as wheat- country, and on the discovery 
of the Bathurst Plains their importance at once ceased. The 
of Bathurst, Goulburn, Gundagai, Tumut, Y oung, Monaro, 


districts 
and New 


England were each in turn oce upied by agricultur ‘ists. a nd the suitability 
and climate, as well as that of the whole of 


of their soil the mountain 
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plateau, for the growth of this cereal became definitely established. 
Subsequently the cultivation was extended in a south-westerly direc- 
tion to the Riverina Plains, where at present it is receiving marked 
attention, as will be seen from the following table, showing the distri- 
bution of the area cut for grain during the agricultural year ended 
March, 1899, with the production and average yield of each of the great 


divisions of the colony :— 




























































































| 
| Yield. 
Division. | Area cut for a — 
Grain. | 
| | Total. Per acre. 
( \ J 
| | 
acres | bushels. bushels. 
Coastal Division— | 
| | 
INortln(oastie reese ates ice | 498 | 5,483 | 11°0 
Bower Munvereen ce eee | 11,319 | 34,416 11°9 
County of Cumberland................... | 257 | 3,791 14°8 
South OaSt ee tray ee anne 2,163 | 30,287 14°0 
4 Wa) 8 ee AR A 14,237) 173,977 12:2 
The Table-land— | 
Northern Table-land .........s00++- oe 97,935 | 962,808 98 
@entral bable-lanG ectcenenes cee ress 125,436 1,414,078 | lsh 
Southern Table-land ......... c.c..+-<------ 100,102 | 796,609 | 80 
Total ees 323,473 | 3,173,495 | 98 
| | 
Western Slopes and Riverina Division— | | 
| | 
North-western Slope..............0cseseee- 14,277 | 90,061 | 6°9 
Central-western Slope ............-++-s+++ 173,980 | 2,087,443 | 12°0 
South-western Slope ..............--s+-e+0e- 490,762 | 3,085,947 | 6°3 
Riverina .. occ ane one 293.146 | 640,989 | 22 
Ota len nen ee eet 972,165 5,904,440 6:1 
| 
The Western Plains ..........:ceseeesseeeee | 9,628 | 24,304 2°5 
Grand hotale ee eee 1,319,503 | 9,276,216 7-0 


| 
{ 





It is interesting to note that agriculture is gaining ground in those 
districts where the greatest number of the huge freehold estates, accumu- 
lated by pastoralists under the auction sales and improvement clauses of 
the Land Act of 1861, are situated. It is in the valleys of the Murray, 
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the Murrumbidgee, and the Lachlan that the struggle between squatter 
and selector has been fiercest, and it is there that the most remarkable 
increase in wheat-growing and in agriculture generally is now exhibited. 
This point is illustrated by the following statement, which shows the 
increase or decrease in the total area cultivated and in the land under 
wheat in each of the divisions of the colony during the seven years 
between March, 1893, and March, 1899 :— 








Area under Wheat for 


| al area 2r Crops. . 
Total area under Crops Grain and Hay. 










































































Division. | 
1893. 1899. 1893. | 1899. 
! | 
| | 
acres. acres. | acres. | acres. 
Coastal Division— | 
North Coast .....eceeee cecceceees | 114,405 | 127,931 | 167 561 
Lower Hunter ................cc00. | 53,246 69,479 3,817 12,296 
County of Cumberland ........ | 37,835 47,995 | 559 1,402 
South Coast .2...... ccc... ce ccese. | 44,170 53,810 3,122 | 4,015 
Total ...........4...| 249,156 | 299,915 | 7,665 | 18,274 
Table land Division— | | 
Northern Table-land ........... ., | 77,572 | 168,319 | 40,914 | 111,137 
Central Table-land ............... | 156,540 | 256,041 | 75,049 155,929 
Southern Table-land.............. | 98,552 | 177,636 | 52,077 | 121,099 
Total .ecececesce. ce | 332,654 | 601,996 | 168,040 | 388,095 
[aera areal rs cere ea 
TP 
| | | 
Western Slopes and Riverina | 
Division— | 
Northern-western Slope ........ | 6,258 24,180 | 2,404 20,907 
Central-western Slope ...... eee 78,083 250,979 | 59,727 226,561 
South-western Slope........... ...| 253,451 | 628,314 | “222,408 586,198 
BRIV OER ese kta eee | 82,835 | 368,966 | 74,473 | 362,057 
Total .o.cecccccecs. | 420,627 | 1,272,439 | 359,012 | 1,195,723 
| ariaieernee acre” [eens oat a Pain 
The Western Plains ............... eae 8,280 | 30,850 | 7,600 29,862 
SS te 
Grand -Total) ...6.5...<<0<06cs. ccc | 1,010,727 | 2,204,500 | 542,317 | 1,631,954 


| 


| 
| 








The figures just given show clearly that by far the larger proportion 
of the increase, both in the area devoted to wheat and in genera! 
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cultivation, has taken place in the Riverina district ; in some of the 
other parts of the country the additional land devoted to cereals has 
been, on the whole, comparatively small. In the following table the 
area under wheat harvested for grain and the yield therefrom are given. 
The periods selected are, as in the former table, the years ended March, 


1893 and 1899 :— 





| 1893. 1899. 





Division. | 
Area 


| Area 
for Grain. 
| 


: Production. 
for Grain. a 


Production. 


——— ny 


| | 
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Geet Diinonee | acres. bushels. | acres. | bushels. 
North Coast .........scsseseeeeeeeeee: | 120/ ‘1,487 | 498 | 5,483 
ower Hunter, ce. ee | 2,924 | 31,174| 11,319 | 134,416 
County of Cumberland ............ 29 | 550 | 257 | 3,791 
SoutiveCoastoe ee sate reecer sent DA 7A | | 37,192 | 2,163 | 30,287 

jee Seer en one ae (eee 
Motels pes | 5,244 | 70,403} 14,237 | 173,977 

Table-land Division— | | | 
Northern Table-land.................- 36,719 | 579,066 97,935 962,808 
Central Table-land ...............+ | 65,524 |° 973,620 125,436 | 1,414,078 
Southern Table-land........ ......... | 46,012 | 692,583 | 100,102 796,609 

|—_—__— _—_—_ | —__—_— —_-— 
Total | 148, 255 | 2,245,269 323,473 | 3,173,495 
Western Slopes and Riverina Di- | | 
vision— | | | 
North-Western Slope .. ............ | 948 | 16,142 14,277 90,061 
Central-Western Slope............... | 46,792 734,431 | 173,980 | 2,087,443 
South-Western Slope ........... ... | 194,251 | 2,806,428 | 490,762 | 3,085,947 
RRUVELINB reece eos eee ca eee | 56,800 | 937,304 | 293,146 | 640,989 
Total ..........0000. | 298,791 | 4,494,305 972,165 | 5,904,440 
he: VWiestern Elaing...2.ccerasse rece 631 7,480 | 9,628 | 24, 304 
| Pee es 
Grand Total .........0..0::c000+ | 452,921 | 6,817,457 | 1,319,503 9,276,216 





| | | 








The cultivation of wheat during the last thirty years has been very 
irregular. For some years prior to 1867 the area under crop had 
remained almost stationary at a little more than 125,000 acres. In 
1867, however, the acreage increased to 175,000 acres, and eleven years 
later the area reaped for grain was practically the same, although during 
the intervening period it had fluctuated to the extent of 50,000 acres. 
Then more land was again laid under the cereal, and in 1879 the area 
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increased to 233,252 acres. Since that time cultivation has been con- 
siderably extended. A great impetus was given to the industry in 
1897, when the area reaped for grain increased from 596,684 acres to 
866,112 acres, while for the year ended March, 1899, the area of wheat 
for grain was 1,319,503 acres. Below will be found a statement 
showing the area under wheat for grain since 1870, with the total 
production and the average yield per acre : — 














ee Yield. | ee | Yield. 

ended 31st are UES liars —_——. ended 21st eee Rinna anaes 
March, ak Total | Average |; March. Bt Total | Average 
"| per acre. | "| per aere. 
eee 2 ae = : : . ee ee paras 
acres. bushels. | bushels. acres. | bushels. | bushels. 

} 

| 





1870 | 189,452 | 3,200,959 | 16°89 | 1886 264,867 | 2,733,133! 10-45 
1871 | 147,997 999,595 | 6°75 | 1887 | 337,730 | 5,868,844) 17-37 
1872 | 154,030 | 2,299 642 | 14-48 1888 | 389,390 | 4,695,849 | 12-06 
1873 | 177,551 | 2,398,463 | 16-32 1889 | 304,803 | 1,450,503! 4-75 
1874 | 169,330 | 2,273,620 | 13°43 1890 | 419,758 | 6,570,335 | 15-65 
4875 | 166,911 | 2,148,394 | 12-87 1891 | 333,233 | 3,649,216) 10-95 
1876 | 133,609 | 1,958,640 | 14-66 1892 | 356,666 | 3,963,668 | 
1877 | 145,608 | 2,391,979 | 16-43 1893 | 452,921 | 6,817,457 
1878 | 176,686 | 2,455,507 | 13°84 1894 | 593,810 | 6,502,715 | 10-95 
1879 | 233,252 | 3,439,326 | 14-74 | 1895 | 647,483 | 7,041,378! 10:88 


_— 
— 
i 
— 











1880 | 233,368 | 3,613,266 | 15-48 | 1896 | 596,684 | 5,195,312} $-71 
1881 | 253,137 | 3,717,355 | 14-69 1897 | 866,112 | 8,853,445! 10-22 
1882 | 221,887 | 3,405,966 | 15-35 1898 | $93,350 |10,560,111| 10-60 
1883 | 247,361 | 4,042,395 | 16-35 1899 | 1,319,503 | 9,276,216} 7-0 
1884 | 289,757 | 4,345,437 | 15-00 | | 
1885 | 275,249 | 4,271,394] 15:52 a 


Average for 30 Years..... | 11°77 


} 





The great advance which the colony is now making in wheat cultiva- 
tion is in every way gratifying, and it is unfortunate that the enterprise 
of the farmers should have been robbed of much of its reward by the 
severe drought with which the country was afflicted during the season 
just closed. For a long time the colony lagged behind its neighbours 
in this important industry ; but, despite the vicissitudes of the climate, 
it will be seen from the above table that lack of capacity to produce a 
payable average has not been the cause of this tardiness in development. 
Taking the whole period of thirty years, the average yield has been 
11°77 bushels to the acre. A yield of 15 bushels has not been uncommon : 
and in 1887 the average reached the comparatively high figure of 17-3 
bushels. The mean average for the last ten years, 1890-99, is 10-4 
bushels per acre. Twice during the period over 15 bushels has been 
recorded, and the yield during the remainder of the period has ranged 
between 10 and 11 bushels, with the exception of 1896, when it was 
as low as 8-7 bushels, and of 1899, when the yield was only 7-0 bushels 
per acre. 





~ 
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Dividing the period beginning with 1870 into quinquennial periods, 
the average yields per acre were as follow :— 


Quinquennial period. Average per acre. 
a) eee Peed eeu Sere aeie ee eames ..... 13°84 bushels. 
POTS FD’ <...-0-00c0- veccoccensoscnessceccsesesvacsssess 14:48, 
ERG SE ee nee oe 15°35, 
US ee. 1210 ,, 
1R00 G4 try ee nee ea 12°75, 

Bo: Sok! | RRS ear e oer AMS aie A AES Aner 9°25 


99 

In spite of the lower averages for the last fourteen years, it may be 
said that from equal qualities of soil a better yield is now obtained than 
twenty years ago—a result due largely to improved farming ; but at 
the same time it must not be lost sight of that the occurrence of rust, 
smut, and other forms ie Oe: in wheat has been less frequent and 
less general in recent yea 

If the aver: ue yle ld per acre be compare <d with the results obtained 
in the other Kage alasian colonies, it will be found that New South 
Wales occupies a satisfactory position, its average for the last ten years 
being exceeded only by two other provinces of continental Australia, 
viz., Queensland and Western Australia, where the production is small. 
Below will be found the average of each province, and the maximum 
and minimum yields obtained during the last decade. It will be seen 
from the table that in New South Wales the season 1898-9 was the 
worst experienced during the decade; the season 1897-8 the worst in 
New Zealand: the season 1896-7 the worst in South Australia and 
Western Australia; the season 1895-6 the worst in Victoria; 1894-5 
the worst in Queensland ; and 1893-4 the worst in Tasmania. 





























Yield in 1899. Yield per acre during ten years, 1890-99. 
Colony. ae aa aaa ees : ae = a on ms 

Total. Average. | Average. | Maximum. | Minimum. 

bushels. | bushels.| bushels. bushels. bushels. 
New South Wales..| 9,276,216 | _7°0 10-4 | 15-7 (1890) | 7-0 (1899) 
Victoria ...... For 19,581,304 | 91 8°4 11°1 (1891) | 4:0 (1896) 
Queensland ......... 607,012 | 13-1 15'1 20°9 (1891) 9°6 (1895) 
South Australia ... 8,778,900 | 4'9 5°1 7°9 (1890) 1°7 (1897) 
Western Australia.. 864,909 | 16 | Il 14:2 (1890) | 7°8 (1897) 
Tasmania ............ 2,303,512 | 27°0 | 19°0 27°0 (1899) | 15°1 (1894) 

| | 

New Zealand......... 13,073,416 | 32°8 24°0 32°8 (1899) 17°9 (1898) 
Australasia .... 54,485,269 | 9°3 88 | 17-6 (1893) | 59 (1897) 





| | 
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Compared with the production of wheat in the majority of European 
countries, the yield of New South Wales will appear inconsiderable, both 
as regards the total quantity obtained and the average per acre. In the 
following table will be found returns from some of the chief wheat- 
growing countries of the world, showing the average production per acre 
of this cereal :—. 














Average Average 
Country. yield Country. yield 
per acre. per acre. 
| 
| bushels. | | bushels. 
Denmark: accor ok aes | 32°38 |] Ontario... eee ecccssceee eee 19°9 
United Kingdom .................. | 26°9 | FRUN SORE omc tester | 13°6 
| 1] 
NOPWAY.0.gooccr cea en yj Ut kc de ee eS} TY y 
| 
- - j pat! | ~- 4 ‘ | = 
Relginine eee ee. | 25°2 || United States ....000....0..ccc ee. ; 113 
Holand es nu eee eee | 26°6 Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New 9°0 
| | Brunswick. 
PIRMILOUR sone ie | 18°6 | 
| Russia in Europe ............... 9°0 
CROPEIBUY coo oere net eae | 29°5 |] | 
| 
PRNOO)eccen ese ere se ee 79 | | 
| New South Wales (30 years) 11°8 
BUSUPIA ee Cae ee: | 1671 | 
| | Australasia (10 years) ........ | 88 
| | v 
British Columbia .................. | 16-1 | 








DEFICIENCY oF Wueat Propwcrion. 


In 1898, for the first time, the production of wheat in New South 
Wales exceeded the consumption ; but, unfortunately, although a much 
larger area was sown in the season of 1898-9 just closed, and the 
beginning of the season promised favourable results, the complete 
returns of the harvest show a production of only 9,276,000 bushels, 
or just sufficient to supply local requirements. The accompanying table 
has been prepared with a view to illustrate the state of the colony in 
regard to the total consumption of wheat, the home production, and the 
net deficiency for the last thirty-six years. In the column giving the 
total consumption, no account is taken of the quantity added to or taken 
from stocks, as the ease may be; and the figures showing the consump- 
tion are exclusive of wheat required for seed. For each year the pro- 
duction for the twelve months ended March has been placed against 





PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF WHEAT. 


the consumption for the year ended December. 
deficiency is apparent, while for the year 


surplus of 1,123,000 bushels : 


Total per annum. 


S| > 
LO 


1 


cn 


4 


In 1897 only a slight 
98 there was an apparent 


Average per head per annum. 





Period or Year. Home 


production 


Apparent 
consumption 


| exclusive of 


a\ ailable for 


Apparent 
deficiency. 


Apparent Home pro- 
consumption} duction | Apparent 


exclusive of | available | deficiency. 








seed. food. seed. | for food. | 
bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. | bushels.| bushels. 
1862-66 2,397,139 | 977,343 | 1,419,796 62 | 25 3°7 
1867-7 3,038,512 | 1,712,619 1,325,893 64 | 36 | 28 
1872-76 | 3,638,081 | 2,090,807 | 1,547,274; 64 | 37 | 27 
1877-81 4,415,178 | 2,802,310 1,612,868 64 | 40 | 24 
1882-86 5,742,906 | 3,316,495 2,426,411 6°5 38 | 27 
1887-91 7,159,762 | 3,896,907 | 3,262,855! 67 | 36 | 31 
1892-96 | 7,262,349 | 4,952,101 2,310,348, 59 | 40 | 19 
1889 5,902,644 | $22,206 5,080,438 55 0-8 4:7 
1890 7,916,391 | 6,049,010 1,867,381 7°2 5°5 17 
1891 6,261,027 | 3,120,340 3,140,687 5°5 2-7 2°8 
1892 6,489,476 | 3,285,772 3,203,704 5°5 2°8 2°7 
1893 7,656,374 | 5,947,851 | 1,708,523 6:3 4-9 1-4 
1894 7,360,690 | 5,536,115 | 1,824,575 59 4°5 1-4 
1895 7,305,786 | 6,079,755 | 1,226,031 5:8 4°8 1-0 
1896 7,499,419 | 3,911,013 | 3,588,406 | 5°8 3-0 2-8 
1897 7,967,188 | 7,344,276 622,912) G1 | 56 0-5 
1898 7,397,410 | 8,520,168 | 1,122,758% 5° | 0-9 





* Surplus. 


It will be seen from the statement last given that up to 1896 New 
South Wales was far from the position of being able to supply the wheat 
required for the food of its inhabitants, but that the deficiency was 
nearly supplied in 1897. In 1898 the colony was independent of out- 
side supplies, but the low yield harvested for 1899 again necessitated a 
small import. 

The present consumption of wheat in New South Wales, as shown 
above, is about 5-5 bushels per head—a rate which is higher than that of 
most countries the records of which are available for reference. The 


consumption includes what is used for all purposes except seed, a fact 
which must be borne in mind, as the quantity of wheat used for other 
purposes than food is not inconsiderable, 
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Wauear Crop or THE WoRLD. 
The importance of Australasia in the wheat market of the world is 
not great, since, out of a total production of about 2,820 million bushels 
in 1898, only about 54 million bushels, or 1-9 per cent., were raised in 


Australasia. 


world during each of the last five years :— 


mn : me eee , i : } ? 
The following statement shows the wheat harvest of the 















































































































































| 
Country. 1894, 1395. | 1896. 1897. 1898. 
is (ae 
Europe— | bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels, bushels. 
Russia and Poland........| 383,862,000 | 333,479,000 343,877,000 | 292,000,000 | 352,000,000 
BWAMOE 208 ee ee 343,113,000 | 348,280,000 | 335,881,000 | 248,000,000 360,000,000 
SEBO AIY) rocco ee cae are 152,305,000 | 152,345,000 | 143,949,000 | 102,000,000 | 120,000,000 
Italy Sate eh econ Carano oiarette rele cer | 117,958,000 | 111,960,000 | 131,953,000 96,000,000 128,000,000 
Germany miebovelelstcterete cote nists 110,359,000 | 102,363,000 | 103,964,000 | 100,000,000 112,000,000: 
jt ye ee eae | 103,964,000 103,964,000 | 79,972,000 | 96,000,000 | 92,000,000 
OUMRBIA:.......< 6 42,386,000 65,978,000 | 68,975,000 | 40,000,000 56,000,000 
United Kingdom : 59,176,000 37,986,000 57 978,000 54,000,000 | 80,000, 

SAO cre els acreiee 59, ; | &/,986,C | o/,978,¢ 04,000, 80,000,000 
Sulgaria ................ 35,988,000 | 45,982,000 | 49,982,000 | 32,000,000 | 40,000,000 
ee FARGO ee 59,980,000 63,976,000 43,984,000 28,000,000 | 48,000,000 
PUEK CV Crete ei-vortelsiciei nat netetete 27,988,000 35,988,009 | 39,984,000 28,000,000 28,000,000 
Ragitia: 086 oho ss9.5: 47,183,000 | 40,385,000 | 35,988,000 | 34,000,000 | 46,400,000 
Belgium Nea oey enone ae abe oo | sb nie | 20,000,000 18,000,000 
PHOT WD 2 ye ore ole clare eee ee nets 7,996,0 9,998,000 3,994,000 6,800,000 12,900,000 
GEORCR eee ees | 7,199,000 5,998,000 5,998,000 5,200,000 6,000,000 
Holland Se nn rma eee 4,797,000 5,197,000 5,998,000 5,200,000 | 4,800,000 
Switzerland ....... a 5,197,000 4,797,000 4,797,000 | 4,000,000 | 4,000,000 
DenANG oe cco e o 4,000,000 4,400,000 4,000,000 | 4,000,000 | —- 4,000,000 
Norway and Sweden ...... 3,600,000 4,400,000 4,000,060 | 4,000,000 | 4,400,000 
Portree oe oo oe 6,799,000 . 5,598,000 | 4,000,000 P 6,000,000 | 6,000,000 

LMU enya }1,542,244,000 |1,501,468,000 |1,499,266,000 |1,205,260,000 1,521,600,000 
America :— iz - rae A | 
United States ............ 511,818,000 | 495,822,000 | 447,842,000 | 560,000,000 | 696.000.000 
@auade 0) ee ees 43,984,000 | 53,982,000 | 33,986,000 | 56,000,000 | 68,000,000 
MRORING eee eee 11,996,000 11,996,000 | 9,998,000 12,000,000 12,000,000 
Argentine Paitie rte ieelne velar 59,980,000 | 45,982,000 | 31,988,000 | 48,000,000 80,000,000 
Chili Re OCIA 13,193,000 13,594,000 11,996,000 16,000,000 | © 16,000,000 
UPNGUAY Cooks eta eee | _7,996,000 9,998,000 5,998,000 | 8,000,000 12,000,000 
oe ee eeee | 648,967,000 | 631,374,000 | 541,808,000 | 700,000,000 | 884,000,000 
Asia :— | i ~ | i 
ceapegae TREE OO ee | 252,710,000 | 255,108,000 | 204,729,000 | 192,000,000 | 248,000,000 
Asia Minor SOOM CA ric 27,988,000 | 31,988,000 | 35,988,000 48,000,000 | 40,000,000 
COR ee 17,994,000 | 19,992,000 | 19,992,000 20,000,000 20,000,000 
IVINS as eg i ee oo 9,998,000 9,998,000 11,996,000 12,000,000 | 12,000,000 
otal seh on | 308,690,000 | 317,086,000 | 272,705,000 | 272,000,000 | 320,000,000 
Africa : = an ier an ane oe 
abe | | : oe ean 
Algeria co eccccceesee-----| 19,992,000 1i ,994,000 19,992,000 16,000,000 | 20,000,000 
Egypt NR OR Ene er ae | 9,998,006 | 9,998,000 | 7,996,000 8,000,000 10,000,000 
Tunis eee 5,998,000 5,598,000 | 5,197,000 4,800,000 | 6,000,000 
npe Oomny...... 2.6... | 4,797,000 4,797,000 | 4,397,000 | 4,800,000 | 4,400,000 
rr | acs - ra pe =— me aoe Sones ; 
i. | 40,785,000 38,387,000 | 37,582,000 33,600,000 40,400,000 
Australasia :— - | | _ ae : a 
wor South Wales ........ 7,041,000 | 5,195,000 | 8,854,000 | 10,569,000 9,276,000 
ic oria PROLOG OOS OA or | 11,446,000 5,669,000 7,076,000 10,580,000 | 19,581,000 
Queensland Se ree 545,000 124,000 | 601,000 | 1,009,000 607,000 
South Australia | ie Wrens 7,781,000 | 5,929,000 2,804,000 | 4,015,000 8,779,000 
W estern Australia ........ 170,000 188,000 244,000 | 409,000 865,000 
eee “= ingame anders ects : 872,000 | 1,165,000 1,286,000 1,663,000 | 2,304,000 
ew Zealan 3,613,000 6 $44,000 5,927,000 5,670,000 13,073,000 
WE oo ae cae 31,468,000 | 25,114,000 26,792 000 39,911,000 54,485,000 


Grand Total ...... 





2,572,154,000 











? 


— 














2 513,429,000 2,378,153,000 |2,244,711,000 





2,820,485,000 
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Between 1894 and 1897 there was a considerable falling off in the 
wheat yield of the world, the total decrease representing 327,000,000 
bushels. In 1895 the European production was 41,000,000 bushels 
less than in the previous year; in 1896 the yield was somewhat 
smaller than in 1895; while in 1897 the yield was 294,000,000 bushels 
lower than in 1896. In America there was the great reduction from 
649,000,000 bushels in 1894 to 631,000,000 in 1895 and 542,000,060 
in 1896, the falling off being both in the United States and South 
America; but in 1897 the American yield was considerably improved, 
reaching 700,000,000 bushels. In Australasia the production in 1897 
was better than in the three previous years, but was still much below 
the 1893 yield, the crops for four years having been affected by drought. 
For the season of 1898, excellent results were secured in all the colonies 
except New South Wales and Queensland. The African and Asiatic yields 
in 1897 were less than those secured a few years ago; and, altogether, 
the total production of the world in that year was estimated at 
2,245,000,000 bushels, while for the same year the consumption can be 
set down at 2,450,000,000 bushels, with an annual increase of 20 to 28 
million bushels. The deficiency during the two years ended 1897 was 
made up from the reserve stocks, which had in 1897 practically reached. 
the point of exhaustion; but the yield in 1898, which has been satis-. 
factory in all the great wheat-producing countries, and exceeded that 
of the previous year by over 575,000,000 bushels, was the highest on 
record, and enabled stocks to be replenished. 

Notwithstanding the abnormally high American returns, their effect 
upon the world’s supply is only of temporary duration. In average 
years the importing countries of Europe require a supply of about 
200,000,000 bushels, which the exporting countries are not always able 
to furnish; and it is an acknowledged fact that in the United States 
the growth of the population is proportionally greater than the increase 
of area sown to this cereal. In Russia and in Central Europe the con- 
sumption of wheat is increasing among populations that were in former 
years satisfied with grain of an inferior description, while there is 
throughout the old world a tendency to a reduction in the area under. 
wheat cultivation. In view of these facts, it is reasonable to expect a 
great development in wheat-growing in Australia, which must, before 
many more years pass, begin to take a prominent place amongst the 
exporting countries, and in this development New South Wales promises: 
to play an important part. A great proportion of the immense areas of 
the colony hitherto devoted exclusively to pastoral pursuits consists of 
land which could be profitably utilised for agriculture, much of it being 
more suitable for the cultivation of wheat than some of the land now 
under crop; and the returns show that wheat-growing, which was 
formerly confined to small farmers, is now engaging the attention of a 
number of the large landholders. 

Much of the new area which is being brought onder wheat in 
New South Wales is cultivated on the shares system Under this 


3. 5B 
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system the owner leases the land to the agriculturist for a season, or a 
few seasons, for the purpose of wheat-growing only, the farmer possess- 
ing the right of running upon the estate the horses necessary for 
working the farm, and the owner the right of depasturing his stock 
when the land is not in actual cultivation. It is usual for the owner to 
provide seed, and the tenant labour ; and up to a speethied yield the 
par ties to the agreement take equal shares of the produce, any excess 
going to the farmer as a bonus. 


Price oF WHEAT. 


The price of wheat is subject to constant fluctuation, as the following 
table, giving the average rates ruling in the Sydney market in the months 
of Februar y and March of each year since 1864, will show. These 
figures exhibit clearly the tendency to a gradual reduction in the value 
of the cereal down to 1895, when the price was the lowest of the series. 
In 1896, however, with a devrei ase in the world’s supplies, the price took 
a great jump upwards, and led to an extension of cultivation in Aus- 
tralasia. Hitherto, with a deficiency in the local production, the price 
in Sydney has been generally governed by the rates obtained in the 
neighbouring Australian mar kets where a surplus was produced. These 
again, are now determined by the figures realised in London, which are 
usually equal to those ruling in Adelaide, plus freight and charges. The 
prices in the foilowing table are for an Tmperial bushel, and, “being for 
new wheat, are slightly below the average for the year :— 















































Year. | February. March. | Year. ease March. | Year. eines March. 

| | 

| | | | 

iper bushel. per bushel. \per bushel. per bushel. per bushel. per bushel 

| gs. «d, Ba. s. d. | s.. d. | a, G, |%. id. 
1864 | 7 7 6 || 1876 | 5 14} 5 6 | 1888 | 3 6 | 3 64 
1865 | 9 6 | 9 7k || 1877 | 6 14} 6 6 1889 | 4 9 | 5 3 
1866 | 8 44/1 8 0 1878 | 6 1s) 5 74] 1890 | 3 6 | 3 6 
1867 | 4 3 | 4 4 || 1879 | 5 0 | 4 9f]| 1891 | 3 74} 810 
1868 | 5 9} 5 9 | 188: | 48 | 49 | 1892) 49) 49 
1s69 | 4 9 | 410 || 1881 | 4 1 | 4 8 | 1893 | 3 64/ 3 6 
1870 | 5 0 | 5 14]|] 1882 5 5 | 5 6 | 1894 | 3 0 | 3 0 
1871 | 5 7 | 5 9 1883 5 14] 5 2 | 88985 | 2 5 | 27 
1872 | 5 Ok] 5 8 || 1884 | 43 |43 ] woe) 44)44 
yes 1 41'S 84 || 1885 | 3104 | 3 74 || 1897 | 4 43] 4 5 
1874 | 6 9 | 6 1} | 1886 | 4 35| 4 5 || 1898 | 4 2 | 4 2 
1875 4 74| 4 6 || 1887 310 | 311 i399 | 2 9 | 2 8 
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Cost oF GROWING AND ExportTINc WHEAT. 


The cost of raising wheat depends entirely upon the size of the hold- 
ing. A large farm, with first-class agricultural appliances, is capable of 
being worked at nearly half the cost of a small one, and in cases where 
the initial expenses of suitable machinery have been disbursed, the cost 
of production varies from ls. to ls. 3d. a bushel. An estimate of the 
cost of growing wheat ought to include rent, or interest on purchase- 
money of land, and carriage to the point of consumption. For an area 
so extensive as that over which wheat-growing is pursued in New South 
Wales, a separate estimate of these items is well nigh impossible; but it 
is evident that they tend to a fixed quantity, for where facilities for 
reaching market are large, and the cost inconsiderable, rent is high, and 
where conditions are unfavourable rent is correspondingly low. Leaving 
out of consideration rent, interest, and carriage, the cost of growing 
wheat in New South Wales is approximately as follows :— 


Suede 
On large farms, with first-class appliances... ... 15 6 per acre, 
On moderate-sized farms, with good appliances ... 20 0 ,, ,, 
On small farms re yee Pi eee 


The rates given include seed, expenses incurred in the preparation of 
land for cropping, and in sowing and harvesting, as well as depreciation 
in stock and appliances. The cost of bags is, however, not-included. 

This estimate refers to farms worked in the ordinary way by the 
proprietors or occupiers. The tendency is towards a greater number of 
large farms, with a fall in the general cost of production; and with the 
utilisation of some of the pastoral areas for cultivation on “shares,” 
the cost is being still further reduced. It is evident that, when the 
season is favourable, the large grower will be in the best position to face 
the market when the question of export arises. Apart from the initial 
cost of raising the cereal, the cost of placing the wheat on the London 
market, from the point of production on the farm, might be set down 
as follows :— 


Cartage to railway station ae me as 3d. per bush. 
Average railway freight.. oa ; 43d. >, 
Cartage, Darling Harbour to ship Ee ao id. os 
Ocean freight (25s. per ton)... oa me Sd. © 
Insurance ... Sere ae says sir oe Oid. - 
Selling and other charges in London ... ie 4d. 3 
Total... as wo . ts. Od. 


99 


The London charges cover city and market dues, landing and dock- 
ing, sampling and superintending, rent, and brokerage and commission. 
It is reasonable to expect that in the future this cost of exportation of 
Is. 9d. per bushel will be somewhat reduced. Thus, freight has been 
calculated at 25s. per ton, which is the average for the past four years; 
but there has been very little exportation during that period, and as 
soon as the trade assumes any proportions the freight may fall to 21s. 
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or even 20s. per ton. Also, in the course of time, the extension of the 
railway will reduce the charge for conveyance of wheat to the trucks ; 
and no doubt improved facilities for shipment at Darling Harbour will 
tend to a still further reduction. On the other hand, London charges 
might run up to 5d. per bushel, and, taking all things into consideration, 
it is not likely that the cost of exportation will fall below Is. 6d. per 
bushel, at which figure there is little in favour of the American 
producer, reckoning railway freight from Chicago to the Atlantic 
seaboard. In the case of the Argentine, the cost would be about the 
same, including railway freight from Rosario to Buenos Ayres; but it is 
evident that the cost of production is not so high as in New South 
Wales, for in a Consular reporé to the Board of Trade it is stated that 
wheat can be delivered at Rosario at less than 1s. 6d. a bushel. The 
average price of wheat in London for the last seven years was 3s. 53d. 
per bushel, the maximum being 4s. 74d. in 1891, and the minimum 


2s, 104d. in 1894. 


AUGMENTATION OF THE WHEAT YIELD. 


The reduction of the wheat-growing areas in the old world, and the 
diminution in the American exportable surplus with the growth of 
population, have called forth a warning from Sir William Crooke, in a 
recent Presidential address to the British Association, that recourse 
must soon be had to chemical science for the purpose of increasing the 
productive capacity of the soil. It is possible that this eminent scientist 
has failed to recognise the immense possibilities of Australia, not to 
speak of other sparsely populated countries whose contributions to the 
world’s wheat supply are insignificant at the present time ; still, the 
question of increasing the productiveness of wheat-lands is bound to 
receive the attention it deserves, especially in countries where there is 
practically no more land to be brought into cultivation. In France, 
indeed, much has already been accomplished in this direction. In some 
districts the poorer peasant farmers still pursue their calling in a 
primitive manner, but in other parts of the country the application of 
scientific knowledge has greatly increased the fertility of the soil, and 
the average yield is rising. In one case, Professor Grandeau had no 
difficulty in increasing the yield from 25 to 38 bushels per acre without 
further expenditure on manure ; in another case, 70 bushels per acre 
was secured from a farm of 123 acres. Although at the present time 
the average yield in France is only 18 bushels, yet the highly cultivated 
districts give an average of over 30 bushels; indeed, in some of these 
districts 33 bushels is regarded as a merely satisfactory yield—a good 





one would be represented by 43 bushels, and in exceptional cases 48 to 
56 bushels are obtained. 

In New South Wales, with its great areas of arable land, the 
necessity for the adoption of the higher forms of cultivation has not 
yet been felt. It is certain, however, that the serious foundation of an 
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agricultural industry w ill lead to an inquiry into the best methods of 
cultiv ation, which involve deep ploughing, less seed, and sowing by drill 
with fertilisers. At the W agga Experimental Farm an acre of land 
sown with only 4 lb. of seed, put in in rows, resulted in a crop of 48 
bushels. According to the advocates of drilling , the proper quantity to 
sow is 8 or 9 lb. per acre, whereas for broadcasting not less than a 
bushel is used, and generally rather more. The system of rotation of 
crops also favours an increased yield, leguminous crops supplying 
nitrogen to soil which has been robbed of it by cereals. For the present,. 
the holders of large estates who have taken to wheat-farming will no 
doubt find it more advantageous to secure lighter crops off extensive 
areas with a small amount of labour. Lower values locally may be 
expected to accompany a large export trade, and though the grower 
with thousands of acres under crop will get a fair return from a light 
average yield, it will be necessary for the small farmer to resort to 
scientific cultivation. This matter is now engaging the attention of the 
Department of Agriculture, so that it may ‘be prepared to render 
assistance to the grower. 


WHEATEN Hay. 


Wheat is grown in considerable quantities for hay and dry fodder 
for cattle, and the area cut for hay is steadily increasing, although, of 
course, it is largely dependent upon the fitness of the crops to be reaped 
for grain. The produce, however, is still short of the requirements of 
the colony. The following statement shows the area and production of 
wheat cut for hay, in quinquennial periods from 1863, and annually for 
the last ten years :-— 
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Yield per annum. Yield per annum. 




















Period or] jseg, | | Pviod or | are 

. . | Average |} °° | Averag 
| Total. | | Average | Total elects 

| | | 
acres. | tons. tons. | acres. tons. | tons. 
1863-67 10,296 | 9,693 1:0 | 1892 66,435 75,883 | 1:14 
1868-72 12,535 | 13,346 1d | 1893 89,396 116,061 | 1°30 
1873-77 10,690 12,876 12 | 1894 101,875 100,482 1°00 
1878-82 31,675 44,705 14 || 1895 125,797 136, 837 LAO 
1883-87 71,543 74, 180 1:0 1896 172,614 | 99,679 0°58 
1888-92 | 79,264 84,936 1 | 1897 161,136 | 118,337 Oa 
1893-97 ; 130,164 114.279 | Oo | 3893 | 213,720 | 181,645 0°85 
1890 | §2,880 140,348 ; 1°69 | 1899 | 312,451 | 177,002 O:57 

1891 | 83,827 | 96,014 | 1:15 | | | 











From the foregoing figures ié will be seen that the cultivation of wheat 
for hay increased in a much greater ratio than that for grain, the area 
so cultivated in 1889 being nearly five tines that cultivated for the 
same purpose in 1879. From 1889 the area devoted to hay did not, 
until 1894, again reach a hundred thousand acres, the seasons generally 
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being so propitious that a greater proportion than in former years was 
allowed to come to grain, Since 1894, however, the area cut for hay has 
assumed such proportions that for the year 1898 it was nearly double the 
area of 1889 and 1894, while for 1899 there was an increase in the 
area of 50 per cent. over the previous year; but this is due to the fact 
that many crops intended for grain had to be cut for hay ; moreover, 
the production of hay was less than that of 1898. A series of dry 
years in some measure accounts for the increased area devoted to hay ; 
but the steady demand both for hay and chaff, wheaten as well as 
oaten, and the large import of this produce, fully justify an extension 
of its cultivation. There still exists a considerable difference between 
the demand for hay and the supply from within the colony, as there 
was in 1898 a net import of 137,682 tons of hay and chaff, principally 
for consumption in the Metropolitan district, but this difference it is 
well within the capacity of the colony to produce. 

The total area under wheat in 1898—9, both for grain and for hay, 
was 1,631,952 acres, producing 9,276,216 bushels of grain and 177,002 
tons of hay, the value of both kinds of produce being £1,454,000. This 
is not more than one-half the value of the previous year’s production, 
owing to the fall in prices and the diminished yield. 


MAIZE. 


The cultivation of maize is almost as important as that of wheat, and 
forms the staple industry in the valleys of the coastal rivers, which are 
peculiarly adapted, both with regard to soil and climate, for the growth 
of this cereal. On the tableland also its cultivation is attended with 
fair results, but as the land rises in elevation so does the average yield 
per acre proportionately decrease. Attempts have been made to grow 
maize in the western division of the colony, but success has been met 
with only under special conditions of natural or artificial irrigation, for 
the plant demands a considerable amount of moisture, and thrives better 
in the humid climate of the coast than anywhere else in the country. 
Although the area under maize is much less than that under wheat, 
the gross yield obtained, measured by bushels, is frequently as large as 
that of the latter cereal, and in some seasons even greatly in excess of it. 

The area under maize-culture has increased from 57,959 acres in the 
year 1862 to 209,588 acres in 1898, and has, therefore, nearly quadrupled 
within thirty-six years. Considered in the light of the general advance 
of settlement, particularly in those districts where maize may be 
successfully cultivated, there is nothing remarkable in the progress here 
exhibited, especially as there is no lack of land in New South Wales fit 
for the cultivation of this cereal. In the year 1888 an additional area 
of 24,705 acres was laid down with maize for grain—a much greater 
increase than was shown during any of the previous twenty-five years, 
with the exception of the year 1879, when 25,072 acres were added to 
the area under maize. For the next five years the area fluctuated con- 
siderably, and in 1893 it showed a decrease of 23,603 acres from the 
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figures of 1891, many farmers, discouraged by the low price realised 
for the cereal, putting their land to ‘other uses. The year 1894, 
pOmeNCD experienced the notable increase of 38,356 acres, or over 

2 per cent. on the figures for 1893; but during the next four years 
an 3.703 acres additional were put under crop, and in 1899, the area 
was 12,5 999 acres less than it was five years ago. 

The state of maize cultivation in the colony during the period from 
1863 to 1898 is shown in the following table. The average yearly 
acreage and production are given in quinquennial periods, and annually 
for the last ten years, the agricultural year ending on the 31st 
March :— 





Annual Production. 
































Period or year. Area under crop. = oo 
Total. Average per acre. 
| acres. bushels. | bushels. 

1863-67. | 101,245 3,047,478 30°1 
1868-72 | 118,301 3,629,468 | 30°7 
1833-77 117,155 3,804,463 32°5 
1878-82 | 123,160 4,316,819 35:0 
1883-87 127,416 4,029,410 31°6 
1888-92 175,466 5,330,653 30:4 
1893-97 | 200, 845 5,834,322 29-0 
1890 | 173,836 5,354,827 | 30°8 
1891 | 191,152 5,713,205 29°9 
1892 | 174,577 | 5,721,706 | 32°8 
1893 | 167,549 5 087,256 | 30-0 
1894 205,885 7,067,576 34:3 
1895 208, 308 aioe 27°0 
1896 211,104 687,030 27:0 
1897 | 211,382 aioe | 972 
1898 209,588 6,713,060 | 32-0 
1899 | 193,286 6,064,842 | 31-4 
Average yield for thirty-seven years .................. 30°43 











The yield per acre is a somewhat variable item, ranging from a 
minimum of 21°8 bushels, which was obtained in the year 1871, to a 
maximum of 38:1 in 1870; but when taken periodically, as In the first 
part of the foregoing table, the result is more satisfactory, the range 
being only from 29 to 35 bushels per acre. 
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The next statement shows the distribution of the area under crop 
for maize during the season 1897-8, with the total and av erage yield in 
each division :— 











| 





















































Division. | Area. | Production. sicure 
Coastal Division— | acres. | bushels. bushels. 
PEGECH CORSE 5: cence re ee | 91,306 3,845,551 42°1 
Lower Hunter............0scscsccsscsecseccess | 25,725 | 719,614 | 280 
County of Cumberland..................... 5,028 153,447 30°5 
South Coast .............. Per cree | 15,082 466,233 30°9 
LOU er re fee eee 137,14} 5,184,845 | 37°8 
Table-land Division— | | 
Northern Table-land .....................8.. | 15,593 | 215,929 | 13°'8 
Central -‘Table-land ..................cceccee0. | 22,042 | 360,648 | 16°4 
Southern Table-land ............... cseceee | 7,822 | 189,479 | 24°2 
} 
i sf | ee — 
a) ~ -—— Kan ~~ a) 
LOU eee 45,457 | 766,056 | 16°9 
Western Slopes and Riverina Division— | | 
Northern-western Slope .............. ae 470 | 3,262 | 6° 
Central-Western Slope ...............,...5. | 9,410 | . 102,481 | 10°9 
South-western Slope .. ...........c.ceeceee | 805 | 8,145 | 10°1 
Baverina sec cecee oe ee ee lh yetevencetaces -Avtacec omen ost err 
im | —— | 
LOtAL cance eee eee 10,685 113,886 | 10°7 
| ey eR Gk 
The Western Plains ...................... ee | 3 | 55 18° 
Grantee Pout: nncce noocee ec erence cee | 193,286 | 6,064,842 | 31:4 


From this table it will be seen that the north coast is the most 
important maize-growing district, yielding Jast season 63 per cent. of 
the total production of the colony, with an average of 11:2 bushels per 
acre higher than in the south coast district. In the central coast 
district, however, including the valleys of the Hunter, the Hawkesbury, 
and the Nepean Rive rs, and the metropolitan county of Cumberland, the 
average yield per acre during last season was somewhat lower than 
that at the south coast. In both the north and south coast districts 
maize is cultivated extensively in every county, the highest total 
yield coming from the county of Claren ce, with 1,092,728 bushels, 
and the highe est average yie Id from the county of Dudley, with 49-4 
bushels. On the Northern table-land about one-half the production of 
the division was grown in the. counties of Gough, Clive, Sandon, and 
Arrawatta. The crop is very generally cultivated on the Ce ntral 
table-land, the highest average being 31 bushels in the cot inty of Cook. 
On the southern table-land about “¢hree- fourths of the production of 
the division is grown in the counties of Buccleuch and W ynyard, and 
in Buccleuch the average was 40 bushels. 
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The estimated yield of the world’s crop of maize is about 2,920 
million bushels, of which quantity New South Wales produces less 
than the five-hundredth part. | 
The following table, compiled for the purpose of showing the annual 
movement of the maize market of New South Wales for the last ten 
years, also shows the yearly requirements for home consumption :— 

















Excess of— | 
Year. Production. Import. Export. | Consumption. 
Import. | Export. | 
bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 
1889 | 5,354,827 237,660 366,063 vececesee | 128,403 | 5,226,424 
1890 | 5,713,205 563,721 30,811 Doe OLO Teese | 6,246,115 
1891 | 5,721,706 | 290,786 17,626 | 273,160 | ......... | 5,994,866 
1892 | 5,037,256 324,949 19,326 BOO; Oca Nin Wrens t ee 5,842,879 
1893 | 7,067,576 166,841 12:270 se es eS eee 7,222,147 
1894 | 5,625,533 58,027 11,733 46,294 | err 5,671,827 
1895 | 5,687,030 2,489 COAT TL“ Sdenacnce | 39,807 5,647,223 
1896 | 5,754,217 111,018 62,38S AS| 6300 \ocneoeeees 5,802, 847 
1897 | 6,713,060 339,643 107,224 232,419 | aero 6,945,479 
1898 | 6,064,842 225,860 215,977 9,883 | Feetiaee 6,074, 725 
| 











The future of this branch of agricultural industry seems limited to the 
supply of local wants, as New South Wales is adjacent to several maize- 
producing countries which are already commencing to compete against 
her in her own markets. Until 1890 the colony produced more than 
could be locally consumed, and exported a small quantity to her southern 
neighbours ; but in that year, owing to a sudden increase in the demand 
for maize, the reason for which was not apparent, the large production 
would seem to have been insufficient, a net quantity of 533,000 bushels 
of grain having been imported in the course of the twelve months. ‘This 
import, though on a smaller scale, continued until 1595, when there was 
again a net export of the grain, the quantity being about 40,000 bushels. 
In 1896, however, there was again a net import, amounting to nearly 
49.000 bushels ; and in 1897, although the production was considerably 
larger than in the preceding year, the net import was as high as 
232,000 bushels. In 1898 the net import was only 9,883 bushels. 

As a deficiency in production has not the usual result of causing 
a sensible increase in the prices paid to the New South Wales farmers, 
it is a matter of some doubt whether the importations made have not 
for their object the keeping of a stock of grain in the hands of dealers 
sufficient to prevent a hardening of the wholesale rates. In such case 
the deficiency in the production would seem to be more apparent than 
real. However this may be, it does not seem probable that this branch 
of farming can be expanded with much profit to the growers, unless 
the local consumption should considerably increase. 

Maize is not only cultivated as a grain crop, but a small area is sown 
for green food for cattle, chiefly on dairy farms. In 1898-9, the area 
thus cultivated was 25,325 acres. The total area under maize during 


this season was 218,611 acres. 
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OATs. 


This cereal is cultivated as a grain crop, principally in the wheat- 
growing districts of the colony ; and as it is essentially a product of cold 
climates, it thrives best in those parts of the country which have a winter 
of some severity. The average yield of the colony for 1898-9 was 14:0 
bushels per acre. The table-land is the principal centre of cultivation, 
but though the acreage under the cereal is greatest in the central portion, 
the northern district gives the best return. The Northern Table-land 
averaged 19-1 bushels; the central, 13:6 bushels; and the southern, 
17°5 bushels—these districts producing 223,044 bushels of grain out of 
a total yield of 278,007 bushels. On the South-western Slope 40,315 
bushels: were produced, the average yield being 9:2 bushels to the acre . 
and 5,299 bushels from the South Coast, 2,300 bushels from the Lower 
Hunter, 3,725 bushels from the Central-Western Slope, and 1,714 bushels 
from the Riverina, practically complete the production. 

The following table illustrates the state of the cultivation of cats 
since 1863. The average yearly acreage and production are given in 
quinquennial periods up to 1897, and annually for the last ten years, 
the agricultural year ending March 31 :— 

















Saat ‘Production per annum. | Be |Production per annum. 
erlod or em onl So ane -ericd or Ae IO a ein ms haa 

_ | Total. Average | easier | Total. | Der acre. 

acres. | bushels. | bushels.| acres. | bushels. | bushels, 

1863-67 | 12,592 | 204,979 16°3 | 1892 12,958 | 276,259 21°3 
1868-72 13,410 | 224,534 16°7 1893 20,890 466,603 22°3 
1873-77 | 17,753 | 340,286 | 1971 || 1894 | 34,148 | 701,803 20°5 
1878-82 19,772 | 407,277 20°6 || 1895 30,636 | 562,725 18°4. 
1883-87 | 20,032 | 460,003 | 22-9 | 1896 | 23,750 | 374,196 15°8 
1888-92 15,359 | 316,188 20°4. |) 1897 | 39,530 | 834,633 274 
1893-97 | 29,791 | 587,992 19°7 | 1898 | 28,605 | 543,946 19°0 
1890 | 22,358 | 543,330 | 24:3 | 1899 19,874 | 278,007 14°0 
1891 | 14,102 | 256,659 18:2: | 

















The cultivation of oats for grain has been very irregularly pursued 
during the period embraced by this table, rising rapidly during the 
earlier years and remaining practically stationary from 1878 until 1894, 
when over 13,000 acres were added to the area under crop during the 
preceding year. In 1896 the area cut for grain was 10,398 acres 
smaller than in 1894; but this was due to the failure of the crops, 
caused by the absence of rain, the area cropped for hay being 38,107 
acres above the corresponding figure two years before. This decrease 
was more than made up in 1897, when the area cut for grain was no 
less than 39,530 acres ; and in 1898 the total area sown with oats was 
the highest recorded, but the greater portion was cut for hay, the area 
reaped for grain falling to 28,605 acres. In 1899 the area of oats for 
grain fell to 19,874 acres. The market for oats is chiefly in the metro- 
politan district, and the demand depends largely upon the price of maize. 
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The average yield of oats during the decennial period 1890-99 was 
19-6 bushels per acre, the minimum being 14:0 bushels in the season 
1898-9, and the maximum, 24°3 bushels in the season 1889-90. Com- 
pared with the other continental colonies, New South Wales holds, in 
regard to average yield, the second position, Victoria standing first ; 
but the oat yield of each of these colonies is surpassed by that of New 
Zealand and of Tasmania. The climate of the two colonies last men- 
tioned is much better adapted for the successful cultivation of this 
grain, the average yield per acre in New Zealand in particular being 
little below that of the United Kingdom, and on a par with the best 
of the other oat-producing countries of the Old World. The average 
annual yield of oats throughout the globe is estimated at about 2,290 
million bushels. 

In the following table figures will be found giving the total production 
and average yield per acre in the Australasian colonies during the 
season 1898-9, and the average, together with the maximum and 
minimum yields, during the last ten years :— 






































24,947,787 


| Yield 1898-9. | Yield per acre during ten years 1890-99. 
Colony. |.- — 
Total. i; Per acre. e. | Average. Maximum. Minimum. 
| 
-- | :-bushels. “bushels. abel bushels. | bushels. 
New South Wales ...| 278,007 | 14:0 | 19°6 | 24°3 (1890) | 14°0 (1899) 
IWactoniag:) ene. | 5,523,419 | 20°8 19:7 | 25-7 (1893) | 11°3 (1896) 
Queensland ............ 4,047 | 14°9 18°4 | 23°3 (1892) ° ie (1896) 
South Australia ...... 304, 002 |; 11°7 | 9°4 | 16°0 (1895) 7 (1897) 
Western Australia ... 55,854) ‘182 | 16°6 | 20°5 (1890) | ‘ 3 (1896) 
Lasmania eee: PAPANTLIVD | atte 28°F , 38:2 (1899) | 21:8 (1897) 
New Zealand............ 16,511,388 | 396 | 31-7 39°6 (1899) | 27-4 (1898) 





260 | 31°5 (1899) | 21°3 (1897) 
| 











The cultivation of oats as a staple agricultural crop has been much 
neglected in New South Wales, though the return has not been unsatis- 
factory. It is possible that in the near future this grain will receive 
greater attention, especially as the deficiency between the production 
and the consumption is very considerable. The elevated districts of 
Monaro, Argyle, Bathurst, and New England, in preference to other 
parts of the colony, contain vast areas of land where the cultivation of 
oats could be carried on with remunerative results. 

The production is far from satisfying the wants of the colony, the 
“net importation for 1898, including oatmeal, being equivalent to 
1,021,329 bushels, of the estimated value of £118,082. New Zealand is 
the principal source of supply, the quantity obtained from that province 
being equivalent to 529,558 bushels, inclusive of meal, but of this a 
portion was re- exported. Much yet remains to be done before the 
colony can be independent of outside assistance in regard to the supply 
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of oats, as during the ten years ended 1898 the average quantity 
produced was only 29 per cent. of the amount consumed for food and 
seed, and there was an ample market for the produce of over 56,000 
acres more than the average area reaped. 

In parts of the colony where the climate is not suitable for m: turing 
the grain, a large area is sown for hay. The average area cut for this 
purpose during the five years 1878-82 was 64,007 acres, which increased 
to 113,057 acres in the next quinquennium. From the year 1888 it 
fluctuated considerably, and no particular increase occurred until 1896, 
when the acreage cut for hay was 120,857, the dry weather pre venting 
the maturity of the crops for grain. The next two seasons w ere e also 
dry, and in ‘1897 there was a further increase to 133,946 acres, and in 
1898 to 152,598 acres. In 1899 the area cut for hay again fell, being 
only 115,147 acres. Oaten hay is in much demand, and sells readily 
at remunerative prices ; and as there is less expense and lighter labour 
attached to this form of cultivation, the system of growing for hay is 
more in favour with the farmers than the cultivation of the grain. ‘The 
areas under the two crops stood to each other in the following relation 
in the- year 1898-9 :— 


Acres. 

Area under cate for Crain: <2. occas cke=s Sou cussteyis tenses 19,874 
Area under oats for hay  ........:.srecsscsossveveessevive ae 115,147 
EOtal oe eee ees OSE COT TT rer rn 135,021 


The area harvested for grain was only 14-7 per cent. of the total area 
sown with oats. The following statement shows the average annual 
area under and the production ‘of oaten hay, for the four quinquennial 
periods ended 1893-97, and the actual area and production for each of 
the last ten years:- = 


























| "Pred 
Period or year. Area. ee 
| Total. | Per acre. 

acres. tons. tons. 

1863-67 36,110 36,948 | 10 
1868-72 41,155 46.772 | Vi 
1873-77 53,401 62,366 | 12 
1878-82 64,007 | 85,259 | 13 
1883-87 113,057 | 131,954 ue & 
1888-92 84,414 90,236 ae | 
1893-97 107,278 108,933 | 190 
1890 103 3 129 | 156,920 15 
1891 70,463 | 71,305 | 10 
1892 76,589 | 86,077 } Jl 
1893 101,98] | 132,426 | 13 
1894 82-7 750 | 94,128 | dd 
1895 96,856 | 95,517 1°0 
1896 120,857 79,635 0-7 
1897 tes 946 | 142,957 | ld 
1898 152,598 | 138,546 | 0-9 
1899 115,147 | 79,011 | O07 
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In addition to the area cultivated for grain and hay, a small extent of 
land is yearly sown for green oaten fodder. Last season 10,283 acres of 
oat-lands were so used. The total area under oats during the year ended 
3lst March, 1899, was therefore 145,304 acres—a decrease of 41,857 
acres on the area of the previous season. 


Minor GRAIN CROPS. 


The minor grain crops harvested are barley, rye, millet, and sorghum. 
Little can be said on this subject except that, as in the case of other 
cereals, the suitability of the soil for their production is an established 
fact. There is, however, so little demand for these kinds of grain that 
their cultivation in the colony is very limited. 

In 1898-9 barley was sown on 9,061 acres, of which 4,459 acres 
were for grain, with a production of 64,094 bushels ; 1,438 acres were 
for hay, with a yield of 1,605 tons; and 3,164 acres were for green 
fodder. The world’s estimated annual average yield of barley is stated 
at 802 million bushels. 

The area under rye for grain in 1898—9 covered 2,022 acres, the produce 
from which was 24,093 bushels, or at the rate of 11-9 bushels to the 
acre. There were also 1,294 acres of rye sown for green food. ‘The 
world’s annual average yield of rye is estimated at 1,317 million bushels. 

Millet was only cultivated over an area of 3,277 acres, 681 acres of 
which were harvested for grain, the remaining 2,596 acres being sown for 
green food for cattle. The greater part of the crop of millet was 
obtained in the Hunter River Valley. The average production of the 
colony amounted to 16°5 bushels per acre. 

The cultivation of sorghum for grain appears to have heen abandoned, 
but the area sown in 1898-9 for green fodder for cattle extended over 
10,628 acres, chiefly within the dairy-farming districts of the South Coast. 

A greater number of minor grain crops than those specified above 
were cultivated in the colony, but, owing to the small area tilled, were 
not specified in the agricultural returns. 


PrRopUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF GRAIN. 


The mean population of New South Wales during the decade ex- 
tending from 1889 to 1898 was 1,213,908; the average annual production 
of grain of all kinds was 12,410,927 bushels ; and the annual consump- 
tion was 15,907,092 bushels. There was, therefore, an average annual 
deficiency of all kinds of grain during the decade of 3,496,1 65 bushels. 
The average annual production per head of all kinds of grain in the 
colony was 10-2 bushels, and the consumption per head, inclusive of seed 
rains, 13-1 bushels, leaving a deficiency per head of 2-9 bushels, which 


toy 
Pap) 
had to be made good by importation. The following table exhibits the 
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total production of the grain crops grown in the colony for the period 
under notice :— 





: Production of Grain. 
Year ended : ve si 
































31st March. Wheat. Maize. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. | Millet. 
bushels. bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. bushels. 

1889 1,450,503 | 4,910,404 36,760 109,931 3,982 | 6,917 
1890 6,570,335 | 5,354,827 | 113,109 543,330 | 18,239) 9,818 
891 3,649,216 | 5,713,205 81,383 256,659 9,129} 2,417 
1892 3,963,668 | 5,721,706 93,446 276,259 | 11,390} 5,079 
1893 6,817,457 | 5,037,256 91,701 466,603 | 20,356} 3,732 
1894 6,502,715 | 7,067,576 | 114,272 701,803 | 19,522| 9,244 
1895 7,041,378 | 5,625,533 | 179,348 562,725 | 13,315 | 12,460 
1896 5,195,312 | 5,687,030 96,119 374,196 8,078 | 9,725 
1897 8,853,445 | 5,754,217 | 110,340 834,633 | 22,000} 7,627 
1898 10,560,111 | 6,713,060 99,509 543,946 | 26,145 | 13,071 
Total for 10 years| 60,604, 140 | 97,584,814 |1,015,987 | 4,670,085 | 15 4,156 | 80,090 




















There is no apparent reason why the local production of grain 
should not equal the demand ; on the contrary, the resources of the 
colony are such that under normal conditions the supply should largely 
exceed the requirements, and an increasing excess of production become 
yearly available for export. The only portion of the colony that should 
be excepted from these remarks is the Broken Hill district and 
extreme west, which is supplied, and will continue to be supplied, from 
South Australia. The table given hereunder shows the excess of 
imports over exports of grain during the decennium. Rye and millet 
have been omitted from the table, as neither of these grains is used in 


the colony to any extent, and there has been scarcely any export or 
import :— 





Net Imports of Grain. 





Year ended 








Sist Dec. Wheat. Maize. | Barley. | Oats. 

bushels, | bushels. bushels. bushels. 
1889 | 5,080,438 | *128,403 103,153 | 1,096,854 
1890 | 1,867,381 | 532,910 | 45,862 | 1,653,873 
1891 3,140,687 | 273,160 60,031 1,650,469 
1892 3,203,704 | 305,623 | 48,641 1,508,081 
1893 | 1,708,523 | 154,571 58,626 | 1,413,591 
1894 | 1,824,575 | 46,294 34,223 822.635 
1895 1,226,031 | *39,807 5,140 912,007 
1896 3,588,406 | 48,630 44,414 | 1,013,768 
1897 622,912 | 232,419 45,514 814,633 
1898 *1, 122,758 | 9,883 33,627 | 1,021,329 











Total for 10 ? 
a 


21,139,899 | 1,435,280 | 479,231 11,907,240 
| 


te ‘ : — 


* Net exports. 








The total production, added to the net imports, v 


CONS 


IMPTION OF GRAIN. 


tion, inclusive of seed grains, as shown in the subjoined table :— 


767 


will give the consump- 





3lst Dec. 


Year ended E 
| 
| 


Consumption of Grain. 

















| 





7 
| 








| | Wheat. Maize. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Millet. 

| rT yf 

| bushels. bushels.. | bushels. | bushels. poelels bushels. 

1889 | 6,530,941 | 4,782,001 | 139,913 | 1,206,785 5,982} 6,917 
1890 8 437,716 | 5,887,737 | 158,971! 2,197,203! 18,239] 9,818 
1891 6,789,903 | 5,986,365 | 141,414| 1,907,128 9,129| 2,417 
1892 7,167,372 | 6,027,329 142,087 | 1,784,340 11,390 | 5,079 
1893 | 8,525,980 | 5,191,827 | 150,327 | 1,880,194; 20,356 | 3,732 
1894 8,327,290 | 7,113,870 148,495. 1,524,438 | 19,522] 9,244 
1895 8,267,409 | 5,585,726 | 184,488 | 1,474,732 13,315 | 12,460 
1896 8,783,718 | 5,735,660 | 140,533 | 1,387,964 8.078. 9,725 
1897 9,476,357 | 5,986,636 | 155,854 | 1,649,266 , 22,000| 7,627 
1898 9,437,353 | 6,722,943 | 133,136 | 1 565,275 | 26,145 13,071 
| | | | 

| es — aaa a icon 

Total for 10 years| 81,744,039 | 59,020,094 |1,495,218 |16,577,325 154,156 80,090 











The experience of past years distinctly shows that New South Wales 
is, on the whole, better favoured as regards soil, climate, and other 
natural conditions than any other continental AN ustralian province ; and, 
consequently, the average “yield per acre of wheat, maize, and barley is, 
over a long period, greater in the parent colony than in any of the remain- 
ing four, Victoria not excepted. Extending the field of comparison, the 
production of cereals is found to reach an average which places New 
South Wales on a level with countries usually considered as rich agri- 
cultural States. It is better than the average yield of the United 
States, Italy, and Hungary; and, in some respects, almost on a level 
with that of Germany, Austria, and France. The area adapted for 
cereal-growing 1s very considerable, and with a better knowledg ‘e oL the 
capabilities of the various kinds of soil, and well-devised means of 


water-storage, there should be practically no limit to the production of 
grain. 
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STANDARD BUSHELS OF THE VARIOUS GRAINS. 


The weight of a bushel of wheat varies from 574 to 63 lb., according 
to grade ; but the standards, as enforced by an Act of Parliament, 
assented to on the 10th February, 1880, for this and for other kinds 
of grain, are as follow :— 


IWAIGRG a5. aco onese races. a ntsce eee enone 60 lb. to the bushel. 
IWR ITO eerie a enee ee See 56 . 6 
Barley—Cape ..........0. scsesees eee 50 ae 7 

HN PUISI Se erase en encom ereteets 52 re as 
RUB een acecaa tote ie ee ree eres Spesten 40 A 5 
RYO ire cee ae cae ea asia ee ae eee eres 60 es re 
GASP eee oye erecta cee a eee 60 — BS 
IDGATIN Rise nerve cr ice erence reeeneeh 60 oo PP 


Sown Grasses, AS Foop ror CATTLE. 


The area sown with green food and grasses for cattle is increasing 
in the colony, and during the year 1898-9 there were under 
artificial grasses 348,829 acres (including 21,343 acres of Crown lands) 
or more than double the area of the year I888-9. Lucerne is crown 
in considerable quantities on the Hunter River flats, and the éultiv ation 
of this poor is extending throughout the country, principally along 
the banks of the rivers on the western slope of the Great Divide. The 
total area under lucerne in 1898-9 was returned at 59,765 acres, of 
which 2 48 acres were cut for hay Yeisen: 76,679 tons of fodder 
while on the remaining 27,017 acres the crop was isd t for green fodder 
for cattle and horses. 

Permanent grasses are laid down principally in the north and south 
coast districts, 140,691 acres being thus cultivated in the latter 
division alone; while in the division of the north coast there were 
109,510 acres under grasses, of which 90,204 acres were laid down in the 
most northern county of Rous. There is also a considerable area under 
artificially-sown grasses for dairying purposes on the southern table- 
land, and to a less extent on the northern and central table- land, and 
in the counties of Denison and Hume on the south-western slope ; but 
in the other divisions the area is small, and is cultivated by holders 
principally for their own use. It is in those portion s of the colony 
where dairy-farming is principally carried on that the practice of laying 
down permanent grasses is most general. 


The increasing demand for dairy produce, which is now to some 
extent being exported to the United Kingdom, has had a considerable 
influence upon the extension of the area under artificial pastures. The 
following table shows the progress made in this branch of farming 
during the last ten years, the area having increased from 217,403 acres 
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in 1889-90 to 348,829 acres in 1898-9. The areas under these artificial 
pastures are also given for the north and south coast districts, where 
the dairying industry is most flourishing :— 








Area under Artificial Grasses. Area under Artificial Grasses. 











Year Year | = 
ended | _ ended | 
31st | New North Coast} South Coast 31st New North Coast | South Coast 
March. South Wales.| District. | District. March. |South Wales.| District. District. 

| { 

| 

| acres. acres. | acres. | acres. | acres. acres. 
1890 | 217,403 | 39,950 166,057 || 1895 | 362,578 | 82,078 | 475,184 
1891 | 388,715 | 86,592 | 172,251 || 1896 | 300,862 | 84,982 | 150,761 
1892 | 333,238 | 99,203 148, 434 | 1897 | 384,016 | 105,958 152,529 
1893 | 361,280 83,820 182,025 || 1898 | 376,402 102,947 | 150,854 
1894 | 302,412 | $7,681 | 156,408 | 1899 | 348,829 109,510 | 140,691 

| | 

















NATURAL GRASSES AND RING-BARKING. 

The area ring-barked and partially cleared for the preservation of the 
natural grasses as food for stock was recorded in 1898-9 at 28,344,772 
acres, 12,964,267 acres being on the western slope, 8,235,186 acres on 
the table-land, 2,320,785 acres in the coast districts, and 4,824,534 acres 
on the western plains. By far the largest area ring-barked was in the 
pastoral divisions, where additional grazing lands were thus provided 
for sheep, but in some localities the farmers also resort to this method of 
increasing their available pasturage. Where the supply of natural grass 
thus obtained is meagre, it becomes necessary at times to supplement it 
with green foods, such as lucerne, sorghum, &c. 


PovTATOES. 


The cultivation of the potato has progressed very slowly. The year 
1894 saw a marked increase in the industry ; but the area planted for 
the season ended 31st March, 1895, viz., 30,089 acres, was the largest 
recorded up to that time, and the total yield of 85,270 tons represented 
the best results yet obtained in the history of the cultivation of the 
tuber in the colony. The average yield per acre was, however, only 
2°83 tons; in the preceding year it was.3-16 tons—a return which had 
not been reached since the year 1880. In the three following years 
the dry weather was responsible for small average yields, namely, 2:27 
tons per acre in 1896, 2:70 tons in 1897, and 2°30 tons in 1898, and 
the area under crop varied considerably, falling to 24,722 acres in 1896,. 
rising to 31,170 acres in the following year—an improvement on the 
1895 figures—only to fall, however, to 23,816 acres in 1898. The total 
production in 1897 was 84,214 tons; but the more unpropitious season 
of 1898 witnessed a diminution of 28,882 tons in the crop, and though 
in 1899 the area had inereased to nearly 28,000 acres, the average yield 
was only 2:2 tons per acre, and the total crop 61,900 tons. At present 
New South Wales has to make up by importation from the other 


3C 
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eolonies a considerable deficiency, which amounted in 1898 to 19,645 
tons net, or 24 per cent. of the total consumption for the year. 

The following table illustrates the state of the cultivation of potatoes 
. for the quinquennial periods and years given :— 


~ Period or year | 


f ion per 
ended Area. Production per 


rae Average yield. 














3lst March. | anpum. 7 
acres. | tons. | tons. 
1863-67 13,864 | 36,721 2:65 
_ 1868-72 15,532 | 39,465 | 2°54 
1873-77 14.183 42.020 | 2-96 
1878-82 16,979 49,442 2:9) 
1883-87 14364 | 39,254 2-64 
1888-92 19,170 52,693 2-74 
1893-97 26,208 72.501 2°76 
1890 17,551 50,096 2°85 
1891 19,406 52,791 2-72 
1992 | —- 22560 62,283 2°76 
1893 18,502 52.105 | 2:8] 
1894 | 26,559 83,838 | 3°16 
1895 30,089 85,270 | 2:83 
is96 | | 24,722 56,179 | 2-97 
1897 | 31,170 84.214 270) 
1898 | 23.816 55,332 2:30 
i399 | =—(7,978 61,900 2-9} 


The centres of potato cultivation are the counties of Bathurst (prin- 
cipally in the Orange and Carcoar districts), Argyle, King, Sandon, 
Camden, Clarence, and Durham, and, to a less extent, the other counties 
of the coast and table-land districts. On the western slope this root- 
crop has hardly any representation at all. Tits cultivation 1s, however, 
capable of very wide distribution throughout the colony; but in many 
places formerly well known for its production it has been largely dis- 
placed by maize and other cereals. 


TOBACCO. 


Both the soil and climate of New South Wales are well fitted for the 
growth of the tobacco-plant, but as it demands for its proper cultivation 
special knowledge on the part of the grower, it is not so largely cultivated 
as it otherwise might be. In the year ended 31st March, 1864, the first 
shown in the subsequent table, there were only 534 acres under cultiva- 
tion, producing 4,851 ewt. of feat tobacco. In the following years the area 
under the plant largely increased, chiefly in the agricultural districts of 
Argyle and the Hunter River valley. Since then the growth of tobacco 
seems to have been almost entirely abandoned in the districts where it was 
first attempted; butit has spread to other parts of the colony, the counties 
of Wynyard, Bathurst, Roxburgh, Parry, and*Buccleuch, being now the 
principal centres of production. “The greater portion of the tobacco grown 
in 1897-8 was obtained in these districts ; but its cultivation is chiefly in 
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the hands of Chinese, few European agriculturists apparently possessing 
the knowledge required for the proper growth and preparation of the leaf. 
According to the latest returns tobacco was cultivated on 242 holdings 
174 less than in the previous year. The Census taken on the 5th April, 
1891, recorded the total number of persons employed in the culture of 
tobacco as 388, and of these, 379, or 98 per cent., were Chinese. This 
fact shows to what a great extent the practice of growing and curing the 
leaf of the tobacco-plant has been abandoned to these aliens. 

Between the years 1881 and 1889 the area devoted to the cultivation 
of tobacco was enlarged from 1,791 to 4,833 acres, with a correspond- 
ing increase in the yield of leaf. As, however, the local product did not 
compare favourably with the American leaf, it could not be exported 
protitably ; so that a large proportion of the crop remained upon the far- 
mers’ hands, the quantity sold realised very unsatisfactory figures, and 
many growers consequently abandoned the cultivation of tobacco in 
favour of other crops. With the accumulation of stocks of leaf, and the 
fall in the price of the local product, the area under the plant and the 
resultant yield declined rapidly, and in 1895 the acreage was only 716, 
and the production 8,132 ewt. In 1896 a great improvement took 
place, the area under crop increasing to 1,231 acres, and this was more 
than doubled in the following year, when 2,744 acres, yielding 27,468 
cwt. of leaf, were returned—the largest acreage and production since 
1890. This area, however, was reduced to 2,181 acres in 1898, with a 
production of 19,718 cwt., and in 1899 there was a further reduction, 
the area being only 1,405 acres, and the yield of leaf 12,706 cwt. The 
progress of the industry since 1864 may be traced in the following 
table :— 








| 





























: ; | | Production. | F Production. 
Year ended; area. | || Year ended | yy ene ae —— —— 
31st March. , Average || 3ist March. | | Average 
| | the Ean aan oie | Total. per acre 
| acres. | cwt. | cewt. | acres. | cwt. cwt. 
1864 | 534 | 4,851 9-1 || 1882 1,625 | 18,311 13 Ie. 
1865 807 | 4,036 50 || 1883 | 1,815 | 17,540 9°7 
1866 1,499 | 7,469 5] || 1884 1,785 | 20,006 jBl- 
1867 1,326 | 2,478 19 | 1885 1,046 | 9,914 9°5 
1868 627 | 6,035 91 || 1886 | 1,603 | 22,947 14°3 
1869 | 875 7,925 91 || 1887 | 1,203 | 13,642 11°3 
1870 | 366 | 3,192 | 87 || 1888 2,371 | 23,465 9°9 
1871 | 225 | 700 | 3-1 || 1889 | 4,833 | 55,478 11°5 
1872 | 567 | 4,475 | 79 || 1890 {| 3,239 |. 27,724 | 8°6 
1873 | 440 | 2,751 | 62 | 1891 | 1,148 | 14,021 | 122 
1874 | 199 | 1,961 6:3 1892 | 886 | 9,314 | 105 
1875 | 539 | 6,069 113 || 1893 | 848 | 8,344 | 9°8 
1876 | 491 4,098 8°3 1894 | 854 | 10,858 | 12°7 
1877 | 333 | 2440 1} 7:3 || 1895 | 716 | 8,182 {| 114 
1878 | 399 | 3,049 | 76 || 1896 | 1,231 | 10,548 8° 
1879 | 835 | 7,932 95 || 1897 | 2,744 | 27,468 | 10°0 
1880 | 592 | 6,221 | 105 | 1898 | 2181 | 19,718 | 9-0 
1881 | 1,791 19,469 10°9 1899 | 9°0 
i 


1,405 | 12,706 
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During the year 1898 there was a total consumption of manufactured 
tobacco and cigars of 3,449,010 lb. weight, of which 2,335,670 lb. were 
made in the colony from 1, 110,7 751 Ib. of haaers ican louif and 1,224,919 
lb..of leaf locally grown. "The production of leaf for 1899 was equiva- 
lent to 1,423,072 Ib., from which a third may be deducted for damage 
and waste, and as there can be little or no reserve stocks the quantity 
left, viz., 948,715 lb., will barely suffice for the requirements of the 
home manufacturers. The season 1899-1900 may, therefore, be 
expected to show an increased area and production, if the usual quantity 
of locally grown leaf used is to be maintained. 

In view of the fact that few countries are better favoured than New 
South Wales with climate and soil necessary for successful cultiva- 
tion, it is a matter for regret that the industry has not made more 
satisfactory progress. This has been due partly to the producer and 
partly to the market. With an improvement in the quality of the leaf, 
the local consumption could be rapidly overtaken, and the surplus pro- 
duction would then have to be placed on the English or foreign markets, 
where it would enter into competition with tobacco having a well- 
established reputation, and a flavour for which continued use on the 
part of the consumer has created a predilection. Still, that is a question 
tor the future ; there is ample scope for the present in improving the 
quality of the product sufficiently to satisfy the local consumer. An 
impression has prevailed that it is not possible to produce tobacco of 
high quality in New South Wales. This probably arose from experience 
of a product which, as likely as not, was grown in unsuitable soil, and 
was characterised by a lack of care in cultivation. The first consideration 
of the grower seems to have been a heavy yield, the result being a rank, 
strong, “il flavoured tobacco. At the Government experimental tobacco 
farm which was established at Moonbi for a few years, tobacco of 
exceptional quality, highly suitable for cigarettes, was grown, some of 
the leaf realising 1s. per lb. from the manufacturers, and it as well to 
remember that, owing to the unfavourable seasons and other causes, the: 
experiments at the farm were carried on under difficulties. There is no 
doubt that it is possible to grow in the colony a tobacco well suited to 
the English market ; and if a regular supply were available, properly 
fermented and packed, a large trade might be developed. 


SUGAR-CANE. 


The first returns in which mention is made of the cultivation of 
the sugar-cane and the production of sugar in New South Wales 
date only from 1863-4. In that season two acres were recorded as 
having produced 280 fb. of sugar, and it willappear strange that out of 
this quantity 220 Ib. were stated to be the produce of one acre of cane, 
grown in the northern part of the county of Bathurst, while the remain- 
ing 60 tb. were produced on the banks of the Macle: ay River. The 
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district last mentioned may be considered as the principal seat of the 
industry during its earlier stages ; but it proved to be unsuitable to the 
growth of the cane, and the risk of failure from frosts compelled the 
planters to keep more to the north. Ina few years the richest portions 
of the lower valleys of the Clarence, the Richmond, the Tweed, and the 
Brunswick were oceupied by settlers engaged in planting and growing 
the cane. Mills were erected in the chief centres of cane-cultivation, 
and cane-growing and sugar-manufacturing are now the principal 
and best-established industries of the north-eastern portions of the 
colony. . 

Although frosts are not altogether unknown even on the Tweed, the 
soil and climate of the valleys of the northern rivers are in. most respects 
well adapted to the successful cultivation of the sugar-cane, and it is 
confined principally to the valleys of the Richmond, Tweed, and 
Clarence Rivers. Nearly the whole of the area under this crop lies 
within the counties of Rous, Clarence, and Richmond. 

The following table shows the progress of this industry during the 
last twenty-three years. The figures relating to the area yearly placed 
under cane are given for earlier dates, but the number of tons pro- 
duced cannot be ascertained prior to 1877. As sugar-cane is not an 
annual crop, the area under cultivation has been divided, as far as 
practicable, into productive and non-productive, the former representing 
the number of acres upon which cane was cut during the season, and 
the latter the area over which it was unfit for the mill, or allowed to 
stand for another year :— 


<ccunnne $$ — — ee a ae —$ 


| 


Area. Produetion of Cane. 











Year. | 
ended 31st ) Sa aes | ) 
patie Productive. | Nee EU Total. | Total. | eee 
| 
acres. | acres. acres. | tons tons. 
1664: | ......... IP sacaee tens z | eho ees | 
RAGS sce eeeceess 22, eerere Newel Anoeoatee 
PROS teas. c00es ean a ese Ce ee errr lrsevaines carat 
ERG]. Wine seeasce ce | eecaaees ss WG a eee | aaeehanes 
RT. ad Bae re | Pasa eer CA | ee WW hceee ees 
1860: | __........ eee eoeees pass | SE err na ere ocr 
1870 | Sereeesen eres i a (ce ee | ee Se 
1871 1,475 | 2,007 cc a re ene Ee re eae 
1872 1,995 2,399 Cg a Dam, re 
1873 3,470 | 2,001 7. (75 ER eee (ee 
1874 | 3,565 3,105 | Ee ree eee, 
1875 4,087 4,453 8,540 | ey Pere an (ere 
1876 3,654 2,800 | 6,454. | ol. errerry 
1877 3,524. | 3,231 6,755 | 99,430 282 
1878 3,331 3,735 | 7,066 | 99,978 | 30°1 
1879 | 2.949 | 4/489 7,438 104,192 35°3 
1880 3,675 4,102 bp bbs. 126,119 34:5 
1881 4,465 6,506 10,971 121,616 27°2 
| 
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oe Area. | Production of Cane. 
ended 31st |——_—_—_____—_- —_—_—— _ eee 
arent, | Productive. | Non-productive. Total. | Total. i, ae 
acres. acres. acres, tons. tons. 
1882 4,983 7,184 12,167 128,752 | 25°8 
1883 6,362 | 7,176 13,538 | 169,192 | 26°6 
1884 7,983 | 7,401 14,984 | 204,547 | 26°9 
1885 6,997 | 10,520 17,517 | 105,323 | 15°1 
1886 9,583 6,835 16,418 239, 347 25°0 
1887 5,915 9,202 15,117 167,959 | 28°4 
1888 | 8,380 6,907 15,287 273,928 | 32°7 
1889 | 4,997 10,284 15,281 110,218 22°1 
1890 | 7,348 | 11,382 18,730 168,862 23°0 
1891 | 8,344 | 12,102 20,446 277,252 | 33°2 
1892 | 8,623 | 13,639 22,262 185,25 | 21°5 
1893 | 1 1,560 | 15,19] 26,751 264,832 22°9 
1894 | 11,755 | 16,357 28,112 252,606 21°5 
1895 | 14,204 18,705 32,909 264,254 i8’6 
1896 | 4,398 18,529 32,927 207,771 14°4 
1897 | 18,194 | 12,859 31,053 320,276 | 17°6 
1898 | 12,936 | 12,929 25,865 269,068 | 20°8 
1899 | 14,578 | 10,181 24,759 289,206 19°8 





The figures contained in the above table show the gradual progress of 
the sugar-growing industry from the small beginnings of 1864. From 
the starting point of this cultivation there was but one s single break (that 
of 1876) in ‘the yearly increase of land put under cane until 1885. 
During the four succeeding years there was, however, a retrograde 
tendency, and the area cultivated in 1889 was less by 2,236 acres, or 
12°7 per cent., than that cultivated in 1885. The low price of the 
staple and the distur bed state of the markets of the world a few years 
ago, forced the sugar-manufacturers to correspondingly reduce the price 
offered for the cane, and so caused for a time the abandonment of 
this cultivation by the small farmers, who found in the growth of maize 
less variable results for their labour. 

In 1890 there was an increase in the area under cane of 1,213 acres 
over the area similarly cultivated in 1885, the year for which, up to 
that time, the highest acreage had been recorded. From 1890 to 1896 
the area increased from 18,730 acres to 32,927 acres, but in 1897 it fell 
to 31,053 acres, and the 1898 returns show a further drop to 25,865 
acres, which in 1899 had fallen to 24,759 acres. In 1896-7 the record 
production of 320,276 tons of cane was obtained; but the average pro- 
duction per acre was only 17-6 tons—with the exception of that of 


1895-6 and of 1884-5, the lowest yield recorded. The cane disease 


which has been prevalent, principally on the Clarence, accounts for the 
, while in 1895-6 the crop was 
The crop of 1897-8, from a productive area 


low averages during the period 1894-7 
also damaged by frost. 
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of 12,936 acres, was 269,068 tons, or an average of 20°8 tons to the 
acre, which is a slight improvement on the figures of the preceding three 
years. For the year 1898-99 the total production was 289,206 tons off 
14,578 acres, or an average of 19-8 tons per acre. 

Sugar-cane is generally cut in the second year of its growth, the 
fields being replanted after they have given crops for three or four 
seasons at the most ; and, as the planting of cane has been conducted 
at irregular intervals, it has chanced that seasons of large production 
have been followed by small crops in the succeeding year. This accounts 
for the alternately large and small areas of productive cane during 
many years, as shown in the preceding table. Sugar-manufacturers 
invariably purchase the year’s crop of cane standing and cut it at their 
own cost. From plantations in un bearing the average weight of 
the cane cut varies from 25 to 32 tons, while the price a ranges 
from 8s. to 13s. per ton. For the season 1899 the leading buyer 
has fixed the price for the standing two-year old cane at 10s. 6d. 
per ton. The average cost of cutting the cane may be set -down at 
3s. 2d. per ton. 

The oy of Rous is now the principal centre of sugar-cane culti- 
vation, containing 741 holdings, covering 14,957 acres, devoted to the 
production of sugar—an area comprising over three-fifths of the total 
acreage in the colony under cane crops. The yield obtained from 9,000 
acres of productive cane amounted to 176,494 tons, showing an average 
of 19-6 tons peracre. Inthe county of Clarence there were, in 1898-9, 
538 holdings on which cane was grown, the aggregate area being 7,482 
acres. In this, as in the other sugar-growing counties, the majority 
of the farmers cultivate sugar-cane in addition to other crops, and only 
a few estates are entirely devoted to its production. Some planters have 
areas of 25 to 100 acres in extent under cane, but their number is 
Jimited. The yield in the county of Clarence was 80,976 tons, or an 
average of 18-9 tons per acre, cut on an area of 4,286 acres. In the 
county of Richmond the holdings under sugar-cane numbered 15 4, and 
aggregated 2,275 acres, of which 1,275 acres were cut, giving a total 
yield of 31,234 tons of cane, or an average of 24:5 tons to the acre. 
The total number of holdings on which sugar-cane was cultivated was 
1,439. 

The total consumption of sugar in New South Wales during the year 
1898 amounted to 68,909 tons, of which 38,908 tons were the product 
of the local plantations. The quantity treated by the refineries of the 
colony, including imports, during the twelve months was 47,240 tons. 
On the estates belonging to the Colonial Sugar Refining Company the 
conduct of the business has been entrusted to practical men, and no 
expense has been spared to obtain the most approved and complete 
plant for the manufacture of sugar. The company’s works on the 
Richmond River are among the most complete in the world, and the 
sugar manufactured is equal to the best Mauritius and West Indian 
samples. 
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Minor Root Crops. 


Among the minor root crops may be mentioned turnips, mangold- 
wurzel, onions, arrowroot, chicory, and beetroot. In addition to these, 
according to the agricultural returns collected during the season 1898-9, 
there were gathered £25,928 worth of miscellaneous crops, cultivated 
on 2,400 acres; and among these were some small areas, almost 
insignificant in their independent acreage, upon which is grown almost 
every agricultural product mentioned in this chapter. 

The most important of the minor root crops is that of turnips, which 
show a total production of 2,456 tons from 519 acres. Mangold-wurzel 
gave, from 68 acres, 292 tons. Onions, properly speaking a bulb crop, 
were grown on 331 acres, and the yield was 1,019 tons. Like many 
other products grown on small areas, onions receive little attention, being 
apparently regarded more as a “chance” crop, whereas more time and 
care given to one or two acres of onions would yield a return equal to 
that of 20 or 30 acres of the usual farm crops. Though the general 
average yield of onions does not reach 3 tons per acre, good farmers 
have obtained a yield of 10 or 12 tons, which in the early market have 
realised as much as £15 per ton. The net importations of onions in 
1898 amounted to 70,570 cwt., valued at £25,674; while the local 
production was only 20,380 cwt., of the value of £6,624. The necessity 
for importation is certainly not due to the unsuitability of the soil for 
the cultivation of this vegetable. 


In 1898-9 there were 15 acres under arrowroot, viz., 14 acres in the 
county of Rous and 1 in Buller. The average yield i is of the value of 
about £11 per acre. Excellent results in the cultivation of arrowroot 
have been obtained at the Wollongbar Experimental Farm, near Lismore. 
A. mill for the treatment. of arrowroot has been erected on the Rich- 
mond River, and as a result of the cheaper means of preparing the 
product it is anticipated that the extent and value of the crops will be 
increased. During 1898 the net import of arrowroot was 220,747 lb., 
valued at £3,035. 


For many years the Sydney market was supplied with chicory grown 
in the Blayney district, but its cultivation was afterwards abandoned: 
Good chicory roots are worth, on an average, £5 per ton, delivered 
in Sydney. The yield per acre ranges from 8 tons in a favourable 
season to | ton in a very dry season. With irrigation, 6 to 8 tons 
per acre can be relied on. The amount of roots. annually consumed 
in New South Wales is about 1,000 tons, equal to 160 tons of pre- 
pared chicory. In addition to the value of the root for chicory, 
it is an excellent forage crop for dairy cattle. The net imports of 
chicory during 1898 amounted to 330,783 lb., representing a value of 


£1,557. 
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The sugar-beet, the cultivation of which in France and Germany has 
reached enormous proportions and has become a staple industry, has 
attracted some attention during late years both in New South Wales 
and in Victoria. In Victoria the Department of Agriculture made 
some careful analyses of different varieties of locally-grown beets, with 
the most satisfactory results. A good beet should show not less than 
12-5 per cent. of sugar, but those tested by the Department yielded 
14-16, 14°87, 15-25, and 15°61 per cent. respectively. So satisfactory, 
indeed, did the prospects: of establishing the industry in the colony 
appear that the Government passed an Act under which the Treasurer 
was empowered to advance money on easy terms for the purpose of 
establishing mills for the production of sugar from beets; and one 
factory is now in operation. 

The results of the tests of roots made in Victoria were, however, 
greatly exceeded by those furnished by analyses of beets grown in the 
Tenterfield district of New South Wales. The chemist of the Colonial 
Sugar Refining Company, at the request of a local beet-grower, made a 
series of tests, the yield per root from those analysed being respectively 
15°66, 16°08, 17°89, 19°51, 19°90, 20-13, 20°33, 20-56, 22°11, 22°22, and 
24-75 per cent. Experts pronounced such yields to be unparalleled in 
the history of the cultivation of the beet; and there was, in consequence, 
a movement in favour of testing this branch of agriculture in those 
districts unsuited to the growth of the cane, special attention being 
directed to the matter in the Tenterfield district, where the project took 
practical shape. Experiments have been conducted on an important 
scale, and with such satisfactory results that efforts are now being made 
to establish a factory in the New England district in connection with 
the industry. In addition to its value as a sugar product, the sugar- 
beet is an excellent fodder for dairy cattle, and in the colder parts 
of the colony would be a profitable crop for this purpose. The 
cost of production in New South Wales is estimated at about £7 12s. 
per acre, the return being worth approximately £12 16s. Should 
the cultivation of the beet for sugar production fulfil but half the 
expectations of its promoters, there is little doubt that it will greatly 
modify agriculture in the colony, and add another profitable staple 
to the country’s resources. 


LENTIL CROPS. 


There were, during the season 1898-9, under crop to peas and beans, 
252 acres, which gave a total yield of 5,314 bushels. - The coastal 
division of the colony contained 204 acres devoted to this crop, and 
the yield was recorded as 4,592 bushels. The northern coast district 
yielded 371 bushels from 12 acres; the Lower Hunter, 1895 bushels 
from 67 acres; the metropolitan county of Cumberland, 365 bushels 
from 15 acres ; and the southern coast district, 1,961 bushels from 110 
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acres. The area under this crop on the ‘table-land was 38 acres, 
and the yield 585 bushels ; to which the northern district contributed 
195 bushels from 12 acres; the central, 278 bushels from 10 acres ; 
and the southern, 112 bushels from 16 acres. The western slope had 
under this crop only 10 acres, yielding 137 bushels; while on the 
western plains the crop was not cultivated. 

The peas and beans herein described were grown mainly as hard 
fodder for horses, and must not be confounded with the peas and beans 
cultivated in the kitchen and market gardens for table use as vege- 
tables. Peas are gathered when perfectly dry, and constitute in that 
state excellent fattening food for pigs being prepared for the knife. 

In addition to the green peas grown in market-gardens, which are 
included in market-garden produce, 424 acres were cropped on farms, 
giving a total yield of 15,948 bushels. 


GourpD CRops. 


The area devoted to pumpkins and melons during the season 1898-9 
was 0,217 acres, and the yield 17,944 tons. The principal places of 
cultivation are the maize districts and the metropolitan county. In the 
coastal district the area was 2,987 acres, and the production 10,957 
tons, of which the Lower Hunter gave 3.860 tons from an area of 1,2 32 
acres; the northern counties, 1,401 tons from 514 acres; and the 
county of Cumberland, 4,066 tons from 891 acres. The area under 
gourd crops on the table-land was 1,911 acres, from which 6,389 tons 
were produced ; and on the western slope there were 280 acres which 
yielded 485 tons. On the western plains there was a small area of 
39 acres under this form of cultivation, with a yield of 113 tons. 

Pumpkins and melons are grown principally for table use as vege- 
tables, and as a jam staple ; but they are also used extensively as fodder 
for cattle and pigs. The number of acres under gourd-vines mentioned 
above is somewhat below the truth, as there was no doubt a large area 
of production which was never returned, the custom being to plant 
pumpkin and melon seeds in orchards and vineyards between the rows 
of fruit-trees and vines. 


MARKET-GARDENS. 


In 1898-9 there were in the colony 1,943 hoidings, comprising 7,026 
acres, cultivated as market-gardens, the average size of each garden 
being 3? acres. The value of the production for the year was set 
down at “£17 (5,321, and the number of persons employed in this branch 
of cultivation was probably about 7,000, the greater number being 
Chinese ; indeed, the market- garden in Australia is seldom termed 
such, the generic appellation being “Chinese” garden. At the Census 


MARKET GARDENS. Wis 
taken in 1891 there were returned as following the calling of market- 
gardeners, 5,101 persons, of which number 3,841, or 75°3 per cent., 
were Chinese ; of 3,131 domestic and other gardeners, 405, or 12:9 per 
cent. ; of 542 veget ee ZI awkers, 403, or 74:4 per cent. ; and of 309 
greengrocers 144, or 46°6 per cent., were of the same race. This is 
ev fianes sired: aes if such were needed, as to the monopoly 
by the Chinese of the occupation of market-gardening and vegetable- 
supplying in New South Wales. 

The subjoined statement exhibits the number, area, and value of pro- 
duction of market-gardens in each division of the colony :— 



































eteee Market- oe Value of 
Division. gardens. | Aree. | Production. 
eee 7 | 
Coastal Division— No. acres. | £ 

INOrbW Coaster ae eee 195 | 445 (AU) V- 
ower Hunters occ ee 357 | 868 | 15,585 
County of Cumberland.................. | 707 1 = 3,115 98,064 
SOULD COOSLciroee ce eee 112 | 39] 7,953 
OLR Le eee 1,371 | 4.819 | 128,614 

Table-land Division— 
Northern Table-land..................... 73 | 240 | 3,344 
Central Table-land....................06- 156 | S06 | 15,844 
Southern Table-land ..................... 106 374 6,061 

| am an aI SASS (ca 

MOU biseners ssc ratere nie asec 335 1,420 | 25,249 

Western Slopes and Riverina Division— | | 
North-Western Slope ............... 26 | 133 3,598 
Central-Western Slope ..............04. | 36 | 145 4,267 
South-Western Slope .................. | 76 | 235 3,912 
RIVET Rete ecco | 30 ° 100 3,412 
POCA eee 168 613 | 15,189 

| eeanieaiacaiiet art hence | ean sateaty aie 

The Western Plains .................. Mona ieee | 69 | 174 6,269 
Grand Total .. ..........ccceseceeeee 1,943 | 7,026 l 75, 321 


One branch of gardening, namely tomato-culture, has not yet received 
that attention which its desiree warrants. The possibilities of a 
large local trade, together with an export trade of very considerable 
magnitude, have not yet been Sale grasped. There is an active 
and continually increasing demand for sauces, jams, and preserves 
of tomato, and the foreign supply is by no means so good or so 
cheap as to render competition difficult. In the future, perhaps, areas 
of many acres in extent will be planted with tomato-vines, as they now 
are with grape-vines, and numbers of people will be employed in the 
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manufacture of tomato sauce, and in canning the fruit. Both climate 
and soil are favourable, and tomatoes grown in New South Wales 
compare to advantage with those produced in their native habitat. As 
its cultivation entails only light labour, and it is particularly remunera- 
tive, the vegetable could be grown by persons unaccustomed to heavier 
labour on farms, and it is somewhat surprising that its cultivation 
should be left so exclusively to the Chinese. 


VINES AND WINE PRODUCTION. 


In almost every part of the colony, with the exception of the sub- 
tropical portion and the higher parts of the mountain ranges, grape- 
vines thrive well, and bear large crops of succulent fruit, equal in size, 
appearance, and flavour to the most renowned products of France, the 
thinelands of Germany, and Spain. Nevertheless, the vine-growing 
and wine-manufacturing industries are still in their infancy, though 
with a growing local demand, and the opening up of a market in 
England, where the wines of New South Wales, it common with those 
of the other Australian colonies, have obtained some appreciation, the 
future of grape culture in this country appears to be fairly assured. 
At present, however, the production of the whole of Australia is 
comparatively insignificant, as will appear from the following table, 
showing the vintage of the world for 1898 :— 








| Production in | Production in 








Country. miliion gallons. | Country. ‘million gallons. 
ere Sane ms 4 
| | 
We ses ee es | 716 IE > SOUR’ 2 2e vee hasan tees 57 
MUI cas cnn acanuccaweassakce ss | 693 a, eee 18 
Spaim: ......... Pree Serer 545 ! United States. ............ 29 
WM oS 2s paneaceees case sees 115 ere errr 10 
MURMPIIEIR S25 ooo coi cuciee ase ese 86 | Australia .................. 4 
PMR 5565;, 0.0 ocs osmmotente cote | 42 | Azores, Canaries, and 
i} nt é 
IN 6 oic bean sn sacl sansen san | 20 i Madeira noes tSaees eae a a 
OIA desc cctetisnsuc¥ssncw ae] 46 | PUMIS 0... eects ees 3 
SAMI Sin cn s ski aamenine Seeneiee eee 69 Uruguay......seeeceeesseeen, | 4 
= : 
CON enc scndonss coscge: | 40 | Cape Colony: ............... 4 
Turkey and Cyprus a) eel & 35 1] Mexico eer eee een eee See ewer 2 
MEE «cs: celapratene tore ay 55 || Persia... eee eee reeees | ! 
z x a } >.12.-2 | 
Argentine Republic ......... 35 | Bolivia ........... tececceees | 1 
AWN a ses cceatscpatiinin crane 33 | 
SevitmerlanGs <...<scc<osesesas-s 24 Total...... ........... 2.716 
GRYOROE:: «5'.<.0 04sczanqenbnsosmanens 24 
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The vine was planted in the early days of colonisation in New South 
Wales, but it was not until the year 1828 that vme-growing and 
wine-making may be said to have been fairly established. In that year 
Mr. Busby returned from Europe with a large collection of cuttings from 
the most celebrated vineyards of France, Spain, the Valley of the Rhine, 
and other parts of the Continent of Europe ; and planted on his estate 
at Kirkton, in the Hunter River district, a vineyard, which has been 
the nursery of the principal vineyards of the colony. Some years 
afterwards the vine was planted in the Murray River Valley and in 
other districts, and was found to flourish so luxuriantly that the 
manufacture of wine received considerable attention. For a time, how- 
ever, the prospects of this industry seemed very discouraging, and the 
production was considerably diminished, owing partly to the want of a 
market, and partly to the fact that the wine-makers, many of whom 
were not vignerons by training, possessed only a limited knowledge of 
the manufacture of wine, and produced at first an article of inferior and 
unsaleable quality. In the principal vineyards in the Valleys of the 
Murray and Hunter Rivers, however, neither pains nor money has been 
spared to introduce skilled labour, and to put up presses, vats, and other 
manufacturing appliances of the most approved kinds. 

The results of such intelligent treatment became apparent when prizes 
were awarded to the wines of New South Wales at the Paris Exhibition 
of 1878, followed by an unbroken series of successes at the Exhibitions 
of Philadelphia, Sydney, Melbourne, and Amsterdam; and still more 
recently at the Indian and Colonial Exhibition in London. But nowhere 
was the general excellence of the wines of the colony more fully 
recognised than at the Bordeaux Exhibition of 1882. There, in the 
principal centre of the wine trade of the world, some of the wines of 
New South Wales were classed, by the most competent judges, in the 
category of Grands Vins, and their value fully appreciated and 
established. Again, at the World’s Fair, held in 1893, at Chicago, 
an international jury of experts pronounced the wines of New South 
Wales to be equal to many of the finest viticultural productions of the 
noted wine-growing countries of Southern Europe. The opinion was 
expressed, however, that the practice of labelling Australian wines with 
European names was to be deprecated, as they possessed many excellent 
and distinctive characteristics sufficiently peculiar to justify the adop- 
tion of a new and descriptive system of classification. 

Notwithstanding the winning of exhibition medals and expert 
approval, the export of the wines of the colony has not yet reached 
an important figure. Among other causes which retard the acceptance 
of Australian wines by English markets, may be mentioned the practice 
of shipping the product at too early an age, and the impossibility 
of obtaining from the shippers details respecting the vintage of any 
particular wine. It is, moreover, alleged that when certain shipments 
of wine arrived in England they were often so badly looked after 
as to be actually unsound before being shown to the wine merchant. 
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Foreign experts find fault also with the method of casking, and recom- 
mend the preliminary treatment of wine in Australia, as it is treated 
in Bordeaux, with cool cellarage, fining, racking, and blending, for 
two years and a half to three years prior to its leaving the country. No 
doubt much of the success of New South Wales as a wine-exporting 
country will depend on the adoption of more advanced methods, the 
more general employment of European experts in wine-making, and 
the enterprise of the vignerons in properly advertising their productions 
and bringing them sufficiently before the notice of the British public. 

The total imports of all Australian wines into the United Kingdom 
as recorded by the Board of Trade returns for ten years, were as fol- 
Jow :— 


Year. Gallons. Year. Gallons. 
ROG co raeestecreacseccare see: 307,000 | ss! PREY seavereree event 399,000 
1 tt renee epmeny Riv esetrmctt 314,000 | APU CA San restcvererortc xs ...613,000 
1A LS eee reer rer rre 382,000 | TOO hee ee rea erai es sien 610,560 
MMe core sc seceeceearesenee: 461,000 | 1, Sy BEDE ERE Ce Acre 713,869 
1 eee 555,000° |.» T89@2532.600:. eee. 717,587 


The possibilities of the wine trade, correlative with an improvement in 
manufacture, may be appreciated from the following figures, which 
exhibit in some detail the imports of wine into the United Kingdom 
during the year 1898. The quantities represent both wine in cask and 
in bottle :— 

















Country. Gallons. Country. Gallons. 

Er = | 
PEAMOR 355 cceeedy on angrier | 6,388,491 || United States ............ | 244,639 
PIR <0 odo ccctece <.vaan Pe ee: oy es” ee 66,226 
WOstungal ie, cco yss sean | 4,471,507 || British South Africa ...| 6,378 
Australasia ............... | 717,587 || Other countries ......... | 181,734 
Holland ..0.....0.cccccesee. | 754,875 | Barco a? 
Germany ..... Goeveoy were | 462,438 SOU  caicskceree: ...| 18,189,652 
TOR See reece tna a he | 434,420 | | 


Vignerons have been much exercised recently with the problem of 
the pasteurization of wines for export. By this process the wines are sub- 
mitted to a temperature of from 140° to 150° Fahrenheit, thereby fixing 
the characteristics of the product, annihilating the destructive germs that 
lead to its deterioration, and making it impossible for them to reinvade 
it; but hitherto the experiments in this direction have been only 
tentative. 

Tt will be seen from the preceding table that the export of the wines 
of New South Wales, about which so much has been written, does not 
seem to give very encouraging results; in fact, the trade is a very 
small one, and has decreased from 54,143 gallons sent away from the 
colony in 1891 to 23,042 gallonsin 1898. The quantity sent last year to 
the United Kingdom direct amounted to only 3,992 gallons, or 13,949 
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gallons less than that exported in 1893, when the export amounted to 
17,941 gallons. ° During some years a considerable quantity of wine is 
sent away in wood from the Albury and Riverine districts to the neigh- 
bouring colony of Victoria, presumably for shipment at Melbourne. 
In 1891, when the export of the wine produced in New South Wales 
amounted to 54,143 gallons, the trans-Murray consignments totalled 
38,548 gallons of the quantity exported. This intercolonial export 
afterwards dwindled to insignificant proportions, but is again becoming 
noticeable, while the direct shipments to Europe from the other parts of 
the colony are declining. 

In the following table will be found particulars of the export trade 
in wine locally produced, for the five years extending from 1894 to 


TS9Se2— 
































Country. | 1894. | 1895 | 1896. 1897. 1898. 
| | 
| | | 
gallons. | gallons, | gallons. | gallons. | gallons. 
United Kingdom .............. cscs | 12,038 | 6,249 | 6,394; 3,253 | 3,992 
WA CLOr Ian tacme sts eon ir eeeemenes a | 7,162] 4,156 | 5,636 | 7,846 | 3,745 
New Zealand........ re ene 2,082 | 3,500} 1,934) 2,364 | 4,469 
India and Ceylon........cc.ccccecceees | 2,292 | 2,339 442 | 1,150 858 
Queensland. wee eee eee | 2,487 | 2,239 1,881 | 2,536 4,535 
South Sea Islands..........0.0..cccee. | 1,704) 2,019] 3,496 | 3,243 | 2,998 
British New Guinea, Singapore,| | | 
Java, the Philippine Islands, the! | | 
Straits Settlements, and Siam.... 404 | 619 | 595 — 649 921 
Tasmania, South Australia, West-; | | 
ern Australia, and Norfolk mane 254 201 | 2,020 | 1,955 1,299 
New Caledoniaws sc. tee ee | 379 88 | 2 | 6 16 
Japan, China, and Hong Kong...... | 867 | SO 26 | 636 207 
France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, | | | | 
BDGUNOEWAY =. eeree ee | 94. | 67 1,743 | 282 | 8 
Canada and the United States....... | GP BY I Westnce 8 | ee eee 
Kgypt, South Africa, and _ the! | | | 
Mauritiaas. cee eo ce een | eee WSeoaryoane Gere | 744) 
Totaled ee | 30,386 | 21,557 | 24,177 | 23,936 | 23,042 





During the year ended the 31st March, 1863, the wine produced in 
New South Wales measured 144,888 gallons; in 1866, the production 
reached 168,123 gallons; in 1876 it had increased to 831,749 gallons ; 
in 1886 the production was only 555,470 gallons; in 1896 it reached 
885,673 gallons ; in 1897 it was 794,256 gallons; in 1898 it increased 
to 864,514 gations ; while the yield for 1899 was 845,232 gallons. The 
highest production was obtained in 1893, the quantity totalling 931,542 
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gallons—86,310 gallons more than in 1899, although the area under 
vines for wine-making in the latter year was greatér by 427 acres. 
Vignerons consider 250 gallons per acre a good yield, but the average 
yield for New South Wales reached this figure only in one year since 
the establishment of the industry, viz., in 1876, when the average yield 
per acre was recorded as 263 gallons. The following statement shows 
the progress of the industry since 1863 :— 


rm —_—__—- - =~ 























| Area Production. | Area Production. 
Year | Total | under | 7 ; ; Year Total under |__- 
ended | area_ |vinesfor || ended | area {vines for| 
3lst | under | wine- | \Average|| 31st under | wine- \Average 
March. | vines. | making| Total. | per || March. | vines. | making| Total. | per 
| only. | acre. | only. | acre. 
j 








| acres. | acres. | gallons. | calls | acres. | acres. | gallons. | galls, 
1863 | 1,460 795 | 144,888 | 182 1883 | 4,448 | 2,629 | 543,596 | 207 


1864 | 1,641 880 | 136,976 | 156 1884 | 4,378 | 2,560 | 589,604 | 230 





1865 | 1,849 | 945 | 161,299 | 171 || 1885 | 4,584 | 2,405 | 442,612 | 184 
1866 | 2,126 | 1,243 | 168,123 | 135 || 1886 | 5,247 | 2,876 | 555,470 | 193 


1867 | 2,281 | 1,358 | 242,183 | 178 || 1887 | 5,840 | 3,131 | 601,897 | 192 
1868 | 2,532 | 1,483 | 285,283 | 192 || 1888 | 6,745 | 3,292 | 666,382 | 202 











1869 | 3,117 | 1,917 | 412,587 | 215 || 1889 | 7,072 | 3,596 | 805,813 | 225 
1870 | 3,907 | 2,039 | 460,321 | 226 || 1890 | 7,867 | 3,603 | 688,685 | 191 
1871 | 4,504 | 2,371 | 342,674 | 145 || 1891 | 8,044 | 3,896 | 842,181 | 216 
1872 | 4,152 | 2,466 | 413,321 | 168 || 1892 | 8,281 | 3,846 | 913,107 | 237 


1873 | 4,090 | 2,568 | 451,450 | 176 || 1893 | 8,264 | 4,146 | 931,542 | 225 
1874 | 4,547 | 3,183 | 578,985 | 182 || 1894 | 7 | 4,130 | 748,929 | 18% 
1875 | 4,308 | 3,077 | 684,258 | 222 || 1895 | 7,577 | 4,475 | 731,683 | 164 
1876 | 4,459 | 3,163 | 831,749 | 263 || 1896 | 7,519 | 4,390 | 885,673 | 202 
1877 | 4,457 | 3,217 | 799,709 | 249 || 1897 | 8,061 | 4,608 | 794,256 | 172 
1878 | 4,183 | 3,027 | 708,431 | 234 || 1898 | 8,083 | 4,490 | 864,514 | 
1879 | 4,237 | 3,024 | 684,733 | 226 || 1899 | 8,078 | 4,573 | 845,232 | 185 
1880 | 4,266 | 3,091 | 733,576 | 237 
1881 | 4,800 2,907 | 602,007 | 201 


1882 | 4,027 | 2,597 | 513,688 | 198 || | 
| | | j 
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Mean for 37 years. ...| 201 








The above figures show that the wine industry has very considerably 
increased during the period under review, the total area planted being 
now nearly six times what it was in the year 1863, when it stood at 
1,460 acres, from 795 acres of which grapes were gathered for wine- 
making, the total production being 144,888 gallons. The years 1876, 
1877, 1878, 1880, 1884, and 1892 show the best average yields. The 
total number of vineyards in 1899 was 1,914. The average area of each 
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vineyard was 4:2 acres; and the area planted with vines still in an 
unproductive state was 904 acres. 

In connection with the wine-making industry, there was, during the 
season 1398-9, a manufacture of 3,886 gallons of brandy, which was 
not, however, distilled for consumption as such, but for the purpose of 
fortifying wines. 

The wine industry is unquestionably hampered in its development 
by many things, including phylloxera vastatrix, oidium, anthracnose 
caterpillars, and other pests. Phylloxera has caused some damage in 
the vineyards of the neighbouring colony of Victoria, seriously 
threatening the stability of the industry, and necessitating stringent 
legislative measures. It has appeared also in some vineyards in the 
Camden, Seven Hills, and Parramatta districts, but so far without 
causing any great ravages, although some alarm exists among wine- 
growers touching its development in the future. The knowledge that 
this pest has obtained a foothold in the colony, however slight it may 
be, has certainly stopped investment in vineyard properties, and has 
greatly damped the enthusiasm of those interested in the wine trade. 
At present the afflicted areas are confined to isolated patches, but this 
is quite enough to cause the gravest apprehension. .A commission was 
appointed a few years ago to report on the appearance of the disease, 
and the best means of preventing its spreading throughout the vineyards 
of the colony. The prohibition of the importation of vine-cuttings from 
abroad has been in force for some time, and the destruction of infested 
vineyards has been carried out under the direction of the Vine Diseases 
Board ; but vigneruns recommend direct legislative action under a more 
stringent Act than that at present in operation. 

in order to advance the interests of the wine-growing industry in 
New South Wales, experts advise the restriction of the choice of vines 
to a few well-tried and sound varieties, careful fermentation, the preser- 
vation as far as possible of constant types, attractive bottling, and a 
moderate price-list which should not make a good product prohibitive. 
A comprehensive Wine and Fruit Pest Act, and a strictly enforced 
Food Adulteration Act, are also deemed necessary ; and, for the pur- 
pose of perfecting the knowledge of vignerons in the manufacture of 
wine, it is suggested that a College of Viticulture, on a basis similar to 
that of the Agricultural College, should be established for the purpose. 
of imparting to intending wine-growers a capable training. Meanwhile, 
the desire of the Government to extend the application of ‘the most 
scientific methods in connection with wine-making and the general cul- 
tivation of the vine, and to successfully combat the phylloxera disease, 
has led to the appointment of an expert from one of the European 
Viticultural Colleges. Under his direction inspectors have been 
constantly engaged vigorously dealing with infected vineyards, and it is 
believed that the steps taken will restrict the disease in its ravages. 
As a further protection, a large quantity of phylloxera-resistant cuttings 
have been obtained from France for use as stocks in planting vineyards. 


JD 
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TABLE-GRAPES AND RAISIN-FRUITS. 


The culture of grapes is not restricted to the production of fruit for 
the purposes of wine manufacture only, for a considerable area is devoted 
to the cultivation of table-grapes, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Sydney, and in Ryde, Parramatta, and other districts of Central 
Cumberland. The extent of country devoted to this branch of the 
industry in 1892-3 comprised 2,211 acres, with a production of 5,916 
tons of grapes, giving an average of 2°7 tons of fruit per acre. In 
1898-9 the area yielding table-grapes had increased to 2,601 acres, but 
the average yield was only 1:6 tons per acre, giving a total production 
of 4,264 tons of fruit. 

So far no effort has been made in New South Wales to prepare raisin- 
fruits for foreign consumption, although there is an undoubted possibility 
of a large export trade in this direction. In Victoria and South 
Australia, settlements have been founded at Mildura and Renmark for 
the purpose of cultivating, drying, and preserving fruit on a large scale, 
both for a local and an export trade, similar to the industry as it is 
conducted in California, where the lands are artificially irrigated, and 
the efforts of nature are seconded by the discoveries of modern science. 
The results of experiments made in drying grapes and currants of 
Australian culture have met with success in the London markets, and 
experts have declared the product to be of the highest quality. New 
South Wales is, perhaps, even more favourably situated for the prosecu- 
tion of this industry than either of the sister colonies, and with the 
extension of settlement, and the falling out of cultivation of such 
products as are more. cheaply grown in other parts of the world where 
the climate is more suited to them, the building up of a large export 
trade in raisins, muscatels, dried currants, figs, and other staples 
peculiar to the isles of the Levant and the Grecian peninsula, may 
confidently be expected. 


‘Cirrus FRUITS. 


The cultivation of the orange and the lemon has become one of the 
principal industries of the districts surrounding the metropolis. The 
first orange groves were planted near the town of Parramatta, and soon 
spread to the neighbouring districts of Ryde, Pennant Hills, Lane Cove, 
the whole of Central Cumberland, the valleys of the Hawkesbury and 
Nepean Rivers, and the slopes of the Kurrajong Mountains. 

Statistics relating to this branch of fruit culture are available only 
from the year 1879. At that date the area under oranges and lemons 
was recorded as 4,287 acres ; this had increased in 1899 to 14,389 acres, 
including a productive area of 10,487 acres, with a yield amounting to 
7,839,000 dozens of oranges, In 1894, from a productive area of 8,661 
acres, nearly 103 million dozens of oranges were obtained ; but the last few 
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seasons have been unfavourable to the orchardists. It is estimated 
that over 3,000 dozens of fruit to the acre can be obtained in an average 
season from fair sized trees in full bearing, and it is therefore probable 
that the figures returned by the growers include the production of a 
considerable number of young trees. The number of orangeries culti- 
vated during the year 1898-9 was 1,870, and of these the average area 
was over 7‘7 acres. The state of the industry in each year since 1879 
is shown in the subjoined statement :— 


Year ending Area of Orangeries. { Year ending Area of Orangeries. 

olst March. Acres. 3lst March. Acres, 
LOO ice coeeirersces pecan ee 4,287 ROU eve, eeneecaysacee rn eees 9,504 
S80 gee ee 5,106 TSO ee eee 11,288 
BOS ive rcgee terete. 9,939 tS) ee ae aoe Pe 11,3870 
LSS 2irrre cc eee eee tee 6,301 | ROU et cere nines 11,158 
1885) tena. Ee 6.716: | 1894... .ccscecccceeeees-.- 11,967 
LOSE rear oar senna ees 7,268 LSBs sae 12,204 
ROOD Trey cee earn oe eee 6,911 ROG eo a een 11,956 
ROBG he asveyes een 7,190 NDT rn eres eee: 12,490 
MOST ete eee Sure tence: 7,920 ee BAERS er OC mar 13,942 
Sy he ee 8.875 1800 ee. 14,389 
Th! Bene eer eee 10,851 


The production of oranges has already attained such proportions that 
the growers are obliged to seek markets abroad for the disposal cf their 
produce, as the demand, both in New South Wales and jn the adjacent 
colonies, is in some seasons exceeded by the supply. Efforts have of 
late been made to open up a market in England, as the fruit can be 
delivered in London at a time when the supply of oranges from Spain 
and other countries of the northern hemisphere has ceased. An experi- 
mental shipment of New South Wales oranges was made by the Board 
of Exports in the course of 1896, the result being generally regarded as 
very satisfactory. The fruit was landed in London in the month of 
September, when the market was rather bare, the season for Denia and 
Valencia oranges—which form the chief supply of the metropolis— 
beginning about the middle of October and lasting till the end of June. 
The packing was generally good—the appearance of the fruit which was 
well and firmly packed in white paper was declared to be satisfactory ; 
but the agents in whose hands the shipment was placed for disposal 
recommended the use of tissue paper only for packing, and the 
avoidance of soft shavings, sand, and pumice dust. Of the 1,740 cases, 
15 were taken in the hold of the mail steamer “Ophir,” and these 
opened unsatisfactorily. The remaining 1,725 cases were carried in the 
cold-storage chambers of the vessel, and the freight was consequently 
very high, averaging for the whole shipment 3s. 11d. per case. Despite 
this heavy charge, however, a net profit of £143 10s. 7d. was cleared 
on the transaction, equal to a return of 14:7 per cent. The fruit cost 
£487 10s. 6d.; freight amounted to £343 13s. 4d., and other charges to 
£168 12s. ld. ; making a total sum of £999 15s. 11d., which was reduced 
to £968 4s. 7d. by returns from the sale of culls, etc. The oranges 
realised £1,195 15s. 6d., from which amount a sum of £84 Os. 4d. was 
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deducted for commission and charges in London, leaving the proceeds 
at £1,111 15s. 2d., or, as already stated, £143 10s. 7d. in excess of the 
total cost. 

Encouraged by the success of this shipment by the Board of 
Exports, business on a much larger scale was attempted by merchants 
during 1897, about 36,000 cases being shipped by various steamers 
during the season ; but from some cause, as yet imperfectly ascertained, 
no Jess than four out of six cargoes were found to have suffered 
damage to such an extent that serious losses were incurred. From 
the report of the expert who superintended the unpacking, and 
who speaks in strong terms of the conditions under which the fruit 
was carried, the inference is that proper care was not taken with the 
cargoes, and that heating and decay ensued as the result of subjec- 
tion to wrong temperature. The condition of the fruit aiso pointed 
to careless handling on the part of senders,on whom it may be 
impressed that it is quite useless to send to London any other than 
first-class fruit, properly cut, cured, and handled, and carried at a 
temperature low enough to prevent premature ripening and consequent 
rapid decay. During the year 1898 about 30,000 cases were exported, 
but the results were unsatisfactory. The fact has been established, 
however, that under proper conditions New South Wales growers can 
land fruit in England in good order, but until the fruit is more 
judiciously selected and better packed, and it is found practicable to 
carry it in perfectly dry and cool chambers, it is to be feared that the 
exportation will be abandoned. 

The export of oranges; in view of the possibilities of », large trade 
with England, may be said to be in its infancy. Generally speaking, 
the trade with the other colonies has not met with very great success, 
owing to imperfect sweating and bad packing. Experts declare that in 
curing citrus fruits for export, the shrinkage is not more than from 15 to 
25 per cent., and that to pluck crops in June and July and so treat them 
not only relieves the tree of a burden of fruit during the period when 
another yield is preparing, but obviates the glutting of the local market 
with the ripened product. If the fruit is suffered to hang until December, 
the strain on the tree is excessive, and its vitality is seriously impaired. 
It is, moreover, stated that the neglect on the part of growers of citrus 
fruits in New South Wales to pull and prepare the early product: has 
resulted in the lemons grown in this colony being driven out of the 
markets of Victoria and New Zealand by cured Sicilian and Mildura 
varieties. In 1897 the sph export of oranges was estimated at 6,500,000 
dozens; in 1898 at 7,475,000 dozens; and in 189§ at 5,200,000 
dozens. The stringent aban enforced by all the colonies with the 
object of preventing the introduction of fruit pests have militated 
against the intercolonial trade, but the permission now given to land 
oranges which have been treated with the fumes of hydrocyanic acid 
has again opened the ports, and with the eradication of the insect and 
fungoid pests an era of prosperity may be opened up to fruit-growers. 
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Efforts are now being made to establish co-operative cordial factories, 
with the object of making orange wines and liqueurs from the windfalls 
and wasty fruits; and if measures be taken to handle the fruit for 
market on co-operative lines also, and to have the curing, grading, and 
packing done under expert supervision, the future of the trade will be 
assured, especially if the worn-out trees be gradually replaced with 
better stocks, and due consideration given to systematic methods of 
cultivation and fertilising. It is hoped also that in time there may be 
established, in connection with the orangeries of New South Wales, 
manutactories for the preparation of candied citron, orange, and lemon 
peels, as well as of oils and essences of citrus fruits. The crystallisa- 
tion of mandarins may likewise be an industry of profitable future 
prosecution; and with the introduction and acclimatisation of the 
Seville orange there should be no reason why Sydney should not rival 
Dundee in the production of marmalade. Unfortunately, the proverbial 
antagonism of the Briton to the culture of any fruit, cereal, or fabric- 
plant unknown to the climatic zone of his native land, has hitherto 
injuriously operated against the introduction of many vegetable staples 
which experiment and experience have amply demonstrated would 
flourish luxuriantly in Australia, to the advantage both of the individual 
and of the community. 


ORCHARDS AND Fruit GARDENS. 


For some years past there has been but little increase in the acreage 
under orchards and fruit-gardens. In 1889-90, the year when orchards 
and land under cultivation to dessert and other fruits, exclusive of 
orangeries and vineyards, were first distinguished from gardens devoted 
to the cultivation of vegetables and general market-garden produce, 
the total area so tilled amounted to 18,867 acres, and of this area 7,167 
acres were situated in the metropolitan county of Cumberland. In 
the agricultural year ended 3lst March, 1869, the area similarly 
cultivated amounted to 31,738 acres, showing an increase during the 
eight years of 12,871 acres. The area under orchards and fruit-gardens 
in the county of Cumberland, including both productive and unpro- 
ductive holdings, is now 14,235 acres, or an inerease of 7,068 acres on 
the figures of 1890. Notwithstanding this advance, the fruit-produc- 
tion of New South Wales is still far behind the demands of local con- 
sumption. The colony, therefore, is obliged to import large quantities, 
the greater part of which could be successfully grown within its own 
boundaries. Leaving out of the question the considerable importations 
of tropical fruits from Fiji, the South Sea Islands, and Queensland 
(and some varieties could most certainly be cultivated in the tropical 
portion of New South Wales), the introduction of fruit from abroad 
is still greatly in excess of the moderately-estimated possibilities of 
local production. 
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The following table shows the area under orchards and fruit-gardens, 
exclusive of orangeries and vineyards, together with the total value of 
each year’s yield, for the period during which statistics relative to this 
cultivation have been collected :— 





Year | Area of Fruit- | Totalarea culti-| Total value of 





ended |Areaof Productive yardens and vated for Fruit-| the Preduction Approximate 
sah. and Orchards Greharis'not_|""eardens and ‘nd Orchard per acre. 
1 rr naar ee os a 
| | 
| acres. acres. acres, | £ Ae Pare 
1890 | 14,342 4,525 | 18,867 185,012 | 1218 0 
i891 16,081 6,274 22,355 213,934 | 13 6 0 
1892 | 16,606 7,424 | 24,030 211,790 1215 0 
1893 | 18,117 8,163 26,280 229, 425 1213 0 
. 1894 | 19,330 7,663 26,993 197,374 10 4 0 
1895 | 21,465 8258 | 29,793 175,473 8 3 0 
1896 | 20,635 8,145 | 28,780 130,735 6 7 0 
1897 24,031 8,524 | 32,555 | 159,715 613 0 
1898 23,965 7,054 | 31,019 | 155,534 610 0 
1899 24,564 7,174 |. $1,988" | 388-678 6 9 0 
| 


~_ 


From the foregoing table it will be seen shia! diel valve Of ttle the value of the total 
production was highest during the season 1893, but the approximate 
average value per acre was highest for the year 1891. The agricultural 
season 1896 showed a decline in the value of the total production of 
orchards and fruit-gardens of £44,738 from that of the previous 
year, to £66,639 from that of 1894, and to £98,690 from that of 
the year 1893; while the approximate average value per acre of the 
season declined by £1 16s. from that of 1895, and by £6 19s. from 
that of 1891, the year showing the best returns in this respect. In 
1897, however, there was an improvement to the extent of £28,980 
in the total value, and of 6s. per acre in the average value; but the 
total production and average value were a trifle lower in the seasons 
1898 and 1899. The approximate average annual value for the ten years 
extending from 1890 to 1899 was £9 3s. per acre. It will be noticed 
that while there has been an advance in the productive area, that 
described as not bearing appears to have remained for several years 
almost stationary ; the total amount of new land put under orchard and 
fruit crops, other than oranges, lemons, and grapes, during the ten 
years ended 31st March, 1899, was, however, recorded as 12,287 acres, 
or an average of 1, 229 acres per annum. The subjoined statement 
shows the amount of acreage of the productive area under fruit-gardens 
and orchards for each of the ten years under notice, the acreage added 
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from year to year from areas previously not bearing, and the new land 
put each season under this form of cultivation :— 





; | 
Area of | New land 



































Productive janes added | Fruit- | Total area 
Year area of Fruit-! from Fruit- | gardens anc | put under | under cul- 
ended | gardens and peor ane mies A | Oras ‘| eel a i nicer a | tivation to 

31st | Orchards, | previously Area. not bearing,| ardens bearing. | BENG 
March.) from pre- | unpro- ; | remaining | ° ond g. gardens and 
ceding year.| quctive. Bribes Lae | Cuitianda. Orchards. 

| | | 

acres. ' acres. acres. acres. | acres. acres, acres. 
1890 13,592 | 1,050 14,342 2,010 | 2,515 4,525 || 18,867 
1891 14,342 | 1,739 16,081 2,786 3,488 | 6,274 | 22,355 
1892 16,081 | 525 | 16,606 | 5,749 1,675 7,424 24,030 
1893 | 16,606 | 1,511 | 18,117 || 5,913 2,250 | 8,163 26,280 
1894 18,117 | 1,213 | 19,330 6,950 713 °| 7,663 26,993 
1895 | 19,330 | 2,135 | 21,465 5,528 | 2,730 8,258 29,723 
1896 21,465 | *830 20,635 8,258 | *113 8,145 | 28,780 
1897 20,635 , 3,396 | 24,031 | $140 | 379 8,524 | 32,595 
1898 | 24,031 | *66 | 23,965 || 8,524 | *1,470 | 7,054 31,019 
1899 | 23,965 599 | 24,564 | 7,054 120 7,174 31,738 

Total] ......-.- [p70 eee ener PORT Nees eee 


* Gone out of cultivation. 


From the figures just given it will be seen that 11,272 acres have been 
added to the productive area, during the period, out of 12,287 acres of 
new Jand put under cultivation. 

For the year 1898 the value of the imports of bananas, principally 
from Queensland, the New Hebrides, and Fiji, amounted to £59,709 ; 
of pine-apples, nearly all of which came from Queensland, to £7,038 ; 
of other green fruit, mostly from Tasmania, to £133,537 ; of dried and 
candied frvit—including currants and raisins (£75,337), dates (£10,160), 
cocoanuts and other edible nuts—to £115,164, of which the United 
Kingdom supplied £28,920 ; and of bottled fruits and fruit boiled or 
in pulp, to £17,871; or a total for the year of £333,336. From this 
must be deducted the value of the re-exports of foreign-grown fruits 
from New South Wales during the same period; and this amounted to 
£37,321, including green fruits of various kinds to the value of £16,970. 
The net value of the importations of foreign-grown fruit into New 
South Wales during 1898 was, therefore, £296,015, or £47,096 lower 
than in the preceding year, £24,185 lower than in 1896, and £77,062 
higher than in 1895. The export of locally-grown fruit during 1898 
amounted in value to £132,840, which was almost wholly made up of 
green fruit, the chief customers of the colony being Victoria, Queens- 
land, and New Zealand. The value of the domestic production for 
the agricultural season 1898-9, including oranges and grapes for table 
use, may be set down at £316,000; the value of the imports for the 
year 1898 was £333,336, and of the exports £170,161. The total 
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consumption of fruit for the year was, therefore, valued at £479,175, 
er about £55,000 less than that of 1897. The colony’s contribution of 
fruit to its own wants was valued at £183,000—an amount showing 
a decrease of £8,000 from the figures for 1897. 


Tf to the results just given be added the net imports of canned fruits, 
jams and jellies, ginger, and other preserves of foreign production, the 
balance of exchange in fruit commodities will be further modified. 
The net imports of these commodities may be set down for 1894 at 
£17,002 ; for 1895 at £15,790; for 1896 at £31,408; for 1897 at 
£33,959 ; and for 1898 at £30,177. The imports for local consump-. 
tion of all fruits and fruit products, fresh, dried, canned, candied, 
preserved, boiled, in pulp, and bottled, would amount, in 1894, to 
£110,360; in 1895, to £165,957 ; in 1896, to £251,516; in 1897, to 
£286,847 ; and in 1898, to £193,352—a sum which is far too large, in 
view of the colony’s natural resources both of soil and of climate. It 
must be admitted that the fruit-growing capabilities of the colony 
have not yet been developed to anything like the extent which they 
merit. Large quantities of fruit are imported annually from countries 
the characteristics of whose soil and climate are practicaliy identical 
with those of portions of New South Wales. It might, indeed,'be very 
reasonably urged, that with some few exceptions the whole of the fruit 
imported for local consumption should be produced in the colony. 





Fruit-growers, however, may look beyond the prospect of supplying 
the country’s requirements in fruit products with those locally grown. 
The success which has attended the export of fruit from Tasmania has 
shown orchardists in this colony that they may find it more profitable 
to grow with a view to exporting to England than to place their product 
in a glutted market at home ; and it needs only a few successes in London 
to cause a development of the trade. During the past few years the dried 
fruits prepared at Mildura have made a good impression in England, 
and demonstrated the possibility of profitable trade, provided all the 
primary conditions of careful curing and packing are scrupulously and 
undeviatingly fulfilled. Victoria has recently opened up an experi- 
mental exportation of apples to Java and Singapore ; and shippers in the 
neighbouring colony consider that they have discovered an ideal packing 
material in the shredded bark of the tea-tree, which has been used also 
with great success as a packing medium for passion-fruit, consignments 
of the latter having reached London in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. There are, indeed, great possibilities in the matter of an export trade 
in fruit, not from New South Wales alone, but from all the Australasian 
colonies, when shippers have learnt how to dry and pack their consign- 
ments in such a manner as to ensure soundness and preservation of 
flavour during the voyage. At present, in common with wine-growing, 
the fruit industry has suffered, not so much from lack of foreign appre- 
ciation and interest, as from the inexperience of those engaged in these 
pursuits. 
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The subjoined table shows the productive, non-bearing, and total area 
under cultivation to dessert, table, and preserving fruits, exclusive of 
grapes, oranges, and lemons, together with the total value of the season’s 
returns, the average value of the yield per acre, and the number of 
cultivators engaged, arranged according to the geographical divisions 
into which the colony has been divided for purposes of comparison :— 


| ‘Total V alue! 

















































































Are Average 

— Produc- f sverage | 

Division. | fi Aree | not yet Total Area.| Prod c- | \ ois as 

a ne i —_ 
Coastal Division— | acres. |acres.| acres. £ £ s. d. 
North Coast 00.00.26. ceseseee sees: | 389] 118 507 | 3,403 | 815 0 
Lower Hunter «0.0.0... csssce. | 1,837 | 461! 2,998 | 15.7761 812 0 
County of Cumberland ............ | 11,517 |2,718 | 14,2385 | 82,922 7 4 0 
South: Coast: ...0..0..-.0c0cceces ceeces 1,814 844 2,658 ees 510 0 
PREME son soe soe ee 15,557 |4,141 | 19,698 | 112,092 iat 4220 
Table-land Division— on 
Northern Table-land ............... 1,501 | 305| 1,806| 6,598] 4 8 0 
Central Table-land ..................|. 3,367 |1,114 4,481 | 19,513 | 5 16 O 
Southern Table-land .............. es 8 694 3,047 | 8,235 | 310 0 
Ot ee ee ($4 VAS 8s: 9°33 or 34, 346 415 0O 
Western Slopes and Riverina Divi-| | —--|——— -- —— 
sion— | 

North-Western Slope............... | 132 57 189 610; 412 0 
Central-Western Slope ............ 734 | 390; 1,124 6,263 | 8 10 O 
South-Western Slope ............... Td 318 1,088 3,854 5 0 0 
Riv oririn sesso cet aac ee 109 45 154 888 8 3 0 
Total ..... Oe cee ee 1,745 | 810 2,550 11,615 613 0 

The Western Plains ...... ........... | 4] 110 151 625 | 15 5& O 
Grand Total .......00..cccccceee | 24,564 17,174 | 31,738 | 158,678 | 6 9 O 





| 


Of the total area under fruit-orchards in New South Wales, over 
three fifths are situated in the coastal belt, and nearly one-half in the 
metropolitan county of Cumberland. While, however, the acreage and 
total value of production diminish progressively with each division of 
the colony westward from the coastal belt, the average yield per acre 
is highest in the western plains and on the western slope. The total 
area under fruit of all kinds in New South Wales is 54,205 acres. Of 
this extent of land, 31,738 acres are under orchard fruits, 14,389 acres 
are under citrus fruits, and 8,078 acres are under grape-vines. 








FLORICULTURE. 


Statistics regarding this branch of agriculture have not yet been 
collected, although there are numerous nurseries, besides private gardens, 
in the metropolitan county, in which flowers, plants, and ornamental 
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trees and shrubs are cultivated purely in the interests of commerce. 
The climate of Sydney is warm and humid, and splendid varieties of 
hydrangeas, orchids, azaleas, pelargoniums, bouvardias, gladioli, chrys- 
anthemums, dahlias, gloxinias, rhododendrons, and many other species 
of decorative flora, are cultivated with success. The coastal bush lands, 
and the valleys of the Hawkesbury and its different reaches, are 
explored for variegated, tree, and stag-horn ferns, and their sale forms 
an active part of the metropolitan horticulturist’s business. Such 
denizens of the forests and ridges as the tiger-lily, the waratah, the 
stenocarpus, the flannel-flower, the Star of Bethlehem, the Christmas- 
bush, the wattle-blossom, and the Christmas-bell are gathered by itinerant 
flower-vendors and hawked at the corners of streets, besides being 
procurable in the nurseries and shops of florists. 

Recently flowers have attracted attention as the basis of an industry 
similar to that carried on in the Channel Islands and in different parts 
of France and Germany, viz., flower-cultivation for the manufacture of 
scent—-an industry, however, like others mentioned in this chapter, 
which awaits development in a more or less distant future. The 
extraction of perfumes, however, received attention in New South 
Wales as early as the year 1862, when excellent samples were made and 
sold in Sydney ; and that the floral products of the colony have long 
been deemed suitable for this purpose is shown by the fact that in 
1870 Dr. Piesse, of the celebrated French firm, offered premiums, 
which were placed at the disposal of the London Society of Arts, for 
seven years, for the production of otto of bergamot, otto of roses, and 
of entiowered butter or fat, from certain of the British possessions, 
Australia being one of the countries mentioned. There was, however, 
no response from these colonies to this offer. About twelve years ago 
Dr. Piesse paid a visit to Sydney, and, with the view of obtaining a 
supply of material for the business of his firm, spent some time in an 
attempt, both on the platform and in the press, to start the industry. 
He also travelled in Victoria, and on his return home kept the 
matter alive by occasional letters to the newspapers. In all probability, 
the establishment of the perfumery farm at Dunolly, in Victoria, still 
a@ going concern, was partly the result of his mission. This farm extends 
over 50 acres, and was taken up by a resident of the district who is a 
native of France. Dr. Piesse has asserted that not only could New 
South Wales grow all the kinds of flowers produced in Europe, but also 
Sepa perfumes, new, distinct, and exquisite. The matter was taken 

p by the Department of Agr foultare some time ago, and experiments 
Ww se e conducted at the Hawkesbury College. Very satisfactory results 
were obtained, but owing to work of a more pressing nature the opera- 
tions were discontinued. ‘The principal plants capable of treatment are 
Fennel, Wild Thyme, Tansy, Wild Mint, Peppermint, Lavender, Ver- 
bena, Rosemary, Mignonette, Geranium, Cassia, Pennyroyal, Vv iolet, 
Jonquil, the Bergamot and other Orange trees, and many others. 
‘¢ Neroli oil,” according to Dr. Piesse one of the most delicious and 
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costly oils, is obtained from the blossom of the sweet orange, so generally 
cultivated in this country. There is every reason to hope that in due 
time the perfume industry will be developed in New South Wales. 
The net importations of perfumes and perfumed waters into the colony 
during the year 1898 were valued at about £14,000. 

It is matter for deep regret that the colony’s beautiful native flora is 
being gradually destroyed. It now contributes, in forming the staple of 
annual displays, to the reduction of the debts on churches and other 
institutions ; and the coast-slopes and the bush-lands in the neighbour- 
hood of every town are periodically denuded to furnish attractions to 
local flower-shows and charity bazaars, the well-meaning decorators of 
which, not content with merely plucking the blooms they require for 
their floral designs, tear them out by the roots, and create a waste where 
there was formerly a garden. 

With many agriculturists the sun-flower has lately become quite 
an established crop. The seed or grain is highly valued as food for 
poultry, and for this purpose the average return during last season 
was as high as £15 per acre. Oil can also be extracted from 
the seed, but for this there is at present no demand. The plant 
can be successfully grown in all parts of the colony, and as it 
requires little attention beyond keeping the crop clean it is very remu- 
nerative. 


VEGETABLE OILS AND ESSENCES. 


Besides the preparation of eucalyptus oil and essence, dealt with in 
the chapter on forestry, and the probabilities of the establishment of 
an industry of flower-culture for the making of scents, referred to in the 
preceding section of this chapter, there are a number of as yet unde- 
veloped branches of manufacture of vegetable oils and essences, capable 
of almost indefinite prosecution. Chief of these are the culture of the 
olive, the castor-oil plant, and linseed. Oil of lemons and essence of 
lemons have already been touched upon in that part of this chapter 
which treats of citrus fruits, and, therefore, require no further refer- 
ence here. 

Little has been attempted in New South Wales in the culture of the 
olive, which not only yields a particularly valuable oil, but the fruit of 
which, as a pickle, constitutes a highly profitable article of commerce. 
In the future, however, its cultivation will be stimulated by a growing 
local demand. In South Australia, where the olive is rapidly becoming a 
staple, and where considerable areas have been placed under the trees, 
10s. a gallon for the oil has been received by the growers. The soil and 
climate of New South Wales, in districts where the range of tempera- 
ture is similar to that of the olive-growing countries which border the 
Mediterranean, should be no less favourable to the culture of the olive 
than the soil and climate of South Australia ; in fact, they are claimed 
by some enthusiasts to be even, in certain respects, superior to the 
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latter. In regard to what has been attempted locally, it may be 
mentioned, that by way of encouraging this industry, the Agricultural 
Department of the colony has had planted at the Murrumbidgee 
Experimental Farm 3 acres of olive slips as a nursery whence young 
trees may be supplied to persons in the colony desirous of essaying the 
culture of the olive. There are also a number of acres planted with 
olives at the Pera Bore, and a few acres at the Native Dog Bore. 
Occasionally an application for olive trees is received by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but none are available yet for distribution, and 
applicants are in the meantime referred to South Australia. 

The castor-oil plant (/icinus communis, or Palma Christi ) grows 
luxuriantly in the humid coastal districts of the colony ; as it does, 
indeed, in most tropical and sub-tropical countries, and in the regions 
bordering the Mediterranean, viz., Greece, Italy, and Spain. The con- 
sumption of castor oil in Australasia for 1898 was about 700,000 gallons, 
of which 224,000 gallons represented the requirements of New South 
Wales. Nearly the whole of the supply is derived from India; and the 
average wholesale price of the oil in Sydney is about 2s. 6d. per gallon. 
The initial cost of establishing the industry would be heaviest in the 
item of machinery for expressing the oil, although the price of labour 
would also have to be considered carefully, as the Calcutta oil is pro- 
duced at a minimum outlay in this particular. Oi] can be separated 
from the seeds of the Palma Christi also by boiling in water, but though 
the largest quantity can thus be procured, the resultant product is apt 
to become rancid, a disability to which the expressed oil is not liable ; 
hence expression of the seeds is now the process most commonly fol- 
lowed in manufacturing the oil. 

One of the most valuable of crops is the flax (Linum usitatissimum), 
and it is matter of surprise that more persistent efforts have not been 
made to acclimatise it in New South Wales. The plant not only yields 
“lint” of two kinds—namely, the long fibre called “flax” and the short 
fibre called “tow ”—but a valuable seed also, of the greatest use as a 
fodder for cattle, in the form of vileake, of which it forms the chief 
ingredient ; for medicinal purposes; and, above all, for the manufacture 
of the raw and boiled oils of commerce, known as linseed oil, which form 
the bases of all paint-mediums. The value of this plant can hardly be 
exaggerated. There is always a good demand for flax fibre, whether it 
be long line or coarse tow, and a lint crop is always disposable. New 
Zealand flax-fibre brings at the present time about £17 per ton in the 
Sydney market ; and raw linseed oil, from Is. 10d. to 2s. per gallon. 
The plant will grow and return satisfactory results in any district where 
wheat will grow or has been grown successfully, and it is an admirable 
rotation crop. It is most favourably cultivated in dry lands, in districts 
fairly free from frosts, which retard its progress and stunt its growth. 
In country where water is scarce, fibre may be obtained from the flax- 
plant suitable for cordage, and Jint or tow adapted to the manufacture 
of carriage cushions, by a process known as “dry-rotting,” in which the 
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dews and the sunshine are utilised to disintegrate the stalks. In the 
following table is given a list of the net imports in 1898 of various com- 
modities which might easily be supplied, with perhaps one or two excep- 
tions, by locally-grown flax and hemp crops :— 











Commodity. Value. 
|g 

AMA Cll errr eh ee ee eee aa 24,516 
RANMA eee She este er eae eee | 1,782 
Canes ee eee aes 47,450 
Gordage and rope fe cece ee eeeees 47,173 
BhOFMINTO GONAK 6.2.5 ase eee enemas 8,518 
Pyener ax Anduhem Parcmsceecc cece nieces 7,590 
113 11, « eee Oe ee ees ene eae 4,453 
Potala ce sees: £} 141,492 


With the increase of population, and the development of the dairy- 
farming and shipping interests, the demand for linseed and the various 
products of the flax-plant is bound to grow. ‘The industry has made great 
progress in India, the Argentine R epublic, and the United States. ~The 
import of linseed into the United Kingdom during 1898 amounted to 
1,688,515 quarters, valued at £2,920, 634 ; ; and of linseed cake, 220,352 
tons, valued at £1,465,730. Hemp (Cannabis sativa) could also, doubt. 
less, be successfully acclimatised in New South Wales. It is supposed 
to be a native of India, but it has long since been naturalised and 
extensively cultivated in Italy, Russia, Poland, and America. With so 
large a range of habitat the difficulties of its introduction to this colony 
cannot be laid to the charge either of soil or of climate. 

Another article of import which might, perhaps, be locally produced 
is that of cotton-seed oil, of which in 1898 the colony imported 48,512 
gallons, valued at £4,156; but though the quantity looks small, it must 
be remembered that extensive domestic production would mean an 
increased application of the product. 

Indigo Undigofera tinctoria) is a plant the future of the cultivation 
of which in New South Wales is looked forward to with some expecta- 
tion by those who have studied its possibilities in its new habitat. There 
is in the colony a wild plant (Indigofera australis), from which it was 
hoped tinctorial juice might be obtained ; but experiments have hitherto 
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proved unsuccessful. The true plant which supplies the indigo of 
commerce occurs wild in the colony of Queensland, and there is no 
reason why it should not be acclimatised in New South Wales ; indeed, 
experiments are now being conducted with a view of establishing it as 
a regularly cultivated crop. Indigo yields the drug from which the 
beautiful dye bearing its name is obtained, by maceration in water. 


Hops. 


Hops are but little cultivated in New South Wales, although a few 
very small crops are picked in the neighbourhood of Orange. In Vic- 
toria, Tasmania, and New Zealand, however, they are successfully grown, 
the product being but little inferior to the celebrated Kentish hops of 
England. In the opinion of experts they could also be successfully 
grown in New South Wales, which imported during 1898 no less than 
1,248,805 lb. of hops, valued at £54,672. The plant will grow in a 
temperate climate, free from hot winds in the summer ; although frosts 
in winter are beneficial, particularly in nipping the growth of young 
shoots, and thus forcing the vitality of the plant into the bines and fruit 
during their proper season. Plantations of hops should be cultivated 
in the close neighbourhood of tow nships and villages, in order to secure 
the labour of women and children in tying up bines, snd branching and 
picking the hops when ripe. The districts specially adapted cae the 
cultivation of the hop-plant are Armidale, Oran 1ge, Goulburn, and 
Cooma. 


FAILURE OF CROPS. 


During the agricultural year ended March, 1899, there were 14, hs 
cases of tom or ‘partial failure of crops, affecting an area of 825,787 
acres. Of these, 14,043 were due to drought, more particularly aieeas 
the wheat sone in to Western pees and Riverina District. The total 
area affected by drought was 819,622 acres, of which the area sown 
with wheat for grain comprised 596, 02 i. acres, ad for hay, 149,865 acres. 
The next largest area affected by any single c cause was 2.629 acres by 
frosts, 2,196 acres of which were under wheat crops. Floods and 
excessive rains affected an area of 684 acres, and hailstorms 72 acres ; 
in the first two cases the crops affected were chiefly maize. There were 
64 cases of failure, over an area of 1,188 acres, of which the causes were 
not specified, but they affected chiefly the grain and hay and fruit crops 
in the western and coastal districts. The 1 ravages of rabbits and bares 
were the cause of 15 cases of failure of crops, covering an area of 
161 acres, nearly all of which were under cereals. The ES of cases 
of rust reported for the last season is small, only 24 instances of 
loss, affecting an area of 210 acres, being recorded. In 34 cases the 
failure of crops, cultivated over 262 acres, was caused by vermin. 
Blight was reported in 10 cases, affecting 57 acres, and locusts caused a 
lost in 4 cases to the extent of 352 acres. For the last three seasons 
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the acreage of the crops which have resulted in failure, together with 
the adiber of instances of failure from each cause, are given below — 




















| Number of Failures. | Acreage affected. 
Causes of Failure. 9 |————— Fes DERaEE GEER ae 

| 1896-7. | 1897-8. | 1908-9. 1898-9. | 1896-7. | 1897-8. | 1898-9. 
DPOUGHU. so0-c0--- erst: 4,085 $,278 14, 043 | 110,346 | 250,798 819,622 
Blea = 22.3; Seis cpace te 31 152 | 56 | 126 2,100 487 
Excessive rains ...... 321 173/ 10| 347| 2151 197 
Rabbits and hares... 135 | 126 | 15; 4,441; 1,717 161 
RUNG occ ieee 22 | 114 | 24 216 | 737 210 
Hailstorms <........... 202 | ive 14! 1,338; 2,268 ZZ 
Blight .....ecscccsce. 999 16} 10! 5,753 | 73 57 
Bush- fires 2...22-e- ss) ee = 29 | iy 0 eeers 234 550 
Vermin....ccccee) 86 s2| 34 215 1,009 | 262 
Brostes cto, | 356 113| 121) 2,449 701 | 2,629 
TOCuets tes ee | 2 34 | 4 | 6 164 | 352 
Causes not specified.| 27] S14 | 64 | 2,423 16,851 | 1,188 
Total... 5,401 9,948 | 14,412 127,660 278,800 | 825,787 


| 


— - - EEE — — = ~ 








A reference to oe ne just given shows a remarkable apparent 
decrease in the loss caused by ‘rabbits and hares in 1898, the ravages of 
which had during the two previous years nearly equalled, in the area 
ascribed to their devastations, the ravages occasioned by rust, hailstorms, 
frosts, and bush-fires put together ; . but it must be remembered, however, 
that the figures given do not represent all the injury to crops wrou ht 
by these vermin, for a considerable percentage of the losses in the 
colony’s wheat- lands from causes unspecified, particularly in the 
southern districts, may justly be laid to their charge, and it should be 
added that many failures attributed to drought were also due partly 
to the attacks of rabbits and hares. 

Below will be found a statement showing the area under each crop 
destroyed during the last three years :— 


























ah GAT SERRE ene | <—- ) if 5 Ties 
Description of Crop. | 1896-7. | 1897-8. | 1898-9. | Description of Crop. | 1896-7. 1897-8. 1893-9. 
Grain Crops— | acres. | acres. | acres. Sugar and Tobacco! acres. acres. | acres. 
Wheat pealeiarecoetern eters | 68, 866 | | 167,818 599,797 | Crops— 
Maite = once: | 6,783} 20,011 | 17,029 |) Sugar-............ 1,771 793 404 
ORtB ee eee et 791| 23833 | 6,734 || . Tobacco.......... | 8 282 155 
Rape ........+.. : 79| 14, 1,361 || Total .<...| 4,779 | 1,075 | 559" 
Barley ............ 509 616 747 | Se ee ie es 
Millet 22252522: ee 48, 165 41 |} Fruit Crops— | 
A ee TRO 12 326 245 | SGDOS es nse ae 683 4238 413 
Total-o2 77 08 088 | 191,278 625,954 Oranges cv cesccecce! 221 572 | 132 
Free ei peed | Other fruits ......) 1,904 es 1.677 
Wheaten .......... | 35,022 | 45,855 150,249 || pee oe ee eae |e 
Oaten! ooo scan nee | 7,681! 30,714 , 37,079 || cairn 
Lmeerne . 02. ou. as | 1,811/ 3,173 6,664 || sy rea obra Ero; 
5 fae ata ere ete « 2% 7 i 
Barley ... --...--. | a less fe ___237 | Pumpkins and me- | 
Total. 220555. | 44,724 | 80,146 194,229 || Tonk 196 iss | 958 
a FE ea | Produce of eae cl 
Root Crops— a bas = 
Potatoes.......... .| 582) 1,484 | 1,208 || gardens ...... | 402 aot et 
Onions Vee ees. 22 71 30 | Peasand beans ..|_ oo | ace = 
ggiiguidy eee eeepare 21 | 20 53 || i We ee 623 785 | 798 
Mangold-wurzel ....| 5 | 2 13 |; All other Crops ... 8 ee 2B | 728 


otal c an | 630) 1,527 | 1,299 || Grand Total. .| 127,660 278,800 | | $25,787 
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SERICULTURE. 

The attempt to cultivate silk in New South Wales dates from the 
early days of the colony, and has been carried on intermittently ever 
since—by many persons, however, more as a hobby than for the purpose 
of trade. Its cultivation, amongst other things, was contemplated by 
the Australian Agricultural Company, as is evidenced by their original 
prospectus, issued in 1825. Sir Thomas Mitchell, in 1831, speaks of the 
magnificent mulberry trees of thirty-five years’ growth in the garden of 
Mr. John Macarthur, at Parramatta. In 1845 the rearing of silkworms 
was tried on a small scale with complete success ; and in 1848 a seri- 
cultural farm was established at Eastwood, near Ryde, but lack of 
capital, and want of knowledge of the proper species of plant, brought 
failure to this project. As early as 1862 the industry was commenced 
in the Richmond River district, but attention was mainly directed 
to the production of eggs, or “graine.” Another important attempt at 
sericulture in New South Wales was made on a private estate at 
Corowa, but it was found that the dust which came in quantities from 
a wide highway adjacent caused such deterioration to the trees as to 
render the leaf unfit for food. From 1875 to 1883 experiments on 
a large scale were carried on at Lavington, near Albury, but here again 
the enterprise was unfortunate: the whole of the worms were carried 
off by the disease known as “ pebrine,” and in 1883 operations were 
discontinued. In this case diseased graine was said to have been 
imported, although at the time there was in the colony an excellent 
supply which could not be surpassed elsewhere. It is also asserted that 
the trees were not of the variety best suited for feeding worms. 

Notwithstanding the fact that, after repeated attempts, the establish- 
ment of the silk industry in the colony on a profitable basis has not yet 
been accomplished, the hope of ultimately making it of importance is 
still strong ; and when it is remembered that the history of silk cul- 
ture in almost every country has been similar to the experience of New 
South Wales, this hope is not unreasonable. Introduced into France 
in the 13th century, it made little progress until the year 1521; and 
though in Italy Florence early became a centre of the silk trade, it 
was only after the cultivation of the mulberry by the peasantry 
had been made compulsory. It is not, however, to be inferred that 
the difficulties are as great now as then. The reason why silk-growing 
has not become a commercial enterprise is principally the fact that so 
far there has been no pressing necessity for the occupation. One thing 
appears certain, that none of the failures can be attributed to the cost 
of labour. It is asserted on excellent authority that the rearing of 
silkworms can be done at less cost in Australia than in Italy. The 
settlers in New Italy found to their great surprise that the time from 
hatching to spinning occupies about eight days less here than in Italy, 
and that the worms require less food ; also that the yield of leaf is 
heavier, a two-year old tree in New South Wales giving 12 Ib. of leaf, 
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and in Italy only 3 lb. In Italy the production of 1 lb. of cocoon 
requires 25 lb. of leaf, whereas 20 lb. is sufficient here. It is in the 
north-eastern coastal districts that sericulture has been most successful, 
and recent developments point to that settlement as one from which 
there are great expectations. The most profitable kind of silkworms 
are those known as “annuals,” which produce the cocoon only once, 
become moths, lay eggs, and die. There are others known as ¢ pi- 
voltines” and “tri-voltines,” which, as their designation indicates, 
produce two or three crops; but the silk is inferior, and the yield less. 

On the Tweed River the mulberry tree yields very abundantly, fur- 
nishing daily supplies of the leaf from the end of July until the following 
April. It is in the extension of the plantation of white mulberry trees. 
that the real growth of the sericultural industry must be looked for. 
Where the soil and climate are known to be favourable, there 1s no 
reason why farmers engaged in other cultivation should not make this 
an auxiliary crop, by means of which, with proper knowledge, the 
females of their families could derive a fair income. From 2 to 5 acres 
would be sufficient for this on good average soi]. As a rule, one person 
could attend to the crop of 2 acres. The trees should be planted about 
90 to the acre in really good soil, inferior land requiring from 100 to 150, 
to produce an equivalent result. To estimate the yield of leaf with any 
degree of accuracy is very difficult—it varies so much according to the 
soil, the plant, the knowledge brought to bear by the grower, and the 
attention given to cultivation ; but taking a medium soil, with 120 
trees to the acre, it may reasonably be expected that a tree two years 
old will give 12 lb. of leaf for each rearing, or 1,440 lb. to the acre. 
Reckoning 20 lb. of leaf to produce 1 Ib. of cocoon, and the value of 
the cocoons at ls. per lb., this would mean £3 12s. per acre for one 
rearing—less than two months’ work. The maximum yield of the tree 
is about 36 lb., which it would attain in five years. Although, in a 
state of maturity, 100 trees to the acre is sufficient on good land, some 
growers put in double the number, in order to get a larger supply of 
leaf while the plantation is young, reducing the number by thinning 
them out as the trees get larger. 

On a more extensive scale, the question of labour would be different, 
and expenses greater, than when the industry is carried on by a 
family as a subsidiary crop ; but, on the other hand, exclusive attention 
would be productive of higher results, and it may be pointed out that 
there is not the fear of disappointment from climatic causes, or from 
fluctuation in values, which attends the cultivation of othercrops. In 
Italy the co-operative system, by which a grower of leaf and a rearer of 
worms share results on terms mutually agreed upon, is common; in 
some cases the leaf grower also supplies the eggs, or the worms just 
hatching ready for rearing by the second party. A breeder of experience 
in New South Wales advises the rearing for graine and rearing for silk 
being separately carried on by different persons. Probably the attempt 
to combine the two operations has contributed to the failure in this 
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colony. For each rearing or “family” the average quantity of graine 
is 2 oz., which contain about 80,000 eggs. With due care the 
loss will not be much over 5 per cent., and assuming that 75,000 
cocoons are obtained, and that a little less than 400 cocoons go to the 
lb., the total yield of cocoon silk from each rearing 1s nearly 200 lb. 

In 1890 steps were taken by the Government to assist the settlers in 
New Italy in the development of sericulture. Loans of money, at 
2 per cent. interest, were made to the settlers to the amount of £608 : 
trees and cuttings were distributed ; an area was cleared and prepared 
for a plantation and nursery at which a silk-rearing house was to be 
erected, and an officer was appointed to conduct all operations and trans- 
actions ; but the proceedings were subsequently abandoned. Later on, 
a silk station was established at Booral, near Newcastle ; but this has 
now passed into private hands. The rearings of silkworms at this place 
have, until the present season, been considerable, and the cocoons of 
raw silk have proved of excellent quality. Samples of the products 
were forwarded to Sir Thomas Wardle, President of the Silk Association, 
‘who reported that the cocoons seemed excellent, and the raw silk 
practically perfect, adding that if this silk could be produced in any 
quantity there would no doubt be a very good sale for it. 

The total value of cocoons reared in France and Italy annually is from 
£10,000,000 to £13,000,000, and the value of raw and other manu- 
factured silk imported into the United Kingdom during 1898 was 


£2,197,000. 


CoFFEE. 


In the north-eastern and semi-tropical portions of the colony the 
coffee-plant has been proved to thrive in perfection; and although so far 
its growth has not been made a commercial venture, for many years the 
product has been privately used by growers in the Clarence and Rich- 
mond districts. Some twelve years ago, in a report on these districts, 
attention was called to the remarkable yield of coffee trees which had 
been planted here and there by some of the settlers; and recently 
interest in the matter has been revived, an experienced coffee planter, 
who had been for some time in Ceylon, being authorised by the Minister 
for Agriculture in 1898 to visit the districts referred to and report upon 
their suitability for coffee-growing as a commercial enterprise. It was 
feared that the frosts occasionally experienced even so far north would 
be detrimental to the success of the industry ; but this fear was dissi- 
pated, and the report to the department, on the vichmond, Clarence, and 
Tweed districts, stated that the soil and climate were all that could be 
desired, as were also the specimens of coffee trees which were to be seen 
there, these being strong, healthy, and well-grown, and in many 
instances laden with crops. It was surprising, the report stated, that 
the industry had not progressed beyond the experimental stage. 

Although the plant has been grown ina haphazard manner, and by 
persons not sufficiently acquainted with the proper methods of cultivation, 
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the results obtained have been remarkable. From three fine trees 
on a farm at Belambil, about 13 miles from Murwillumbah, the yield 
last season—weighed by the expert making the report—was 18 lb., or, 
allowing 1 Ib. for parchment skin, 17 lb. of clean coffee—over 5 lb. per 
tree. On another farm the trees bear at the rate of 4 to 7 lb. per tree. 
A return of 5 lb. per tree would give about 53 ewt. per acre, or—at £4 
per ewt. in London—coffee to the value of more than £200. On the coffee 
plantations in Ceylon, 1 lb. per tree—1,200 trees to the acre—or just 
over 10 cwt. per acre, is considered a heavy crop. From a private 
estate at Grafton, where, contrary to the practice on plantations, the 
trees have been allowed to grow to their full height—12 to 14 feet— 
the household, as well as many of the friends of the grower, has been 
supplied with coffee for years. The trees in the districts visited by the 
expert have been growing for years, and there are no signs of leat- 
disease or any kind of blight. As there is evidence that there will be 
a considerable demand shortly for coffee plants, a nursery has been pre- 
pared at the Wollongbar Experimental Farm, and a small area has also 
been laid out as a plantation. Similar preparations have been made by 
a farmer at Terranora. Opposite Chatsworth Island a cultivator, who 
has been getting heavy crops off a few trees for the last eight or ten 
years, has now a plantation of 1,000 trees, which are in their fourth year 
and about to bear the first crop. 

As there are considerable variations in the prices of coffces on the 
European markets, due to the manner in which the different consign- 
ments have been cured, and as in Ceylon considerable experience is 
required of the person in charge of a plantation, it is obvious that the 
successful development of this industry will demand great care in its 
initial stage. It has been suggested that the Government should 
establish a plantation near Grafton, and another on the Tweed, ior 
the purpose of instructing the growers; but as the impression is gain- 
ing ground that there is money in coffee-growing, the industry will 
probably fight its way unassisted. Of course the employment of ccolie 
labour in Ceylon makes the cost of production very much lower than it 
could possibly be in New South Wales; but, on the other hand, this 
would be counterbalanced by the heavier yields. Small plantations of 
say 5 acres could be worked without machinery, but larger plantations 
require pulping machinery, fermenting and washing cisterns, etc. A 
disc pulper sufficient for a crop of 25 or 30 acres can be purchased and 
laid down for about £17. The number of plants put in is about 1,200 
to the acre, and for pulping and washing the crop a water supply should 
be available. The net importations of raw coffee into New South Wales 
during 1898 amounted to 515,655 Ib., valued at £16,120; and prepared 
coffee was imported to the value of about £1,700. The use of cofiee in 
Australia is not general ; but it may be stated that the total value of 
raw coffee imported into the United Kingdom in 1898 was £3,589,988, 
nearly one-half of which was retained there for consumption, 
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CorTTon. 


Another crop which there is ground for believing will eventually 
develop into an important industry, though up to the present it has not 
been the subject of practical attempt, is that of the cotton plant. Its 
successful cultivation is not a matter of speculation, as there is ample 
proof that the soil and climate of extensive districts in the colony are 
suitable for the purpose ; and the question whether the industry can 
be carried on with fair remuneration does not appear to be doubtfully 
regarded by persons qualified to express an opinion. That it has not 
been grown for commercial purposes is most probably owing to ignorance 
of the proper method of procedure, as well as to the fact that the 
agricultural labour market has found sufficient demand in connection 
with other crops. On the Paterson, Clarence, and Richmond Rivers, at 
Rooty Hill in the county of Cumberland, and at the Campbelltown 
State Nursery, trials have proved satisfactory, and at the artesian bores, 
on the inland plains, excellent results have been obtained. The cotton 
tree is essentially a sun-plant, requiring a dry climate during the fruiting 
season, with a moderate fall of rain in its early growth, and it is 
this condition which makes New South Wales so suitable for its culti- 
vation. It has been proved to thrive here when other crops have 
succumbed to drought, and samples of cotton submitted to the test of 
strength and length of staple have compared well with the best 
American cotton. 

Reference has already been made to cotton-seed oil. The residual 
meal therefrom ought to find a ready sale in the dairying districts, being 
considered the most nutritious food for cattle. Dairy cows fed upon it 
yield better milk and firmer butter. 


RAMIE OR RuHa@mA FIBRE. 


Ramie or rheea fibre, the strongest and most beautiful of vegetable 
fibres, is adapted for a greater variety of purposes than any other 
fibre known. Owing to the difficulty of freeing it from a peculiar 
gummy matter, attempts to make it a commercial crop in New South 
Wales have not yet been successful. The plant thrives in the colony, 
and at the Wollongbar Experimental Farm, where there is an area of 6 
acres planted, operations are being conducted from which good results are 
anticipated. A considerable quantity of the fibre will be treated shortly 
by means of Faure’s decorticator. Some time ago, in response to a 
request from the Agent-General, a supply of ramie ribbons was sent to 
England for treatment under a newly discovered process of gumming, 
and the report received from the company who have the control of this 
process was satisfactory. Considerable interest has been aroused in 
this fibre, and many applicants have been supplied with plants in various 
parts of the colony, where it is likely todo well. It is believed that, 
the cultivation of ramie will ultimately prove a commercial success in 
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New South Wales, especially in the warm coastal regions, where it 
thrives in great luxuriance and necessitates very little labour. From 
the inner bark of young plants a fine delicate fibre, from which superior 
fabrics are manufactured, is obtained, while the outer portions are suit- 
able for rope-making, cordage, and sail-cloth. It is believed that China 
would prove a market for the raw product. 


Cork. 


The cork tree grows to perfection in the Sydney Botanic Gardens, and 
there is evidence that its general cultivation would be successful. Good 
cork trees were grown in Parramatta many years ago, and some trees, 
from which cork was cut for use by the fishermen, were once growing at 
Westbush, now a part of Paddington. The Orange district, and locali- 
ties of similar climate and soil, are distinctly favourable to the cultiva- 
tion of the cork tree, and should the industry be initiated it 1s 
confidently asserted that its failure would not arise from inability to 
produce the material. Where the olive and the orange flourish the cork- 
tree also thrives; and Spain, which produces the bulk of this article of 
commerce, has in great measure its counterpart in New South Wales. 
The value of the net importations of this material into New South 
Wales during 1898 was £10,025. 

PouLtTRY FARMING. 


Besides the casual barn-door fowls that run in the stack-yards of 
most farms, the produce of which is devoted chiefly to family con- 
sumption, many agriculturists make a special business of rearing and 
breeding fowls, both for egg-production and for the table; others, 
again, are poultry-farmers pure and simple, who give all their time and 
energies to the industry ; while yet a third class, to be found only in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the big towns, and most of them in 
the metropolitan county of Cumberland, make of the breeding of selected 
and pure-strain types of birds a study, which meets with its reward 
in the prize show-pens of agricultural shows. 

It is now several years since an exact estimate was made of the 
number of poultry inthe colony. Adjusting the figures to the present 
year, the number of the principal kinds would be approximately as fol- 
lows :— 


MowISile cee. a Pere erro Dore 3,180,000 
ees ee ee wee ntee cae verasececs ss. 320,000 
Turkeys .........55 csececsececcsecenscaeseeeesenccccons 234,000 
CEC eae an eha sevassecansceess eee 97,000 


The number of persons keeping poultry is about 121,000; but, as 
may be surmised from the figures just given, the great majority of 
poultry-keepers own but few birds. 

The annual production of eggs reaches about 97,000,000 ; but 
this quantity is not quite sufficient for local consumption, as there 
is generally an import, which in 1898 amounted to 321,439 dozen. 
The eggs which are imported are principally for consumption in the 
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Broken Hill district. The annual consumption of poultry may, be 
approximately set down at 2,160,000 fowls, 297,000 ducks, 216,000 
turkeys, and 81,000 geese. 

The export of frozen game and poultry from New South. Wales, 
though small, is increasing, the value of the produce sent away. in 
1889 and 1890 being £39, in 1892 over £300, in 1894 nearly £700, 
and in 1898 nearly £8,000. The bulk of this export consisted of 
game; but there are indications:that with proper knowledge on the 
part of poultry-farmers an export trade of some magnitude might be 
built up. The drawback to the industry is that it is often attempted 
by imexperienced persons whose efforts frequently result in failure. 
In view of the fact that the English market is practically unlimited 
during five months of the year, and that many consignments have been 
spoken of as “the best that come into Britain from any part of the 
world,” remunerative results may be regarded as assured. During the 
past season chickens sent from here to London realised as high as 3s. 
and 4s. each, and ducklings about the same. What can be done by 
knowledge of the business may be seen in one of the suburbs of Sydney, 
where an extensive duck farm, producing 10,000 to 12,000 ducks 
annually, has been established in the course of the last few years. 


ENSILAGE. 


Although the value of ensilage as fodder for cattle is generally 
acknowledged, this valuable method of preserving green foods is not so 
extensively practised as it should be in a country liable to long periods 
of dry weather, as is New South Wales. The industry has attained 
so slight development that an extended notice is not called for ; it may 
suffice to say that the use of silos is confined chiefly to the South Coast 
district and the table-land, and has not yet extended to the western 
Slope of the mountains, or to the western plains, where it would seem 
to be most required. During the year ended 31st March, 1897, the 
total production of ensilage was 13,498 tons from 108 silos, the number 
of silos being more than double that of the previous year, and the pro- 
duction nearly four times as great ; but in 1898 the quantity made was 
only 3,959 tons, and in 1899, 3,953 tons. 


BrEE-F ARMING. 


The industry of honey production has acquired sufficient importance 
in New South Wales to deserve notice in these pages. Hives are not 
only kept on many of the farms devoted to general agriculture, but 
there are also in the colony a certain number of establishments of which 
the sole business is the production of honey and beeswax. Most of the 
latter are to be found in the Blue Mountains, near the main Western 
Line of railway, in the neighbourhood of other main trunk lines, and 
in the districts surrounding the metropolis. The annual yield of honey 
in New South Wales for the last five years was 46 lb. per hive, while 
the average for the last three years was as high as 51 Ib. This isa 
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higher yield than is obtained in. Europe or America. In Greece the 
average is 10 lb.; in Denmark, 20 lb. ; in Russia, 18 lb. ; in Belgium, 
25 lb. ; in Holland, 25 lb.; in France, 244 Ib. ; in Germany, 274 lb. ; 
in Austria, 25 Ib. ; and in the United States, 21}.1b. Some very large 
yields have been obtained in New South Wales. At Wattle Flat in 
one season 221 tons of honey were obtained, being an average of 750 Ib. 
per colony. From less than 70 hives 4,500 Ib. were extracted in one 
week, and in a single day no less than 900 lb. The number of hives in 
New South Wales, and the production of honey and wax for the past 
six years, are shown in the subjoined table. 











ery Hives. Production. See | Total Value 
31st March. | . | f Honey 43 
| Productive. | petted? a Honey. | Wax. eg Hive. Production. 
| No. No. 1b. - tb. 1b. £ 
1894 44,693 8,790 1,139,557 39,242 25°5 16,100 
1895 35,685 13,355 1,135,128 29,326 31°8 15,500 
1896 27,392 10,350 1,123;209 27,520 41:0 14,200 
1897 32,557 9,343 1,378,039 31,842 42°3 18,150 
1898 38,017 15,174 1,876,719 48,747 49°4 25,051 
1899 51,681 7,604 2,974,830 | 52,904 57 °6 30,011 


oe 


The average yield for the season ended March, 1899, from 51,681 
productive hives, was 57:6 lb. of honey per hive, which is the highest 
average for the last five years; the totai yield showed an increase of 
1,098,111 lb. of honey and 4,157 lb. of wax on the production of the 
preceding year. During 1898 New South Wales imported 97,273 lb. 
of honey, valued at £1,433, but the import consisted largely of supplies 
for the Barrier district from South Australia. The quantity exported 
by New South Wales in the course of the year amounted to 164,003 Tb: 
valued at £1,657, of which 129,874 lb. went to Victoria, and 5,512 Ib. 
to the United Kingdom. In 1898 South Australia exported 1,208 Ib. 
to the United Kingdom, 32,488 lb. to Western Australia, and 55,077 |b. 
to New South Wales; while there was no export from Victoria to the 
United Kingdom. The total exports to the United Kingdom of the 
five colonies shown in the table below fell from 538,994 Ib. in 1895 to 
57,612 Ib. in 1898 :— 























Colony. 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. 1897. 1898. 
| | 
lb. Ib. Ib. lb. Ib. lb. Ib. 
New South Wales} 7,543 6,62 13,241 | 12,504 2,640 | 4,103 5,532 
Vi CtORUB asin nein ns ...| 31,154] 17,426| 14,571 | 204,435 8,960 OG oe ae 
Queensland ....... 64,754 | 18,636 | 18,214 | 22,546 4,760 | 30,282 | 24,934 
South Australia...) 30,582 | 33,097 | 86,112 | 246,533 | 572 | 14,746; 1,208 


New Zealand ..... | 74,070) 32,712 


208,103 | 108,491 


43,888 | 52,976 | 43,792 | 40,208 | 25,958 











Rotel -icccac 








176,026 | 538,994 | 60,724 | $9,435 | 57,612 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


The estimated value of implements used on the various farms is 
£1,754,400—that is to say, 15s. 11d. for every acre cultivated, excluding 
fallow lands and lands laid down in permanent grasses. This estimate 
does not include the value of carts, of machinery for dressing grain, or 
of anything not actually used in the various processes of tillage and 
harvesting. The value of plant of all kinds used on farms is approxi- 
mately £2,650,000. 


IRRIGATION. 


The immense areas of rich land in parts of New South Wales which 
have a fair average rainfall, have little more than commenced to be 
utilised for cultivation. It is, therefore, only natural that irrigation 
should have received comparatively little attention in the colony ; the 
two directions in which it has been, as a rule, found most valuable are 
as an adjunct to pastoral occupation, and as a means of growing fruit in 
places where the rainfall is irregular and insufficient. Pumping engines 
have been erected for supplying water for these purposes on every 
important river throughout the colony, and on many creeks; and though 
the areas irrigated are comparatively small, the results have been highly 
satisfactory in all cases where the conditions as to soil, etc., are suitable. 

The Water Conservation Branch, which now constitutes a branch of 
the Department of Works, was engaged for a number of years in carry- 
ing out the surveys, levels, and discharge observations necessary before 
arriving at a conclusion as to what can and should be done in regard to 
water conservation and irrigation throughout the colony. The Branch 
also prepared, in outline, schemes for irrigation on a large scale from 
the Murray and Murrumbidgee Rivers, and the proposed canal on the 
south side of the Murrumbidgee was actually staked out. 

In order to obtain the best advice available, the Government decided 
during 1896 to engage the services of Colonel F. J. Home, R.E., C.S.L, 
formerly Inspector-General of Irrigation in India. Colonel Home spent 
twelve months in the colony, and during that time visited all the 
principal rivers of the interior, and inspected the sites of the principal 
schemes proposed. In the report submitted by him to the M inister, 
Colonel Home expressed the opinion that there are only two rivers in 
this colony from which irrigation can be carried out on an extensive 
scale, and even in these cases he recommended that storage works should 
be constructed in the mountains to supplement the low river supplies. 
He advised the exercise of caution in the construction of irrigation works, 
but considered that the canal on the south side of the Murrumbidgee, 
which was recommended some years ago by the Water Conservation 
Branch, promises better results than any other large irrigation work 
which can be undertaken. Next to the proposed Murrumbidgee 
Southern Canal, Colonel Home recommended that a canal from the 
river Murray, at Bungowannah, should be dealt with ; but he considered 
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that this work should await the results and the experience to be gained 
by the construction of the former. 

The Water Rights Act, which has been in force since the Ist 
November, 1896, and which is administered by the Water Conservation 
Branch, has proved to be even more useful than was anticipated. 
Previous to its operation, dams and other works on rivers and creeks 
existed on sufferance only; but now all] rivers, creeks, and lakes are 
vested in the Minister for Works, who is empowered to grant licenses 
for works after making due inquiry. Applications for licenses, 
principally for works in existence before the Act was passed, came in 
very rapidly—up to date 183 from one Land District alone, while the 
total number has reached 639. Subsequently, considerable numbers of 
applications for licenses for new works were received, and are still coming 
in. The proposed works are chiefly either dams for conserving water or 
pumping machinery for irrigation, but in a few cases the applications 
are in connection with dams with channels for irrigation without the aid 
of pumping. In consequence of the system of licensing works after a 
public inquiry, the Water Rights Act has had the intended effect of 
putting an end to the cutting of dams and the destruction of works for 
water conservation and supply by persons who imagined these works 
were a source of grievance. As a natural consequence, it has also had 
the effect of encouraging the construction of dams and other works of a 
higher class than the land-owners were formerly willing to undertake. 

Under section 4 of the Water Rights Act the Government has the 
power to construct any work for water conservation or drainage, if, 
after the publication of an estimate of the cost in the Gazette, the land- 
owners concerned submit a petition in favour of the work, and intimate 
their willingness to contribute to its cost. The rates to be paid in 
such cases are fixed by the Local Land Board ; and several petitions of 
this kind, relating to both water conservation and drainage, are now 
being dealt with. 

After a lengthened inquiry into the question of locking the River 
Darling from Bourke to Menindie the Public Works Committee decided 
that this is a matter which may be fairly left for the consideration of 
the Federal Parliament. 


CULTIVATION AT TRIAL STATIONS. 


At some of the bores and tanks owned by the State, experimental 
cultivation by means of irrigation with artesian and catchment water 
has been most successfully conducted; and lucerne, maize, wheat, tobacco, 
sugar-cane, date-palms, bananas, and many other tropical and sub-tropical 
products have been grown satisfactorily. At the Pera Bore an area of 
640 acres has been subdivided into 20-acre blocks, and offered on lease 
as irrigation farms; and the experiments in the plantation of fruit 
and forest trees, date-palms, sugar-cane, cereals, grasses, potatoes, 
etc., have been so successful that all the blocks have been taken up, 
and good results are being obtained. At the Moongulla Bore a similar 
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scheme is also being carried out ; and operations are being extended in 
this direction to the Moree, Woolabrah, Tenandra, and Tooloora Bores, 
There are plantation trial stations now in existence at the N ative 
Dog, Barringun, and Belalie Bores, on the road from Bourke to Bar- 
ringun ; at the Enngonia Bore, the Coolabah Tank, and the Byrock 
Tank ; at the Waddell Tank, on the road from Bourke to Byrock ; 
at the Moongulla Bore and the Dungle Ridge Bore, on the road from 


Collarendabri to Angledool; and at the Pera Bore, on the road from 
Bourke to Wanaaring. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AND EXPERIMENTAL FARMS. 


The importance attached by the State to the diffusion of agrscultural 
knowledge is evidenced by the formation of a special Department of 
Agriculture. The question of providing technical agricultural education, 
and establishing a college and model farms in various parts of the 
colony, immediately engaged attention, and a site suitable for a central 
establishment was selected at Ham Common, near the town of Richmond, 
in the Hawkesbury District. The total area of the farm is 3,430 acres, 
of which 1,000 acres were under cultivation in 1898. The area under 
grain and hay crops was 698 acres, under fruit-trees and vines, 43 acres, 
and under root and other crops, 259 acres. The buildings and furnishings 
of the College and Farm, now in their sixth year of existence, were 
completed in January, 1896, and officially opened on the 14th April of 
the same year. Accommodation is provided for ninety-six resident 
students, and during 1898 there was a full roll. Theoretical as well as 
practical instruction is imparted by experts in every branch of agri- 
culture ; and experimental work is carried on with cereal and other 
crops, fertilisers are tested, analyses of soils are made, and the arts of 
dishorning and speying cattle, with other veterinary surgical practices, 
are taught. The live stock attached to the Farm and College during 
1898 comprised 59 horses, 20 bullocks, 213 head of dairy cattle, 150 
pigs, and 520 sheep. The principal operations during the same period 
are shown in the subjoined statement :-— 





| 
. Yield per || : tac | Lield per 
Crop. Acres. hee | | Crop. | Acres. am 
| 
a a a 1 er eee eee 
Wheat for Grain............ | 30 | 16 SEE Other Fruit Orchards ...... | 24 | £8 5s 

- MN deag ices sae | 14 1} ton. | = », (notbearing)) 5 | ........ 
Maize for Grain ............ 170 | 38 bushels. | Grape Vines for Wine ...... YS ry ee 

a eae 70 74 tons. ale |) | - 8 2 tons. 
Barley for Grain............ 40 | 22 bushels.|| Potatoes .................. | 5 3 tons. 

», _ Green Food ...... 85 | 5 tons. || Tarnips. ... 2... | 30 | 15 tons. 
Oats for Grain .............. | 10 |18 bushels.|) Mangold-wurzel............) 2 | 12 tons. 

Pages i whe RAE | 70 14 ton. he eR Lee ee Leone eee 
Lucerne for Hay............ | 2 24 tons. Market Garden Produce....| 6 | £38 5s. 
Sorghum for Green Food....| 55 | 10 tons. } Peas and Beans (dry) ...... | 20 | 14 bushels, 
Hungarian Millet for Green| icenpene! cee SOE een | 50 | 7 tons. 

UN tic hogy dpbiiiicins bu | 10 4 tons. ff NN nk eo adi eopic os exeshe | 20 | 74 dozen. 
eae. ok ao. Sk 3 eee AMOS, Choa acce socae ce. | 20 | 16 bushels. 
Rape for Green Food........ 20 | Fed off... || All other crops ........... Sa Nh cope see 
Oranges (not bearing) ....-. ae eae 


— 
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In connection with the dairying industry prosecuted at the Farm, it 
may be mentioned that the milk-yield for 1898 was 43,573 gallons, 
the quantities of butter and cheese made being 8,494 lb. and 6,196 Ib. 
respectively. Besides the practice of general dairy-farming work, 
instruction is imparted in cheese-making, in the management and 
breeding of poultry, in the rearing of bees and the preparation of 
honey for the market, in the killing and dressing of sheep, in the 
carpenter’s and the blacksmith’s trades, in the construction of fences, and 
in various other mechanical trades. : 

Besides the experimental farm attached to the Hawkesbury Agricul- 
tural College and the plantation trial stations at Pera and other artesian 
depéts already referred to, the Department has under its direction experl- 
mental farms at Bomen and Wollongbar, in the Murrumbidgee River.and 
Richmond River Districts and at Bathurst and Coolabah. The Mur- 
rumbidgee, or Bomen, Experimental Farm has recently been established 
near the southern town of Wagga Wagga,and operations have been pushed 
well forward. The total area is 3,300 acres, of which 944 acres are in 
cultivation, 713 acres being devoted to growing cereals, and the remainder 
for oaten hay and malting barley ; 65 acres to fruit-trees and 45 acres to 
grape-vines ; 118 acres to forage plants, such as maize, sorghum, millet, 
barley, rye, oats, cow pea, roots, grasses, etc., and 3 acres under olive- 
trees. The numbers of varieties under experiment are fruit, 2,000; and 
wheat, 340 ; besides numerous varieties of oats, barley, sorghum, maize, 
peas, onions, millet, turnips, sugar beets, potatoes, pumpkins, melons, and 
fodder crops of every description. Quarters for twenty-five students 
have been erected (the number now in training being twelve), as well 
as cottages for the manager and workmen. There is no natural water 
supply, but dams of 6,000 yards, 10,000 yards, and 40,000 yards 
capacity have been excavated, and are used for supplying water to the 
irrigation plots. Some thousands of farmers annually visit this farm. 
A specialty is made of growing seed wheats and fruits for drying. 
During the past season applications were received for 953 bushels of seed 
wheats, the quantity supplied being 769 bushels. The price quoted 
was from 3s. 4d. to 7s. 6d. per bushel. Preparations are being made for 
dairying and swine-breeding on a large scale, and also for carrying out 
feeding trials with cattle, sheep, ete. 

At the experimental farm at Wollongbar, on the road leading from 
Lismore to Ballina, some experiments have lately been made with many 
varieties of sugar-canes obtained, in conjunction with the Queensland 
Government, from New Guinea, and out of the number grown several 
give excellent results, which will prove valuable to sugar-cultivators in 
the northern districts. Experiments on a larger scale with grasses for 
the grazing of dairy cattle have been carried on, and steps taken to 
assist the dairying industry, which is greatly on the increase in the 
district. Reference has already been made to the operations in 
connection with coffee and Ramie grass. Other trials are being made 
with citrus fruits, pine-apples, bananas, and various other tropical and 
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semi-tropical fruits. The total area of the farm is 263 acres, of which 
48 acres consist of orchard crops and experimental plots, and 35 acres of 
different varieties of sown grasses ; while 161 acres are cleared or par- 
tially cleared, and 19 acres are standing scrub. 

The objects to which the Bathurst Experimental Farm is devoted are 
the cross-breeding of sheep, irrigation, fruit-growing, cereal culture, and 
general mixed farming. The area of the farm is 596 acres, to which 
leased areas of 196 acres have been added. The area under crops is 
360 acres, of which 104 acres are under wheat, 36 acres under oats, 10 
acres under rye, 3 acres under barley, 15 acres under roots (mangold- 
wurzel, etc.), 6 acres under potatoes, 3 acres under onions, 48 acres 
under hay, 66 acres under green fodder, 16 acres under maize, 23 acres 
under miscellaneous experimental crops, and 30 acres under fruits. 
There are 950 sheep and lambs on the farm; and ten students have 
been enrolled. The Coolabah Farm has been established for experi- 
ments in the dry portion of the colony. At present there are 186 
acres in cultivation, and trials are being made with various kinds of 
wheat, maize, sorghum, cow-peas, grasses, fodders, and so on. 

In addition to the means of imparting information and instruction 
afforded by the Agricultural College and the farms at Wagga, Wol- 
longbar, Bathurst, and Coolabah, a travelling instructor has been 
appointed, whose duty it is to visit the rural districts and give personal 
advice and practical demonstration in all matters connected with 
agriculture. During 1898 over 100 centres were visited; and 
inspections were made, conferences held, and lectures given. 

Under the direction of the Pathologist, investigations are carried out 
at the laboratories at Sydney, Bathurst, and Wagga. At another 
laboratory at Pymble, in the county of Cumberland, the diseases of 
citrus plants have formed the subject of special inquiry. Operations at 
Bathurst are not specially directed to agriculture, but are confined more 
to the diseases of stock ; but at Wagga the work of the laboratory is 
mainly in connection with wheat and other farm crops. At the 
chemical laboratory in Sydney, special attention has been devoted to the 
grading of wheats, the strength of flours, and other matters connected 
with the improvement of wheats for Australian conditions. 
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INTERNAL COMMUNICATION. 


RoADS AND BRIDGES. 


OR many years settlement in New South Wales was restricted to 
the narrow belt of land shut in between the Blue Mountains 
and the sea. Several main roads were formed through this country 
within a few years after the foundation of the colony. These roads 
connected the infant towns of Parramatta, Liverpool, Windsor, and 
Penrith with the metropolis, and were constructed entirely by bond 
labour. The abrupt wall of sandstone rising on the farther side 
of the Nepean barred all access to the interior of the country. As 
early as the year 1796 George Bass made an attempt to cross the 
mountain range, but returned after an unsuccessful journey, reporting 
that it was impossible to find a passage even for a person on foot. 
In 1813 a protracted season of drought, attended by considerable losses 
amongst the stock, brought home very clearly to the settlers the 
conviction that the future of the colony entirely depended upon the 
extension of grazing land beyond the narrow limits within which they 
were then hemmed. In the month of May of that year Mr. Gregory 
Blaxland, Mr. W. C. Wentworth, and Lieutenant Lawson attempted 
to find a passage across the mountains. After meeting with diff- 
culties which seem astonishing enough to the present generation, which 
has seen a railway carried over the same track by which Bathurst 
may be reached in a few hours, these gentlemen succeeded in 
opening a way—sometimes by creeping through dense forests, at 
others by scaling tremendous precipices—to the vast plains lying west 
of the Great Cordillera of Australia. They returned on the 6th June, 
and shortly afterwards Governor Macquarie sent a party of surveyors, 
under Mr. George W. Evans, Deputy Surveyor-General, to report on. 
the practicability of making a road. The report was favourable, and 
the construction of the great western highway was at once commenced, 
the work being performed by gangs of bond labourers. The track thus 
made formed a continuation of the Great Western Road from Penrith, 
and it was completed as far as Bathurst by the 21st January, 1515. 
The discovery of the Bathurst Plains and the completion of the 
mountain road gave so great an impetus to settlement that it was found 
impossible to keep pace in the matter of roads with the demands of the 
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settlers. The Government, therefore, contented itself with maintaining 
the roads already constructed, and extending them in the direction of the 
principal centres of settlement. For many years these main roads were 
the only ones which received attention. This would perhaps have been 
sufficient had the progress of settlement subsequent to 1850 been similar 
to that made during previous years. Such, however, was not the 
case. The gold discovery entirely altered the circumstances of the 
colony, and during the period of excitement and change which followed 
that remarkable event so many new roads were opened, and traffic 
increased so largely, that the general condition of the public highways 
was by no means good. The Roads Department was formed as far 
back as 1857, and although good service was done by the road 
pioneers before that date, the modern system of roadmaking may be said 
to have begun with the creation of the department. It was not, however, 
until 1864 that the whole of the roads, both main and subordinate, 
received attention at the hands of the State. 


The principal main roads of the colony are :— 


Northern Road—length, 405 miles, from Morpeth to Maryland, 
New England. 


Western Road—length, 338 miles, from Sydney to Warren through 
Bathurst, Orange, and many other important townships; thenee 
prolonged to the Darling, at Bourke, by a line 175 miles in 
length. 


Southern Road—length, 385 miles, from Sydney to Albury. This 
road was, before the construction of the railway, the great 
highway between Sydney and Melbourne. 


South Coast Road—length, 250 miles. This road, after leaving 
Campbelltown, ascends the coast range, along the top of which 
it runs as far as Coal Cliff. It then traverses the Illawarra 
district, parallel to the coast, and passes through the rich lands 
watered by the Shoalhaven, Clyde, and Moruya, as far as Bega, 
whence it extends, as a minor road, to the southern limit of 
the colony. 





None of these roads has now the importance which it formerly pos- 
sessed. ‘The railways of the colony for the most part follow the direc- 
tion of the main roads, and attract to themselves nearly. all the through 
traffic. The tendency now is to make the roads act as feeders to the 
railway, by converging the traffic from outlying districts towards con- 
venient stations along the line. 

The expenditure by the Government upon the different roads is made 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Road Superintendent 
for the district, which is based upon the requirements for each road. 
Formerly the roads of the colony were divided into seven classes according 
to their importance, and the yearly expenditure ranged from £50 per mile 
on roads in the first class to £5 per mile on those in the seventh class. 
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The network of roads spreading over the face of the colony is divided, 
for purposes of maintenance, into road districts and road trusts. The 
whole colony is divided into sixty-two road districts, each of which is 
placed in the charge of a Superintendent, who is directly responsible to 
the Commissioner for Roads. The Road Superintendents have the 
greater part of the road communication of the colony outside the municipal 
boundaries, as well as a portion of the roads within municipalities, under 
their care. The road trusts have the supervision of the expenditure of 
certain grants for the maintenance of roads in districts which are chiefly 
of minor importance ; there are, however, certain important roads in the 
vicinity of the metropolis governed by trusts. The length of roads in 
charge of Road Superintendents on the 30th June, 1399, was 41,838 
miles, while 699 miles were under the care of road trusts. There were 
also within municipal areas 1,156 miles, which were subsidised by the 
Department, making a total of 43,693 miles under Government control. 
Of the 41,838 miles in charge of Road Superintendents, 7,998 miles were 
metalled, ballasted, gravelled, or corduroyed ; 5,673 miles were formed 
and drained, and all necessary culverts constructed, but were not 
metalled ; 5,622 miles were cleared and drained; 9,154 miles were 
cleared only ; and 13,391 miles were roads which wind their way through 
the forests of the interior, chiefly along the lines marked out by the 
cart-wheels of the foremost settlers, forming, in dry weather, adequate 
means of communication, although in seasons of rain they are fre- 
quently impassable. Besides the roads mentioned, there were 1,486 
miles of mountain passes. Many of these presented the most formidable 
difficulties, and their construction reflects great credit upon theengineering 
skill of the Department which has for so many years designed and 
supervised the construction and maintenance of the roads and bridges 
of the colony. 

Of the earliest bridges erected in the colony many were built of stone, 
and still exist. Those erected in the period following the extension 
of settlement to the interior were chiefly of timber, and have since been 
replaced, after a life of about twenty-five years. ‘Nearly all the large 
bridges of recent date are of iron or steel, and some of them. have 
been erected under engineering conditions almost unique, owing to the 
peculiarity of the river-flow in certain parts of the country. On the 
30th June, 1899, there were, altogether, 2,914 bridges of 20 feet span 
and over, covering a length of 275,994 feet ; 36,158 culverts under 20 
feet span, 535,342 feet in length; and 16,006 causeways, of a total length 
of 388,029 feet. Where local circumstances have not favoured the 
erection of a bridge, or the traffic has not warranted its construction, 
a punt or ferry has been introduced. In June, 1899, there were 11 iron 
punts, 96 timber punts, 3 horse-boats, and 1 basket ferry. Of the punts 
and boats, 8 were worked by steam-gearing and wire-rope, 83 by hand- 
gearing and wire-rope, and 19 by wire-rope without gearing ; the total 
width between mooring posts amounting to 68,392 feet. Also, the 
Department had charge of one steam-launch, 14 iron and 63 timber 
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flood-boats, 134 other boats, and 13 punt-slips for the execution of repairs. 
On an average, 1,612 men were employed during each month of the 
working year, in addition to 5,684 contractors and their employees, 
making a total of 7,296 men. 

The use of roads as the main arteries along which traffic from the 
metropolis to the interior flows has been superseded by the railways ; 
nevertheless, they are still the sole means of communication throughout 
a large part of the interior, besides serving as most valuable feeders to 
_ the railway system of the country. No revenue is directly derived from 
roads, but their indirect advantages to the country have been very great, 
and after the lands and the railways they form the largest item of 
national property. It is estimated that £19,293,000 has been expended 
on roads and bridges since 1857, and their present value to the State, 
allowing for depreciation, cannot be less than £14,500,000. Their 
indirect value cannot be calculated; but as an instance of the change 
brought about by the system of road construction, it may be mentioned 
that after the organisation of the Roads Department on its present 
basis the cost of carriage of goods by road and the time of transit were 
reduced by more than one-half, as will appear from the following 
statement :— 





OLr 


| Carriage by Road, 1857. | Carriage by Road, 1864. 














Main Roads. Distance. ee ei 
ce Cost per ton. | que in Cost per ton. 

| 
| miles. | days. | £ 8s. aa days. | £8; 7d. 
Sydney to Goulburn ............ | 134 | 174 ) 12 5 0 | 74 | 315 Q 
»  Bathurst............... | 145 234 (1510 0 | ll | 610 0 
Newcastle to Murrurundi........ 119 | 21 | 9 0 0 8 | 610 0 








The progress between 1857 and 1864 was very great. Part of the 
advance may without hesitation be ascribed to improvement of the roads ; 
but the decline in the demand for teams consequent on the cessation of 
the gold rush was also a cause of the fall in the cost of transit. Since 
1864 the price of carriage by road has not declined, most of the traftic 
being through districts remote from the centres of population, where the 
requirements of the teamsters are costly to supply. ‘he roads followed 
by the teams are those leading to the railway lines, and the loading 
consists for the most part of station supplies, wool, and other produce. 
The rates vary according to the distance and the nature of the country 
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traversed, but the following scale may be taken as typical of the 
ordinary charges for outward loading—that is, from the interior to 
the railways. Inward goods average about ld. per mile less than those 
outward :— 


$770 
Mi 0 20 Sata erage ce vcwansccda reece. genres 1 3 per ton per mile. 
a ceccnexcececteceas tere c an en 1 0 a 
sya PAO args nn esces yeecatteeecer sae caeee 0 1l - 
SSO) DUR Sees eearswon sa ceceas coe nase 0 10 i: 


A slight consideration of these figures will be sufficient to show how 
greatly the business of the country has been facilitated by the construction 
of railways. If 100 miles be assumed as the average distance which 
goods are carried, the prevailing rate by teams would be 12d. per ton 
per mile. On the railways, as far back as 1872, the carriage was only 
3°6d., and to-day it averages a little over 1:5d. It would be over- 
stating the case against road carriage, however, if the latter figure were 
compared with the average price charged by teams; but a comparison 
in every respect perfectly fair can be made between the cost of carrying 
general merchandise by rail—only 2°69d. per ton per mile—and the cost 
of sending goods by teams, which, as stated above, is 12d. per ton per mile. 
The saving by rail carriage is, therefore, over 77 per cent., and if it 
had been possible for the whole of the railway traffic for the year 1898 
to be carried by teams, the cost would have been £7,684,367 instead 
of the sum of £1,722,579 (exclusive of terminal charges) actually charged 
by the Railway Commissioners. In the portion of this chapter devoted 
to goods traffic on the railways, particulars are given of the gradual 
cheapening of this form of carriage during the past twenty-five years. 

During the last few years the old-time spectacle might frequently 
be seen of huge loads of goods being carried along the main roads 
within sight of the railway lines. ‘The price paid to carriers was not 
usually disclosed, but from the nature of things it was probably less 
than would have been paid to the Railway Commissioners for the 
same service. The competition of teams with the railway for the 
carriage of a certain class of goods was made possible by the extreme 
cheapness of fodder and the low price of horses, and to the circumstance 
that a number of carriers could not otherwise find employment ; more- 
over, it only lasted for a few months in each year, and did not affect 
the railway earnings to any appreciable extent. 

The total expenditure on account of roads of all classes, and of bridges 
and culverts, during the year ended 30th June, 1899, was £645,569, of 
which contracts claimed £359,089; wages, £161,833; salaries, £38,702 ; 
materials, miscellaneous and incidental (including road subsidies to 
Municipalities), £85,945. In this expenditure is included the cost of 
administering the Department, services for other Departments, and pay- 
ments on account of punt approaches and similar works incidental to 
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the road traffic of the country. The expenditure 1 in the construction and 
maintenance of roads and bridges since 1857, with details since the 
year 1881, is given below. Until recent years, the expenditure on 


these works increased at a much faster rate than the population :— 








Expenditure 7 - 
Aen Expenditure 





| 

£ £ | £ 
1857 to 1880 5,430,923 782,907 | 6,213,830 
1881 484,567 23,186 | 507,753 
1882 577;212 24.722 601,934 
1883 613,847 24,938 638,785 
1884 750,584 27,722 778,306 
1885 800,962 24,404 825,366 
1886 628,379 28 414 656,793 
1887 721,994 45,433 767,427 
1888 663,929 31,503 695,432 
1889 632,398 31,361 663,759 
1890 770,809 34,500 805, 309 
1891 965,688 31,990 997,678 
1892 859,028 30,605 889,633 
1893 676,233 30,330 706,563 
1894-5 800,620 30,034 $30,654 
+1896 757,115 19,285 776,400 
+1897 666,300 9,910 676,210 
+1898 605,497 10,601 616,098 
+1899 636,859 8,710 645,569 
Total ..... 18,042,944 | 1,250,555 | 19,293,499 





* 1894 and first half of 1895. + Year ended June. 


Besides the roads maintained by the Government, there were, in 
the month of January, 1899, 7,452 miles of roads and coat belonging 
to the municipalities ‘of the colony. Of these roads, 2,392 miles were 
metalled, gravelled or ballasted, and 1,329 formed ; while 1,769 miles 
were cleared, and 1,962 miles not cleared. Their value without the 
land, but inclusive of footpaths, kerbing, and guttering, is estimated at 
£5 542,700. As already pointed out, the length of roads within munici- 
palities subsidised by the Government was 1,156 miles. 


LAILWAYS. 


The first attempt to introduce into New South Wales the blessing of 
railway communication, which has so revolutionised the commerce of 
the older parts of the world, was made in 1846. On the 26th August 


of that year a meeting was held in Sydney at which it was decided to 
survey a line to connect the metropolis with the city of Goulburn. Two 
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years afterwards, on the 11th September, 1848, the Sydney Railroad 
and Tramway Company was formed, with a capital of £100,000, having 
for its object the construction of railways to Parramatta and Liverpool, 
with possible extensions, in course of time, to Bathurst and Goulburn. 
No time was lost in breaking ground, and on the 3rd July, 1850, the 
Hon. Mrs. Keith Stewart, daughter of the Governor, Sir Charles Fitzroy, 
turned the first sod of the first railway begun in Australia. The 
affairs of the company, however, did not prosper, and the Government 
of the colony took over the works. In the interval another company 
had been promoted in 1853, with the object of constructing a railway 
from the city of Newcastle to Maitland ; but it met with no greater 
success than the Sydney company, and shared the same fate. On the 
Government taking over the works construction was carried on with 
vigour, and on the 26th September, 1855, the line from Sydney to 
Parramatta was declared open for public traffic, and the extension to 
Goulburn was opened on the 27th May, 1869. 

The progress of railway construction during the twenty years which 
followed the opening of the first line was very slow, for in 1875 the 
length of the lines in operation had only reached 435 miles, the extension 
being at the rate of 21} miles per year. Not a single mile of railway 
was opened in 1865 and 1866; but in 1867 construction received a 
fresh impetus, and continued to advance until 1872, when it stood still 
for another period of two years, during which time only 5 miles of 
line were thrown open to traffic. In 1875, however, 33 miles were 
opened, and from 1876 to 1889 still greater activity prevailed, 1,748 
miles being constructed during this period, or a yearly average of 125 
miles; but this rate of increase received a check, only 14 miles being 
opened in the course of the next three years. There were, however, 
154 miles opened during the railway year ending June, 1893; 150 
miles in the succeeding year ; and 30 miles in the year ended June, 
1895. In the following working year no lines were opened ; but 
during the year ended June, 1897, 108 miles were added, and in the 
course of the next twelve months, 52 miles. The only line opened 
during the year ended 30th June, 1899, was that from Berrigan to 
Finley, a distance of 13 miles 73 chains. The line between Tamworth 
and Manilla, 29 miles 41 chains, and the first section of the extension 
from Moree to Inverell, 35 miles, both of the “Pioneer” class, will, 
however, shortly be opened for traffic. Further extensions of the 
“Pioneer” class are now under construction from Byrock to Bre- 
warrina, 58 miles 11 chains, and the second section of the Moree to 
Inverell line, 60 miles 59 chains in length. Parliament has also 
sanctioned the construction of lines of a similar class between Koora- 
watha and Grenfell, 31 miles 51 chains, and The Rock to Green’s 
Gunyah, 24 miles 20 chains. 

The progress in construction of the State railways of New South 
Wales may be traced in the statement given below. Included in the 
mileage are the Campbelltown-Camden Tramway, the Kogarah-Sans 
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Re 
Souci Tramway, and the Yass Tramway, which are worked with the 
railways :— 
































{ | 

Year. baa pte | Total opened. | Year. | rear Total opened. 

miles. miles, | miles. | miles, 
1855 16 16 | 1878 90 | 688 
1856 9 | 25 1879 45 | 733 
1857 17 42 1880 115 848 
1858 15 | 57 1881 148 996 
1859 =| nil. | 57 | 1882 282 | 1,278 
1860 | 13 70 | 1883 52 1,330 
1861 4 | 74 1884 | 301 1,631 
1862 24 : 98 1885 | 114 1,745 
1863, 27 | 125 | 1886 | 162 | 1,907 
1864 | 20 145 | 1887 | 151 | 2,058 
1865 | soni. | 145 | *1888 = | 68 2,126 
1866 | nil. | 145 | +1889 57 | 2,183 
1867 60 | 205 _ +1890 | 10 | 2,193 
1868 44 249 | +1891 =| l | 2,194 
69 | 70s—«d|:C i sCs|st892,— | BS 197 
1870 | 21 340 | +1893 | 154 2,351 
1871 | 19 359 +1894 | 150 2,501 
1872 | 38 397 +1895 | 30 | 2 581 
1873 5 402 | +1896 | nil. | 2,581 
1874 nil. 402 | +1897 | 108 | 2.639 
1875 33 435 | +1898 | 52 | 2.691 
1876 | 73 508 +1899 15 2,706 
1877 90 598 

* Six months ended June. + Year ended June. 


Of the 2,706 miles in operation on the 30th June, 1899, there were 
2,539 miles of single line, 1584 miles of double line, and 84 miles of 
line with four tracks. The quadrupled lines, which extend from Sydney 
to Flemington on the suburban line, were brought into use during the 
year ended June, 1892. The double lines extend from Flemington to 
Penrith, 26 miles ; Mount Victoria to Blackheath, 34 miles ; from Gran- 
ville to Picton, 394 miles ; from Illawarra Line Junction to Waterfall, 
23 miles ; from Strathfield to Hornsby, 14 miles ; from Newcastle to 
Maitland, 20 miles; from St. Leonards to Milson’s Point, 3 miles ; 
from Redfern to Darling Harbour, 14 mile; from Sydenham to 
Belmore, 5 miles; and from Teralba to Adamstown, 8 miles; while 
various short lengths of line make up the remaining 14# miles. 

The progress of the accommodation afforded by the State railways 
can be fairly gauged by comparing the number of persons to each 
mile of line open for traffic at different periods, and the average 
number of train miles run per inhabitant. Thus, in 1860 there were 
4,979 persons to each mile of line, but by the end of the year 1880 the 
work of construction had proceeded at a rate so much faster than the 
increase in the population that the average number of persons per mile 
had fallen to 882, so that the facilities afforded by the railways were 
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more than five times as great as in the year first named; while by 
1899 the average population per mile of line was reduced to 497. The 
increase in the average number of train miles run per inhabitant has 
been very rapid, rising from 0°5 mile in 1860 to 1:8 in 1870, 4-4 in 
1880, and 7-4 miles in 1890. The maximum was reached in 1891, 
when the train miles run averaged 7°5 per head of the population. For 
the five years ended 30th June, 1899, the rate was, approximately, 
6-2 miles to each member of the community. The following statement 
shows the extension of railway facilities since 1860 :— 








| 

: = - | Number of train 
= | P le +h} Number of train | —. ee 

Year. | Population to each! Number f tt | miles run per head 











| mile of line. miles run. | of population. 

| 
1860 | 4,979 174,249 | 0-5 
1865 | 2,822 | 483,446 1-2 
1870 | 1,467 | 901,139 1°8 
1875 | 1,366 | 1,472,204 2°5 
1880 882 | 3,239,462 4:4 
1885 | 544 | 6,638,399 7:2 
1890 502 $008,826 7:4 
1891 521 | §,410,421 7°5 
1892 538 | 8,356,096 7°2 
1893 | 515 7,505,310 6:3 
1894 | 495 | 7,169,785 5:9 
1895 501 7,594,281 6:1 
1896 510 | 17,719,618 6-0 
1897 497 | 8,180,405 6:2 
1898 492 | 8,340,338 6:1 
1899 | 497 | 8,806,647 6°5 


| 


COMPARISON OF RAILWAY FACILITIES. 


New South Wales stands in a good position among the Australasian 
colonies in regard to railway development, as will be seen from the 
following table, which shows the mileage of Government and private 
lines open for traffic in the various colonies in the early part of 1899 :— 





| Lines Open. 





























Colony. | | =a 

| Government. | Private. | Total. 
| miles. miles. | miles. 

New South Wales...| 2,706 | 85 | 2,791 
WICEGIIA oocf5. 5502s | 5 fa) 25 a eer | 3,143 
Queensland .......... ag | OR Wry cee 2,746 
South Australia ...... | 1,869 | 20 1,889 
Western Australia... 1,355 | 495 | 1,850 
Tasmania...............| 438 | 70 | 508 
New Zealand ........ | 2,090 167 2,257 
Total ......... | 14,347 $37 | 15,184 
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Points of comparison between the railways of a large and thinly- 
inhabited country such as New South Wales and those oF the countries 
of the Old World are dificult to obtain. The following table, however, 
shows the average population and the average number of square miles 
of territory per mile of line open, in the “principal countries of the 


world. It will be seen that New South Wales comes fairly well out of 
the comparison :— 





| Length Population es per 








Countries. of © | Popuaion | aren per per Mile | Mile of 
| Railway. | of Line. | Line. 
Australasia :— | miles. Be miles, 
New South Wales ................0005. 2,791 ep | Ill 
VAGSOTION noes eee eee tear 3.1438 374 | 28 
near sland access ries see 2,746 182 | 244 
South Australia ................. Rr tee 1,889 194 | 478 
Western Australia.................... 1,850 99 | 527 
Tasmania....... Sedsaiauctoviny eh ncweanees 508 349 52 
New POMlAnd: 6. ccSsccscss ses teed cece 2,257 325. | 47 
America :— | | | 
Argentine Republic .................. 9,270 | 427 | 191 
BARE ere norcy er ssce eee ee 8,662 | 1655 | 371 
CORDS Beier cas. coe ceueteesoekes rene. 16,687 296 =| 219 
AOE oe oes tongs eee 2,661 1,019 =~ 109 
United States of America............ 184, 603 339 19 
Europe :— 
Austria-Hungary ..............0c0000. 20,222 2,039 | 12 
AE oe er ee err e | 2,851 2, 310) 4 
POQUERIR AAs Cade Sees yie'ss'scaeosesec | 1,532 ] 426 10 
Pick. tes a 25,814 | 1,492 |! 8 
PONTING <i ono Cs ee scelic rnc a tse eh: 29,461 | i; 175 ff 
Great Britain and Ireland............ 21,659 | 1,855 6 
EGBIG papi re Geri ii eois bud evesee ces wseutenes 9,593 | 3, 301 | 12 
Netherlands ...........cs-sccccccsssee: 1,899 | 2,635 =| 7 
Norway <.ccsses: eaves seedescer seat 1,213 | 1 649 103 
BPOPUMMAL US. 25. /arerscalcies aces sarees 1,464 | 3, 449, 25 
Russia (exclusive of Finland) ...... 94,167 4,290 | 8] 
BAN orice coi ees seep cnscesensecos oe 8,020 2,190 | 25 
WSU ON yo raceuss tine ebccnsntaieenes 6,350 788 28 
SWILZOPIMTAG 5.5 55505500050 <pcneussicec cos 2.351 ole i 
Asia :— | 
India (inclusive of Native States) | 21,157 | 13,571 74 
JODBT As Bi... Mune awict cont. 2,950 | 14, 477 50 
Africa :— | 
MIO CONT 7 Loe sis sv sscs ves sscescecss | 2,260 | 796 129 
IORI Was sete ooibes sus Fsaacd sosese? | 487 | 1,703 iz 





RaAILway Systems. 


The railways of New South Wales are divided into three distinct 
branches, each representing a system of its own. The southern system, 
including the principal line of the colony, branches at Junee, and places 
the important district of Riverina, as far as the town of Hay i in one 
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direction and Finley in another, in direct communication with 
Sydney, from which they are distant 454 and 448 miles respectively. 
This branch is termed the south-western line. From several other 
points of the line, branches connecting other important districts 
with the metropolis have been opened for traffic. From Culcairn, 30 
miles from Albury, a line connects with Corowa, on the Murray ; from 
Cootamundra a line branches off in a southerly direction to Gundagai, 
and another in a north-westerly direction to Temora; while from 
Murrumburrah a line has been constructed to Blayney, on the western 
line, to connect the southern and western systems of the railways 
of the colony. This branch line has been found of much benefit in 
allowing the direct shipment of stock from the western pasture grounds 
to the Victorian markets. Nearer Sydney, the important town of 
Goulburn will be the centre of a system of branch lines, one of which— 
that from Goulburn to Cooma—is already laid down, bringing the rich 
pastoral district of Monaro into direct communication with Sydney. 
From Campbelltown, 34 miles from the metropolis, a line 8 miles in 
length forms a connection between Camden and the southern railway line. 

The southern main line is the most important of the railway lines 
in the colony, as it passes through the richest and most thickly- 
populated districts, and places Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide in 
direct communication. The traffic, both passenger and goods, on the 
southern system generally, is very extensive, and arrangements for 
the regular carriage of mails between the two great cities enable 
letters to be delivered in less than twenty hours. Sleeping-cars are 
attached to these trains on the New South Wales side, and the 
comfort of travellers is assured by the introduction of the most modern 
improvements in the construction and fitting up of the railway 
carriages. European mails are landed at Adelaide—which is distant 
1,085 miles from Sydney—and forwarded overland to all parts of 
Victoria, New South Wales, and Queensland. 

Another line which forms part of the southern system has been 
constructed, connecting the metropolis with the coastal district of 
Illawarra, which is rich alike in coal and in the produce of agriculture. 
The present terminus is at Nowra, on the Shoalhaven River, but it is 
proposed to take it eventually to Jervis Bay, closely following the coast- 
line. ‘A proposal has also been made for the construction of a line from 
the port of Eden at Twofold Bay, in the south of the colony, to the 
township of Bega, in the centre of a rich agricultural district, but this 
is at present in abeyance. At Sydenham, on the Illawarra railway, a 
line, 5 miles in length, branches off to Belmore, and this will no doubt 
eventually be continued to Liverpool, a township on the main Southern 
line. 

The western system of railways extends from Sydney in the direction 
of the Blue Mountains, of which it reaches the upper levels a little 
above Emu Plains by a direct line of steep gradient, which enables the 
locomotive to drag its heavy freight up the abrupt eastern slope of the 
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mountains, Up to the 18th December, 1892, a zigzag line was used to 
enable trains to climb this slope of the mountains; but on the date 
mentioned a deviation by which the zigzag was avoided was opened 
for traffic. To admit of a direct line of ascent, a tunnel, 324 chains in 
length, had to be constructed through part of a mountain. The line 
runs along the top of the range until it descends into a valley below 
Mount Clarence by the Lithgow zigzag, the construction of which 
is a triumph of engineering skill. In its course over the moun- 
tains the railway passes through magnificent scenery of a character 
peculiar to this part of the world, and remarkable for its rugged 
grandeur. Leaving the mountains, the western line, after throwing 
out a branch from Wallerawang to Mudgee, enters the Bathurst 
Plains, and connects with the metropolis the rich agricultural lands 
of the Bathurst, Orange, and Wellington districts, Beyond Dubbo 
it enters the pastoral country, and reaches the Darling at Bourke, 
503 miles from Sydney. At Blayney, as before stated, the western 
line is connected with the southern line by a branch line to Murrum- 
burrah ; at Orange a branch line, 97 miles in length, connects that 
town with Forbes ; and from Parkes, one of the stations on this branch 
line, an extension to Condobolin, 624 miles distant, has been constructed. 
Farther west, on the main line at Nevertire, a short line of 123 miles 
in a northerly direction, connects the town of Warren ; and at Nyngan, 
377 miles from Sydney, a branch line connects the important mining 
district of Cobar with Sydney, affording at the same time rapid and sure 
means of communication with the pastoral country of which Cobar is 
also the centre. It has been proposed to continue this line as far as 
Wilcannia, on the Darling, whence it might be extended to Broken Hill, 
to meet the South Australian system, but for the present the latter pro- 
ject remains in abeyance. The western railway system also includes a 
short line from Blacktown to Richmond, on the Hawkesbury River. 
The northern system originally coramenced at Newcastle, but a con- 
necting line between Strathfield and Hamilton has been constructed, 
making Sydney the head of the whole of the railway systems of the 
colony. The Hawkesbury River has been crossed by an iron bridge, 
2,896 feet long, in seven spans, the iron superstructure of which cost 
£327,000. This connecting line permits of direct communication between 
Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane, a distance from end to 
end of 1,808 miles, or, altogether, between the termini of Oodnadatta, 
in South Australia, and Cunnamulla, in Queensland, there is one con- 
tinudus line of railway, 3,100 miles in length. The northern line runs 
via Newcastle and the great coal centres through the rich agricultural 
district of the Hunter Valley, to the important part of the colony known 
as New England, passing through some of the largest inland towns in New 
South Wales,such as Maitland. The country traversed north of Newcastle 
is extremely fertile. As the line goes farther north it passes through a 
rich pastoral and agricultural territory, and some important townships 
are reached, viz., Tamworth, Armidale, Glen Innes, and Tenterfield, and 
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11 miles beyond the last-mentioned township the line crosses the 
border at Jennings or Wallangarra, where a junction is effected with 
the Queensland railways. 

The northern system also comprises a branch from Werris Creek to 
Moree, in the north-west of the colony, which is now being extended 
to Inverell, thus placing the Namoi and Gwydir pastoral districts in 
direct communication with the ports of Newcastle and Sydney. In the 
New England district a line has long been projected, which would 
connect the town of Glen Innes with the city of Grafton, on the Clarence 
River ; an alternative line has been surveyed to connect the Clarence 
and New England districts, the proposed junction on the northern line 
being at Llangothlin, but both this route and the one proposed from 
Glen Innes to Grafton present physical difficulties of such a magnitude 
that it is doubtful if either line will be carried out, at all events for 
some time to come. A portion of the North Coast railway, 61 miles in 
length, from Murwillumbah, on the Tweed, to Lismore, on the Rich- 
mond, was opened for traffic in 1894. 

A short line branches off the main northern line at Hornsby, 21 miles 
from Sydney, and connects with the north shore of Port Jackson, at 
Milson’s Point. Proposals have been made from time to time to bridge 
the harbour, or to tunnel beneath it, and thus allow direct communica- 
tion by rail between the suburbs on the north and the city on the south 
shore. In 1896 various proposals were submitted to a Parliamentary 
Committee, who reported in favour of a tunnel, and this action was 
endorsed by the Assembly when considering the private bills introduced 
for the purpose of providing the means of communication between the 
city and North Sydney. So far, however, legislative sanction to the 
construction of such a work has not been secured. 

Authority was obtained during 1893 for the construction of a private 
line from Rosehill to Dural (Simpson’s), in the Parramatta district. 
Three miles 28 chains were constructed, but the line was never opened 
for traffic with the exception of the small portion leading to the 
Rosehill Racecourse. Authority was recently given by Parliament for 
the purchase of this line. 

During 1890, legislative sanction was obtained for the construction 
of a private line from the quarries at Tarrawingee to the tramway 
system of the Broken Hill mines, a distance of about 39 miles. 
Recently, authority was given by Parliament for the purchase of the 
line for the sum of £15,000. 


GRADIENTS. 

The railways of the colony have been constructed with a large pro- 
portion of steep gradients, but much has been done during the last few 
years to reduce some of the heaviest of these. The Railway Com- 
missioners, in one of their Annual Reports, drew a comparison between 
the New South Wales lines and the Alpine railways, and it was found 
that the gradients were steeper, and the curves sharper, on the lines of 
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this colony than on the Alpine lines. By reducing some of the gradi- 
ents, and introducing locomotives of greater power than were for merly 
employed, considerable economy in working , as well as the expediting 
of traftic, ‘has been effected. The traffic is now carried on more satis. 
factorily, and the expense of extensive duplication works, which would 
have been necessary under the system which previously existed, has 
been postponed for years. However, a great deal remains to be accom- 
plished in the matter of reducing gradients, as will be seen on reference 
to the following table, which shows the number of miles on different 
gradients in Ju une, 1899. The distances given include the increased 
length of lines for deviations, and are therefore in excess of the time- 
table distances :— 








ree 











Br esis cai et Acoaaaes | Southern System. | Southern System. | ¥ Western System. | Northern System. | Total. 
1 in | miles. miles. | miles. miles. 
18 to 30 44 13 Nil. 53 
S14 aD 57 734 344 165 
41 ,, 50 593 504 704 1803 
51 ,, 60 38} 544 | 423 135 
61,, 70 | 44 494 25 | 118} 
71. ;. $0 672 474 534 1683 
81 ,, 90 30} 35 18} 833 
91 ,, 100 503 694 474 1662 
10177150 =| ~~ 1034 100% 773 2814 
151 ,, 200 604 514 474 158% 
201 ,, 250 292 204 194 694 
251 ,, 300 393 324 238% 1003 
301 ,, level 44] 3672 264 1,072? 
Total........ 1,025} 9534 7274 | 2,706} 





Cost oF CONSTRUCTION. 


The following table shows the cost of construction of the various 
branches of the railway system to the middle of the year 1899. The 
average cost of the whole of the lines is calculated to be £12,017 
per mile, including all charges except those for rolling-stock, machinery, 
and workshops—a figure which, considering the character of some 
parts of the country through which the lines have been carried, and 
the cost of labour, which is considerably greater in Australia than 
in most other countries, is by no means a high one. _ In considering in 
detail the figures given, it is interesting to note the comparative low cost 
per mile of some of the extensions through pastoral country. The 
line from Nyngan to Cobar averaged £3,726 per mile; that from 
Molong to Forbes, £5,336 ; from Junee to Hay, £5,814 ; from Werris 
Creek to Narrabri, £6,011 ; and from Dubbo to Bourke, £5,993. The 
line from Cootamundra to Temora was also cheaply constructed, the 
average cost per mile being £4,328. But the lines of the “ Pioneer” 
class in a special manner show that in certain districts of the colony 
railways capable of effectively carrying the traffic can be constructed 
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at an average cost far below what had previously been attempted. 
The average cost of the line from Nevertire to Warren was £2,994 
per mile ; that from Narrabri to Moree £2,381 per mile ; that from 
Jerilderie to Berrigan, £1,950 per mile’; that from Berrigan to Finley, 
£2,131 per mile; and that from Parkes to Condobolin, £1,882 per 
mile. In connection with the Culcairn-Corowa line, which averaged 
£4,451 per mile, the betterment system was brought into operation. 
The Campbelltown to Camden, the Kogarah to Sans Souci, and the 
Yass lines were constructed cheaply for tram-lines :— 























Lines opened for Traffic. Length. Total Cost. nee anile: 
m. ch. | £ | £ 

Darling Harbour Branch ......... 1 423 | 363,520 | 237,401 
Sydney to Granville ............... | 14 584) 1,916,589 | 130,131 
Granville to Goulburn...........-... | 121 52; 2,587,176 21,369 
Goulburn to Wagga..............--. 174 7934 | 1,556,503 8,895 
Wagga to Wodonga.............-+4 79 1332 | 916,171 | 11,572 
JUNCO GOP AVerer cee eee cee 167 35% | 973,548 5,814 
Narrandera to Jerilderie ......... 64 54% | 410,061 6,340 
Granville to Penrith ............... 21 264 | 609,596 28,582 
Penrith to Bathurst ............... 109 27 2,451,935 22.425 
Bathurst to Dubbo .................. 1384 5 1,232,474 | 9,193 
Dubbo:tovpourke....:.:---c.-. 6s er 925 45 1,351,741 5,993 
Wailerawang to Mudgee ......... 85 06 981,467 11,536 
Blacktown to Richmond ......... 16 12 176,487 10,920 
Goulburn to; Cooma: .....caseceees 130 40 1,403,783 10,757 
Cootamundra to Gundagal......... 33 454 271,661 8,693 
Orange to MOlOng sare -aen eas. 22 60 269,868 | 11,862 
Murrumburrah to Blayney ......; 110 63 1,082,669 9,772 
Sydney to Miaman (327 occ cess: 71 53 1,954,659 27,276 
Homebush to Waratah ............ 93 03 2,671,496 28,714 
Newcastle to Wallangarra......... 392 54 5,046,408 12,851 
Werris Creek to Narrabri.........| 96 48 580,697 6,011 
Bullock Island Branch ............ 1 454 90,709 | 57,822 
Morpeth Branchc-..-2:-<5- 1 ss oe 3 374 60,849 17,542 
Hornsby to Milson’s Point......... 13 273 600,966 45,037 
Campbelltown to Camden......... 7 65 39,201 5,018 
Kogarah to Sans Souci ... ........ 4 71 12,272 2,011 
Kinng tOUNOWra cee ee ce 22 434 363,340 16,117 
Lismore to Murwillumbah......... 63 57 884,088 13,876 
Sydenham to Belmore.............. 5 34 187,380 | 37,151 
Culeairn to Corowa..........e0e00 0+: 47 39 211,353 4,45] 
Nyngan te Cobar:.-:.7:..::.-....-..- 81 274 303,075 | 3,726 
Cootamundra to Temora ........ | 38 69 168,205 | 4,328 
Molong to Forbes ....2........5..6+: | 72 69 388,773 | 5,336 
Wiaaa Eramwayec csc ees 2 73 28,339 | 9,730 
Jerilderie to Berrigan ............ | 21 65 42,538 1,950 
Parkes to Condobolin.............. 62 604 118,087 | 1,882 
Narrabri to Moree ...............-+- | 63 10 150,317 | 2,381 
Nevertire to Warren............... | 12 334 | 37,172 | 2,994 
Bermgan to Winley 27). scane-: | 13 73 29,653 | 2,13) 
Total or average......| 2,706 474 | 32,524,826 | 12,017 





| 
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The amount expended on rolling-stock to the 30th June, 1899, was 
£4,524,854 ; for machinery, £300,511; on workshops, £632,049 ; and 
for furniture, £10,036 ; or £5,467,450 in all. This makes the total cost 
of all lines open for traffic, £37,992,276, or an average of £14,037 per 
mile. The growth of the capital expenditure on open lines may be 
traced below :— 

















Year. eee Year ee 

| | 

| | 
£ | | £ 

1855 515,347 || 1890 | 30,555,123 
1860 | 41,422,672 || 1891 | 31,768,617 
1865 | 2,746,373 || 1892 33,312, 608 
1870 | 5,566,092 || 4893 34,657,571 
1875 | 7,245,379 | 1894 | 35,955,971 
1880 | 11,778,819 | 1895 36,611,366 
1885 | 21,831,276 || 1896 36,852,194 
1886 | 24,071,454 | 1897 | 37,369,205 
1887 | 26,532,122 || 1898 | 37,719,402 
1888 | 27,722,748 | 1899 37,992,276 
1889 | 29,839,167 | 


| 





The cost of the lines open for traffic on the 30th June, 1899, as 
already stated, was £37,992,276. Of this amount, £903,565 has 
been provided from the Consolidated Revenue of the colony, and 
debentures to the amount of £1,904,875 have been finally paid off, 
leaving a balance of £35,183,836 which has been raised by the issue 
of debentures and other stock. As will be seen hereafter, the net 
revenue for the year ended June, 1899, after paying working expenses, 
was £1,454,831, which gave a return of 3°83 per cent. upon the total 
capital expenditure on lines open for traftic, and 4-13 per cent. upon the 
capital on which the country has to pay interest. The so-called reduction 
of the railway debt is purely imaginary, seeing that the bulk of the 
debentures retired were renewed out of fresh loans, and the sum paid 
from revenue to redeem loans was not furnished by railway profits. 
The proper comparison between railway earnings and interest charged 
is obtained from the net earnings of railways on cost of construction, 
and the actual interest paid by the State on outstanding loans. The net 
earnings of the railways represent 3-83 per cent. on the cost of construc- 
tion ; but as the average price obtained for the loans of the colony 
was 96°42 per £100 of stock, the actual earnings of the railways cannot 
be taken at more than 3°69 per cent., while the interest charged on 
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outstanding loans is 3°64 per cent. Another point to be considered 
is that the sum of £1,000,000 was authorised by Parliament to be 
expended in connection with the improvements to the grades on main 
lines, and the quadrupling of the suburban system. The cost of these 
urgent works was to be defrayed from the proceeds of loans, on the 
understanding that the loans should be redeemed from railway revenue 
at the rate of £75,000 a year, and already £600,000 has been nominally 
redeemed. This redemption has been effected at the expense of the 
general revenue, seeing that in the years when the redemption was 
made there was not sufficient railway revenue to meet working expenses 
and interest, and there has, therefore, really been no reduction of capital 
effected by these payments. 

The cost of railway construction in the principal countries of the 
world for which figures are available, is given hereunder. The figures 
include the whole expense of equipping the lines for traffic, and are 
brought down to the latest available dates :— 





——— —.. 














Cost Cost 
Countries. oe = fe ] Countries. 8 ue 
Traffic. | Traffic. 
| | | 
£ } £ 
United Kingdom ...... 52,375 | Australasia :— 
BPTANICC Wee asec ne: 27,627 | New South Wales..., 14,037 
Germany, orrcscsssctier 19,693 | Victoria .....cccceee. 12,430 
| | | 
Switzerland ............ 19,414 || Queensland ............ | 6,800 
NOP WS rare cree cet 7,247 South Australia...... 7,476 
SWOdCHa err, 5,698 | Western Australia... 4,744 
Gatinda ciececcastreveees 11,367 | Tasmamnia............... 8,189 
United States ......... 12,152 | New Zealand ......... 7,849 
Cape Colony ............ 10, 165 





New Lines AND REVENUE RETURNS. 


The contrast between the present condition of the New South Wales 
railways and their humble beginning im 1855 is a remarkable one. In 
1856, the first year which can fairly be taken for purposes of comparison, 
the number of passengers on the railways was only 350,724, whilst 
in the year ended June 30, 1899, the number was 24,726,057, or more 
than 70 times greater. But the tonnage of goods carried represents a very 
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much larger increase, having grown from 2,469 to 5,248,320—the traffic 
having expanded to nearly 2,126 times its original volume since the 
first full year of railway operations. For the first ten years of the 
period under review the larger part of the railway earnings was obtained 
from the passenger traffic, no doubt owing to the fact that the first 
railways were almost entirely suburban. It was not until the line 
crossed the mountains and opened up the far interior that the proportions 
changed, and the goods traffic became the principal source of revenue of 
the railways. This change began to take place in 1867. 

The comparison between the earnings of the period prior to 1871— 
when the net result every year represented only a small portion of the 
interest due on the capital expended in the construction of the lines— 
and of the subsequent period, affords matter for satisfaction. The figures 
for 1886 and 1887 show a falling-off from those of the previous fourteen 
years ; but it should be borne in mind in comparing these two years 
with the excellent results exhibited during the period from 1874 to 1884, 
when an average of considerably over 4 per cent. was realised, that the 
fall in receipts was due in a great measure to the previous years of 
drought. 

During the years 1884 and 1885 the last section of the main western 
line, extending over a distance of 112 miles as far as Bourke, was 
opened, and the line branching off from Wallerawang was completed as 
far as Mudgee, the length being 85 miles. On the south-western railway 
the branch line, Narrandera to Jerilderie, covering a distance of 65 
miles, was opened for traffic. All these extensions run through very 
sparsely settled districts, and this was the case with regard to nearly 
the whole of the other 172 miles opened during the two years mentioned. 
This total of 412 miles opened for traffic in unproductive country 
caused a serious falling-off in the proportion of receipts to expenditure 
during the period ended June, 1888, the net revenue yielding less than 
3 per cent. on the total expenditure. Since that time, despite the 
addition of further unprofitable lines to the system, the returns have 
improved step by step, rising in the years 1891 and 1892 to 3°59 and 
3°58 per cent., and during the four years of depression ended 1896 never 
falling below 3°44 per cent., while in 1897, 1898, and 1899 returns of 
3°79, 3°74, and 3°83 per cent. were obtained. As will be seen farther 
on, the burden of unprofitable lines continues to be heavy, the loss on 
1,257 miles during the years ended 31st December, 1896 and 1897, 
being no less than £357,093 and £349,754 respectively ; while that for 
1,368 miles during the year ended 31st December, 1898, was £329,859 ; 
but the expenses of working are kept as low as possible. The fact that 
the lines as a whole have not in the past returned a profit should occasion 
no surprise, as the statistics of railways in all parts of the world show 
that few lines, except perhaps suburban ones, return anything like a 
profit during the first few years after their opening. In England a 
period of seven years has been allowed by good authorities for a line to 
develop traffic; and if such is the fact in more densely-populated 
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countries, whose resources are more developed than is the case in New 
South Wales, there is every reason to be satisfied with the fact that the 
lines of this colony have yielded so good a return as the figures show. 

A glance at the table showing the net earnings and the interest on 
the capital expended upon railway s, which will be found on page 835, 
will disclose the fact that during the period from 1870 to 1875, w hen 
the length of new lines yearly constructed was v ery small, being only 116 
miles during the whole period of six years, or about 194 “miles per 
year, the railway profits steadily increased from 1°81 to 4° 39 per cent. 
During 1877 and 1878, 180 miles of railway were constructed, and the 
profits immediately declined to 3°74 and 3°34 per cent. respectively. 
From 1880 to 1884 the railways were extended chiefly to centres 
already populous and prosperous, viz., Riverina and New England, 
and the central districts of Wellington and Dubbo; and as these 
were years of remarkable prosperity, the railway profits suffered less 
than usual from the considerable extension, which included the con- 
struction of the expensive connecting-link joining the New South 
Wales railways with those of Victoria, at the river Murray. From 
1885 the extensions on the main lines have, for the most part, been 
through pastoral country, such as the continuation of the western line 
to Bourke, the northern line to Jennings, and the further extensions 
of the lines in the Goulburn district to the rich pastoral lands of 
Monaro ; while several branch lines were constructed tapping important 
agricultural and dairy-farming districts, notably the lines Cootamundra 
to Gundagai, Cootamundra to Temora, Murrumburrah to Blayney, 
Nyngan to Cobar, Culcairn to Corowa, Sydney to Nowra, Narrandera 
to Jerilderie, Berrigan and Finley, Orange to Molong, Parkes, Forbes, 
and Condobolin, and Nevertire to Warren. None of the lines mentioned 
yet pays its way, the loss on some being very heavy. There was also 
constructed an isolated line, 61 miles in length, from Lismore to 
Murwillumbah, which likewise shows a heavy loss on working. In 
some cases the value of the branch lines will not be felt until the entire 
system of which they form part is completed, or until they become trunk 
lines. For instance, in the case of the Goulburn to Cooma line, a 
proposal has been under consideration for continuing this line to the 
Victorian border, with a branch line to Eden, Twofold Bay. It is 
expected that the Gippsland line will be extended from Bairnsdale to the 
border, and that by the junction of these two lines an alternative route 
to Melbourne will be obtained. In that case, no doubt, the eastern part 
of Gippsland would find its natural port at Eden. Expensive new lines 
result in an increase of the percentage of working expenses to the gross 
earnings, as these lines have to be kept in full working order and repair 
whilst ‘actually returning in gross earnings little more than the cost of 
maintenance. The small returns on expensive incompleted branches 
further tend to diminish greatly the profits of a railway system taken 
as a whole ; but such is the history of railway construction in all parts 
of the world, and New South Wales is no exception to the general rule. 
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The following table shows the loss on non-paying lines during the 
last four calendar years. It should be noted that the capital cost 
includes the expenditure on equipment as well as construction :— 



































Loss in Working, after providing for 
Working Expenses and Interest. 
Line. | Length. | Capital Cost. pekeca a 
1895. | 1896. | 1897. 1898. 
Imls. ch.| £ | & | #€£ | £ | 
Goulburn to Cooma ......... | 130 40 | 1,463,074 | 43,453 | 47,525 | 42,047 | 42,33) 
Murrumburrah to Blayney | 110 63 | 1,144,880 | 40,855 | 42,172] 40,555 | 38,551 
Cootamundra to Gundagai..| 33 45 | 285,748 | 5,628 | 6,168 5,083 4,161 
Cootamundra to Temora ...| 38 69 192,847 | 3,187} 2,159] 3,519 2,866 
Junee to Hay ..................1 167 36 | 1,062,832 | Nil. | 8,494) 16,852 14,476 
Narrandera to Jerilderie,| | | 
Berrigan and Finley Z 100 32 514,230 | 10,701 | 12,011 | 11,747] 12,536 
Culcairn to Corowa ......... | 47 39 | 232,963 | 7,925) 7,118 | 1,320 7,008 
Sydney to Kiama ..........., | 71 53 | 2,186,673 | 42,204 | 33,909 37,631 | 27,259 
Kiama to Nowra ............ | 22 43 380,816 | 12,634 | 11,974 | 12,504] 12,123 
Sydenham to Belmore ...... | 9& 3! 207,518 | +7,518| 8,119 7,923 | 7,934 
Blacktown to Richmond ...| 16 12 197,509 | 6,091 | 5,256 5,07 4,237 





Wallerawang to Mudgee ...| 85 6 1,043,285 | 29,704 | 27,242 | 26,671} 25,563 
Orange to Molong, Parkes | 
and Forbes, Bogan! | 





Gate and Condobolin...| 158 29 855,554 | 5,881 | 2,162 3,634] 3,206 
Nyngan to Cobar ............ | 81 27 | 324,625 | 2,184] 2,885 | 1,392 45] 
Hornsby to Milson’s Point..| 13 28 | 618,211 | 20,184 | 14,721 | 14,602] 12:856 

| 28,433 | 28,367 


Armidale to Jennings ...... 
Lismore to Murwillumbah 
Nevertire to Warren......... 


132 43 | 1,540,291 | 64,683 | 62,819| 56,366! 56,931 
63 57 | 920,919 32,018 | 28,152 | 28,398 | 28,138 
12.33| 43,567] ...* gcd # 
eran SIS ws 
Pita 1,368 15 114,430,154 [369,707 
| 


* Not opened. 7 Opened for part of the year only. 


Tamworth to Armidale...... | 76 76 | 1,214,612 | 34,907 | 34,207 
| 

















357,093 349,754 |329, 859 














The Railway Commissioners in their annual report for 1891 suggested 
a plan of paying for new lines from the sale of lands. They recommended 
that the Crown lands for a distance of 10 miles on each side of a proposed 
line of railway should be set aside for sale, and. half the proceeds of the 
land sold credited to the railway capital ; and where the land required 
for railway construction had passed into the hands of private individuals, 
the land-owners should combine and convey the necessary land free of 
cost to the Government, it being considered that the owners would be 
fully remunerated for the gift of the land by the enhanced value of their 
property caused by the establishment of direct railway communication 
with the other parts of the colony. By the adoption of such a 
system as this it is believed that railways in light undulating country 
could be constructed at a moderate cost, and yield a fair return on 
capital from the commencement, especially what are known as “ Pioneer 


Railways,” which could be constructed at an average of about £1.750 
a) 7 : z S ) 
per mile, exclusive of bridges, 
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The betterment system as applied to railways was first introduced 
in the construction of the Culcairn to Corowa Railway. No special 
Act was passed for the general establishment of this principle ; but by 
& proviso in a clause of the Public Works Act the Government was 
empowered to apply the principle to all railways constructed sub- 
sequent to the date of the passing of the Act. In estimating the 
enhanced value of the land adjoining the Culcairn to Corowa railway 
line, the stations were assumed to be 10 miles apart, the betterment 
area having a 5-mile radius from each station, and the land in the 
vicinity of each station being considered to have an enhanced value of 
25 per cent., graduating to 5 per cent. at the limit of the radius. In 
the case of the extension of the railway along the southern coast it is 
found that the enhanced value does not reach so high a percentage, owing 
to the facilities which exist for the transport of produce by water. 


Gross EARNINGS AND WORKING EXPENSES. 


The gross amount of revenue derived from all sources connected with 
the Government railways in New South Wales during the year ended 
30th June, 1899, was £3,145,273, being an increase of £118,525 as cow- 
pared with the preceding year. The working expenses were £1,690,442, 
or £75,837 in excess of 1898; and the net earnings were £1,454,831— 
an increase of £42,688 over the results obtained during the previous 
twelve months. The net earnings were, therefore, 46-3 per cent. of the 
total earnings, as against 33°3 per cent. when the Commissioners took 
office. The following table gives the gross earnings and the total working 
expenses, with the proportion of the expenditure to the receipts. It 
should be borne in mind that since the year 1887 the railway accounts. 
have been made up to the 30th June in each year :— 











{ 
| 


| 














| S22 | | 62& 
| Gross | Working | 8 a | Gros | Working g SE 
Year | Earnings. Reco 8 20 Year. arnnes Repenscn i ee Ms 
. = “88 
£ £ 'per cent. | | £ | £ aE cent. 
1855 | 9,249 5,959 64°4 1890 | 2,633,086 | 1,665,835 | 63°3 
1860 | 62,269 | 50,427 | 81:0 1891 | 2,974,421 | 1,831,371 | 61°6 
1865 | 166,032 108,926 65°6 1892 | 3,107,296 | 1,914,252 | 61°6 
1870} 307,142 | 206,003 67:1 | 1893} 2,927,056 1,738,516 | 59-4 
1875 | 614,648 | 296,174 | 48-2 1894 | 2,813,541 | 1,591,842 | 56°6 
1880} 1,161,017 | 647,719 | 55-8 || 1895 | 2,878,204 | 1,567,589 | 54°5 
1885 | 2,174,368 | 1,458,153 | 67-1 || 1896 | 2,820,417 | 1,551,888 | 55-0 
1886 | 2,160,070 | 1,492,992 69°1 || 1897 | 3,014,742 | 1,601,218 | 53:1 
1887 | 2,208,295 | 1,457,760 | 66:0 | 1898 | 3,026,748 | 1,614,605 | 53°3 
1888 | 2,295,124 | 1,580,551 | 66°7 | 1899 | 3,145,273 | 1,690,442 | 53°7 
| 2,538,477 | 1,634,602 | 64:4 | | 


1889 | 


———» 


atG 
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In the foregoing table will be found ample evidence of the economical 
working of the State railways under their present management. The next 
table shows the expenditure per train mile run. It will be seen that 
since 1890 there has been a steady diminution in the expenses, 
although the management have contrived to reduce the mileage run, 
and have at the same time effected a thorough overhaul of the property 
in their hands :— 





















































Head of Expenditure. 1880. 1885. | 1890. 1895. 1897. 1898. 1899. 

d. | a| a|a | a4. | d | a. 

“Maintenance of way, etc.; 11°40 | 15°71 15°39 | 12°68 | 10°57 | 10°18 | 10-09 
‘Locomotive power......... 16°33 | 15°62 | 16°73 | 15°63 | 16°95 | 17°19 | 17°32 

Repairs and Renewals— | | 

carriages and waggons| 2°47 | 2°65 | 4:59 4:13 | 4°51 | 4°00 | 3°87 
Traffic expenses............ 15°83 | 14°92 | 15°07 | 13°96 | 13°13 | 13°11 | 12°85 
Compensation ............ 0°50 | 0:30 | 0:97 | 1:05] 0:09 | 0:10 | 0-14 
General expenses ......... 146 | 3°52 | 2°16 | 2°14; 2°01 | 1°88 1-80 
a a sat ae a = 

Total ..cccscces. 4799 6272 54:91 | 49°54 | 47-26 | 46-46 | 46-07 














The following table gives the percentage of earnings from the two 
sources of railway revenue. It will be observed that in the year 1860 
the earnings from passenger traftic largely exceeded those from goods, 
but after that year the proportion derived from that source declined, 
reaching the minimum in 1875. This falling-off was almost entirely 
due to the considerable extension of the main lines through pastoral 
country, thinly populated, but well stocked with sheep and cattle, and 
consequently furnishing the railways with large quantities of produce for 
carriage to the seaboard. From 1880 to 1889, however, the percentage 
of receipts from coaching traffic steadily advanced, the proportion in the 
year last named being as high as 40-4 per cent. of the total revenue. 
For the year ended 30th June, 1899, the coaching traffic contributed 
but 36:8 per cent. to the total railway earnings : 
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| Percentage of— | Percentage of — 
Year, | Coaching Traffic| Goods Traffic | | Feat. Coaching Traffic} Goods Traffic 
to Total. to Total. to Total. to Total. 
| | 
1860 | 730 | 270 || 1890 40°2 59°8 
1865 56°0 | 44°) | 1891 39°6 60°4 
1870 38°4 61°6 | 1892 38°3 61°7 
1875 33°5 66°5 | 1893 38°1 61°9 
1880 33°6 66°4 | 1894 37 °2 62°8 
1885 38°2 61°8 1895 35°1 64°9 
1886 39°3 60°7 1896 37°0 63°0 
1§87 38°5 | 61°5 l 1897 36°4 63°6 
1888 40°1 59°9 | 1898 | 37 °2 | 62°8 
1889 40°4 | 59°6 1899 | 36°8 63°2 
| 


| 
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Net EARNINGS AND INTEREST ON CAPITAL. 


The net revenue for the year which expired on the 30th June, 1899, 
was £1,454,831, while the total amount of capital expended on lines in 
operation to the same period was £37,992,276. The net return on the 
capital expended equalled 3-83 per cent., which is 0-21 per cent. above 
the average interest payable on the public debt, and only 0:08 per cent. 
above, if the actual price received for stock be taken. The following 
table shows the net earnings and the interest returned on the total 
capital expended on railways, including the cost of both constructior 
and equipment, for the year 1855 and subsequent periods :— 








| | 
| | Interest on | 


| Interest on 
Capital. | 
| 




















Year. Net Earnings. | Year. | Net Earnings. Capital. 
£ | per cent. | | £ per cent. 
1855 | 3,290 063 | 1890 | 967,251 | 317 
1960 = =—-1,s42—=| «3S 083) sso —|_-1,143,050 | 3:59 
1865 | 57,106 | 207 | 1892 | 1,193,044 | 3:58 
1870 =| «101,189 | 81} 1898 | 1,188,540 | 3.4 
1875 | «318,474 | 4:39 | 1804 | 1,221,699 | 3°46 
1880 | 513,208 | 435 1895 | 1,310,615 | 3:60 
188 | 716,215 | 337 | 1896 | 1,968,599 | 3°44 
1886 | 667,078 | 2:90 | 1897 | 1,413,524 | 3-79 
1887 | 750,535 2:96 1898 | 1,412,143 3°74 
1888 | 764,573 | 285 || 1899 | 1,454,831 | 3°83 
1889 | 903,875 | 3:14 | | 
| 





Two important facts which demonstrate the financial position of the 
railways and the character of the management are the earnings per 
train mile and per average mile open. Although the returns now being 
realised cannot be compared with those of 1875, when the net earnings 
per train mile fell little short of 52d., and per mile open £775, the 
present earnings are in every way encouraging. Under the control 
of the Commissioners the net return per train mile has increased from 
27°4d. to 39°7d., or 44:9 per cent.; while per mile of line open for traffic 
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the advance has been from £374 to £538-0, or 43:8 per cent. The 
following table gives details of the net earnings since 1860 :— 





—__——. — ( 
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Net Earnings per— Net Earnings per— 

















Year. | a ae a -| Year. | 
| aa | Mile Open. | | LS a | Mile Open. 
a £ | d. £ 

1860 | 15°9 | 189°5 1890 29°0 | 44453 
1865 | 28:3 | 399°3 1891 32°6 523°8 
1870 | 26°9 | 307°4 1892 34°3 546°6 
1875 | 519 | 774°8 || 1893 | 38:0 5132 
1880 |; 380 | 653°1 || 1894 409 | 503°3 
1885 | 259 | 4306 || 1895 | 41°4 | 520°9 
1886 | 24°7 372°6 || 1896 39°5 |) = 501 °2 
1887 | 27°8 | 387°7 || 1897 41°7 | 549°0 
1888 | 27°4 374°0 || 1898 | 40°6 531°1 
1889 28°4 





424-7 || 1899 | 39:7 | 538-0 





PASSENGER T'RAFFIC. 


'he number of journeys made by each persom in the colony now 
averages 18:4 per annum, as against 7:5 in 1880 and 1°6 in 1870. The 
increase has been exceedingly rapid as well as fairly uniform, as will be 
seen from the following table :— 





} 


Number of Number of 





Year. Journeys ae. Journeys. 
| | 
1855 | o4 | 1899 | 15:8 
1860 | 1°6 | 1891 | 17°0 
1865 1:9 1892 | 171 
1870 1°6 1893 | 16°6 
1875 2°3 1894 | 15°7 
1880 75 1895 | 15°8 
1885 14°6 1896 16°3 
1886 15°4 1897 17°2 
1887 14°4 1898 | 17°6 
1888 | 14°9 1899 ! 18°4 
1889 15'3 


| 








The figures just given include journeys of season ticket-holders ; 
bis. — pod emia — Jo ; 
excluding this traffic, the number of journeys per head would be about 
10°7. The average number of journeys made by the inhabitants of 
- aid oO J = * . . 

the United Kingdom is 26:4, and of Western Australia and Victoria, 
o ] : y, 

34:9 and 38°9 respectively—figures which largely exceed those of any 
9 respectively —fig gely ¢ a 

other population. The averages of some of the other important countries 
and colonies are :—Belgium, 16-2 ; France, 9°7 ; Germany, 12°3; United 
States, 80; Austria-Hungary, 3°9; Norway, 3:8; Sweden, 4:1 ; 
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Switzerland, 17:1 ; Netherlands, 5:0 ; Spain, 1-9; South Australia, 16°8; 
Queensland, 7:4; New Zealand, 6-6; and Tasmania, 3°5. The total 
number of journeys made by passengers, including season ticket-holders, 
the revenue received from the coaching traffic, and the average receipts 
per journey, are shown in the next table, which should be read in 
conjunction with that just given :— 





Sa Tn a aca a ea 
: Passenger | Receipts | Average 
Year. from Coaching Receipts per 
| Trai, | journey. journeys. | Traffic. prasad 
| No. SS a eee 5 d. 
1855 98,846 | 9,093 22-08 
1860 501,044 | 45,428 | 19°79 
1865 791,587 | 92. 984 29°69 
1870 776,707 | 117,854 | 36°42 
1875 1,288,225 | 205,941 | 38°37 
1880 5,440, 138 390,149 | Ve (oi 
1885 13, 506,346 830,904 | 14°76 
1886 14,881,604 | 849,253 | 13°70 
1887 14,451,303 | 850,499 | = 14-12 
1888 15,174, S| 918,975 14°53 
1889 16,086,223 | le 025, 601 | 15°30 
1890 17,071,945 | ] 059, 791 14-90 
1891 19,037,760 | 13177,0827 | 14°84 
1892 | 19'918.916 | 1,189,231 14°33 
1893 | 19,932,703 | ie 115,042 13°43 
1894 19,265,732 1,047,029 13°04 
1895 19,725,418 ] 022,901 12°45 
1896 21,005,048 | 1,043,922 11:93 
1897 2? 672.924 ] 098, 696 11°63 
1898 23,233,206 | 1,126,257 11°63 
1899 | 24,726,067 | 1,155,971 | 122 


} 


it will be seen that 1897, 1898, and 1899 show far larger numbers of 
passenger journeys than preceding years, but less satisfactory results in 
the way of average receipts per journey. This does not so much arise 
from curtailment of long-distance travelling as from the change of a 
large body of travellers from first to second class—a result due to 
diminished means, and doubtless to some extent to the more comfortable 
carriages now provided for second-class passengers. A. return to pros- 
perous times should show an increase in first-class travellers, but it 
frequently happens that the removal of the original impelling cause is 
not followed by a return to previous habits, so that the railways may 
not altogether recover the revenue lost by the change on the part of the 
travelling public. In 1899 the receipts from first-class passengers, 
inclusive of season tickets, amounted to £305,941, and from second- 
class passengers, to £648,810, showing a decrease of £2,952 in respect of 
the former, and an increase of £26,973 on the latter, as compared with 
the previous year. : 

The traffic on the suburban lines, which comprise only distances within 
22 miles of Sydney and Newcastle, Liverpool and Morpeth included, has 
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enormously increased of 


late vears. 
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In the following table a comparison 
is instituted between the traflic for the years ended 30th June, 1888, 


1898. 









































Suburban Traffic. 1888. 1899. 
ee ——-_— a : 
Number of ordinary passengers ............ | 7,413,868 | 11,392,304 | 11,776,834 
. workmen's journeys ........... 1,738,284 | 4,293,168 4,873,044 
. season ticket holders’ jour- 
MOVS'l cc. sccscowsceecec creas | 3,227,760 | 4,973,572 5,167,422 
Total passenger journeys .............0000: | 12,379,912 | 20,659,044 | 21,817,300 
| 
Number of miles travolled:].--..-- eee | 70,172,793 | 118,653,210 | 127,606,212 
Average mileage per passenger ............ | 5°67 | 5°74 5°85 
Amount received from passengers ......... | £186,393 | £261,333 £274,202 
Average receipts per mile, per passenger rs 053d. 0°52d. 


The average receipts from passenger traftic per head of population 
advanced very rapidly until 1891, when the amount stood at 20s. 11°8d., 
against 10s. 85d. in 1880, and 4s. 9:7d.in 1870. ‘This was not due 
so much to the increased distance travelled by passengers as to the fact 
that the railway mileage increased at a greater rate than the population, 
enabling the public to indulge in a larger measure of railway travelling, 
in accordance with the well-established rule that the more the facilities 
for travelling are extended the greater will be the traffic. Since 1891 the 
average has lessened and now stands at 17s. 3-ld. In this connection 
it may be interesting to note that the fares charged on the suburban 
lines, over which the majority of passengers travel, are very much less 
for both classes of travellers than the English rates, although the cost of 
working is considerably higher. The receipts from passenger traffic on 
the suburban lines per head of the population will be found in the fol- 
lowing figures :— 





Year. | Amount per head. | Year. | Amount per head. 
s. d, SoG. 
1860 2 78 1890 19 71 
1865 4 7°8 1891 20 11°8 
1870 4 97 | 1892 290 4:9 
1875 | 710°2 | 1893 18 74 
1880 | 10 85 | 1894 17 1°4 
1885 yi 8 | 1895 16 4:2 
1886 17 62 1896 16 4°] 
1887 G6 11°] 1897 | 16 11°2 
1888 18 02 1898 | 16 5°53 
1889 19 672 1899 17 31 
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Goops TRAFFIC. 


The weight of goods and live stock carried per head of population in 
New South Wales compares favourably with that of many countries 
where railways have long been established. The average tonnage for 
1860 and subsequent periods was :— 








( | 
Year. Tons. Year. | Tons. 








| | | 
1860 02 | 1800 3°5 
1865 1:2 1891 3°4 
1870 1°6 1892 3°7 
1875 22 | 1893 32 
1880 24 1894 2°9 
1885 3°5 1895 3°3 
1886 33 1896 3° 
1887 3°3 1897 | 3°5 
1888 33 is9S 3°5 
1889 33 1999 3°99 





The largest amount of tonnage per inhabitant is carried in the United 
States, where it averages 12°6; and the United Kingdom is second, 
with 9:4 tons. The relative position of New South Wales will he seen 
from the next table, which shows the tonnage of merchandise carried per 
head of population in the principal countries of the world :— 





Tons. | Tons. 
nied States er scncccencr case 12°6 | RUS IG en women asus 0°8 
United Kingdom. :..7.....4.<". 9-4 | IPORER@L crs, tec sean ost cose ures 04 
U2) Fas 01 ee nance ices ponee noe none 8°0 SAPALEM Rc estcesoeenrcee: 0:2 
Germany... cece 54 | Australasia— 

Canad Bs curser cies se wen sens 5°3 | New South Wales ......... 3°9 
IVIL ZORIA NG 22 sesame eee ocr stcrens 4°2 WACLOEIE ee. ceee nets cece 2:2 
Austria-Hungary ............ 3°3 | Queensland n-ne eens 3°4 
SWeclell << covcliuccesscsseereeees 515: | South Australia ...... weirs 3°8 
Mrane@se.c oe -s oe. rerior 2°8 | Western Australia ......... 6°8 
INetHerlands c.0.ce-.es-s cscs ee. Zk | PESWIANIS (0s o00 sheers sees 13 


New Zealand ........ ree 5 ass 


INORWAY cones: <2 eso <x Reeuisees |e | 
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The following figures, which extend as far back as the first opening 
of the lines, show how greatly the goods traffic has expanded, especially 
in recent years :— 





| Sa of | Tene of | 








Year. | Goods and Earnings. Year. Goods and | Earnings. 
| Live Stock. Live Stock. 
T | ¢ 
1855 140 “156 | 1890 | 3,788,950 | 1,573,295 
1860 55,394 16,84] || 1891 | 3,802,849 | 1,797,384 


1892 | 4,296,713 | 1,918,065 





1865 | 416,707 | _ 73,048 | 
| 
| 











1870 | 766,523 | 189,288 | 1893 3°73, 843 1,812,014 
1875 | 1,171,354 | 408,707 || 1894 | 3,493,919 | 1,766,512 
1880 | 1,712,971 | 770,868 || 1895 | 4,075,093 | 1,855,303 
1885 | 3,273,004 | 1,343,464 || 1896 | 3,953,575 | 1,776,495 
1886 | 3,218,582 | 1,310,817 | 1897 | 4,567,041 | 1,916,046 
1887 | 3,339, 253 | 1,357,796 || 1898 | 4,630,564 | 1,900,491 
1888 | 3,399,772 | 1,376,149 || 1899 | 5,248, 320 1,989,302 
1889 | 3,485,839 | 1,512,876 || | | 











It is unfortunately impossible to subdivide the tonnage of goods 
and live stock given for 1898-9 into anything approaching a general 
classification, but this can be done for the year which closed with December, 
1898. In the subjoined statement, which relates to the year in question, 
will be found particulars of the tonnage under nine broad classes, the 
average distance goods of each class were carried, and the average 
earnings per ton per mile. ‘This last figure, however, does not include 
the terminal charges, which would pr obably i increase the revenue per ton 
per mile by about 20d., or from 1:31d. to 151d. The “ Miscellaneous 
and A class ” comprises timber, lime, manures, fruit, vegetables, hides, 
tobacco leaf, bricks, gravel, drain- -pipes, and goods of a similar nature. 
The “B class” covers lead and silver ore, caustic soda and potash, 
cement, copper ingots, fat and tallow, mining machinery, tiles, ore 

tailings, leather, agricultural implements i in 5-ton lots, and other goods 
of a similar nature. 








| | Average 
| number of Earnings 
Description of Traffic. Tons carried. | miles each per ton per 
ton of traffic mile. 
| is carried. 
COAL cee eee ee | 2,902,466 | 16-28 | 068d. 
Hirewoed. ..5.0:0cs0000ce<s00 decoy se loumasttniiee sevens 203;466 28°21 | 0°8id. 
Crate; Botan, 066; - ...ncennenconssceamecsesocccccessens 340,040 168°55 | 056d. 
Hay, straw, and aoe SF nee ner ee nee ee 109,628 197°43 0°37d. 
Mis scellaneous 1 aba. Staal er | 531,584 79°51 | = 0°90d. 
pak sib” © Tae aes cn ee a ee eee eer Ree | 144,171 105°02 1°53d. 
Wool ..... sadomemguaadaur deduce Meet ueReR CE Tae cates | 98,451 | 262-88 2°30d. 
Live stock ...... Ein eens eR ceNae mae eere esate ee 204,409 | 24653 | 1°70d. 





suapheelstecnensisce'ssncs: sncee debe ss tees | 352,435 | 14004 | 2°69d. 








—_—_——. 


4,886,650 64:46 131d. 
Terminal charges ................. ee ees ene | 0°20d. 








—_——— 








Ee | 4,886,650 | 64:46 | 151d. | 
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The statement which is given below shows the receipts for carrying 
goods one mile along the lines of the colony. The information reaches 
back to 1872, when the charge was 3-6d., while after an interval of 
twenty-three years it had fallen to 1-6d. The decrease, however, is to 
some extent more apparent than real, inasmuch as it represents a more 
extensive development of the mineral trade than of the carriage of general 
merchandise ; but when due allowance has been made on this score, it 
will be found that the benefit to the general producer and consumer has 
been very substantial :— 


1872 occ. 36d. =} 1880 veeeee ee. 288. {  UBOMi. a. 1°9d, 
1873 ooccccce. 33d. | 188] v.20... 23d. | 1892 ........ 1°8d. 
1874. ecco. 3-0d. 1882 ......... 2-14. 1893 o.eccc.ee 1°8d. 
1875 ..scces. 31d. 1883 ......... 2-Od. 1894 0.0.0... 1°Sa 
1876 cece 2-8d. 1884. ......... 19d. 1895 oo..ccs. 16d 
Ty 7 ee 2-7. 1885 ......... 19d. 1896 oo... 1-6d 
1878 eccecece 2-Ad. 1886 ......... 18d. 1897 ooeeecces 16d 
1879° .eccceeee 23d. 1887.00.00... 18d. | 1898 0... 1°5d 


The figures just given should not be too strongly relied upon in 
comparing one year with another; but they may safely be taken as 
indicating generally the lessened cost of carriage to persons forwarding 
goods by rail. The reduction is most noticeable in regard to agricultural 
produce and live stock. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1895, some important reductions 
were made in the rates for the conveyance of goods and live stock. The 
rates for cattle were lowered to the scale of charges applicable to sheep, 
this being practically a reduction of 20 per cent. In March, a general 
revision of the goods classification was made, by which many articles 
were placed in lower classes. The rates for coal in the Newcastle 
district, and from the western mines to Sydney and district, were also 
slightly reduced. By a revision of the wool tariff, the anomaly of 
charging higher rates from stations nearer to Sydney and Newcastle 
than from others at longer distances on the same line, but which 
are affected by the interior river and other competition, was entirely 
removed. In April, 1896, a general reclassification of goods came into 
force, by which numerous articles were reduced to lower classes. 
Further reductions were made at the same time in the rates for the 
carriage of agricultural produce over long distances. The rates for 
agricultural implements forwarded in 5-ton truck loads were reduced 
by 50 per cent. and for small consignments by 20 per cent. To assist 
the mining industry, the rates for explosives and mining machinery 
were also reduced, the latter by 50 per cent. 

The introduction of “Starving stock rates” on the Government 
Railways became necessary last year on account of the disastrous effects 
of the drought. These rates permitted a reduction of 50 per cent. 
on the ordinary charges from the drought-stricken districts to places 
where feed and water were obtainable. Stock of which a forced sale 
was made by reason of the necessity for removal to another district for 
feed, were treated in like manner. Where travelling stock routes could 
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not be used, and store stock required transit by railway, a reduction 
of 25 per cent. on usual rates was allowed on carriage for distances not 
less than 100 miles. A similar reduction in the freight of fodder for 
starving stock was also made. The concessions were largely availed of 
during 1899, and must have proved of great assistance in facilitating 
the removal of stock from drought-stricken districts, and thus helped to 
minimise the great loss in the pastoral industry caused by the severity 
of the past three years. 

The revenue from goods and live stock traffic per head of population rose 
rapidly from the opening of the lines until the year 1883, when it stood 
at 30s. 4d., at which figure it remained in 1884. The unfavourable seasons 
experienced during the subsequent years greatly affected the traffic, and 
the revenue in 1888 had fallen to 27s. per inhabitant. For a number 
of years afterwards there was a steady increase, and in 1892 the amount 
stood at 32s. 11d.—the highest figure yet attained; in 1894 this had 
decreased to 28s. 10d., but in 1895 the amount rose to 29s. 7d. In 
1896, owing chiefly to the diminished wool traffic, and partly also 
to the Newcastle strike, the amount fell to 27s. 10d.; in 1897 the 
amount rose to 29s. 7d. ; but the effect of the drought was noticeable 
in 1898, when the average per head dropped to 28s. 8d. An improve- 
ment was, however, presented in 1899 when the average per head rose 
to 29s. 6d. The results achieved must be regarded as very satisfactory, 
especially in face of the general reduction in the freights :— 





Year. | Amount. | Year. Amount. 


£6, 6-| Som di 
1860 0 011°8 | 1890 Gey ae ae 
1865 03 78 | 1891 | 112 0% 
1870 07 87 | 1892 Ie 11 
1875 013118 | 1893 lee Ge eee wo | 
1880 11319 | 1894 1 1 8106 
1885 1 8117 | 1895 1 9 73 
1886 17 05 | 1896 1 7 96 
1887 17 03 | 1897 1 9 7-1 
1888 etoeG icra! 1898 1 8 86 
1889 | 1 8 9-4 1899 1 9 66 





| ' 
| | 





The rolling stock of the New South Wales railways, on the 30th 
June, 1899, consisted of 491 engines, 408 tenders, 1,044 coaching stock, 
9,769 goods vehicles, and 1,037 stock for departmental use only, making 
a total of 12,749 stock. These figures represent a decrease of 6 
coaching stock, 3 locomotives, 4 tenders, and 4 departmental stock, but 
an increase of 340 merchandise stock, from the figures for the previous 
year. Despite these decreases, however, the total traction power and 
carrying capacity have been increased. The number of engine miles 
run was 12,557,316, while the train miles numbered only 8,806,647. 
The fitting of the goods stock with the Westinghouse quick-acting 





PRIVATE RAILWAY LINES. $43 
freight brake appliances was practically completed in 1898-9, and much 
progress was made with the work of interlocking of points and signals, 
Sykes’ system of lock and block being introduced on the busy suburban 
sections. 

During the year ended June, 1899, the wages paid by the Railway 
Department amounted to £1,161,344 as against £1,115,190 in the 
previous year. Of the former sum, the Maintenance Branch took 
£374,711, and the Locomotive Branch £527,187, while the Traffic 
Branch absorbed £259,446. Additions to stations, buildings, etc., and 
rolling stock and additional appliances, including continuous brakes, cost 
£127,406, which was charged to capital account. 

Compensation for personal injury was paid during the twelve months 
to the amount of £2,379, and for damage to and loss of goods, £3,072. 
The maximum amount recoverable from the Railway Commissioners in 
connection with injuries sustained by any one person has been limited 
by the Government Railways Compensation Act, 1896, to £2,000. 

The cost of fuel is, naturally, a large item in the railway accounts. 
For the last working year the expenditure on coal, coke, and wood 
totalled £87,095. The fuel consumed on the locomotives amounted to 
316,165 tons, or an average of 56°40 lb. per engine mile. 

There were altogether 11,279 persone employed on the railways on 
the 30th June, 1899, of which number 1,224 comprised the salaried staff, 
and 10,055 were on wages. For the previous year the total number was 
10, 574, of whom 1, 213 were on salary and 9,361 on wages. 

The management of the State railways of New South Wales was in 
the hands of a single Commissioner, under the Secretary for Public 
Works, up to the month of October, 1888. At that date the service 
was transferred to the department of the Colonial Treasurer, and the 
actual administration of the railways was entrusted to three Commis- 
sioners, to whom were given very extensive powers, amounting in fact 
to almost independent control. The change was made with the view 
of securing economic management of the lines, free from political 
interference. 


PRIVATE RAILWAY LINES. 


In New South Wales the established policy has hitherto been to keep 
the railways under State management and control, and at the present 
time there are only four private iines in operation, with the exception 
of short lines to connect coal-mines with the main railways, ete. The 
Parliament granted permission to a company to construct a line from 
Deniliquin, in the centre of the Riverina district, to Moama, on the 
Murray, where it meets the railway system of Victoria. A considerable 
proportion of the wool and other produce of Riverina reaches the 
Melbourne market by this route. The line, which was opened in the 
year 1876, is 45 miles in length, and was constructed under a special 
Act of Parliament, assented to on the 3rd March, 1874. The land 
required was granted by the New South Wales Government, right being 
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reserved for the purchase of the line at any time after twenty-one years 
from the passing of the Act. The total capital expended is £162,672, 
£40,000 of which was raised by debentures—£30,500 now outstanding— 
and there is a reserve fund of £14,187. The dividends formerly paid 
averaged 10 per cent., but the latest dividend declared was at the rate 
of 4 per cent. per annum. During the year 1888 a line, 35 miles 54 
chains in length, was laid down from the Barrier silver mines, Silverton, 
and Broken Hill to the South Australian border. The total capital 
expended is £347,741, of which £80,000 was raised by debentures, and 
there is a reserve fund of £40,000. The line since its inception has 
had large support. In 1891 the large dividend of 70 per cent. was 
declared. The latest dividend declared was at the rate of 40 per cent. 
on paid-up capital. A short line connects Clyde with the Rosehill 
Racecourse, and another joins Liverpool with the Warwick Farm Race- 
course. The following table shows the operations of these lines during 


the year 1898 :— 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





\ 




















: tens a : ae — 
— Whee = SS A, - an ae > ot = 
| as | & | 23 | BS | 83 | S¢ 
Name. | od eee O§ o ag Se & | az pois 
| 3 & | se E 2 Ba e of | am 
| = s | $x o ne ao o 55 3 
S$ | 8 | 3A g Ag = = ss = 
| ai ean ea - = & | 
lm. ch./fti in.) £ | £ | £ | No. | tons. | No. | No. 
Deniliquin and Moama.|45 0 5 8 | | 162,672 | 14,187} 30,500 | 12,220 | 19,534!) 6,816 60,016 
Silverton ..|35 54, 3 6 | 347,741 | 40,000} Nil. | 40,303 | 609,719| 9,832 | 154,753 
Clyde to Rosehill ..| 8 0|.4 84} 48,000; Nil. Nil. | 19,630 70 | 770 | 119 
Warwick Farm .-| 060; 4 84! 5,700 . | 11,128 Nil. | 593 | 157 
| | 





The Deniliquin and Moama Company possesses 4 locomotives, 6 
passenger carriages, and 63 goods carriages and vans ; and the Silverton 
Company has 15 locomotives, 16 passenger carr iages, and 650 goods 
vehicles. On the Rosehill and Warwick Farm lines Government rolling- 
stock is used. 

Authority was obtained during 1893 for the construction of a private 
line, namely, from Menindie to Broken Hill, in the Western district. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


The railways cf the colony have been as free from accidents of a 
serious character as the lines of most other countries. In order to obtain 
a common basis of comparison it is usual to find the proportion which the 
number of persons killed or injured bears to the total passengers carried. 
There is, however, no necessary connection between the two, for it 1s 
obvious that accidents may occur on lines chiefly devoted to goods traffic, 
and a more reasonable basis would be the accidents to passengers only 
compared with the number of passengers carried. The data from which 
such a comparison could be made are wanting for some countries ; as 
far as the figures can be given, however, they are shown in the following 
table, which exhibits the number of passengers killed and injured per 
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million persons carried. The figures are brought down to the latest 
possible dates :— 








— 














Accidents per million || | Accidents per million 

Countries. PE snean-setdicabiacea | Countries. |_Passengers carried, _ 

_ Killed. | Injured. | | Killed. | Injured. 
Germany gres-c oo-6-e | Ol 0-4 | Russia in Europe ...| 0°9 | 5'3 
Austria-Hungary ...... | O71 06 || United Kingdom ..., O11 | 16 
Belovumeese ee ieee | O01 TO) 0) ait eee ee 1-08 | 4:1 
DWeUCN: se. .c.cce ose e se lamers! 01 PAPA cee | ©] 1°4 
PATI CC sees see eae eons | O°2 OS || Canada..............-... | O04 | 41 
DGalys ge este ieee — Ol 2°8 || New South Wales...) O71 | 13 
INOLWAYc.-e tot eeete tee 0:2 ClO es WICDOLIS: wer eae canoe | 0°09 2°2 
Netherlands ............| O-l 0°5 || South Australia ...... 0:9 0°3 
Switzerland ...... mecca eal 0°8 | New Zealand ......... 2°4 15°5 











The above mode of comparison is not, however, a perfect one as the 
question of the distance travelled by each passenger is an important 
element of the risk run, and is omitted from consideration. If this were 
made a factor of the comparative statement, it would probably be found 
that the risk of each traveller by rail would show less variation in the 
different countries than would seem to be the case from the figures just 
given. 

The persons meeting with accidents on railway lines may be grouped 
under three heads—-passengers, employees, and trespassers ; and the 
accidents themselves may be classified into those arising from causes 
beyond the control of the person injured, and those due to misconduct 
or want of caution. Adopting these classifications, the accidents on the 
New South Wales Government Railways during the year ended the 
30th June, 1899, were as follow :— 



































| Passengers. Employees. Trespassers, etc. Total. 
Accidents arising-— | [ —_ 
| Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 
| | | 
- eae Eu an 
From causes beyond 
their control ......... 7 1 8 
Through misconduct! 
or want of caution..., 4 26 tL 79 12 if 23 112 
| ——___~| _ | —___-»-—-—» 
| 


Total... .escsseses Pp 4 | 8 | 7 | 8 2 | 7 23 | 120 





The returns of the railways of the United Kingdom show that during 
the year 1897 the number of persons killed was 1,165, and of persons 
injured, 6,102. The passengers killed and injured numbered 133 and 
1,639 respectively, or 0:1 and 1-6 per million passengers carried ; 510 
railway employees were killed, and 4,129 were injured ; there were 132 
cases of suicide ; and the other persons killed and injured were tres- 
passers and persons who were crossing the lines. 
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In the following statement particulars regarding accidents on the 
Government Railways of New South Wales are given for ten years :— 






























































Waawendod Passengers. | Employees. oe wats: Total. 
30th June. (See ee ey Ee | ee: 
Killed. | Injured Killed. | Injured] Killed. | Injured Killed. |Injured 
1890 6| 53] 22] 1083} 27| 20!] 55] 176 
1891 7| 42] 32] 114] 21| 14] 60| 170 
1892 17| 58| 26] 163 7 7| 50| 228 
1893 7| 47; 10! 87) Nn 5| 28) 139 
1894 8; 33) 7] 93]. 13]. 18 | 28 | 144 
1895 1s (eae i fal es yale? 9! 13! 42| 160 
1896 5| 97| 9|] 88] 11| 8| 25] 118 
1897 2| 50| 8! 78| 15 7| 25| 135 
1898 3| 33 9 73 17 6 29 112 
1899 4) 33 7; 80} 12) 7] 23] 120 
— | | 
Wotal 7... 75 | 453) 147 | 944) 143) 105 | 365 | 1,502 
TRAMWAYS. 


The tramways, like the railways, are the property of the Government, 
and are under the control of the Commissioners for Railways. There 
were, in June, 1899, six distinct systems of tramways in operation, 
consisting of the Metropolitan and the Ashfield to Enfield lines, 
measuring together 42 miles 23 chains ; the North Shore cable tramway, 
1 mile 31 chains ; the North Shore electric lines, 6 miles 75 chains ; the 
King-street to Ocean-street cable tramway, 2 miles 32 chains ; the Rose 
Bay electric line, 1 mile 24 chains ; and the Newcastle to Plattsburg 
Tramway (including Merewether and Tighe’s Hill sections), 12 miles 
1 chain; giving a total of 66 miles 26 chains of lines in use. 

The metropolitan tramways may fairly be regarded as street rail- 
ways, and they are worked by locomotives of a special construction. 
A cable tramway was inaugurated at North Sydney some years ago ; 
and a line of a similar class, extending from the heart of Sydney to the 
suburb of Woollahra, via William-street, was completed in 1894, and 
opened on the 19th September in that year. The electric system was only 
introduced into the city at the close of 1899, but for some years has been 
in operation at North Sydney, where electrical tramways connect Wil- 
loughby and Mosman with the terminus of the cable tramway. The 
electrical system has also been brought into operation in an extension 
of the cable tram at Woollahra to Rose Bay. An Act was passed 
in 1896 for the construction of an electric tramway from Circular 
Quay, along George-street, to the Redfern Railway Station and to 
the populous district of Pyrmont. This line, known as the George- 
street—Harris-street tramway, is a double track, and measures in length 
3 miles 20 chains. It was opened on the 8th December, 1899. A 
scheme for the conversion of the whole of the steam tramways in the 
metropolitan district into an electrical system has been adopted, and 
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provision for the electrical power required has been made at the new 
works at Ultimo, now approaching completion. A vote of £150,000 has 
already been granted by Parliament for the e purpose of conversion, and the 
Railway Commissioners are now making all necessary preparations for 
the change. Within the next few years it is expected that the whole 
of the tram-cars of Sydney and suburbs will be driven by electricity. 

The net return on tramway capital has varied greatly from year to 
year. The favourable results of the first four years encouraged the 
velief that the metropolitan tramways would prove a source of increase 
+o the general revenue of the colony ; but these anticipations were not 
realised during the next seven years, and it was not until 1890 that the 
net earnings exceeded the rate of interest payable on the money 
borrowed for the construction of these works. The following table 
gives some interesting particulars respecting the metropolitan tram- 
ways, exclusive of the King-street to Ocean-street cable tramway, the 
North Shore cable and electric tramways, and the Ashfield to Enfield 
tramway. In the year 1879 the tramways were open for only three and 
a half months, and for part of that time were worked by horse power. 
The accounts since 1887, like those relating to the railways, have been 
made up to the 30th June in each year :— 























: . Ox] = 
= P hm t r= yea ‘e | © ne | - 
5 | wg | S| 88 /o82) g¢ | 88 | oq 
Year| S | tram | Total | 25 | Ba | 28 leug| 32 | FS | BE 
= Mileage. | Earnings. SB a6 /)u£ 5.590 | Zz &£ ae oe 
Sr | =e ES | BR | ak zp | g £& | €O 
S | | - C3 El © z, Outs 2 } ars i 
o | | ica | =o y og Si 
| | a > WD O 
miles. | | & & d. d. {p.cent. ta & jpercent. 
1879 | 14} 13,270 | 4,416 | 2,278 | 79°87 | 41°19 | 51°59 2,188 | 22,269 | 33°00 
1880 | 4 | 84,074 18,980 13,444 | 54°18 | 38°38 | 70°83 5,536 | 60,218 | 12°34 
1881 94 | 296,906 62,549 52,107 | 50°56 | 42°12 | 83°31 | 10,442 | 169,450 | 6°16 
1882 22) 670,649 | 126,202 103,136 | 45°16 | 36°91 81°72 | 23,066 | 412,561 | 6°80 
1883 | 25 1,076,096 190,699 178,877 | 42°53 | 39°89 | 93°80 | 11,822 544,105 222 
1884 | 274 1,242,491 | 219,942 215,167 | 42°48 | 41°56 | 97°83 4,775 643,111 0°76 
1885 274 1,220,500 | 223,340 207,995 | 43°91 | 40°90 | 93°13 | 15,345 | 708,109 2°17 
1886 27 1,222,943 226,367 201,737 | 44°42 | 39°59 | 89°12 | 24,680 | 742,113 3°32 
1887 | 29} 1,220,026 214,125 201,468 | 42°12 | 39°63 | 94°08 | 12,657 | 731,582 | 1°76 
1888 294 1,246,543 | 221,060 204,227 | 42°56 | 39°32 | 92°38 | 16,833} 742,555 r dor 4 6 
1889 295 1,338,386 225,833 206,092 | 40°49 | 36°95 | 91°25 | 19,741 771,255 | 2°56 
1890 304 1,474,646 | 249,508 207,517 | 40°60 | 36°46 | 83°17 | 41,991 790,555 | 5°51 
1891 334 1,553,048 270,365 221,505 | 41°78 | 34°23 | 81°92 | 48,860 | 857,455 | 5°74 
1892 37 1,613,443 279,321 229,145 | 41°55 | 34°09 | 82°04 | 50,176 932,907 5°54 
1893 38 1,681,232 271,041 214,824 | 38°69 | 30°67 | 79°26 | 56,217 947,775 5°94 
1894 404 1,737,846 250,809 206,554 | 34°64 | 28°53 | 82°35 | 44,255 954,035 4°64 
1895 40} 1,740,235 230,583 186,081 | 31°80 | 25°66 | 80°70 | 44,502 | 962,037 | 4°62 
1896 | 404 | 1,845,626 | 227,525 187,811 | 29°59 } 24°42 | 82°54 | 39,714 | 961,778 | 4°13 
1897 404 | 2,121,017 | 238,023 195,142 | 26°93 , 22°08 | 81°98 | 42,881 | 968,925 | 4°42 
1898 404 | 2,198,351 | 239,858 201,904 | 26°18 | 22°04 | 84°18 | 37,954 | 973,419 | 3°20 
1399 | 404 | 2,329,751 | 262.045 | 220,193 | 26-99 | 22°68 | 84°03 | 41,852 | 977,107 | 4°28 
; ‘ \ | 











The fares paid on the tramways included in the previous table average 
about ld. per mile, the lines being divided into sections of about 1 and 
2 miles. Reductions recently made in fares are considerable, and on 
many lines improved services have been provided. The number of 
persons using the tram-cars has not been ascertained with any exact- 
ness, as the tickets collected give only a partial indication of the 
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number travelling. Taking into consideration the number of school 
children who are allowed to travel at a reduced rate, it is believed that 
the fares paid by passengers average 24d. a journey, so that the number 
of journeys in the year ended 30th June, 1899, reached the enormous 
total of 24,627,200, or about 58 for every person living in the metro- 
politan area. Cash fares in lieu of tickets are allowed, although this 
system does not largely prevail, as an extra fee is charged when money 
is tendered. 

The following table shows the total and average cost of the various 
sections of the tramways open on the 30th June, 1899 :— 





























Santi Motive . Total | Cost per 
Hecken. Power. Length Cost. | mile. 
| ms. chs. £ £ 
Railway Station to Bridge-street.............0.. cee eweee | Steam . 1 59 96,615 55,606 
Liverpool-street to Randwick and Coogee .............. | " 5 9 114,275 22,352 
Darlinghurst Junction to Waverley and Woollahra ...... - 4 40 62,619 13,915 
WON CTEOY LO TROD TADONODD io ines one ans 66 olo sn ce aie ewnie's es a 2 8 38,893 18,520 
Perey SO RANI noo os ssa ins erS sh ccc ee odes . 1 30 11,182 8,132 
Crown-street Junction to Cleveland-street. .............. i 0 69 17,930 20,788 
Railway Station to Glebe and Forest Lodge.............. - 2 25 45,124 19,513 
Newtown and Parramatta-street Junction to Dulwich Hill = 4 7 65,241 15,961 
Forest Lodge Junction to Leichhardt, Five Dock, and 
PTFOCLOL GE cs nramiae ieee ee eee eee nee eer ees yy 61,409 9,148 
Railway Station Junction to Botany .................... oy) wef (ONE 91,320 13,380 
Forest Lodge to Gladstone Park, Balmain .............. (on eesmagerel pote cs 30,549 | 10,814 
Newtown Bridge to St. Peter’s....:.. ..........0.00000- En |! 0.68 13,092 | 16,625 
HRegrorn: Lomeoore Park olos- an ss oseles cs caeoee sO aieat cee] OW hei) aE 18,582 17,286 
POMEL C0 WON ia oie ase onic wyosepiaeniee saeco Seto) peo Haat: 12,985 6,575 
Noewoastle tomPlattsburg.. . .. ..:..0. ence ccc cccwc cs cccgue ay, an HS aa | 107,157 8,926 
CNET O Cb a eos oe ce ee ae ale ees ee enmieg Cable ..| 2 32 134,297 55,957 
OMMRPINIOIS oor e cc pies oe oe ee eee eee » --| 1 81] 58,674 | 42,288 
IN OMGIE SENDER 6c cee aie ees eee eee ee ee eee | Electric..| 6 75 | 79,629) 11,478 
PRONG ONY o cree le ee ae ee | 4, --| 1 24] 11,207] °8,621 
Cost of Construction ..............-... | oon ree | 66 26 | 1,070,780 | 16,144 
Equipment :—-- eS | | 
TIQREWE YW OPRBIDDS . ...0-. sive vows on 0s coerce 55,261 | 
CREO NOCR So strg sen tne ae ec eons 323,660 | 
PASUSUMIMOE Yen ooo re ont ee rests clare scsi 64,250 | 
WU UPIOUINO eo ces cate Cee oe tee ih caccete 2,392 | 
————_........... ae 445,568 | ...... 
TOURIGINEVONUIO |<). o wasn se cheek} ars sige 66. 26 | 1,516,343 22,862 











The cost of construction and equipment of the Ashfield to Enfield 
line, which was opened on 23rd September, 1891, was £16,371. For 
the year ended June, 1899, the revenue amounted to £1,166, and the 
working expenses to £1,870, showing a loss of £704 in connection with 
actual working, or one of £1,277 if the interest on capital be taken 
into consideration. The number of passenger fares collected was 279,776. 

The revenue of the North Shore cable line was £12,478, and the 
expenses £10,311. The net receipts, therefore, amounted to £2,167, 
or 2°77 per cent. upon £84,663, the total cost of the line and its 
equipment. ‘The number of passenger fares collected was 2,994,649. 

The North Shore electric lines yielded a revenue of £10,519 ; and the 
working expenditure totalled £7,580. The amount left to meet interest 
charges was, therefore, £2,939. The number of passenger fares collected 
was 2,515,200. The cost of construction and equipment amounted to 


£100,307. 
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On the King-street to Ocean-street cable tramway the receipts 
amounted to £35,611, and the working expenses were £26,814, leaving 
a net return of £8,797, or 4:91 per cent. upon £179,160, the total cost of 
construction. The number of passenger fares collected was 8,545,365. 

The Rose Bay electric line showed a profit of £455 for the year, the 
revenue amounting to £2,282 while the working expenses were £1,829. 
The cost of construction and equipment was £20,531, consequently the 
net return was 2°20 per cent. thereon. The number of passenger fares 
collected was 485,072. 

The Newcastle to Plattsburg tramway line and contingent sections 
showed a gross revenue of £24,455, while the working expenses totalled 
£19,425, leaving the net receipts at £5,030. The cost of construction 
and equipment was £138,204, so that the net return was 3-64 per cent. 
upon the capital invested. The number of passenger fares collected was 
9,567,407. 

In the following table are given the revenue and expenditure on, and 
the capital invested in all State tramways since their inception in 1879. 
The Camden to Campbelltown tramway was placed among the railways 
during 1888, and the Kogarah-Sans Souci line was similarly dealt with 
in 1889 :— 











| 


Lhe tramway rolling-stock on the 30th June, 1899, consisted of 
114 motors, 214 steam cars, 41 grip and 50 trail cars for cable lines, 
20 motors and 18 trail cars for electric lines, and 23 trucks. The 
tram inileage during the year was 2,329,751, being an increase of 
131,400 miles over that of the year ended June, 1898. 

During the year ended June, 1899, the total amount of wages paid 
by the Tramway Department was £186,432, as against £176,813 in 
the previous year. Of the sum of £186,432, £54,526 was paid to the 
Maintenance Branch, £102,187 to the Locomotive Branch, and £49,719 


Total Capital | 
Went Length Expended on Gross | Working | Net 
aes of Lines open tevenue. | Expenses. | Earnings. 

Lines. for Traffic. 

Miles. | £ [ £ | £ £ 
1879 1} 22,061 =| 4,416 | 2,278 2,138 
1380 | 1 60,218 | 18,980 | 13,444 5,536 
Iss] | 114 181,659 | 62.549 | 52,107 | 10,442 
1882 293 447,939 | 128,354 | 120,181 8,173 
1883 324 579,439 193,929 | 183,218 10,711 
1884 35 683,179 | 223,454 =| 215,086 | 8,368 
18s 35 748,506 | 227,144 | 207,898 | 19,246 
1886 363 | 854,260 | 234,148 | 207,635 26,508 
1887 51 917,995 | 229,772 | 211,722 18,050 
1888 432 | 907,987 241,888 | 217,629 24,209 
1889 384 | 909,595 | 243,563 | 221,835 | 21,728 
1890 391 | 933,614 | 268,962 | 224,073 | 44,889 
1891 424 1,004,212 | 282,850 | 239,679 | 53,171 
1892 48 1,099,659 | 305,090 | 248591 | 56,499 
1893 49 1,118,471 295,367 | 233,808 | 61,559 
1894 | 58} 1,248,986 278,194 | 229.983 | 48,911 
1895 61 1,428,518 282,316 | 230,993 | 51,323 
1896 61 1,434,896 | 289,181 | 236283 52,898 
1897 624 1,452,670 | 306,695 | 248,881 | 57,814 
1898 65 1,478,251 | 318,871 959,141 54,730 
1899 66} 1,516,343 | 348,556 288,022 60,534 











3 oH 
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to the Traffic Branch. The number of men employed was 1,586, as 
against 1,448 in the previous. year. The salaried staff numbered 59, 
and 1,527 were on wages. Taking railways and tramways together, 
the number of persons employed was 12,865, of whom 1,283 were 
on the salaried staff, and 11,582 were on wages. ‘To the latter the 
sum of £1,347,776 was paid as wages during the year, being £1,161,344 
for services on the railways, and: £ £186,432 for the performance of 
work on the tramways. In the preeeding year the wages were:— 
railways, £1,113,190; tramways, £176,813 ; total, £1,290,003. The 
average number of working days for the workshop staff for the year 
ended June, 1899, was 311, being the same as for the previous year ; 
and the receipts per mar on the wages staff—railways and tramways— 
averaged £118 13s. Od. for the twelve months. 

Any statement as to the number of persons injured on the tramways 
compared with the total number of persons carried, must be taken as 
approximate, as. the latter is not definitely known. A record of the 
accidents which occurred during the year ended 30th June, 1899, shows 
them to have been 10 in number, of which 7 were fatal, and 3 were 
cases of injury. There were 6 fatal accidents to passengers. One-servant 
of the Department was injured. Three accidents in connection with 
trams occurred to persons. who were neither passengers nor employees, 
1 of which was fatal, and 2 non-fatal. 

The number of passengers carried on the tramways during the year 
ended 30th June, 1899, was about 31,000,000, which would give the rate 
of fatal accidents to passengers as 0°193 per million. Seeing that the 
tramways for a great part of their course traverse crowded streets, the 
number of fatal and non-fatal accidents during 1898-9 (1 and 2 res- 
pectively) to persons who were neither passengers nor employees must 
be considered very small. 

The amount of compensation paid during the twelve months ended 
30th June, 1899, in respect of accidents on the tramways was £4,219. 

The accidents which have occurred on the Government tramways 
during the last ten years have been classified on the subjoined table. 


Year Passengers. _ Employ ees Trespassers, 8s, etc. Total. 
ended 


30th June.| Killed. ' Tageved 


{ 








| 


Killed. | Injured. | Killed. -| Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 














1890 5 | OB 2 5 7 19 14 | 29 
1891 > | 38 Nil 4 2 | 34 4 | 61 
1892 | Nil | 14 2 2 3 | 14 5 | 30 
1893. | Nil 10 1 | Wil 3 | 8 4 18 
1894 2 2 l 2 4 5 7 9 
1895 1 8 Nil 4 4 9 | °5 21 
1896 2 ll l 7 6 4 | 9 22 
1897 l 2 l Nil ae ee 9 9 
1898 as ee Nil 5 | (4 9 | 6 
i399 | 6 Nil | Nil I ae ee ed: ie 
Total | 21 77 10 | 2 42 106 73 | +208 
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PRIVATE 'TRAMWAYS 


There are two steam tramways under private control within the 
Metropolitan area. One of these branches from the Illawarra Line at 
Rockdale and runs down to Lady Robinson’s Beach, a distance of 1 
mile, being chiefly used by excursionists visiting the shores of Botany 
Bay. The line was constructed in 1885. The second line passes 
through the township of Parramatta. It commences at the Park Gates, 
and continues as far as the Newington Wharf at Duck River, a 
distance of 3 miles, where it connects with the Parramatta River 
steamers conveying passengers and goods to and from Sydney. The 
line was laid down in 1883. A private steam tramway 2? miles in length 
was opened in 1891 from Fassifern to Toronto, on Lake Macquarie. 

A private line was some time ago constructed at North Sydney for the 
purpose of connecting the cable tramway on the heights of St. Leonards 
with the village of Gordon. On this line a magnificent suspension bridge 
has been built. It is designed in three spans—one of 500 ft., and two 
end spans each of 150 ft., with an altitude of 180 ft. above water level. 
The tramway was, however, not quite completed, and has never been 
opened for traffic. 


OMNIBUSES, CABS, AND WAGGONETTES. 


Tn addition to the Government tramways, the citizens of Sydney are 
well provided with means of travelling within the city and suburban 
limits, as there are numerous omnibus and cab proprietaries. The public 
trafic, with the exception of the tramway system, is controlled by four 
Transit Commissioners, comprising the Mayor of Sydney, the Inspector- 
General of Police, a representative elected by the Aldermen of Sub- 
urban Municipalities, and one by the holders of licenses under the 
Commissioners. The traffic empioys a little over 5,000 horses and, 
including the licensed drivers, some 3,300 men. 

The number of cabs registered and licensed by the Transit Commissioners 
under the Municipal by-laws is 992, in addition to which there are 371 
omnibuses and waggonettes, and 477 drays and vans. ‘The public interest 
is secured against exaggerated demands on the part of licensed cabmen 
and other drivers of public vehicles by a system of fares fixed on a 
scale liberal to the licensee, whilst not too high for the public to fairly 
pay. The drivers are placed under the direct control of the Transit 
Commissioners, who have power to obtain redress from the owners of 
the vehicles, should any just complaints be made against them. The 
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following shows the number of vehicles of each class licensed during 
the year 1898, and the number of registered drivers :— 


= 
| 

















Vehicles. Drivers, etc. 
Description. a ana 
Number. | eee Number. Hae 
ae ae: £ 
MNTDUSES! 25. fen. ses cece | 359 a x 

Waggonettes ............ 12 \ 1,763 | oe aoe 
Ba WADERS EO RIC EDOC EE Ie 992 1,429 1,236 453 
Drays and vans......... 477 457 483 120 
Dotaly ees: 1,840 | 3,649 2,379 805 


* Includes 65 conductors. 


Posts AND TELEGRAPHS. 


In the matter of postal and telegraphic communication the colony of 
New South Wales is liberally provided for. Not only is the intercolonial 
telegraphic system fairly perfect, but the colony is in direct com- 
munication with Europe and the outer world by means of the cables 
connecting with the various Asiatic continental telegraph lines. A 
submarine cable also connects the colony with New Zealand, and 
has its Australian terminus within sight of the spot where Captain 
Cook landed on the shores of Botany Bay, and within a stone’s throw 
of the monument erected to the memory of La Pérouse—the unfortunate 
and gallant emulator of the great English navigator—and the tomb of 
Pere Le Receveur, the botanist attached to his staff. 

The history of the Postal Department of New South Wales is interest- 
ing as affording a striking illustration of the manner in which very 
small beginnings have led to great results. For the first twenty-three 
years of the colony’s existence there were neither regular post-offices nor 
means of postal communication. The first post-office was established by 
Governor Macquarie in the year 1810, Mr. Isaac Nichols being appointed 
Postmaster. The office wasin High-street (now known as George-street), 
at the residence of Mr. Nichols, who was, ‘‘in consideration of the 
trouble and expense attendant upon this duty,’ allowed to charge, on 
delivery to the addressee, 8d. for every English or foreign letter of 
whatever weight, and for every parcel weighing not more than 20 lb., 
ls. 6d., and exceeding that weight, 3s. The charge on Colonial letters 
was 4d., irrespective of weight ; and soldiers’ letters, or those addressed 
to their wives, were charged 1d. Very little improvement in regard to 
postal matters took place for some years. In 1825 an Act was passed 
by Sir Thomas Brisbane, with the advice of the Council, “to regulate 
the postage of letters in New South Wales,” giving power for the 
establishment of post-offices, and for the fixing of rates of postage. A 
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proclamation was subsequently issued, fixing the rates of postage and the 
salaries and allowances of the postmasters; and at the same time persons 
were invited to tender for the conveyance of mails between Sydney and 
Parramatta, Windsor and Liverpool; between Liverpool and Camp- 
belltown ; and from Parramatta to Emu Plains, and thence to Bathurst. 
It was, however, not until 1828 that the provisions of the Act were put 
into full force. The rates of postage appear to have depended upon the 
distance and the difficulty of transmission. The lowest single inland 
rate was 3d., and the highest 12d., the postage on a letter increasing 
according to its weight, and the minimum fee being charged on letters 
not exceeding 4} ounce. Letters between New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land were charged 3d. each (ship rate), and newspapers ld. 
Other ship letters were charged 4d. single rate, and 6d. for any weight in 
excess. The privilege of franking was allowed to the Governor and a 
number of the chief public officials, and letters to and from prisoners 
passed free under certain regulations. In 1828 the total amount 
of salaries paid to the country postmasters was £34 7s. 9d., and 
the establishment in Sydney consisted of one principal postmaster, 
one clerk, and one letter-carrier. A letter-carrier was subsequently 
appointed for Parramatta, and he was authorised to charge the 
public 1d. on every letter delivered by him, which was his only 
remuneration. In 1831 a twopenny post was established in Sydney ; 
and in 1835, under Sir Richard Bourke, the Act of 1825 was 
repealed, and another Act passed, which fixed the charge on a single 
letter at 4d. for 15 miles, 5d. for 20 miles, 6d. for 30 miles, and 
so on up to Is. for 300 miles. In 1837 a post-office was estab- 
lished in Melbourne, which was then, of course, a part of New South 
Wales. Stamps were introduced in the same year in the shape of 
stamped covers or envelopes, which are believed to have been the first 
postage stamps ever issued. 

In the year 1838 the Sydney establishment had grown until it con- 
sisted of one postmaster-general, one accountant, six clerks, six letter- 
carriers, and one office-keeper, or fifteen persons in al]. The revenue for 
that year was £8,390, and the expenditure was £10,357 ; there were as 
many as forty post-oftices throughout the colony, which then included 
what are now known as Victoria and Queensland, besides which, as New 
Zealand was not a separate colony until 1841, the only post-office she 
had—at Korraika—-was paid through the New South Wales Govern- 
ment. An overland mail to Adelaide was established in 1847, the 
postage on a single letter being Is. 6d. The Postal Act was amended 
again in 1849, “during the government of Sir Charles Fitzroy, when 
the postage on ean letters was fixed at 1d., and on inland letters at 2d., 
while the postage on ship letters was 3d. in addition to the inland rate. 
The use of postage stamps in the present form was authorised, and the 
privilege of franking was abolished, petitions to the Queen, the Governor, 
and the Executive and Legislative Councils being the only communica- 
tions allowed to pass free through the post. 
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From the discovery of gold in the year 1851 the history of the 
post-office has been one of progress and improvement. The Post- 
master-General was originally a non-political officer, as the Registrar- 
General and the Auditor-General are at present. In the year 1855— 
the first. for which an annual report was laid before Parliament—-there 
were in the colony altogether 155 post-ottices. The head office was in 
George-street, on the same site as the present edifice, but the structure 
was small and inconvenient, notwithstanding its Doric columns and 
pediment in front. There were no electric telegraphs in the colony:at 
that time, and the arrival of vessels at the Heads was signalled to the 
Observatory by means of flags and semaphores. It was in September, 
1855, that the first railway was opened in New South Wales, and prior 
to that time the Southern and Western mails used to leave the General 
Post Office in old-fashioned mail-coaches every evening. During that 
year the total number of miles travelled by the postal contractors, 
by coach and on horseback, was 1,023,255. The number of letters 
passing through the Post Office was 2,114,179, of which 617,041 are 
described as “foreign,” or, in other words, were addressed to places 
beyond the colony. The number of newspapers was 2,100,989, of 
which 1,281,613 were inland, and 819,376 were “foreign.” Book 
parcels and packets were not reckoned separately, but were counted:as 
letters. ‘Ten petitions to the Governor or the Council were conveyed 
free during the year. The revenue of the Department for 1855 was 

£24,902, and re expenditure was £60,221, while the staff numbered 

223 persons in all, of whom 56 were attached ‘to the office in Sydney. 
The annual report states, with something akin to pride, that communi- 
cation with Victoria was ‘effected not less than three times a week. 

The first iron pillar letter-reccivers in Sydney were erected in 1856. 
During the same year 22 miles of railway were utilised for posta] pur- 
poses, and 164 miles were added in the following year. The number 
of letters delivered in Sydney in 1856 was 1,336,032, and in the 
country 1,481,416, being an average of about 10} to every person in the 
community. There were 86,914 registered letters in 1857, and 7,873 oz. 
of gold were sent through the post that year, as against 23,712 oz. in the 
previous year. The postal revenue in the year 1857 ‘amounted ‘to 
£35,716, of which £34,031 was derived from the sale of stamps. The 
expenditure amounted to £63,865, out of which sum the conveyance of 
mails in the colony absorbed £41,324, without reckoning £20,000 
towards the subsidy for the conveyance of English mails. In his report 
for 1857 the Postmaster-General was obliged to admit that the mail 
contract for the conveyance of mails between the Australasian Colonies 
and the United Kingdom had proved “an utter failure, so far as the 
stipulated time-table might be taken as a criterion.” Only 10 monthly 
mail-steamers arrived that year, and but one to contract time ; while 
only 11 were despatched. The time allowed was 58 days from South- 
ampton to Sydney, and 56 days from Sydney to Southampton. In 
1898 there were 1,578 post-offices in the colony, besides 520 receivmg 
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offices and three travelling post-offices. The postal lines for that year 
extended over 34,961 miles, on which the mails were conveyed 2,820 
miles by rail and tram, 824 miles by steamer, 21,214 miles by coach, 
and 10,103 miles on horseback. The number of miles actually travelled 
by the mails was 11,003,500, being an increase of 670,000 over the 
mileage of the previous year. 

But while the number of miles travelled by the mails in 1898 was 
nearly eleven times the mileage travelled in 1855, the number of letters 
posted during the same period had increased more than 35 times, and 
the number of newspapers over 20 times. In 1898 the number of 
ordinary and registered letters was 75,119,595, of which 66,915,700 
were posted within the colony, or about 50 per head for every individual 
of the population. The number of newspapers was 42,570,850, of which 
the number posted in the colony was 38,365,500, or about 30 per head. 
Packets and book parcels numbered 16,497,334, of which 15,290,482 
were posted within the colony, or about 11 per head ; while in 1858, 
the first year in which they were enumerated separately, there were 
only 68,564 packets and parcels. Post cards were first introduced in 
1876, when the number sent was 128,786; in 1898 no less than 
1,331,630 were posted. 

Double cards, which may be closed against inspection, and which 
are designated letter cards, were made available for the use of the 
public on the Ist July, 1894, the rate charged being 14d. each. These 
cards may be transmitted within the colony, as well as to Victoria, 
Queensland, Scuth Australia, Western Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, Fiji, and British New Guinea. The number carried up to 
the end of 1894 was 142,400, while 11,300 were received, making 
the total which passed through the post office 153,700. In 1898 the 
number posted was 511,280, and received 19,190, making a total of 
530,470 passing through the office. 

A parcels’ post, for inJand and intercolonial transmission, was inaugu- 
rated on Ist October, 1893, the maximum weight being fixed at 3 lb. and 
11 lb., according to mode of conveyance. The number of parcels 
carried under this system up to the close of that year was 44,265 ; 
while during 1894 there were 349,218 parcels carried. Under the 
foreign system, which has been in foree since August, 1886, 19,457 
parcels were carried in 1893 ; and in the following year, 18,672. In 
1898 the total number of parcels carried was 596,433, of which 481,203 
were inland, 81,662 intercolonial, and 33,568 foreign. 

The progress made in regard to the means of postal communication 
with the United Kingdom and the continents of Europe and America 
is also marvellous. Instead of the unsatisfactory ocean mail service 
of 1857, which nominally brought monthly mails, with news 58 days 
old, there are now four great lines of ocean steamships, which bring 
mails via the Suez Canal at least once a week, the time occupied in 
the conveyance of the mails averaging 33 days. In addition, there 
is another mail service via San Francisco, which averages 37 days in 
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transit between London and Sydney, and arrives and departs monthly ; 
also a monthly service via Vancouver, by which mails are sent from 
Sydney to London in about 41} days. In the interests of trade, the 
Queensland Government subsidises a steam service with London via 
Torres Straits, and advantage is taken of these vessels to send mail 
matter. This route, however, is but little used by New South Wales. 
The following table shows, as far as possible, the average time and the 
quickest time occupied in the transmission of letters by various routes 
between London and Sydney during 1898 :— 


London to Sydney. | Sydney to London. 





Service. | 
Average | Quickest | Average | Quickest 
Time. Time. Time. Time. 
| | | 
| 





| | 
| days. | days. | days. | days 
- = 8 ‘ . | | | | ba 
Per Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Co., via! | | | 
Colombo and Brindisi ...... ........... | 82,55 31 3355 | 32 
», Orient S. N. Co., via Suez and Naples...| 3315 32 | 332, 32 
», Union 8.S. Co., via San Francisco......... | 364 35 3612 35 
,, Messageries Maritimes, via Marseilles el 7 3112 30) 
bd wc t 
>, Nord-Deutscher Lloyd, via Genoa......... ea * | 364, | 33 
. . ° a 4 ° . 
», Canadian-Australian, via Vancouver...... ef J 412 3f 








Regular steam communication with England was first established in 
1852. Prior to that time the colony had to depend upon the irregulaz 
arrival and despatch of sailing vessels, but in that year the steamships 
Australia, Chusan, and Great Britain were despatched from England, 
making the voyage in 60 days, and causing a strong desire in the 
minds of the colonists for a more frequent and steady system of 
communication with the Old World. The outbreak of the Crimean 
War in 1854 hindered the accomplishment of this object for a while, 
but in 1856 a line of steamers was again started, and the service was 
carried on by the Peninsular and Oriental Company and the Royal 
Mail Company for some years, without, however, giving so much 
satisfaction to the public as might have been expected. 

As far back as 1854 a proposal was made for the establishment of a 
line of mail packets via Panama, and negotiations on the subject were 
carried on for several years between the British Government and the 
Governments of New South Wales and New Zealand. The result was 
that in 1866 the line was started, and continued in operation until 
the end of 1868, when it was terminated through the failure of the 
company by which it had been carried out. In the following year this 
colony, in conjunction with New Zealand, inaugurated a mail service 
via San Francisco, which, with a few interruptions and under various 
conditions, has been continued up to the present time. The contract 
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expired in November, 1890, and has since then been renewed from 
year to year, New South Wales at present paying a subsidy of £4,000. 

The establishment of a mail route via America had the effect of 
stimulating the steamship owners who were engaged in the service via 
Suez, and from that time there was a marked improvement in the 
steamers laid on, as well as in the punctuality and speed with which the 
mails were delivered. ‘The Peninsular and Oriental Company have, 
with very few interruptions, carried mails for the colonies almost from 
the inception of the ocean steam service. ‘Towards the end of 1878 
the Orient Company commenced carrying mails between Australia and 
the United Kingdom, and has continued to do so ever since. More 
recently the steamers of the Messageries Maritimes of France and the 
North German Lloyd have entered the service between Europe and 
Australia. 

During 1893 direct communication was established between Sydney 
and Vancouver, British Columbia, the New South Wales Government 
undertaking to pay an annual subsidy of £10,000 for the maintenance 
of this service for a period of three years. In May, 1896, this agree- 
ment was renewed for a further period of three years. The agreement 
has been renewed for a further period of four years on similar terms 
and conditions, except that the route is to be via Brisbane instead of 
Wellington. Contracts were made in 1895 by the Imperial Goy- 
ernment with the Peninsular and Oriental and the Orient Companies 
for the extension of the mail service until the 3lst January, 1898 ; 
and in the beginning of 1897 a new contract was made, determinable 
on the 31st January, 1905, to take effect from Ist February, 1898, the 
maximum time for delivery of the mails between Sydney and London 
being reduced. The mails of New South Wales are now carried by six 
lines of steamers, four going by way of Suez, one via San Francisco, and 
one via Vancouver. One or two mails are received and despatched 
every week. The French and the German ae ule companies do not 
receive subsidies from the Government of New South Wales. 

The amount paid by each contributing ees on the basis of popu- 
lation, towards the cost of the Fede1 al Ocean Mail Service via Suez, 
for the year 1898, was as follows :— 





£ Sed. 

INGw OULD SIGS concen cebeescecos en neces wer 25,976 1 8 
Wil CEOPIA ose ee ee eee eee en eeeiaei en eaites 23,124 8 4 
Queenslander oreo as eee ecto onmecr eee 9,507 13 4 
NOUONAUSLIAlIAN ee eek en ectaeeceues eee 7,183 1 § 
PPRSMAINA ee cs ee een one netee teeters Pere 3,366 15 0 
Western Atstraliagg. cet ees eee sere eerie 3,142 0 O 
MOtale see sacs seecesaest tresses £72,250 0 0 


The contribution from the United Kingdom was £97,750, making 
£170,000—the total amount paid to the two steamship companies. 
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The approximate net cost to New South Wales of the Federal Ocean 
Mail Service via Suez, the San Francisco Service, and the Vancouver 
Service, for the years 1895 to 1898, may be gathered from the following 








Estimated Net Cost. 


Service. , 
1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. 
nena Gali! 
| £ £ | ¢£ £ 
Suez (per Peninsular and Oriental and Orient | | 
CRIMAPTMIR) coc oie sree cetacean | 12,438 | 10,510 | 8,686 | 5,936 
San Francisco (per Union 8.8. Co. of New | 
PGADRE SAMS) 5 255 cies js 2000s t4wesescommecsers | 2,123 | 1,645 | 1,935 1,985 





Vancouver (per Canadian-Australian Line) | 9,04] rey | 8,780 | 7,345 
| 











A subsidy of £1,200 per annum was for several years paid to the 
A.U.S.N. Co. for the transport of mails between Sydney and New 
Caledonia, New Hebrides, Sandwich Islands, and Fiji. The same 
company also provides a twenty-one days’ service between the principal 
Islands of the New Hebrides Group. A subsidy of £1,000 was paid 
for this service between the Islands when it was a monthly one. 
These votes were allowed to lapse at the end of 1891. 

In the year 1865 the office of Postmaster-General was madea political 
one, at first without, and subsequently with, a seat in the Cabinet. The 
old Post-office building in George-street was found so small and incon- 
venient that it was resolved to build a larger and more commodious 
edifice on the same site, and in 1863 the business of the department 
was removed to a temporary wooden building in Wynyard-square. It 
was not until 1873 that the construction of the new building was 
sufficiently advanced to allow of the officers removing from the crowded 
and ill-ventilated structure in Wynyard-square, where they had carried 
on their business under great disadvantages and difficulties, to the present 
palatial structure, which is in every respect a credit to the colony. 
The head-quarters of the Electric Telegraph Department, the Money 
Order and Postal Note Office, and the Post-office Savings Bank are in 
the same building, so that the Postmaster-General has around him all 
the various branches over which he presides. The table given below 
shows the operations of the Post-oflice in five-year periods from 1855 to 
1885, and annually since that date to the end of 1898. For 1885 and 
succeeding years, the number of persons employed and the income and 
expenditure refer to the Department as a whole; prior to that year 
the figures refer to the Post Office only. Also, from 1885 the income 
is exclusive of interest on Savings Bank investments, and interest due 
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on uninvested Savings Bank balances in the Treasury ; and the expen- 
diture is exclusive of interest allowed to Savings Bank depositors :— 























Ors Extent ¢ of Postal Lines. Cost of ‘ou 
ee Ee imssisne Distance | ance of re 
Year, S |ESiSst/S Ss) actually | mails, | Income.| S% 
~ |88\22s8'2 2g) Coach. Horse. | Total. | travelled. —- | &e 
2 |.O~ [2 OD rag = | am Sey 
2S eae ee | Inland. | “2 
No. | No. | No. |miles,! miles. | miles. | miles | miles. | £ £ | £ 
1855 155; 8 | (223 * * * | * | 1,023,255 | 45,412 24,902 | 60,221 
1860 | 289; *] 989 61| 1:757 | 6,413 | 8,281 | 1,461,518 44.303 45,613 | 71,391 
1865 | 435 * | 513 141 2,528 9,323 | 11,992 | 2,521,212 49,840 70,985 | 83,659 
1870 | 562} *1| 690! 83% 3,865 | 10,088 | 14,242 3,062,458 48,649 84,441 86,722 
1875 752) 7 967 435 5,407 | 11,829 | 17,671 | 3,787, 797 | 138,912 107,761 | 196,368 
1880 | 927| 119] 1,536) 891) 8,717 | 12,819 | 22,427 5,246,373| 174,238 194,084 | 268,128 
1885 | 1,115 | 202 | 3,205 | 1,797 | 11,736 | 13,150 | 26,683 | 6,621,996 | 226,105 | 485,489 | 573,617 
1886 | 1,157 | 217 | 3,168 1,948 12,540 | 12,606 | 27,094 | 6,891,200) 233,723 503,646 | 603,784 
1887 | 1,167 | 263 | 3,227 | 2,074 13,305 | 12,135 | 27,514 | 7,015,600 264,886 521,564 | 627,151 
1888 | 1,203 | 288 | 3,387 | 2,219 | 14,411 11,530 | 23,160 | i 144,500 248,403 570,800 | 613,566 
1889 | 1,261 | 305 | 3,676 2,263; 14,914 | 11,541 | 28,718 | 7,299,400 212,725 598,394 | 618,852 
1890 | 1,338 | 325 | 3,821 2,273) 15,774 | 11,547 | 29,594 | 7,463,000 | 231,467 637,975 | 677,216 
1891 | 1.384} 344 | 4.070 3,085 16,370 | 11,802 31,257 | 8,235,000 207,357 | 661,608 | 687,226 
1892 | 1,423 | 377 | 4,478 | 3,217 | 17,467 | 11,616 32,300 | 8,568,700 | 210,426 652,268 | 740,118 
1893 | 1,423 | 404 | 4,845 3,412 | 18,380 | 11,000 | 32,792 | 8,784,600 | 209,792 643,569 | 783,500 
1894 | 1,445 | 450 | 4,982 | 3,473 | 19,331 | 10,260 | 33,064 | 8,840,000 | 214,670 626,864 | 763,976 
1895 | 1,470! 502 | 5,063 3,473 | 19,545 | 10,675 | 33, 693 | 9,338,090 | 210,354 648,852 | 763,259 
1896 | 1,503 | 503 | 4,814 | 3,516 | 20,309 | 10,258 34,083 | 9,773,000| 208,619 | 695,627 | 743,841 
1897 | 1,536 | 510 | 4,936 3,579 | 20,472 | 10,393 | 34,444 it 0,333,500 | 212,150; 713,700 | 713,015 
1898 | 1,578 | 520 | 5,046 | 


3,644 | 21,214 | 10,103 34,961 


11 003, 500 | 209, 413 | | 761,248 | 715,068 











. Not recorded. 

It will be noticed that, until 1897, the Postal Department was 
carried on at a considerable annual loss to the State. This was due 
in a great measure to the wide area over which the population of 
the country is scattered, which necessitates a proportionately large 
expenditure for the carriage of mails; and also to the fact that news- 
papers, which form the bulk of the: mail matter, are carried free. 
But it has always been held that the safe and regular despatch and 
delivery of the mails is an item of too much importance in the 
politica al, commercial, and social life of the colony to be neglected, even 
though it should eritail a heavy charge upon the general revenue. ‘Even 
in 1898, if interest on the cost of constractwn! be taken into account, 
there was a considerable deficiency in the revenue. It has been esti- 
mated that an additional sum of £84,000 would be obtained by the 
adoption of a uniform rate of postage of 2d. per § oz. throughout the 
‘colony, and that the abolition of the free transmission of newspapers 
would produce a further sum of £25,000, making together £109,000. 
This would more than wipe out the deficiency in the postal revenue, 
reckoning the interest charge on the cost of construction of telegraphs. 

The revenue of the department for 1898 included the following 
amounts :— Postage (less £24,000 approximate value of postage stamps 
used as duty stamps), £511; DAY ; ; electric telegraphs, £161,907 ; tele- 
phones, £50,708 ; peeoey order commission, £15,063 ; fees for private 
bags and boxes, £6,5 525; collections from other aver nments, £4,948 ; 
poundage on postal notes, £10,099 ; and miscellaneous receipts, £749. 
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The expenditure for the year comprised :—Salaries, £385,470; convey- 
ance of mails, £209,413; cable subsidies, etc., £16,663 ; postal and tele- 
graphic working expenses (various), £78,563; postage stamps re- 
purchased from the public and used as remittances by public officials, 
£18,454 ; and allowances to the Railway Department for transacting 
postal and public telegraph business at railway offices, £6,505. 
Exclusive of 853 mail contractors and 106 mail porters, 5,046 persons 
were employed by the Department, of whom 1,246 were engaged in 
the head office. The following return will give an idea of the magni- 
bude of the work done Dy the » Post Office of New South Wales :— 




















Letters. Newspapers. Packets & Book Parcels. , 

Vear| aoe ST ET = Parcels. 

| Beyond | aaa Beyond Beyond 

the Colony. , Inland. the e Colony. Inland. the Colony. Inland. 

) 
1855 617,041 | 1,497,138 wateatere 819,376 | 1,281,613 Pe Hee Soe 
1860 868,746 | 3,362,015 | ...... 910,478 | 2,758,305 12,196 | 71,540 
1865 1,106,045 | 5,222,808; ...... 1,028,954 | 3,660,904 28,852 221,052 
1870 | 1,103,200 | 5,980,300] ...... 1,206,600 | 2,608,100 36,700 121,000 
1875 1,719,100 | 11,998,800 | Serer 1,385,900 | 4,876,700 82,300 274,700 
1880 2,776,000 | 18,956,500 153,360 | 2,381,200 | 11,409,800 146,600 565,000 
1885 5,328,200 | 34,023,000 341,000 | 3,987,900 | 21,579,500 552,600 | 2,894,200 
1886 5,582,700 | 37,267,200 348,700 | 4,276,300 |+23,210,000 865,800 | 3,983,000 
1887 5,624,000 | 39,221,900 442,100 | 4,744,400 |+25,617,600 980,800 4,549,900 
1888 6,202,800 | 42,783,200 520,920 | 5,255,000 | 28,500,400 | 1,041,600 | 5,560,300 
1889 6,346,700 | 47,624,600 630,100 5,599,000 | 30,931,800 1,305,000 | 6,564,400 eet 
1890 8,109,300 | 54,908,400 677,400 | 6,949,900 | 33,647,300 | 2,214,300 | 6,725,300 | 21,300 
1891 | 9,145,600 | 59,033,000 | 808,700 | 7,233,400 | 35,283,900 | 2,902,100 | 8,166,400 25,700 
1892 | 11,549,600 | 65,025,800 | 827,360 | 9,529,300 | 35,991,200 | 3,274,900 | 9,105,300 | 23,000 
1893 | 10,616,500 | 66,924,000 850,420 | 9,055,600 | 35,872,300 3,287,100 | 8,773,500 | 63,700 
1894 | 11,125,500 | 56,867,800 |$1,170,000 | 9,503,900 | 32,163,400 | 5,654,200 | 7,919,400 | 367,900 
1895 | 11,974,300 | 56,104,700 $1, 294,700 | 9,235,800 | 35,667,100 4,206,200 | 7,053,000 | 422,800 
1896 | 12,468,900 | 56,426,300 |§1,406,500 | 9,324,000 | 36,234,300 6,306,000 9,297,600 | 506,100 
1897 | 13,977,000 | 58,513,200 |$1,534,700 | 8,457,600 | 33,968,800 3,481,900 9,236,800 539,500 
1898 | 14,735,000 | 60,384,600 |§1, 862,100 | 8,908,300 | 33,662,600 3,955,700 | 12,541,600 | 596,400 





{ 


+ Estimated. 





{ Included with letters. ' ighasav e of letter ae 


The progress exhibited by the table just given is astonishing. In 
1855 the total number of letters and new spapers, inland and foreign, 
was only a shade over 2 millions each, whereas in 1898 the number of 
letters and post cards had grown to almost 7 77 millions, and newspapers to 
over 42 millions, without “reckoning more than 17 million packets and 
book parcels which, in the year first mentioned, were included with 
the letters. 

The charge on letters between the Australasian colonies and thé 
United Kingdom, which had for a long period been at the rate of 6d. 
per half-ounce via Italy, and 4d. by the long sea route, was reduced in 
1891 to 25d. By an arrangement made at This Postal ‘Congress held at 
Vienna in the middle of ‘1891, New South Wales, as ‘well as the 
other colonies of Australasia, entered the Universal Postal Union on 
the 1st October, 1891. The effect of this has been to extend the reduced 
rate to all countries embraced in the Union. The letters posted in 


New South Wales for countries outside Australasia increased from 
the newspapers from 793,600 to 


986,400 in 1891 to 1,101,000 in 1892, 
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873,100, and packets from 142,000 to 194,900 ; but in 1898 the number 
of letters had increased to 1,390,651; newspapers had decreased to 
857,500, while packets had increased to 422,781. 

By an enactment made in June, 1893, it is required that newspapers 
be registered at the General Post Office, and both newspapers and 
supplements must be printed in New South Wales, from type set up 
therein, in order to entitle them to transmission as newspapers. 
If posted within seven days from the date of publication, news- 
papers are transmitted within the colony free, if not exceeding 10 oz. 
in weight, and at the rate of 3d. each for every additional 10 oz. 
Newspapers for Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, Tasmania, 
New Zealand, and Fiji (if printed in New South Wales) are charged jd. 
each up to 10 0z., and 4d. for every additional 10 oz. or fraction thereof ; 
and to Queensland and British New Guinea, $d. for every 2 0z. ‘To the 
United Kingdom or foreign countries the charge is Id. each for any 
weight up to 4 oz., and $d. for every additional 2 oz. 

The following table shows the number of registered letters dealt with 
during the last five years. The figures represent the business of New 
South Wales; prior to 1894 the statistics were only compiled for the 
General Post Office, Sydney. 


Year. Number. Year. Number. 
hott: Bate eee Renee 856,128 SO frenetic: 998, 304 
USO Deca ee een eeee ce 902,445 | he 42 ). Saran PADRE PERE 1,054,045 
VSOG erate ence er: 951,025 


Of the registered letters in 1896, 189 7, and 1898, there were respec- 
tively 346,549, 360,767, and 377,420 from and to places beyond the 
colony, and 604,476, 637,537, and 676,625 inland. 

Compared with the other provinces of Australasia and with the 
United Kingdom, New South Wales occupies a favourable position as 
regards the number of letters, post cards, and newspapers carried per 
head of population, as may be seen from the following table :— 


























Number per head | | Number per head 

of population. | of population. 
Country. See = Country. - 

eects | News- | eee News- 

| postcards. | ad rai | | postcards,| P@Pers- 
New South Wales ...| 58 | 32 New Zealand ......... La eeDO lee 
VictOria .......0s0c600 | 56 | 24 Australasia ............ | 50 | 24 
Queensland ............, 40 | 24 | United Kingdom...... 59 4 
South Australia ...... | 538 | 94 | England and Wales... 64 3 
Western Australia ...| 81 44 Scovland: «7.7 o.n.ee 50 4 
Tasmania, i5ccciees sou _ 54 32 ireland: =)... ee: ola 4 


New postal routes to the extent of 1,165 miles were opened during 
1898, while 648 miles of routes were abandoned. 
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Monty OrpDERS AND Postat Notes. 


The money order system was brought into operation in New South 
Wales in January, 1863, when nineteen offices were opened—the head 
office in Sydney, and eighteen branch offices in various parts of the colony. 
In June of the same year the operation of the system was extended to 
the United Kingdom and all the Australasian colonies with the excep- 
tion of Tasmania, and the number of offices in the colony was increased 
to forty-seven. The colony of Tasmania entered into the arrangement 
in 1865, and the Department has continued steadily to make progress. In 
addition to the ordinary transmission of money orders by post, remit- 
tances may now be made by telegraph from all Money Order Offices 
which are also telegraph ottices, to similar offices in other colonies. 
Telegraphic money orders are also issued and paid at Money Order Offices 
connected by telephone with the telegraph system. At the end of 1898 
there were 648 Money Order Offices in the colony, seventeen new offices 
having been established and four abolished during the year: The 
money orders issued during the year amounted to £1,371,727, whilst 
£1,432,373 represented the value of orders drawn on the colony and 
paid therein. The net commission received by the Government in the 
course of the twelve months was £15,284. 

Postal notes were introduced on the 1st October, 1893. They range 
in value from Is. to 20s., and may be obtained at all Money Order Offices, 
the poundage varying from 1d. to 4d. Postal notes may be exchanged 
between New South Wales and the other Australasian colonies, except 
Western Australia and New Zealand. During 1898, the value of the 
notes of NewSouth Wales cashed within the colony was £420,112 10s. 9d., 
and of those of other colonies, £20,834 8s. 1d. The revenue derived 
from the system during the last quarter of 1893 was £548 17s. 10d. ; 
during the year 1894, £3,877 13s. 4d. ; during 1895, £6,316 12s. 4d. ; 
during 1896, £7,838 17s. 4d. ; during 1897, £9,091 19s. 8d., and during 
1898, £10,099 1s. 6d. In the chapter dealing with Private Finance, 
further particulars of the money order and postal note systems will be 
found. 


Post—OFFIcE Savines BANK. 


The Post-office Savings Bank, which, like the Money Order Office, 
is under the control of the Postmaster-General, was established in the 
year 1871 at the General Post Office, Sydney, with branches at the 
principal country towns. The growth of this branch of the service has 
fully kept pace with those already mentioned. In 1898 there were 518 
Post-office Savings Banks—an increase of 6 on the number open in 
the previous year. During the year, 47,970 new accounts were opened, 
and 35,761 accounts were closed, the number of accounts remaining open 
at the close of the year being 163,552. The amount of deposits received 
was £2,261,873,—an increase of £70,991 as compared with the business 
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of the previous year. The sum of £132,216 was added to depositors’ 
accounts for interest. The balance to the credit of depositors at the end 
of the year was £5,026,069. The average amount of each deposit was 
£6 5s. 83 id., and the average balance at the credit of: each depositor was 
£30 14s. 74d. Further ioe mation respecting Savings Banks will be 
found in the chapter on Private Finance. 


TELEGRAPHS. 

The electric telegraph was first used by the public of New South 
Wales on the 26th January, 1858, when the line from Sydney to 
Liverpool, 22 miles in length, was brought into operation. From this 
small beginning the system has cman until in 1898 there were 916 
stations in the ‘colony, and 13,242 miles of line open, carrying 35,630 
miles of wire in actual use, w hile there were 143 miles of line and 174 


miles of additional wire in course of construction: The following table 
ranch of the Post. Office 


gives a view of the business of the Telegraph B 


io 1865: to 1898 :-— 














| 


—— 








| = SiS | Pie | | Cost of 
Year. | ii pag | Succeed: | area Lines. | Wires. rerio 

and received. | Telephone 

in transit. | | installation. 

| . as) 
No: | No. £ miles. miles. £ 

1865 55 | *138,785 99769 | a). cs.. 2,989 | 145,446 
1870 s6 | *173,812 | 28,550 | ......... 5,247 | 195,545 
1875 137 "719,745 48,657 |... 8.012 | 253,391 
1880 289 ¥:319;53%, -eSh 110) leer 13,188 | 462,226 
1885 404 2,625,992 | 155,073 | oo... 19,864 | 641,669 
1886 425 2,661,126 | 158,128 | ......... 20,797 | 666,028 
1887 434 3,258,733 | 164,511. | .....;... 21,444 | 684,600 
1888 460 3,936,830 | 185,965 | ........ | 22,219 | 704,912 
1889 485 3,932,670 | 186,862 | 10,732 | 22,606 | 713,663 
1890 628 | 4,101,449 | 193,707 | 11,231 | °23,598 | 743,698 
1891 674 4,046,251 | 191,319 | 11,697 | 24,780 | 767,872 
1892 706 2,976,109 | 185,014 | 11,905 | 26,443 | 801,918 
1893 | 724 2,853,691 | 157,482 | 12,097 | 27,326 | 320,892 
1894 | 813 2,464,074 | 147,903 | 12,201 28,085 | 831,471 
1895 834 2,635,456 | 145,901 12,316 | 28,799 $40,380 
1896 856 2,796,776 | 159,741 12.418 | 30,820 | 889,476 
1897 886 2.728.360 | 155,162 | 12,778 | 33,073 | 932,412 
1898 916 2.866.570 | 158,062 | 13,242 | 35,630 | 989,428 





* Number despatched only. 
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The number of telegrams received and despatched during the year, 
inland telegrams being counted once only, amounted to 2,731,898, or 
over 2 per head for every individual of the population. 

The state of telegraphic construction in the principal countries of the 
world at the latest available dates is given herewith. The figures are 
interesting, though the circumstances of Australasia and the older 
countries are so dissimilar as to make a comparison between them more 
curious than valuable :— 








Length in Miles— Length in Miles— 
Country. | Seana cma een oe becca Country. = aaa — 
Of Line. | Of Wire. Of Line. | Of Wire. 


— ——— $$ $$ —_____. <i _ _ — — ee 








| 





Australasia ............ 49,992 | 111,683 |) Italy .......5.0..00:.... 25,449 | 98,318 
Argentine Republic ...| 25,345 | 59,060 || Japan .................. 11,720 | 37,661 
Austria-Hungary ...... 44,859 | 156,567 || Mexico ................ PLA US ee 
Belgium .6 2. ess 3,955 | 41,895 || Netherlands ......... | 3,598 | 12,747 
Bravile ee 10,143 | 21,936 || Norway ............... 6,646 | 17,181 
CANARIAS a nee 29,318 | 70,761 || Portugal ............... | 4,584 | 9,475 
Cape Colony ............ 6,609 | 18,631 || Russia .................. | 78,396 | 157,397 
Hilig ee 9,832 | 11,200 || Spain ......... om 23,636 59,247 
Denmark .....200.3..:... 3,564 | 10,681 | Sweden ............... | 8,281 25,578 
a 64,422 |208,828 | Switzerland............ | 5,615 | 20,888 
Germany ............... 87,513 | 336,434 || Turkey.................. | 21,800 | 33,760 
Greece...........:........: 5,087 | 6,023 || United Kingdom ... 41,516 280,578 
India (inclusive of 48,584 | 148,136 || United States......... 190,614 841,002 





Native States). 


ne —__—__—— - —_—— —___ 


CABLE SERVICES. 


At a Conference of the Postal and Telegraph authorities held in 
Sydney in March, 1891, the colonies’ of New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania undertook to make 
good half the loss which the Eastern Extension Telegraph Company 
might sustain by 4 reduction in the schedule of cable charges. The 
amount to be guaranteed to the Company for the time during which the 
contract was in existence was one-half of the amount of receipts short 
of the sum of £237,736 (the amount of the Company’s receipts in 1889, 
aiter deducting out-payments), the other half of the loss to be borne by 
the Company. The amended cable rates came into force in May, 1891. 
For European messages the rates were reduced from 9s. 4d. to 4s. 2d. per 
word for ordinary messages from Sydney, from 7s. 1d. to 3s, 8d. per word 
for Government messages, and from 2s. 8d. to 1s. 10d. per word for Press 
messages, proportionate reductions being made for messages to countries 
other than those in Europe. By a further agreement dated November, 
1892, the contracting colonies decided to contribute towards such sum 
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required to bring the revenue of South Australia on international 
telegrams up to £37,552. The combined guarantees cost New South 
Wales in 1892 the sum of £15,397. A conference held in Melbourne 
decided, in view of the heavy loss to the colonies, to increase the rate 
for ordinary messages to 4s. 9d. per word from Melbourne, equal to 
4s. l1ld. from Sydney. The new rates came into force on Ist January, 
1893, concurrently with an arrangement under which New Zealand 
became a contributor, on the same terms as the other colonies, towards. 
the guarantees to the Company and South Australia in connection with 
the reduction in the international rates. 

From May, 1893, to April, 1894, the amount paid by New South 
Wales to the Cable Company in respect of the guarantee in connection 
with the reduced rates mentioned above, was £2,056, £273 also being 
paid to South Australia. The total contribution for that year in respect 
of all cable services was £21,862; the amount paid by the colony for: 
the year ended 30th April, 1895, was £21,598 ; while in the following 
year the amount was £18,167, and in 1897, £17,710. The payments 
to the Cable Company and the South Australian Government have 
now disappeared, the receipts in both cases being in excess of the 
guarantee. The contributions which New South Wales was called upon 
to pay were, for the twelve months ended 30th April, 1898:—-Victoria-— 
Tasmania Cable Subsidy, £1,533 ; New Zealand Guarantee, £680 ; for 
the twelve months ended 31st December, 1898 :—Duplicate Cable Sub- 
sidy between Port Darwin and Banjowangie, £13,403; and Queensland— 
New Caledonia Guarantee, £1,896 ; total, £17,512. 

in the month of April, 1892 an agreement was entered into between 
New South Wales and the Société Francaise des Télégraphes Sousmarins 
(now known as the Compagnie Frangaise des Cabies Télégraphiques) by 
which the latter undertook to lay down a submarine cable, for the pur- 
pose of establishing telegraphic communication between Queensland 
and New Caledonia, in consideration of the payment by New South 
Wales (Queensland having agreed to contribute a like amount), of an 
annual sum for a period of thirty years, at the rate of £2,000 a year, or 
such smaller sum as shall, together with one-sixth of the net amount 
received by the company for messages during the year, after deducting 
working expenses—not exceeding £2,400—amount to £2,000. Pro. 
vision was made that the Government should have the use of the 
cable for official messages up to this amount. In October, 1893, the 
cable was opened. 

The establishment of cable communication between Canada and the 
Australasian colonies was considered at a Colonial Conference held in 
London in 1897, when a resolution was carried suggesting that a 
thorough and exhaustive survey of a route should be made. The con- 
struction of the Pacific cable was recommended at the Postal Conference 
in Sydney in 1888, and the Admiralty was requested to cause an early 
survey of a suitable route, the cost to be borne by Great Britain, Canada, 
and Australasia. This cable was also advocated by an Intercolonial 


oo 
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Postal and Telegraphic Conference, held in New Zealand during 
March, 1894, and was reaffirmed by conferences of a similar character, 
which met in Hobart in February, 1895; in Sydney, in January, 1896; 
and in Hobart in March, 1898. The Colonial Conference, which sat in 
Ottawa in June, 1894, also recommended that such a cable should be 
constructed ; and the Secretary of State for the Colonies appointed a 
Commission, on which the British, Canadian, and Australasian Govern- 
ments were represented, for the purpose of inquiring into the best route 
for the cable, and the probable cost of its construction. This Commission 
recommended the adoption of the proposals made at the Sydney Postal 
Conterence, which provided for the distribution of the cost of construc- 
tion and maintenance equally between Great Britain, Canada, and 
Australasia, and fixed the landing places within British territory. 

The following table shows the amount of outward business transacted 
by New South Wales with Europe and the East during the last seven 
years. Compared with 1891, the year 1898 shows an increase of 6,542 
messages, and of £20,223 in revenue :— 





ie Tey rT” a 
‘Cable Messages 
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‘Cable Messages 
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Year | sentfrom | Amount | Y sent from Amount 
. | New South | _ received. | — New South | received. 
Wales, | | Wales. | 
No. | > | | No. | £ 
*1891 14,982 46,192 1895 | 47,761 | 60,652 
1892 16,511 | 41,746 1896 | 19,826 | 68,040 
1893 15,587 | 50,625 1897 | 21,028 (| 68,479 


1894 15,146 | 50,567 | 1898 | 21,524 | 66,415 





* Partly old, partly new, rates. 


The number of cablegrams despatched from each of the colonies in 
1898, the number received, and the cost of the messages are given 
below :—~ 




















| Forwarded. | Received. Total. 
Colony. Seeger as eee “| — aa Ga 

| Messages. | Cost. Messages. | Cost. | Messages. | Cost. 

| No. £ | No. £ | No. | £ 
New South Wales ...| 21,524 66,415 18,657 | 54,649 | 40,181 | 121,064 
LON 6. oaedsosee ss) 19,055 63,966 | 17,073 | 55,189 | 36,128 | 119,155 
Queensland ............ | 8,985 13,497 2,937 8,420 | 6,922 21,917 
South Australia ..... 9,917 | 24,919 | 11,033 | 32,080 | 20,950 | 56,999 
Western Australia .... 14,644 | 48,360 12,576 | 37,897 | 27,220! 86,257 
RRR <Gdaseeve sien ov 701 1,641 609 1,521 ' 1,310 3.162 
New Zealand...... ..... 9,449 | 32,668 | $053 24,853 | 17,502 | 57,521 


—_——— - — —_— 




















Tell scone ceeos 79,275 | 251,466 | 70,938 | 214,609 | 150,213 | 466,075 
| 
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TELEPHONES. 


The total number of lines connected with the telephone system of the 
colony on the 3lst December, 1898, was 8,161, of which 7,198 were in 
Sydney and suburbs, and 963 in the country. There were 33 telephone 
exchanges, and the number of telephones in use was 8,928. The length 
of wire used in the transmission of messages cannot be given, as the 
telegraph wires are largely used for communication by telephone. Some 
particulars regarding telephones in the Australasian colonies in 1898 
will be found in the following table :-— 


et ————— 








| | 
(Length of Wires 











Colony. Exchanges. Telephones. | fr apa Revenue. 
| Wires). 
- tele | | | 
No. No. miles. | & 
New South Wales..... ere 33 8,928 _ re |  §0,708 
Victoria vce 13 3,630 11,233 | 38,392 
Queensland ................0. 00. 10 1,558 1,334 | 8,896 
South Australia ............... | 8 1,141 3,073 17,715 
Western Australia........... 10 1,915 2,099 18,490 
PL ONTIOAELD, 2. seen eaves con hex os 4 860 705 3,838 
New Zealand ..............000 31 6,203 5,803 39,718 


* Not furnished. 
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PUBLIC FINANCE. 


SysTEM OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS. 


N the 18th November, 1895, an Act amending the Audit Act of 
1870 was assented to. By this Act it was declared “that all 
appropriations from the Consolidated Revenue Fund shall lapse at the 
close of the financial year to which they refer, and from the Ist day of 
July, 1895, the cash receipts within the financial year shall be considered 
as the actual income, and the cash payments during the same period, 
the actual outlay.” This amounted to a complete revolution in the 
system of keeping the public accounts, introducing what is usually 
termed the “cash basis,” a system of accounts which obtains in several 
of the adjoining colonies, and has been found to work in the interests of 
sconomy and good government. Under the system that has been super- 
seded, the expenditure for the services of a year and the actual expendi- 
ture during that year could only be shown by two different systems 
of accounts. When a specific appropriation was made for any service, 
the expenditure incurred under such authorisation would be charged 
against the year for which the vote was taken, irrespective of the date 
when the payments were made ; and for this reason the public accounts 
for any year could not be closed until all appropriations lapsed, or were 
written off or exhausted. As a matter of practice, when the expendi- 
ture exceeded the income, there were frequent differences of opinion 
between the incoming and outgoing Treasurers as to the propriety of 
charging items, sometimes of large amount, to particular years, with the 
result that conflicting and irreconcilable statements were made, to the 
confusion of the uninitiated and the detriment of public credit. 

Even the most carefully prepared statement of the finances of the 
country may lead to the confusion of the inquirer, who at all times 
must have before his eyes the fact that in the official statements the term 
“expenditure” does not necessarily mean always the same thing. There 
are refunds, advances, cross-entries, cancellations, &c., to be noted ; so that 
it rarely happens that any presentation of the accounts is complete in 
itself. Then there is the question of the date of appropriation to be con- 
sidered. Thus, in the table on the opposite page, comparing gross revenue 
with gross expenditure, there appears an excess of expenditure in 1893 
of £562,533 ; but if the expenditure proper to that year were only taken 
into consideration, the excess of expenditure would have been £110,141. 
Similarly, with 1896, the expenditure belonging to 1895 and previous 
years paid in 1896 amounted to £898,231, while the excess of revenue 
over expenditure properly chargeable to the year was £300,535 ; these 
sums making together £597,696, the amount shown in the table. Again, 
in 1897 there was an excess of revenue over expenditure assignable to 
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1896 and previous years amounting to £36,612, and an excess of expen- 
diture chargeable to 1897 itself of £215,704, together making the total 
of £179,092, as shown. 

In order to show how unfavourably Estimates of Expenditure and 
Revenue realised compare with one another, the following statement has 
been compiled. The figures cover nine and a half years, during which 
period the revenue appropriated exceeded that realised in every year :— 





Services of each year, 


irrespective of Excess of 














Year the year in which the Eb SA Appropriations. 
appropriation was 
pee reas made, | ee. 
£ | £ | £ 

1880 9,809,183 9,494,584 | 314,599 
1891 | 10,758,952 | 10,036,185 | 722,767 
1892 11,288,413 10,501, 104 787,309 
1893 10,513,158 9,706,734 806,424 

#1894 10,203,957 | 9,507,928 696,029 
1895 4,923,339 | 4,943,847 20,508 
1896 9,491,592 9,254,338 237,254 
1897 9,922,856 | 9,287,000 635,856 
1898 9,572,397 | 9,482,096 90,301 
1899 9,799,949 9,753,775 46,174 


{ 
* Six months ended 30th June. + Excess of Revenue. 

Taking the figures as they stand, it will be seen that from the Ist 
January, 1890, to the 30th June, 1899, there was appropriated for the 
public service the sum of £96,283,796, while the actual revenue 
obtained was £91,967,591. Fortunately, the expenditure actually 
incurred was below that authorised by Parliament, so that the figures 
just given merely show what might have happened had the authority of 
Parliament been fully availed of. The actual excess of expenditure, 
however, as will be seen from the statement given below, was sufficiently 
serious in itself. The figures are exclusive of advances repaid and made :— 


Gross Expenditure 


occurring in Excess of Expen- 


Excess of Revenue 














Year. Gross Revenue. rear, ir - 4 iture over 

events. te eat date ne [over Expenditure. | “Revenue 

___|_ appropriation. : 
lace £ | £ £ £ 

, 18902) 9,494,584 9,574,562 | sree | 79 97 
18915) 10,036,185 10,478,673 | sess 442,488 
1892.! 10,501,104 10,516,914? ) ocks.ve.s. 15,810 
1893] 9,706,734 10269 267 0 562,533 
1894.| 9,507,928 9,489,872 | TSOS6 © I Palos ecx: 
*1895 | 4,943,847 4,924,353 | 19.4047 8 5-25, es... 
1896 | 9,254,338 S155 2034 eee 597,696 
1897 | 9,287,000 9,466,092 | porte: 179,092 
1898 | 9,482,096 9,397,783 | | be 
1899 9,753,775 9,734,100 | hn 








* Six months ended 30th June. 


Taking 1891 as an illustration of the old system, it may be mentioned 
that the expenditure for the twelve months extended over six years, and 
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amounted to £10,578,230, of which £9,633,045 only was incurred during 
the year, and £945,185 in the following years; and as further illus- 
trating the anomalies of the old system, it may be mentioned that the 
revenue for the year was £10,036,185, or £542,045 less than the 
total outgoings, and only £403,140 more than the expenditure within 
and chargeable to the year, although a possible further expenditure of 
£1,125,907 had been provided for. Such being the ordinary condition 
of accounts, it will without difficulty be conceded that under so loose a 
system a succession of deficits was only to be expected. 

One unacquainted with the peculiarities of State finance might find 
it hard to understand how it is possible for a large deficit to have 
accumulated, and an expenditure in excess of revenue to have been still 
further indulged in. The explanation is simple. Through the opera- 
tion of various Acts of the Legislature, and the accumulations in the 
Post Office Savings Banks, the Treasury has at its disposal large sums 
in trust, and by the use of this money the accumulated deficits have 
been temporarily met. When in 1889 the deficit was consolidated, and 
Parliament authorised the issue of Treasury Bills to pay it off, these 
bills were not issued to the public, but, by entries in the books of the 
Treasury, the necessary sum was drawn from the Trust Funds in hand, 
and invested in the bills. This was only a formal operation, as the 
money had already been loaned to the revenue, and the issue of the 
bills simply turned a floating debt into one for a fixed term. 

Lhe references to appropriations would be incomplete without the 
subjoined statement, which shows the total appropriations for the 
services of each year subdivided into three heads. The amounts given 
in the first two columns taken together represent the Estimates-in-chief 
for each year :— 
re rr PE te 


























Amount appropriated during year. — —— 
Year end-|-———____— - — J/Amount appropri-| ®U*#0rse . 
ing ist Special appropriation | ated in subsequent ,,,xpended Maes 
it ei (Fixed Statutory Lia-| | Annual Votes. ~hecas | from January, 1887, 
bilities). to June, 1900. 
£ | £ £ £ 

1887 2,082,306 | 6,398,360 | 573,196 9,053,862 

1888 2,090,326 | 6,416,595 632,064 9,138,985 

1889 2,126,379 | 7,067,272 300,125 9,493,776 

1890 2.482.145 | 6,742,928 585,110 9,809,183 

1891 2,533,116 7,117,053 1,108,783 10,758,952 

1892 2,756,958 | 8,045,007 486,448 11,288,413 

1893 2,924, 195 7,105,478 483,485 10,513, 158 

1894 3,028,297 | 6,750,537 425,123 | 10,203,957 
#1895 1,472,412 | 3,405,451 45,476 4,923, 339 
+1896 2,759,564 6,705,697 26,331 9,491,592 
+1897 2,663,223 | pe Ns TR Sere 9,922,886 
+1898 2,936,937 6,635,460 SS ears e 9,572,397 
+1899 2,955,176 | 6844773 | |... 9,799,949 
+1900 2900720 | Teesee fla 10,104,067 





} 
* Six months ended 30th June. 


+ Twelve months ended 30th June. 
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It will be noticed that there is a large annual expenditure provided 
for under Special Acts apart from the annual appropriations of Parlia- 
ment. The special appropriations form a primary charge on each year’s 
revenue collections. 


GENERAL BANKING ACCOUNT. 


The subjoined table has been inserted in order to make clear the 
Government banking operations. It shows each of the main accounts 
under which the Government conducts its financial business, as the 
subsidiary accounts are operated on under one or other of the headings 
enumerated. The Audit Act defines that ail the accounts coming under 
the Act shall constitute the Public Account ; however, for convenience 
of working, the Public Account includes only the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, the Trust Funds subject to the Audit Act, and Special Suspense 
Aecounts. These accounts, with the General Loan Account, and the 
Trust Funds not subject to the Audit Act, form the ‘ General Account.” 
The cash side of this account for banking purposes is operated on under 
the “General Banking Account”; and, in establishing the daily balance, 
the aggregate of the credits is set against that of the debits, and so long 
as the former exceeds the latter the whole banking account is in credit. 
At the present time, the Trust Funds, to which attention will be 
subsequently directed, largely assist in keeping the account in credit. 
The state of the main divisions of the General Account on the 30th 
June, 1899, will be found below :— 





Credit Balances on 30th June, 1899. 





ee 
Head of Account. | Amount Credit Cash 



































invested in mes Total. 
Securities. Balance. 

Public Account— £ | £ | £ 
Trust Funds (subject to Audit Act)... ee a 5,380,272 | 3,230,432 8,610,704 
Erection and Maintenance of Public School Build- 

ings, &ec., Account... Bs oe ae a Ee, Se | 78,126 78,126 
Consolidated Revenue Fund ... se is se 116,523 116,523 
Special Suspense Accounts— | 

General Post Office New Street | | 
Resumption Account .. .. Dr. 468,052 
Centennial Park Account .. .. Dr. 228,417 
Advances to General Loan Account.. Dr. 1,500,000 
m——————|  .. eee eee | Dr. 2,196,469 | Dr. 2,196,469 
Credit Balance of “ Public Account,” on | an Sk ae ince 

30th June, 1899 ae Ae = ae £} 5,380,272 | 1,228,612 | 6,608,884 

General Loan Account - as ae ne eae a ce | 78,102 | 78,102 
Advances to Settlers Account .. oe i ey 218,400 | 218,400 

Trust Funds (not subject to Audit Act)— | 
New South Wales 1924 Stock Redemption Fund ..| ....-...-..- | 26,409 26,409 
New South Wales 1925 Stock Redemption Fund ..| .......... 29,634 29,634 
New South Wales 1927 Steck Redemption Fund ..|  «.--+-..-- 13,875 | 13,875 
New South Wales 1928 Stock Redemption Fund ..| ...-.-...- 7,492 | 7,492 
Railway Loan Redemption Fund i - i Be ree | 75,000 | 75,000 
Colonial Treasurer’s Special Trust Accounts .. = | 318,554 176,221 | 494,775 

Credit Balanee of “ General Account” on 

30th June, 1899 Pe - Ae re £\ 5,698,826 1,853,745 7,552,571 





aE ae ———— ee 
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The distribution of the cash balance on the 30th June, 1899, is set 
forth in the following table, the London accounts being shown to the 
30th April, 1899, the latest date available before the closing of the 
Public Accounts for the financial year :— 


SS, 

















| 
Sydney Balance—30th June, 1899— £ £ 
Public Account (Consolidated Revenue Fund and General Trust 
Funds)— 
Bank of New South Wales .. oe oe va ae ais Hiniter ciate icisvere Dr. 103,534 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (Limited) .. ve 95,268 
City Pank of Sydney .. oe x2 hs si ie 7,499 
> » Fixed Deposit a a 7 “ 75,000 
Cash in Treasury te a oe 50 “ cs et 22,000 | 
Cr. 199,767 
Cr. 96,233 
Special Trust Funds—Bank of New South Wales .. ee es 547,030 
General Loan Account—Bank of New South Wales.. “s es 78,102 
—_— Cr. 625,132 
Total.Cash in Sydney .. Ks A Ae Cr. 721,365 
London Balance—30th June, 1899— 
Public Account - | 
Bank of England—30th April, 1899 7 a Ae 1,345 | 
London and Westminster Bank—30th April, 1899 ay iy 127,418 
Remittances in transit, &c., to 30th June, 1899.. ni --| 1,003,617 
———-/ Cr. 1,132,380 
Total a oe ae ae rc we ot ER Pe rer Cr. 1,853,745 








CONSOLIDATED REVENUE Funp. 


To understand the public accounts of the colony necessitates on the 
part of the enquirer much patient study and a general knowledge of 
the financial and political history of the last twenty-five years ; and it was 
not always possible even for a well equipped and patient student to obtain 
more than a general idea of the state of the colony’s finances during the 
existence of the old system of account-keeping which came to an end 
in 1895. Now that the system of keeping accounts on a cash basis 
is properly in operation, in estimating the financial position of the coun- 
try, there have still to be considered the Old Deficiency Account, the 
New Account under the Audit Act Amendment Act, and the Suspense 
Account, all forming part of the Consolidated Revenue Account, as 
well as the Loans Account and the various Trust Accounts not forming 
part of the Consolidated Revenue Account. The Old Deficiency 
Account properly begins in 1885, but it was only in 1897, when the 
last obligation under the old system of account keeping was met, that 
the position of this account for each year could be accurately stated. 
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Until all obligations had been met, only an approximation could be 
made, and this depended for its accuracy on the correctness of the 
Treasurer’s estimate of the liabilities outstanding for previous years. 
In previous issues of this volume no account was taken of these out- 
standing liabilities, the accumulated surplus or deficiency being set 
down as the sum of the Treasury bills outstanding and the cash over- 
draft or credit as the case might be. Now, it has been possible to take 
into account outstanding liabilities for each year, and the figures in the 
previous editions of this work may be taken as the apparent accumu- 
lated deficiency, while the present figures represent the actual accumu- 
lated deficiency. 

The confusion which has attended the presentation of the public 
accounts of the colony will no longer exist now that operations on the 
Old Deficiency Accounts have been closed and the Treasury and the 
Audit Office are in a position to make a separation between the Old 
Deficiency Account and the New Account under the Audit Act Amend- 
ment Act. This distinction has been adopted in the following table. 
The figures therein given agree with those of the Auditor-General, 
and the aggregate balance shown to the credit of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund is the same as that exhibited by the Treasury in the 
statement of Public Accounts for the year ended 30th June, 1899. 












































| | } | 
| Debit. Outstanding | 
= ) | Liabilities | Actual | yey 
; Cash Ps oe |(as ascertained | ecu- U- 
Year. Credit: Treasury Bills Current. Gash Total Dn Peitad mulated 
Over- | Debit | lessadvances | Surplus. | ¢ ae : 
1889-90 | 1896 | ota) | draft. | Balance. | Tecovered, | | eas 
| | Issues. | Issues. = | oa | 
| £ £ £ £ £ £ £ | &£ £ 
1870 | 32,059 Segre eis Lay Se DE Aree 066;6440) ccs 334,585 
1871 | Stvaxe Sores ee | 366,684 366,684 VU AA yal pees 568,739 
1872 | 132,338 rerere ares ee Ape. |e orseiac 206,920 1) secs cs 73,591 
1873 | 925,069| .... | ...- ern me an ae 4464,852 | 1,389,921 | ...... 
1874 |, 825,606 avec ee aceaets SRree tli setatetare;e +439,349 1,264,955 | ...... 
1875 |1,110,992| .... | .... ae ree eee 429,228 1,140,220 | ...... 
1876 1,945,807 sheveean | Srepene cefeee Eas |i, Gn aaor 488,624 | gr Ey et Ye renee 
1877 |2,3851,074 eel re Sats aes | Eaieferate 1,181,807 | 1,169,267 | ...... 
1878 (1,922,784 Soma 4 Scere paaters Stag Wt! “camo ne 387,750 | 1 OOO OSE aac crete 
1879 |1,341,619| .... Be, ae ree | ee 162,835 | 1,178,784 | ...... 
1880 |1,440,227| .... | .... ee sarees ecente 221,161 1,219,066... 
1881 (2,927,434 eee eee eed er, ee Pat aleha raters 679,224 | 2,248,210 | ...... 
1882 |3,888,753 peters ate Seae BOG. | omen’ 985,905 | 2,902,848 | ...... 
1883 |2,511,016 APE oe Bears aoe, 4P shatter 861,091 | 1,649,925 | ...... 
1884 (1,229,338 Stoney. Serae ee Seis ail atGoos 718,493 B1O;840) [oo a: 
1885 | 2,901 states artes reese | SC ea er ny v4 hy (1) 0 ee eee 1,467,800 
1886 | .... ree re "" 7" 11,286,581 | 1,286,581 | 1,198,485) ...... 2,485,066 
pel .. |2,159,295 | 2,159,295 446,057 | ...... 2,605,352 
18 shale Safes .... 11,581,645 | 1,581,645 | 808,785 |} 6:2... 2,390,430 
1889 | 201,021 |1,907,100 1,907,100 ee 1,907,100 | 768,444 | ...... 2,474,523 
1890 | 737,328 |2,352,884 2,352,884 Wate 2,352,884 | (4) 82, ere 2,409,386 
1891 176,034 (2,202,884 2,202,884 2,202,884 LOB. ZUR St sce. 2,795,108 
1892 | 107,826 |2,052,884 12,052,884 -ee- | 2,052,884 1,055,945 | ...... 3,001,003 
1993 | ..... {1,902,884 1,902,884 | 372,207 | 2,275,181 | 676,700 | ...... | 2,951,881 
1894 | 11,752,884 | 11,752,884 | 447,603 | 2,200,487 | 925,497 Res UE 3,125,984 
ssh 1,752,884 1,752,884 | 149,340 | 1,902,224 | (f= 3 ab Wy Gol aoe | 2,683,341 
| } 








* Half-year ended 30th June. 











+ Advances outstanding in excess of liabilities. 


———— 
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Debit. ‘Outstanding . 
— ———— —_________| Liabilities | Actua) | Actua 
Cash \(as ascertained Aecumu- erreenas 
> SI i Treas mt “Th . . : l bys bsequent >¢ 
Year. | Credit. | Treasury BiJls Current | Cash | ‘Total pte ey lode _ 
——— = | Over- Debit less advances Surplus. | Seiency 
| 1889-90 | 1896 draft. | Balance. | recovered, — 
| Issues. | Issues Total. approximate. 
sues. | ‘ : 
OLD DEFICIENCY AccOoUNT. 
| o£ £, | £ | £ | & £ | £ £ | £ 
1896*| 177,354 |1,602,884 |1,174,700 |2,777,584| .... | 2,777,584 TO; 280.) eave 2,596,990 
1897*, 33,664 1,452,884 |1,024,700 |2,477,584| .... | 2,477,584 | Oa || sere 2,443,596 
1898*| 33,988 1,302,884 |1,024,700 |2,327,584 cone [MERE | ccc c cece | ete | 2,293,596 


1899*| 41,949 1,152,884 |1,024,700 |2,177,584| .... |2,177,584| ........ | .eceee come 











N EW, ACCOUNT UNDER AUDIT AcT AMENDMENT ACT OF 1895. 





| | | 

| | | 

1896*| 300,535 Sa ee Se ee | 

1897*| 84,831 an eee cece [teen | ceeewe [sense ees O698T 5... 3. 
| 





Mat Ont | Rl |! A ee 99,974} ...... 
io Af 2, a ee eng Game Mart ay (eee Sneek Sacre e (8 *¢ 3 reer 
| 
* Year ended 30th June. + Advances outstanding in excess of liabilities. 


It will be seen that there was a deficiency of £2,135,635 on the Old 
Aceount and a cash eredit of £74,574 to the New Account. This would 
make the actual deficiency £2,061,061 ; but it must be understood that 
the New Account is kept distinct from the Old Account, and the surplus 
is carried forward and used for current purposes. The actual deficiency 
is, therefore, the larger sum, and this is being redeemed at the rate of 
£150,000 a year, and if future Treasurers contrive to make ends meet 
it will be nearly fifteen years before the deficiency will disappear. Besides 
the sum needed for its redemption, the accumulated deficiency of 1894 
and previous years involve interest payments to the extent of £69,000 a 
year, making the total burthen on present accounts £219,000 per 
annum. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


teliable information respecting the revenue and expenditure of the 
colony dates from 1815, in which year the public receipts amounted to 
£21,639, and the expenditure to £19,980. From 1815 to 1840—the 
latter year being memorable in the annals of the colony as that in which 
transportation ceased—the advance in the revenue was very rapid. In 
1840 the public receipts amounted to £683,112—a sum not again reached 
untii 1855, two years after the discovery of gold. From 1853 to 1859 
the revenue made great strides, and amounted to £1,522,668 for 
the year last mentioned. In December, 1859, the separation of 
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Queensland took place, and consequently a falling off in the revenue 
occurred in the following year, the amount collected being £1,308,920. 
The gross and net revenue proper for the years given in the table were 





as follow :-— 


Gross 
Revenue 


Refunds, in- | 


cluding 








Net Revenue proper. 





Year. | (exclusive of | charges on |———— a 
| Advances). collections. Total. Per Inhabitant. 
| | 

£ | gC £ £ os. a. 
1860 1,308,925 28,209 | 1,280,716 | 314 9 
1865 1,771,162 38,680 | 1,732,482; 4 6 8 
1870 2,102,697 | 52,978 | 2,049,719; 4 3 8 
1875 4,121,996 100,360 4,021,636 | 617 7 
1880 4,904,230 97,841 | 4,806,389 | 6 11 ll 
1881 6,707,963 | 156,829 | 6,551,134 | 8 ll 3 
1882 7,410,737 | 192,151 | 7,218,586 | 9 0 10 
1883 6,470,341 | 243,720| 6,226,621 | 7 8 7 
1884 7,117,592 | 280,813 | 6,836,779 | 7 14 10 
1885 7,587,368 | 206,817 | 17,380,551 | 719 2 
1886 7,593,050 | 218,235 | 7,374,815 | 712 2 
1887 8,582,809 | 205,854 | 8,376,955 | 8 6 9 
2888 §,886,332 | 172,148| 8,714,184; 8 8 2 
1889 9,066,941 191,211 | 8,875,730 | 8 6 5 
1890 9,494,584 | 188,893 | 9,305,691 8 8 ll 
1891 10,036,185 | 263,860 | 9,772,325 | 8 11 1 
1892 | 10,501,104 435,502 | 10,065,602 8 19 10 
1893 | 9,706,734 | 207,425 | 9,499,309 | 717 6 
1894 9,507,928 | 158,492 | 9,349,436 | 7 11 10 
*1895 4,943,847 | 80,054 | 4,863,793 | $3 18 2 
+1896 9,254,338 | 179,161 | 9,075,177 | 7 3 0 
+1897 9,287,000 | 179,792 | 9,107,208; 7 1 6 
+1898 | 9,482,096 | 177,843} 9,304,253 | 7 1 11 
+1899 | 9,753,775 | 9,572,912 | 7 3 6 

{ 





* Six months ended 30th June. 


180,863 | 
| 





+ Twelve months ended 30th June. 


t Amount for six months. 


The figures relating to revenue, both above and in subsequent tables, 


are exclusive of “Advances repaid” ; and in dealing with expenditure 
‘«¢ Advances made” have been excluded from consideration, as transactions 
under these heads do not affect the ordinary revenue and the expenditure 
therefrom. The terms “net revenue” and “net expenditure,” used 
both here and in subsequent pages, are to be taken as meaning revenue 
and expenditure freed from the transactions just mentioned. 

The net expenditure for years corresponding with those in the revenue 
statement is given in the subjoined table, it being assumed that the 
accounts are on a cash basis—that is, that each year’s business is com- 
plete within that year. The term used in the table, ‘‘ Expenditure from 
revenue of current year,” must not be taken in a literal sense, as in only 
four years during the last decade has the revenue sufficed for the expendi- 
ture. This will be seen by comparing the annual expenditure given 
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below with the revenue for the corresponding years shown in the 
preceding table :— 








From | 


l 
| Net Expenditure, exclusive of Advances. 











Per Inhabitant. 




















Year. From | From From | 
Revenue of | accumulated Total. | Revenue of | Accumulated Total. 
current beni] surplus. jcurrent year.| Surplus, | 
| | 

£ £ £ £s. dad) £38. da) £8. d. 
1860 | 1,284,568/ ...... 1,284,568 | 315 0]... 315 0 
1865 1,696,127 | |... 1,696,127 || 4 410]... 4 410 
1870 | 2,550,002| ...... 2,550,002 || 5 41]... 5 4 1 
1875 | 3,240,964]... 3,240,964 || 51011] _...... 510 11 
1880 | 5,129,028] 331,287] 5,460,315 || 7 0 9! 091] 7 910 
1881 | 5,218,226} 407,523 | 5,625,749 || 616 5| 010 8| 77 1 
1882 | 5,631,499| 524,160| 6,155,659 || 7 1 0/ 013 2! 714 2 
1883 | 6,818,303} 732,065 | 7,550,968 || 8 2 8! 017 6| 9 0 2 
1884 | 7,531,771 | 598,426] 8,130,197 | 810 7| 013 7| 9 4 2 
1885 | 8,113,510} 241,610] 8,355,120 || 815 0| 05 3] 90 8 
1886 | 8,786,808;  72,469/ 8,859,277 9 1 3| 01 6!/ 929 
1887 | 8,976,102} 13,815 | 8,989,917} 818 8| 00 4] 819 0 
1888 8,471,755 20,211 | 8,491,966 § 3.8; 0 0 | § 4 0 
1889 | 8,995,751 5,693 | 9,001,444/| 8 8 9' 001! 8 810 
1890 | 9,385,669 3,677 | 9,389,346 || 810 3| 001; 810 4 
1891 10,214,813]... 10,214,813 || 81810] _...... § 18 10 
1892 10,081,412] ...... 10,081,412} S11 1]... sll 1 
1893 |10,061,842| __...... 10,061,842 || 8 610]... 8 610 
1894 | 9,331,380! ...... 9,331,380 FE 7 |... fiw ar ee 
*1895 | 4,844,299)... 4,844,299 '| 431710]... 43 17 10 
+1896 | 9,672,873]... | 9,672,873 | 712 51a... 712 5 
+1897 | 9,286,300/ _...... 9,286,300] 7 4 4]... 744 
+1898 | 9,219,940]... 9,219,940 7 0 8|_..... rt res 
41899 | 9,553,937) 1 ot ay oe | ne | 73 3 


9,553,237 | 





* Six months ended 30th June. 





+ Twelve months ended 30th June. t Amount for six months. 


From 1872 to 1877—-years notorious for the wholesale alienation of 
the public estate—the yearly income was considerably in excess of the 
annual payments, with the result that a large surplus was created. The 
excess payments of 1878 and 1879 reduced the amount somewhat, but 
the surpluses of 1881 and 1882 considerably augmented the fund. 
After the year last mentioned, however, large withdrawals were annu- 
ally made, and the fund became practically exhausted at the end of 1885. 
Since that date the existing deficit has been accumulating. 


SOURCES OF REVENUE. 


The Revenue is classified under four heads—Taxation, Land Revenue, 
Receipts for Services Rendered (such as revenue from railways, tram- 
ways, water supply, sewerage, posts, telegraphs, and fees of various 
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kinds); and General Miscellaneous Receipts. The net revenue falling 
under each of these four heads, during 1880 and subsequent years, is 
shown below :— ; 





Net Revenue from-— 





Receipts for General Miscel- 











Year. Taxation. Land Revenue. Services rendered. laneous Receipts. 
Total. Re RtanE Total. | Retin | Total. naar Total. | “ereets 
| g |eeaal £ |£8a] £ [£84] £ £8. d. 

1880 _| 1,379,065 | 11710 | 1,605,327 | 2 4 1/ 1,597,009} 2 310) 224,988| 0 6 2 
1881 1,739,424 | 2 5 6 igacaead 311 3/1,944,110] 21010{| 148,259] 0 38 8 
1882 | 1,861,663 | 2 6 8} 2,797,470 | 310 1 | 2,363,781 | 219 2); 195,672 | 0 411 
1883 | 1,851,787 | 2 4 2 | 1,493,577 | 115 8 | 2,668,849] 3 3 8 212,458 / 0 5 1 
1884 | 2,100,713 | yd baat | pte 115 9 | 2,930,701 | 3 6 4 226,344 | 0 5 2 
1885 | 2,206,429 | 2 7 7 | 1,769,616 | 118 2/|3,149,998| 3 7 11 254,508 | 05 6 
1886 2,552,506 | 2 12 g | 1,543,958 | 1 11 10 | 3,067,288} 3 3 3) 211,063| 0 4 5 
1887 | 2,583,486 | 211 5 | 2,312,972] 2 6 0 | 3,220,737 | 3 4 1 959,760| 0 5 8 
1888 2,626,097 | 210 8 | 2,210,638 22 8 | 3,620,242 | 3 911] 257,207 | O 411 
1889 | 2,635,002 | 29 5 2,050,425 | 118 5 3,883,448 | 3 12 10 306,855 | 0 5 9 
1880 2,704,043 | 2 9 12,158,645) 119 2 ion 315 1. 304,311] 0 5 6 
1891 2,875,028 | 210 4 | 2,117.08 | 117 1 | 4,563,433 | 31911); 216,261; 0 3 9 
1892 | 3,345,265 | 216 9 | 1,947,599 | 113 1 | 4,546,505 | 317 2 226,148 | 0 310 
1893 2,777,846 | 2 6 0 | 2,115,185 | 115 1/ 4,379,417} 312 8| 226,861) 0 3 9 
1894 | 2,688,608 | 2 3 8|2,078,751| 113 9 | 4,251,666| 3 9 1| 330,326] 0 5 4 
#1895 1,288,781 | {1 0 9 | 1,037,683 | 1016 8 | 1,997,028 | 1112 1] 540,801 | fo 8 8 
+1896 2,493,622 | 119 3 1,976,240 | 111 2/ 4,315,670 | 3 8 0) 289,645 | 0 4 7 
$1897 2,396,412 | 117 3/|1,998,834| 1 9 6/| 4,562,541 | 31011] 249,421! 0 310 
+1898 2,511,298 | 118 3/1,976,816| 110 2/|4,610,546| 310 4/| 205,598| 0 8 2 
+1899 2,515,231 | 117 9 1,953,074 | 19 3 | 4,857,186 31210; 247,421| 0 3 8 
* Six months ended 30th June. 7+ Twelve months ended 30th June. + Amouht for six months. 























TAXATION. 











and 


Customs and Excise duties, License fees, Land and Income taxes, 


Stamp duties represent the various forms of taxation in force in the 
colony ; and if these are grouped under the generally accepted classes: of 
indirect and direct taxes, it will be found that Customs and Excise duties 
and License fees comprise the indirect taxation, while the Land and 
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Income taxes and the Stamp duties come under the latter head. 
will be found a statement showing the revenue derived from each source 


of taxation during 1897-99. 
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Below 





Head of Revenue. *1 897 *1898. *1899, 
Indirect Taxation— 
Customs :-— £ £ e 
Import Duties :— 
Spirits, wine, ale, and beer...... 748,612 752,956 787,666 
Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, and 
OI occas ces ccce cries : 273,955 295, 182 296, 753 
Sugar and molasses ............... 126,869 128,806 120,671 
Other specific duties........... ... 124,089 72,206 92,418 
Ad valorem duties ............c0c00s Bs reteeet oe tenors 
Miscellaneous collections............ 7,186 7,441 7,589 
Total, Customs ............ 1,280,715 1,256,591 1,305,097 
Excise :— ————S  ——————-— Ss 
Ale, beer, and porter ............... 130,777 139,323 151,683 
Duty on tobacco, cigars, and 
CUCM cee csice eu soso os 139,799 147,071 160,192 
2. a ee ee 6,561 4,949 4,834 
Total, Excise............... 277,137 291,343 316,709 
Licenses :— ————<— Ss» 
To retail fermented and spirituous 
MING 55 So cay orate ees e ee : 94,546 94,788 94,347 
I ee ee eee 26,993 7,72 7 27,413 
Total, Licenses ............ 121,539 122,515 121,760 
Direct Taxation— 
AMON EE Oso anes ee eee 305,316 180,103 182,221 
RUNNER eis scree c ae etunc cunt eee te: 141,022 371,870 272,028 
Total, Land and Income Tax 446,338 551,973 454,249 
Stamp Duties :—- - — oo 
Impressed and adhesive stamps... 121,278 119,352 123,930 
Probate, administration, and set- 
tlement || Gn 143,428 160,791 166,763 
ARE eae ere en eee reee es 67,639 68,417 71,194 
Total, Stamp Duties...... 332,345 348, 560 361,887 
Gross Revenue from Taxation 2,458,074 2,570,982 2,559,702 
IN, oh ce cence cee ee 61,662 59,684 44,471 
Net Revenue from Taxation ...... 2,396,412 2,511,298 2,515,231 


* Twelve months ended 30th June. 


The Customs tariff has undergone considerable change since 1871, and 
no less than five principal Acts and three important amending ‘Acts 
dealing with the tariff have been passed during the ihorvad. The 


Customs Duties Act of 1895, assented to on the 12th December, 1895, 
provided for the abolition of all import duties hitherto in force, either 
on the Ist January, 


1896, or on a iater date named therein; the 
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only articles excepted being spirits, wines, beer, tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, 
and opium, the duties on which remained the same as before. The 
Customs Duties Act of 1898 (32 of 1898), however, modified the Act of 
1895, providing for the retention of the then existing duties on certain 
articles, imposing a duty of one penny per pound upon tea, and raising 
to twopence per pound the duty on certain kinds of dried and candied 
fruits. The tariff in force will be found detailed on page 176, in the 
part of this volume dealing with Commerce. The following are the 
tariff changes since May, 1871 -— 





) | | 
Date when | Act. To take effect | Alterations made. 


passed. from 








22 May, 1871 | 34 Vic. No. 21 (repealing) 9 Mar., 1871 | Specific duties largely increased. 


all previous Acts). Ad Valorem duties of 5 per cent. imposed. 
28 Nov., 1873 | 37 Vic. No. 5 (repealing 1Jan., 1874 | The number of articles subject to duty re- 
parts of 1871 Act). | duced. 


Duty imposed on Sarsaparilla containing 
more than 25 per cent. of proof spirit. 
| Ad Valorem duties of 5 per cent. abolished. 
6 Feb., 1880 | 43 Vic. No. 16 (amending) 10 Dec., 1879 | Duties on Spirits, Spirituous Compounds, 
Act). | | and Wines increased. 
2 April, 1884 | 47 Vic. No. 10 (amending| 20 Feb., 1884 | Duties imposed on Stearine and Cigarettes. 
Act). | Duties on Cigars, Tobacco, and Opium in- 
| | | creased. 
| The limit of under-proof allowance of spirits 
fixed at 16°5. 
| The reputed contents of cases containing 
Spirits, Beer, and Wine regulated. 


28 Sept., 1886 | 50 Vic. No. 16 (repealing; 7 April,1886 |The number of articles charged specific 


| the 1871, 1873, 1880,| | duties largely increased. 

| and 1884 Acts, or the | Ad Valorem duties of 5per cent. reimposed. 

| unrepealed portions of | Duty on Perfumed Spirits increased. 
them). 


8 July, 1887 | 51 Vic. No. 8 (repealing} 1 Oct., 1887 | The number of articles charged specific 
1886 Act). | duties considerably reduced. 
| Ad Valorem duties ot 5 per cent. abolished. 


1 May, 1887 | Duties on Malt and Hops abolished. 

30 Mar., 1887 | Dutieson Spiritsand Spirituous Compounds 

| increased. 

30 Mar., 1887 | New schedule of specific duties at lower 

rates. 

2 Mar., 1892 | 55 Vic, No. 16 (repealing! 2 Dec., 1891 | The number of articles subject to specific 

1887 Act). duties increased. 

| | Ad Valorem duties of 10 and 15 per cent. 

| imposed. 

1 Jan., 1893 | 10s. per ton duty imposed on Pig-iron. 

| 1Mar.,1892 | Duty on Tea abolished. 

59 Vic. No. 18 (repealing| 1 Jan., 1896 | Abolishes all duties previously levied, ex- 
1892 Act). cept those on Narcotics and Stimulants. 

Certain duties, viz., those on Sugar, 

Candles, Oils, Biscuits, Confectionery, 

Fruit, Jams and Jellies and Preserves, 

are gradually reduced over a period 

ranging from 1} to 44 years before being 

| finally removed. 

17 Dec., 1898 | Act 32 of 1898 .......... 3 Nov., 1898 | Duties imposed by 59 Vic. No. 18, on Sugar, 

Glucose, Molasses and Treacle, Biscuits, 

| Confectionery, Fruits, Jams, Jellies, 
and Preserves, cease to be diminishing 

| duties, and are retained, and a duty of 
one penny per pound placed on Tea, 
and two-pence per pound on Fruits 
dried, candied, or prunes, exclusive of 
dates. 





12 Dec., 1895 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 














———sss 
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Prior to 1884 the only excise duty in force was on locally-distilled 
spirits. In the year named, however, tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes 
manufactured in the colony were added to the list; and in 1887 an 
excise tax on beer was imposed, while the duty on distilled spirits was 
increased from 12s. to 14s. per proof gallon. Further particulars regard- 
ing customs and excise duties will be found in the chapter dealing with 
Commerce. 


On the 12th January, 1867, a convention was entered into between 
the colonies of New South Wales and Victoria with the view of obviating 
the collection of customs duties on goods imported into the former from 
the latter by way of the Murray River. The understanding was for a 
period of five years, from the lst February, 1867, and the authorities of 
Victoria undertook to make a yearly payment of £60,000 to the mother 
colony, this amount being the estimated annual balance that in each 
year would be payable to New South Wales in respect of customs 
duties on goods imported into it by way of the Murray River after 
giving credit to Victoria for the duties payable on goods imported into 
that colony from New South Wales. The net proceeds of all customs 
duties received by New South Wales on goods imported from South 
Australia by way of the Murray River, less the cost of collection— 
which was not to amount to more than 5 per cent. on the amount 
of duties actually received—were to be paid by New South Wales to 
Victoria. 

On the 20th May, 1873, a similar convention was entered into by 
New South Wales and Victoria, dating from the Ist June, 1873, and 
involving an annual payment to New South Wales of the sum of 
£54,500, to be effective for a period of three years, with the proviso 
that either colony could retire from the arrangement upon giving one 
month’s notice thereof. Through misunderstanding arising between the 


colonies, Victoria withdrew from the agreement on the 31st J anuary, 
1874. 


On the 6th June, 1873, a similar convention was entered into between 
New South Wales and South Australia, dating from the 16th J une, 
1875, by which South Australia contracted to pay the former the sum 
of £13,500 per annum, the agreement to be effective for a period of 
three years, with a similar understanding to that adopted with regard to 
Victoria. The convention was renewed for a further period of six 
months, from the 16th June, 1876, when another convention was signed 
for a period of one year, to date from 16th December, 1876, the payment 
to be at the rate of £35,000 per annum. 


The changes in the customs and excise tariffs during the past 
cen and a half years can be traced in the figures given in the 
subjoined table, which represent the net collections under each 
head. It will be noticed that the largest revenue from customs 
and excise duties was collected during 1892. Comparison of the 
amount collected in different years has no value, as during the ten 
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P . - - sd oe aoe {Ss “ 
years the tariff has been altered three times, twice in the most radical 
manner :— 


Year. 


T1896 
+1897 
+1898 
+1899 





* Six months ended 30th June. 





Customs. 


£ 
1,834,860 
1,868,652 
1,857,843 
2,132,414 
2,593,839 
2,076,817 
2,015,695 

933,755 
1,754,606 
1,254,677 
1,247,793 
1,293,769 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
} 
j 











Excise. 


£ 


258,415 


260,136 | 


264,447 
287,026 


256,664 
128,248 


315,090 


264,167 | 


288,094 





| 


2,093,275 
2,128,788 
2,122,290 
2,419,440 
2,881,933 
2,340,984 


bo 
to 


© 


a A jam 
pare 0 


\ 


> 


—_ 


th 


00: 


w 


~~ 


06 
02 


Jt 


25,162 


1,530,964 
1,537,272 


1,608,859 


7 Twelve months ended 30th June. 


Per Inhabitant. 


( 
s 
— 
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Excise. | Total. 
| 

ee Se Ge cs Be Ce | eee een 
165)/050/205 
1151 0411 /200 
113 9 | 0 410 | 118 7 
11774/050|]224 
240/041 | 2 81 
11451045 | 11810 
129!042/11611 
1015 0/70 21 | 4017 1 
178) 048/1nn 
01996 043/139 
0199010451135 
01I95/048]141 





t+ Amount for six months. 


The revenue from licenses exhibits little variation from year to year. 
The amount received during the year ended 30th June, 1899, distributed 
under the principal heads, was as follows :— 


Wholesale spirit dealers and 


brewers 


To retail fermented and spirit- 
uous liquors 


To retail Colonial wine, cider, 
and perry 


Distillers and rectitiers 
Billiard and bagatelle 


Licenses. 


a 


ook 


ee ee 


ee ee 


Amount. 


£ 


Licenses. Amount. 
L 

PRPCTIONCOIE 2 oes a. ac cte teenies. 4,112 
Hawkers and pedlars ............ 2,915 
PAWBBIOK CIS 22 oes oes ecscsscciicw sens 580 
Gunpowder Act ...............8. 937 
Sale of tobacco and cigars ..... 2,815 
(SGNOR res vevarvaceeessaccswescusaeae «8 797 
Ota ese case ener £121,760 
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The table does not include the revenue from licenses issued to 
fishermen, fishing-boats, bonded warehouses, and by the Mines Depart- 
ment. 


In 1899 the Stamp Duties Act, 1898, was amended, the alterations 
being the adoption of a graduated scale of duties on the estates of 
deceased persons, classified as follows :—Where the value of the estate 
exceeds £1,000 and under £5,000, 2 per cent. ; £5,000 and under £6,000, 
3 per cent.; for each £1,000 over £6,000, up to £10,000, + per cent. ; 
for each £2,000 over £10,000, up to £40,000, + per cent. ; for each 
£4,000 over £40,000, up to £100,000, + per cent. ; over £100,000, 10 
per cent., after deducting all debts which may, in pursuance of the 
Stamp Duties Act, 1898, be deducted. In cases where the person dies 
intestate, leaving a widow and children, or children, the only persons 
entitled in distribution of the estate, or where the widow, or the widow 
and children, or children of a testator, are the only persons entitled 
under the will, or where the settlement, trust, disposition, &c., of the 
estate is for the sole benefit of the widow, or widow and children, or 
children of the settlor, the duty payable is one-half only of that indicated. 
In cases where, in conjunction with the widow and children, others 
benefit, the duty is calculated so as to charge one-half only of the duty 
upon the distributive share of the widow or upon the property devised 
for the benefit of the widow and children. The Bank Notes Act of 
1893 provided for the increase of the annual composition duty on bank 
notes from 2 to 24 per cent. on all notes issued within the colony. As 
the Act mentioned lapsed in November, 1895, the composition charged 
since that date has heen at the old rate. 


As already mentioned, the bulk of the Customs duties previously in 
force were abolished as from the lst January, 1896, duties on stimulants 
and narcotics being alone permanently retained, while the duties on 
sugar, candles, oils, biscuits, confectionery, fruits, jams and jellies, and 
preserves were to be gradually reduced over a period ranging up to 44 
years before being finally removed. To meet the revenue thus given 
up, taxes on land and incomes were sanctioned by Parliament. The 
land tax is at the rate of ld. in the £ on the unimproved value, with 
an exemption of £240 on all estates, and a special exemption in favour 
of municipal corporations and religious, educational, and other institu- 
tions of a like character. Where land is mortgaged the owner is also 
allowed to deduct from the tax a sum equal to 6d. in the £ on the 
interest paid on the mortgage. The income tax is levied on all incomes 
earned in the colony but not directly derived from the ownership, use, 
or occupancy of land, whether improved or not, and is at the rate of 
6d. in the £ on all incomes, subject toa general exemption of £200. 
The total amount of income tax collected during the year ending 30th 
June, 1899, was £182,221. The first collections under the land tax 
were made in October, 1896, and for the year ended 30th June, 1899, 
a sum of £272,028 was collected. 
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The subjoined table gives the gross and net amounts of taxation 
collected during the period from 1880 to 1899, and the alterations referred 
to in the various duties may be traced in the return presented :— 





{ 
} 






































{ | 
Indirect. Direct. | 
ee ae eee ene ONES | mies 
| | l | Revenue; Re- | Revenue 

Year. lo | Seeman |e | Pnremie | Fant -| from | funds. | from 

| ustoms. | Excise. | Licenses. Stamps. a | ‘Tax. _ Taxation. Taxation. 

| | | | 

| | 

| | | | 

eee ore ee cane une fy | oe £ £ £ £ 
1880 | 1,225,440 | 7,904 | 112,197 | 72,303] .... are 1,417,294 | 38,229 | 1,379,065 
1881 = 1,458,676 3,705 | 115,964 | 192,503 | 1,770,848 | 31,424 | 1,739,424 
1882 | 1,552,706 | —_ 5,637 | 116,932 | 228,138 | 1,903,413 | 41,750 | 1,861,663 
1883 | 1,546,857 | 12,193 | 117,683 | 214,975 | 1,891,708 | 39,971 | 1,851,737 
1884 | 1,726,811, 79,967 | 120,028 | 226,049 2,152,855 | 52,142 | 2,100,713 
1885 | 1,759,955 | 116,497 | 122,695 | 253,504 | 2,252,651 | 46,222 | 2,206,429 
1886 | 2,068,571 | 109,820 | 125,438 | 307,993 | 2,611,822 | 59,316 | 2,552,506 
1887 | 2,011,947 | 204,420 | 126,432 | 321,749 | 2,664,548 | 81,062 | 2,583,486 
1888 | 1,883,058 | 259,576 | 129,591 | 409,658 | 2,681,883 | 55,786 | 2,626,097 
1889 | 1,905,883 } 261,371 | 130,396 | 379,519 2,677,169 | 42,167 | 2,635,002 

| | | 
1890 | 1,888,321 | 265,887 | 133,156 | 460,975 | 2,748,339 | 44,296 | 2,704,042 
1891 | 2,168,265 | 288,198 | 133,103 | 326,778 | 2,916,344 | 41,316 | 2,875,028 
1892 2,677,890 | 289,603 | 132,500 | 349,794 | 8,449,787 |104,522 | 3,345,265 
1893 | 2,127,645 | 265,554 | 129,644 | 311,723 | 2,834,566 | 56,720 | 2,777,846 
1894 | 2,065,839 | 258,122 | 124,677 | 297,062 | 2,745,700 | 57,007 | 2,688,693 
*1895 963,189 | 129,153 | 82,362 | 147-5810) eee 1,322,285 | 33,504 | 1,288,781 
71896 | 1,825,219 | 271,826 | 123,109 | 318,304 | 27,658 .... | 2,566,116 | 72,494 | 2,493,622 
+1897 | 1,280,715 | 277,137 | 121,539 | 332,345 | 305,316 | 141,022 | 2,458,074 | 61,662 | 2,396,412 
71898 | 1,256,591 | 291,343 | 122,515 | 348,560 | 180,103 | 371,870 | 2,570,982 | 59,684 | 2,511,298 
+1899 1,305,097 | 316,709 | 121,760 | 361,887 | 182,221 | 272,028 | 2,559,702 | 44,471 | 2,515,231 





* Six months ended 30th June, 





+ Twelve months ended 30th June. 


Lanp REVENUE. 


_ In New South Wales, as well as in the other colonies of the group, 

the whole of the receipts from the sale and cccupation of Crown lands 
are treated as public income. The proceeds from occupation, being 
rent, can with consistency be regarded as an item of revenue; but the 
treatment of the proceeds of auction, conditional purchase, and other 
classes of sales as ordinary revenue is open to grave objection. 

Phe revenue derived from lands may be grouped under three main 
heads—(a) auction sales and other forms of unconditional sale; (6) 
conditional sales or lands disposed of under the system of deferred pay- 
ments ; (c) rents from pastoral, mining, and other classes of occupation. 
The first two sources have been amalgamated under the head of aliena- 
tion ; while the last is classed as occupation. 

More than half the annual receipts from land are obtained from 
alienation, as will be seen from the following table, which gives in 
detail the revenue from 1897 to 1899, but as over 40 per cent. of the 
amounts shown as instalments and interest represents interest on 
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balances of conditional purchases outstanding; to that extent the 
receipts from sales may be legitimately viewed as income :— 























Head of Revenue. *1897 *1898. *1899. 
Alienation. 

Sales, etc. :— £ £ £ 
AIOETUI MOOR: oh once ae chine casiecee sheets 60;710 89,399 98,092 
Os i eer 7,889 9,993 10,868 

Total ecesg cet es eee 68,599 — 99,392 108,960 

Conditional Purchases :— 

Deposits and improvements ............ 28,232 31,112 38,129 
Instalments and interest.................. 885,355 904,769 886,621 
Interest (under Act of 1861) ............ 75,800 719,173 66,27 
IAP OOS) oon ne aes 62,976 88,180 97,821 

Homestead Selections ................0..0000e 8,012 15,592 16,502 

OUR sscocecencerceccesacerec crane 1,060,375 1,122,086 1,105,348 
Total, Alienation ...... 1,128,974 1,221,478 1,214,308 
Occupation. Een — 

Pastoral :— 

POBUDPAL IOAGOR <2. ces o.oo coe ve eee 320,535 247,208 242,219 
Conditional JEAGGG 5.665565 sescees ce coeeeecee 153,513 164,148 158,351 
Occupation licenses .................0ce0e08 122.978 106,439 108,032 
Homestead leases...............cceceece sees 61,024 56,328 51,669 
Annual and other leases .................. 61,341 79,530 94,947 
att POMS =. -c5c oe sitet ee eee ee eee 468 129 298 

POUR ee oveee ccs cence carecsaceeess 719,859 653,782 655,516 

Mining :-- — — 
WETICE  IOENOG =5. 2.505056 <oe i cavecsieeeeeeee 11,421 13,613 11,952 
Leases of auriferous lands ............... 15,174 14,468 18,016 
DETGIN II os ss foes ca odie w ioe ese s vines 5,791 4,305 3,944 
Royalty on mimerals..................0c000 10,800 10,450 9,822 
CFO ys syste end eae ata eo dees 2, 133 4,294 3,636 

fc =" Sa 45, 319 47,130 47,370 

Total, Occupation....., 765,178 700,912 702,886 

Miscellaneous Land Receipts. 

SURV Cy POC N cee iaissansreneetesseiencees 22,809 27,974 34,892 
Rents, special objects ................0008: 17,413 18,855 21,024 
Timber licenses, royalty, etc............. 8,216 9,740 10,817 
CPOE 55 hic ves ores on taeet decker te ag tse ok cass __ 10,839 52,642 25,583 
ORAL, scl) eat eins és ccs4s.: BR | 109,211 92,316 

Gross Revenue from Lands... ........... 1,953,429 2,031,601 2 009,510 
127 ar ae, Ue eee 5. +> a 54,595 54,785 56,436 
Net Revenue from Lands............... 1,898,834 1,976,816 1,953,074 


* Twelve months ending 30th June. 


The annual income from public lands has varied considerably since 
the 1861 Act became law. In 1864 the minimum revenue was reached, 
the gross amount received being only £297,866, equivalent to 15s. 6d. 
per inhabitant ; while in 1877, the year of maximum revenue, the gross 
receipts amounted to £3,236,277, or £5 2s. 11d. per inhabitant. 
Prior to the passing of the 1884 Act the whole area of Crown lands 
was available for free selection, including the areas held under pastoral 
leases. The Act mentioned, however, improved the condition of the 


pastoralist by granting him fixity of tenure of one half of his run for 
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a term of years, the leasehold half being exempt from conditional] 
purchase during his tenure; but the leases were appraised at a higher 
rent, which consider ably increased the revenue from this source in the 
followi ing years. In 1890 an Act was passed under which the rents of 
Crown leases , as appraised in 1884, were determined anew ; and in cases in 
which the new appraisement was less than the previous one, the Govern- 
ment refunded the amount which had been overpaid, with interest at 
5 per cent. The first refunds under the Act were made during 1892, 
in which year the amount, including interest, was £128,259, while the 
corresponding amount for 1893 was £392, and for 1894—the last year 
in which a refund was made—only £32. 

Prior to the passing of the 1884 Act the only forms of lease granted 
were pastoral, annual, special, and pre-emptive. Under the Act men- 
tioned, provision was made for the continuance of each of these forms of 
lease except the pre-emptive, which was abolished; and occupation 
licenses, and conditional and homestead leases, were established. The 
supplementary Act of 1889 provided for five additional forms of lease, 
which were as follow :—Scrub, snowland, artesian well, residential, and 
inferior land. Under the Land Act of 1895 three new forms have 
been provided for. 

The gross revenue derived from alienation and occupation, and the 

gross and net land revenue, from 1880 to 1899, were as follow :— 
































Alienation. Occupation. | 
ae 2m Gross | Net 

Year. | | i | Revenue Refunds. | Revenue 

Sales, ete. | Sone al Pastoral Mining, | from Lands. | from Lands. 
| Purchases. etc. 
t § l 
L & & | Bo & £ & 

1880 | 731,353 | 650,674 | 237,660 | 26,749 | 1,646,486 | 41,109; 1,605,327 
1881 |1,415,460 | 1,067,879 | 309,170 | 28,480 | 2'820,989 96,648 2,724,341 
1882 |1,306,300 | 1 148, 7: 41 | 480,417 | 28,936 | 2,914,394 | 116,924 | 2,797, 470 
1883 | 338,234/ 931,235 | 358,957 | 27,643 | 1,656,069 162,492; 1,493,577 
1884 | 411,202] 952,281 | 344,096 | 45,765 | 1,753,344 | 174,323] 1,579,021 
1885 | 535,508! 778,849 ; 517,156 | 44,939 | 1,876,452 106,836 1,769,616 
1886 | 375,458| 830,965 | 391,749 | 45,846 | 1,644,018 100,060 | 1,543,958 
1887 | 349,585] 872,192 (1,100,423 | 96,795 | 2,378,995 | 66, 023 | 2,312,972 
1888 | 316,034| 896,249 | 941,521 |114,449 | 2,268,253 | 57,615 | 2,210,638 
1ss9 | 214,691} 934,480 | 917,491 | 70,901 | 2,137,563 87,138 | 2,050,425 
1890 | 225,387 | 1,153,377 | 785,116 | 79,159 | 2,243,039 84,394 | 2 158,645 
1891 | 191,696 | 1,154,979 | 848,960 | 71,001 | 2,266,636 149,633 | 2,117,003 
1892 | 224,164 | 015,175 915,378 | 59,345 | 2,214,062 | 266,463 | 1,947,599 
1893 | 252,782 044,710 | 849,652 | 59,123 | 2,206,267 | 91,082 | 2.115,185 
1894 | 234,408 | 1,052,198 789,278 | 49,291 | 2,125,175 | 46,424 2,078,751 
*1895 36,378 852,823 | 139,219 | 24,932 | 1,053,352 | 15,669} 1,037,683 
+1896 | 67,896 | 1,093,138 §00,921 | 59,781 | 2,017,736 41,496} 1,976,240 
+1897 | 68,599 | 1,082,516 | 748,779 | 53,535 | 1,953,429 | 54,595 | 1,898,834 
+1898 | 99,392 | 1,150,060 | 725,279 | 56,870 | 2,031,601 | 54,785} 1,976,816 
+1899 | 108,960 | 1,140,240 | 702, 123 | 58,187 2,009,510 | 56,436; 1,953,074 


* Six months ended 30th June. 


Se eae ve ae ee ee 
t Includes Survey Fees. 


+ Twelve months ended 30th June. 


§ Includes all Miscellaneous Receipts except Survey fees and Timber Licenses. 
Timber Licenses. 


4 Includes 
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The land policy of the colony, though largely connected with its 
finances, will be more properly discussed in the part of this work deal- 
ing with land settlement. It may here be sufficient to say that the 
large revenue obtained from the sale of Crown lands during the years 
preceding 1883 was not due to the demand created by the normal pro- 
gress of settlement, but was the outcome of an unhealthy rivairy between 
the two principal classes of settlers—the pastoral tenants and the free 
selectors. The estate of the country was being parted with without 
any conditions as to improvements or settlement; and as the great 
object of land sales was not so much to obtain revenue as to promote 
settlement, it was decided to sell by auction only a limited area (200,000 
acres) during any one year. To this determination is to be attributed 
the falling off in the revenue under the head of sales for 1883 and all 
subsequent years. 


RECEIPTS FOR SERVICES RENDERED. 


Receipts from the railways and tramways, water supply and sewer- 
age, and post and telegraphs constitute the bulk of the revenue from 
services, the balance under this head being made up chiefly of dues and 
fees of various kinds. 

The total revenue has considerably increased of late years, and so 
also has the expenditure, the figures shown being not wholly an index 
of progress. The only services which can be considered as self-sup- 
porting—that is to say, yielding sufficient revenue to cover working 
expenses and interest on capital debt—are the railways, tramways, the 
metropolitan water supply and sewerage, and the Hunter district water 
supply, the first mentioned showing a surplus for the year 1896-7 after 
an interval of fifteen years. The gross receipts under the head of each 
service during the period 1897 to 1899, were as follow :— 





Service. *1897. #1898. #1899. 
£ £ £ 
OE nascar re eater ce 3,060,681 3,053,406 3,219,374 
INR eg Ooo uita daca pce cent ne ss 306, 871 315,515 349,284 
Post and Telegraphs— 

MINN 626, la oe pataicntiiide inve'eaen sense <0? 488,974 507,439 533,130 

Mette TeegTA De «aan nn .0 3. css oe coe 159,280 157,457 159,837 

NIN ois a scared. kaso aeniaeneassees 33,925 45,187 56,319 

Commission on money orders, etc. ......... 23,941 24,676 25,816 
Waiter Supply and Sewerage— 

Metropolitan— Water Supply .............-. 172,358 182,897 190,315 

SS Se Ce a eee eee 86,592 90,692 104,044 

Hunter District Water Supply ............ 22,561 20,340 27,885 

eee Ne is canes: ss. 74,406 73,907 75,315 

Pilotage, harbour and light rates, and fees 57,141 47,745 51,667 

| SPY LENS AES SANE 12,907 13,622 13,875 

Miscellaneous Services ............cceseeceneceoes 116,431 121,949 126,412 

Gross revenue from Services ...... 4,616,068 4,654,832 4,933,273 

Retemie. 3c oe 53,527 44,286 76,087 

Net revenue from Services ......... 4,562,541 4,610,546 4,857,186 


* Twelve months ended 30th June. 
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The gross revenue derived annually from each of the principal services, 
and the net revenue from all sources, from 1880 to 1899, were as 
shown in the following statement :— 





| 
| Water 















































7 
| Supply eo | = 

year, | and?” | tele | sewerage | ther | Revenue | Refunds. | from 

ee eee ee eee "| Services. | sein dua 

| Hunter). | | | 

| « | «2 | « | ¢ | e« | £ | 8 
1880 | 1,189,564 | 286,184)... 129,758 | 1,605,456 | 8,447 | 1,597,009 
1881 | 1,459,684 | 330,414)... .. | 168,755 | 1,958,853 | 14,743 | 1,944,110 
1882. | 1,828,094 | 358,525... 192,624 | 2,379,243 | 15,462 2,363,781 
1883 | 2,081,128 | 403,794; ...... 200,972 | 2,685,894 | 17,045 | 2,668,849 
1884 | 2,302,013 420 088 —_ "218,092 | 2,963,089 | 32,368 | 2,930,701 
1885 | 2,492,691 | 472,564) ...... | 224,391 | 3,189,646 | 39,648 3,149,998 
1886 | 2,389,062 | 486,210 | ...... | 234,671 | 3,109,948 | 42,655 3,067,288 
1887 | 2,510,335 | 524,298 | ...... 230,242 | 8,264,875 | 44,138 | 3,220,737 
1888 | 2,759,280 | 562,909 90,089 | 261,276 | 3,673,554 | 53,312 3,620,242 
1889 | 2,875,135 | 597,988 | 147,071 | 318,884 3,939,078 | 55,630 3,883,448 
1890 | 3,013,921 | 629,894 | 232,519 | 310,765 | 4,187,099 | 48,407 4,138,692 
1891 | 3,439,283 | 648,553 | 245,821 | 287,198 | 4,620,855 | 57,422 | 4,563,433 
1892 | 3,416,496 | 650,635 | 255,641 281,841 4,604,613 | 58,018 | 4,546,595 
1893 | 3,253,272 as 278,954 | 257,267 4,430,242 | 50,925 | 4,379,417 
1894 ee 626,864 275,885 | 248,451 | 4,299,870 48,204 4,251,666 
#1895 11454,973 yeas aie jie gee 27,561 | 1,997,028 
+1896 | 3,156,527 | 676,668 270,376 | 267,670 | 4,371,241 55,571 4,315,670 
+1897 3,367,552 | 706,120 281,511 | 260,885 | 4,616,068 53,527 | 4,562,541 
+1898 | 3,368,921 | 734,759 | 293,929 | 257,223 | 4,654,832 | 44,286 4,610,546 
+1899 | 3,568,658 | 775,102 | 322,244 267,269 | 4,933,273 | 76,087 4,857,186 


| 
i 
{ 





* Six months ended 30th June. 


7 Twelve months ended 30th June. 


The net revenue just given should be read with the rates per inhab- 


itant for the same years, which will be found on page 877. 


The 
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income derived by the Government of the country from services has, 
with little interruption, been steadily increasing ; this, however, is only 
what would naturally be expected in a growing community, but it is 
satisfactory to be able to record that the income, compared with the 
population, has also been fairly well sustained, the check since 1892 
being accounted for by the general depression. It will be seen from 
the table on page 877 that the rate per head in 1898-9 was £3 12s. 10d. ; 
in 1888, £3 9s. lld.; and in 1880, £2 3s. 10d. The increase in the 
return from services is undoubtedly largely due to the construction 
of railways, from which three-fourths of such revenue are derived. 
Compared with the population, the value of the production of the 
colony is enormous; but as much of this production is due to the 
largeness of the territory, and not directly to the labours of those who 
occupy it, its value will, under present conditions, cease to increase at 
the same rate as does the population; and, moreover, as the revenue 
from services naturally depends upon the amount of production, the rate 
per inhabitant will not only cease to increase, but will ultimately decline. 

With the exception of 845 miles of private railways, and 63 miles of 
private tramways, the services under these heads are those of State 
administration. According to a statement in the Auditor-General’s 
Report for 1891, the Railway service yielded a small net profit, after 
all expenses had been met, in 1881 and 1882. Since that time, how- 
ever, the railways have not in reality yielded a profit until 1898-9. A 
proper comparison between earnings and expenditure can only be 
obtained by taking into consideration the fact that the average price 
obtained for the loans of the colony was 96°42 per £100 of stock ; 
and as a consequence, while the actual earnings of the railways cannot 
be taken at more than 3°69 per cent., the average interest payable, 
having regard to the matter indicated, is 3°64 per cent. 


It will be noticeable that during 1898-9 the revenue from both services 
increased ; but as the expenditure also shows an increase, the gain 
to the country was not so great as the figures would appear to 
show. The tramways in 1888 paid only 1:98 per cent.; in 1892 and 
1893 the net profit equalled 5:28 and 5:51 per cent. respectively ; while 
in 1894 it declined to 4:07 per cent., and for the year ended June, 
1899, a further decline to 3:99 was experienced. The questions of rail- 
way and traniway earnings and expenditure are dealt with at length 
in the chapter on internal communication. 


The collections under the head of water supply and sewerage include 
the returns of the Boards operating in the metropolitan area and in the 
Hunter River district. These Boards form part of the local govern- 
ment scheme, and it is an open question whether the receipts and 
expenditure connected with them should be included in the general 
account. The loans from which the works have been constructed, 
however, form part of the public debt; and the interest payable is, 
therefore, rightly included as an item of the general accounts. 3 
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The Metropolitan Board was established in 1888, and the Hunter 
District Board in 1892. The operations of the Boards are more fully 
dealt with in the chapter dealing with local government. 


The receipts from the Post, Telegraph, and Money Order services 
have increased year by year, but so also has the expenditure. The 
total receipts for the year ended December, 1898, according to the 
Departmental returns, were £920,046; and the expenditure was 
£847,684, showing a surplus on the year’s transactions of £72,362. 
If the interest payable on the cost of buildings, £34,685, the interest on 
the cost of construction of telegraph lines, £39,577, and the expenditure 
from votes under the control of other Ministers, viz., £25,120 be taken 
into consideration, the total loss during 1898 will be found to amount 
to £27,020. 

These services are, as far as possible, conducted on commercial 
principles ; nevertheless the desire of the Government to extend the 
facilities of both the post and the telegraph to every part of the colony 
has led to an expenditure which has in each year been in excess of the 
receipts. It is quite possible that the principle of affording the benefit 
of postal and telegraphic communication to every district in New South 
Wales would be adhered to even if the system ultimately failed to 
become self-supporting. 


The balance of the revenue collected under the head of services 
consists of fees of office, public school fees, pilotage and harbour dues, 
and other items. The revenue derived from these services, however, 1s 
merely nominal, as the cost of the work performed in nearly every 
case far exceeds the receipts. The gross amount received under each 
head during the year ended 30th June, 1899, was :— 


£ 
MEGSIOL OLIGO err ea elae sae dion eene nan oer 118,387 
Publigschoolticesincaccceer re coe een eee 7),010 
Pilotageand harbour, Queso... ..<-.-.cser teres 51,667 
Other teesioe cere oor e cee eee reer 21,900 
Wotaliecces- score aeeenes peescawenieacte £267,269 


GENERAL MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 


All items which cannot rightly be placed under one of the three great 
classes are grouped under the heading of “General Miscellaneous 
Receipts,” the chief of which are ‘Rents, exclusive of land,” ‘“‘Forfeitures, * 
‘Balances, transfers, and repayments,” and similar accounts. The gross 
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amount received under each of the main sub-heads, and the gross and 
net revenue received under the general head, for 1880 and subsequent 





years, are shown in the following statement :— 





Vien. | ae | Transfers miscellane| from epee fe eed 
| of Land. Rema ge | | ne Miscellane- 
| | mente. | Receipts. eRecoes 
- | ) 

£ £ £ £ £ £ | £ 

1880 | 37,337 997 55,048 | 141,662 | 235,044 | 10,056 | 224,988 

1881 | 53,785 638 | 19,588 | 83,262 | 157,273 | 14,014 "143,259 

1882 55,476 | 914 | 60,586 | 96,711 | 213,687 | 18,015 | 195,672 

1883 45,781 | 636 | 64,686 | 125,567 | 236,670 | 24,219 | 212,458 

1884 53,185 | 918 | 48,477 | 145,744 | 248,324 | 21,980 | 226,344 

1885 | 51,040 | 1,042 | 68,660 | 147,877 | 268,619 | 14,111 | 254,508 

1886 49,228 | 833 | 60,180 | 117,026 | 227,267 | 16,204 | 211,063 

1887 49,498 | 983 | 61,427 | 162,483 | 274,391 | 14,631 | 259,760 

1888 62,194 | 1,043 | 53,016 | 146,389 | 262,642 5,435 | 257,207 

1889 64,336 | 556 | 110,839 | 137,400 | 313,131 | 6,276 | 306,855 

1890 52,741 1,035 | 68,090 | 194,241 | 316,107 | 11,796 | 304,311 

1891 67,622 | 1,557 | 44,481 | 118,690 | 232,350 | 15,489 | 216,861 

1892 96,021 | 2,238 | 36,502 | 97,881 | 232,642 | 6,499 | 996,143 

1893 84,819 | 2,892 | 54,669 | 93,179 | 235,550 | 8,698 | 226,861 

1894 78,215 | 1,747 | 87,382 | 169,839 | 337,183 | 6,857 | 330,326 

*1895 40,899 | 1,119 | 35,743 | 465,860 | 543,621 | 3,320 | 540,301 

+1896 | 86,193 | 5,249 | 100,512 | 107,291 | 299,245 | 9,600 | 289, 645 

+1897 | 88,471 | 3,660 | 64,440 102,858 | 259,429 | 10,008 | 249,421 

+1898 | 90,029 | 2,121 | 29,952 102,579 | 224,681 | 19,088 | 205,593 

#1899 | 93,394 | 1,189 | 32,131 124,576 | 251,290| 3,869 | 247,421 
| | | 





* Six months ended 30th June. 



































7 Twelve months ended 30th June. 
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The following table gives the net expenditure under the more important 
heads for each financial year since 1880. 
as well as those shown on page 876, are exclusive of transactions under 
“ Advances made,” which, as mentioned previously, are not items of 
expenditure in the proper sense of the term :— 








Net Expenditure on— 




















The amounts given herewith, 





Water 
| : rand “eS 
vear. | Railwars | postang SPPEAM) Puptic | IS) omer | Tete 
| Tramways. Eee aaoalted ch tion. Gatanded). Pa a a 
—_ | | Hunter). | 
£ £ | £ | £ | & | £ £ 
1880 790,686 | 387,147) ...... 400,740} 685,094 | 3,196,648 | 5,460,315 
1881 | 730,181 | 406,473) ...... 587,578 | 685,639 | 3,215,878 | 5,625,749 
1882 | 1,015,803 | 429,930 ...... | 623,701 | 766,398 | 3,319,827 | 6,155,659 
1883 | 1,425,800 | 489,013 _...... 737,969 834,145 | 4,063,441 | 7,550,368 
1884 | 1,558,955 | 525,00) | ...... | 827,290 | 1,012,322 | 4,206,629 | 8,130,197 
1885 | 1,689,917 | 557,096) ...... ( 762,599 | 1,262,684 | 4,082,824 | 8,355,120 
1886 | 1,670,170 | 591,058) ...... | 751,021 | 1,549,679 4,297,549 | 8,859,277 
1887 | 1,658,724 | 613,354) ...... | 728.835 | 1,643,522 | 4,345,482 | 8,989,917 
1888 | 1,781,876 | 593,437 | 16,536 | 683,883 | 1,702,595 | 3,713,639 | 8,491,966 
1889 | 1,768,474 | 604,370! 38,168 | 707,211 | 1,760,274 | 4,122,947 | 9,001,444 
1890 | 2,013,451 | 625,015 | 61,282 | 727,910 | 1,857,656 4,100,355 | 9,385,669 
1891 | 2,325,712 | 669,390 | 64,656 | 770,813 | 1,874,616 | 4,509,626 | 10,214,813 
1892 | 2,120,177 | 732,829 | 70,492 | 858,543) 1,715,096 | 4,584,275 | 10,081,412 
1893 | 1,868,293 | 751,443 , 79,566 | 805,330 | 2,440,326 | 4,116,884 | 10,061,842 
1894 | 1,712,515 | 733,042 | 75,126 | 738,410 | 2,255,255 | 3,817,032 | 9,331,380 
*1895 | 864,013 | 385,176 | 39,681 | 391,339 | 1,133,566 | 2,030,524 | 4,844,299 
+1896 | 1,848,749 | 726,557 | 74,869 | 758,199 | 2,262,997 4,001,502 | 9,672,873 
+1897 | 1,800,027 | 700,905 | 69,565 | 707,111 | 2,267,861 | 3,740,831 | 9,286,300 
+1898 | 1,812,039 | 694,493 | 78,020 | 703,513 | 2,255,690 | 3,676,185 | 9,219,940 
+1899 | 1,903,657 | 675,730 | 89,873 | 743,318 | 2,292,954 | 3,847,705 | 9,553,237 


-_— 





J 





* Six months ended 30th June. 


+ Twelve months ended 30th June. 





It will be noticed that the annual expenditure for the services named 


has, generally speaking, increased; the revenue has likewise grown, 
but not in a corresponding ratio. To establish the relative position of 
each, it will be necessary to place the accounts side by side. The 
figures given for the public debt apply only to interest expenditure ; 
the amount paid for redemptions, which in point of volume is unim- 
portant, and the expenditure incurred in the management and 
inscription of stock in London, including the payment of dividends, are 
included under the head of “ Other Services.” The falling-off in the 
. . ) ») . . 
expenses of the public debt in 1892 was due to the non-inclusion of the 
sum of £288,759 paid in London during September of that year. The 


advice of this was received by the Treasury too late to admit of the 
amount being charged to the year mentioned, and the expenditure for 
1893 was in consequence correspondingly increased. 
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EXPENSES OF GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


In the figures already given of the revenue of the colony, it will 
have been noticed that the amount received on account of services 
rendered—that is, the earnings of the railways, the tramways, the 
water supply, and other departments—is included in the general revenue. 
This is almost a matter of necessity so long as the expenditure includes 
interest on the public debt incurred to promote these services. As a 
consequence of this system, the annual cost of maintaining the services 
referred to is also included in the expenditure. The figures given on 
page 891 do not admit of a ready distinction being made between these 
two kinds of expenditure; but as the information is necessary for the right 
understanding of the public accounts, the following statement has been 
compiled. It shows the progress of expenditure as classified under 
two headings—ordinary expenditure of general government, including 
interest on capiti ul liability of services connected ther ewith ; and expen- 
diture on services practically outside the administration of general 
government, such as railways, tramways, the Metropolitan and Hunter 
District water supply and sewerage, and the interest on capital liability 
of each of the services enumerated. The figures for the period from 1887 
to 1899, and the rates per inhabitant, are as follow :— 





Net Expenditure. 





On Services practically outside General 




















Year. On General Government. Government 
Total. Per Inhabitant. | Total.~ | Per Inhabitant. 
> Ae: Sees | £ | £ ad 
1887 6,012,290 519 8 | 2,977,627 | 219 4 
1888 5,293,763 5S .2 3 | 3,198,203 3s 1:9 
18s9 | 5,735,473 Seay Gata | 3,265,971 ao 1 8g 
1890 5,787,824 ae aa 3,597,845 o Db 3 
1891 6,262,393 a9 8 3,952,420 os 9 2 
1892 | 6,417,811 | 5 $§ ll | 3,665,601 a2 2 
1893 6,134,032 5 I. 9 3,927,810 so § lI 
1894. 5,700,805 ) | 412 7 | 3,630,575 | 219 0O 
*1895 3,046,342 aa <er tl | 1,797,957 | tl Sill 
+1896 | 6,013,201 414 9 3,659,672 AOD Nf fea 
+1897 9,558,075 4 6 4 3,728,225 Sia if fod: 
+1898 5,445,608 4 3 1 3.774.332 Am ly tay i 
T1899 | 5,711,118 45 8 3,842,119 an 1 Ale | 
* Six months ended 30th June. 7 Twelve months ended 30th June. t Amount for six months. 


Under the heading of the expenses of general government are in- 
cluded civil, military, and legal expenditure, and the cost of the post 
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and telegraph services, education, and such public works as are con- 
structed out of the ordinary revenue, also the interest payable where the 
proceeds of loans have been used to defray the cost of their construction. 
The expenditure per head of population on account of some of these 
services, viz., postal and telegraphic, educational, and others of less 
importance, has either been stationary or declining. 

The general tendency in progressive communities is for the cost of 
government per inhabitant to decline as population increases; the 
operation of this law is traceable in the figures just given. During the 
period embraced in the statement, the cost of government has varied 
between £4 3s. 1d. and £5 19s. 8d., the years with the least expenditure 
per inhabitant being the last six, and that with the highest, 1887. 
The position of the State as the constructor of small local works 
prevents that decrease in the expenses of general government which 
is so desirable, and the absence of a law placing the responsibility upon 
the districts concerned has necessitated the expenditure of large sums 
upon works only locally important and not strictly chargeable to the 
public revenue. 


SPECIAL. SUSPENSE ACCOUNTS. 


The Centennial Park and the General Post Office New Street Resump- 
tion Accounts have been made Special Suspense Accounts. The former 
was first operated upon during 1887, and continued part of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund Account till 1894, when it was placed in 
suspense; and the latter was opened in 1890, and formed part of the 
same account till 1892, when it was similarly dealt with. The Centen- 
nial Park account was established under the Centenary Celebration Act 
of 1887, and the other account under an Act passed in 1889, which was 
amended in 1892. The first-mentioned Act provided for resumption of 
a large area of land close to Sydney, 640 acres of which were to be set 
apart for the Centennial Park, and the residue to be sold and the pro- 
ceeds of the sale used in reducing the expenditure incurred for the 
Park. The latter Act provided for the resumption of certain areas for 
the widening and general improvement of the street facing the General 
Post Office. The balance of the land not required for public purposes 
was to be sold, and the proceeds of sales set against the expenditure 
incurred for resumptions and alterations. 

The receipts indicated in the subjoined table in connection with the 
Centennial Park Account relate to fees received for agistment and the 
sale of material, no sales of land having been effected ; under the other 
Account a portion of the land has been sold, and the balance, which 
occupies a very choice position, is being held pending a more favour- 
able time for disposal. The large overdraft to each account was 
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temporarily met from the trust funds. 
the 30th June, 1899, was as follows :— 
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Year. 


~—_— 


1887 | 
1888 
1889 
1890 | 
1891 
1892 
1893 | 
194 | 
#1895 
+1896 
+1887 
+1898 


+1899 


Centennial Park Account. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 


The position of each account on 


~————_- —- —-——_» 


General Post Office New Street 
Resumption Account. 


Receipis. 





eevee ereces 


@eetreeeeane 


ee eereeesese 





£ 
20,285 
66,785 
56,913 
26,250 
28,040 
1,629 


© eteeeeeeee 


228,914 


—-~-——_  — 


Dr. £228,417 


* Six months ended 30th June. 


ee 


= 
CO 
— 
— 


ee 


Oe eee seseee 


eeeeeeseeees 





923 


136,963 


| 
| 


Payments, 


eee eee eee eee 
ee 


159,648 
177,730 
87,815 
29,947 
16,047 
132,929 
696 


25 


178 


ee RTP ee eeee 


605,015 


Dr. £468,052 


+ Twelve months ended 30th June. 


Trust FunNpDs. 


The Trust Account forms a very important division of the public 
finances, not only from the nature of the transactions and the volume 
of accumulated funds, but also by reason of the manner in which the 
accounts are operated upon in conjunction with the general finances of 
the colony. ‘To show the growing importance of the Trust Account, the 
following table has been compiled. 


£213,340 ; in 1881, £1,671,183; in 1891, £4,99 


In 1871 the amount at credit was 


~~ i 


1,055 ; the sum held 
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in trust has now reached the very large figure of over nine and a 
quarter millions. 














| } | 
Year. | Amount. Year. | Amount. Year. Amount. 

| { ( 

| £ | £ | £ 
1871 | 213,340 1881 | 1,671,183 || 1890 3,381,992 
1872 | 321,766 1882 | 1,884,899 || 1891 4,997,055 
1873 | 472,437 1883 | 2,200,896 | 1892 | 4,536,756 
1874 | 630,399 1884 | 2,384,480 1893 5,859,503 
1875 | 757,909 1885 2,515,110 ~=—|| : 1894 6,544,001 
1876 | 854,571 | 1886 2,702,486 + ||*1895 | 7,025,660 
1877 | 1,006,425 1887 2,731,036 =—_|/*1896 | 7,657,741 
1878 | 990,284 1888 | 3,172,056 = |\*1897 8,672,742 
1879 986,729 1889 | 3,175,484 |\*1898 8,465,818 
1880 | 1,190,130 | pee 9,257,888 

* 30th June. 


The accounts of which the sum of £9,257,888 at credit at the middle 
of 1899 is the aggregate, are of a miscellaneous character, the largest 
being the Government Savings Bank Account of £5,108,164 ; the deposit 
of the Savings Bank of New South Wales, £2,415,000 ; the Civil Service 
Superannuation Account, £328,917 ; the Master in Equity’s Account of 
£347,575, and the Railway Stores Account of £257,760. A complete 
list of the various accounts will be found on page 896. The Trust 
accounts are of two kinds—those opened with the Treasury by depart- 
mental arrangement or pursuant to the provisions of an Act of the 
Legislature, and voluntary deposits by public bodies or companies. The 
great bulk of the accounts are of the first kind, comprising £6,296,818, 
or nearly 74 per cent. of the gross total; the voluntary deposits amount 
to £2,419,000, the items making up the total being the deposit of the 
Savings Bank of New South Wales of £2,415,000 already mentioned, 
and the account of the William Roberts bequest, amounting to £4,000. 

The existence of a large account upon which the Treasury is free to 
operate has been of no little assistance to the Consolidated Revenue in 
times past ; in fact, the Trust Funds form a strong reserve on which the 
Government may fall back in time of need. The great bulk of the 
funds bears interest, whether invested or not; but the power to use these 
funds enables the Government to effect a saving of interest, as similar 
accommodation from the banks could not be obtained under such 
favourable conditions. At the same time, it cannot be denied that the 
existence of the funds has been a strong temptation to extravagance, 
as without them it would not have been possible to have had the large 
excess of expenditure over revenue that has become so marked a feature 
of public financing since 1885. 

As will be seen on page 897, a sum of £9.177,584 was advanced 
from the Trust Funds for the purpose of taking up Treasury Bills 
inaid of Revenue. Against these advances, however, must be placed the 
Credit Balance of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, viz., £116,523. 
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The Trust Funds may be divided into two classes—those coming under 
the provisions of the Audit Act, and subject to the direct operations of 
the Treasury ; and those not subject to that Act, and operated upon by 
the officers in whose names they stand. Unlike the accounts belonging 
to the first-named class, the funds not subject to the Audit Act do not 
technically form part of the public account ; nevertheless, for general 
convenience they are used in the General Banking Account. The dis- 
tinction between the two classes of accounts has been maintained in the 
following table, which also shows how the various funds stood invested, 
and the amount at credit on the 30th June, 1899 :— 












































| | Distribution. 
| | 
Amount | Menoint Amount uninvested. 
Fund. at 
nit | Lnvested 
Credit. lin Govern- 
shane /On which | On which 
Bamusities Interest |Interest is 
‘| is paid. | not paid. 
Subject to Audit Act. 
; eae | £ | £ £ & 
Civil Service Superannuation Account (48 Vic. No. 24)..| 328,917 313,000 IDOE 1 1 esc es 
POHCO REWHIG- FAO Ts os sn's seleonciecinnnccc tcc cecenuss MUN a Lice ET ainiv else 444 
Police Superannuation Fund ..............-. ee ceee eens EOIN « etsis Ses taco as 925 
PEUSG PEOUG 7S CCD UIIU. 2 .<-% hi a> si cisie'su'siele't o's'5'su'a'e(eicinin' e's | SRS NS Nore tend Mayne oe 268 
Special Deposits Account— 
Government Savings Bank Account .............. 5,108,164 | 4,771,349 | 336,815 | ...... 
Savings Bank of New South Wales Deposit Account| 2,415,000 [| ...... 2,416,000.|. c.veeh 
Assurance Fund, Real Property Act (26 Vic. No. 9)| 176,539 162,008: be oy crak 4,449 
Railway Construction Store Account .............. VOGUE Lo wisc cas ll seekers 78,634 
Railway Stores Account .......... ern euler tereeiers nits Py 1a RO ee ee Pe 257,760 
Perpetual Trustee Company (Limited).............. 20,000 20 COG Ts 66a ea er eee a 
Permanent Trustee Company of New South Wales 
CEERI 6s iss orcas Caw ceaeecu esses sees cow's 20,000 DOOOT Fs ee. = AEE 
Municipal Council of Sydney Sinking Fund (50 Vic. 
INCRE: > vices ee rene bia vow nie Paw Cec eb cae wet en eweee 32,045 31,500 O46 1) ncn es 
Other Special Deaposrty i050 .t ese os cw ee cc cce cee 172,008 52,333 12,554 107,121 
Total, subject to Audit Act.................... 8,610,704 | 5,380,272 | 2,780,831 | 449,601 
| 
Not subject to Audit Act. 
New South Wales 1,924 Stock Redemption Fund ...... PROG [sos ectcetl) ene oe 26,409 
New South Wales 1,925 Stock Redemption Fund ...... Pe Gee ccc. [i ce roars 29,634 
New South Wales 1,927 Stock Redemption Fund ...... TBS | eiieciars,, OPE cage 13,875 
New South Wales 1,928 Stock Redemption Fund ...... A) St ee ae (eee ere 7,491 
Railway Loan Redemption Fund ...................2.. TD, GOO eee ale etree | 75,000 
Colonial Treasurer’s— 
Master in Equity Account .................ccecec | 847,575 276,770 rR SS ea 
Curator of Intestate Estates Account ..............! 39,422 | ...... 39,422 | wees 
Master in Lunacy Account ..................e22---| 77,278 41,784 35,489 | ...... 
Registrar in Bankruptcy Account.................. we le esswo PO A cu ace 
PPGIROUBEY BOCOOIG sos sc criss cilcctccccccceccces rat Nels Sey Mei ene wes 2,565 
Registrar of Probates Account .................... Viguee |” iss. = 21,9204 Nese 
Total, not subject to Audit Act................ 647,184 | 318,554 | 173,656 | 154,974 
Grand Total ........0....-00000. £) 9,257,888 | 5,698,826 | 2,954,487 | 604,575 





With the exception of a portion of the sum deposited in the Treasury 
by the Savings Bank of New South Wales, a general rate of 4 per cent. 
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was allowed to 3lst December, 1894, on all funds entitled to interest. 
On the Ist January, 1895, the rate was reduced to 3 per cent. on all 
accounts except those on which the old rates could not be altered till the 
terms of the existing arrangements had expired. 

The table just given does not, however, fully illustrate the uses to 
which the trust funds have been put ; the following figures are necessary 
to the proper understanding of an important phase of the public accounts. 
On the 30th June, 1899, of trust funds there were invested in— 





£ 
Debentures, Stock, and Miscellaneous Securities...... 3,521,242 
Treasury Bills ...... aces eames aia Of eeouen ansepe eae wer taste 70s 2,177,584 
Advanced to General Loan Account ...........0..cccecees 1,500,000 
Used dor igeneral purposes... 0. cicecissesssctivtivecsdvis ens 2,059,062 
ERIE pe even sce omeac Tube accu aie erear ee £9,257,888 


Trust moneys deposited with the Treasury, on which no interest is 
paid, amount to £614,575, while on the £5,657,493, in debenture stock 
and Treasury bills, the annual payment is £191,359, or at the rate of 
£3 7s. 7d. per cent. 

The distribution of the fund on the 30th June, 1899, according to 
the rates of interest, was as follows :— 





Rate of Interest per cent. per annum. 
Securities, etc. 


| 


























& £ £ £ 
Treasury Bills in aid of Revenue............ 1,789,084 | 388,500 | ... | 2,177,584 
Funded Stock— 
New South Wales, 4 per cents..........). 2.02.22. 403,249 403,249 
New South Wales Funded Stock (56 
WAGKSINOSAR)L 2 osc, terns sec eee! eee 1,147,260 | ... | 1,147,260 
New South Wales Funded Stock (58 
Vic. No. 14) oecccscsessssssseseseeese, 30,000 | sees 2 | 30,000 
New South Wales Funded Stock (59 | 
VAL INGD) once ice ceccscecccweetoetens 880;000-| ........6. oie 880,000 
New South Wales Funded Stock (60 
VICUTINOLTOD -.cclencscscess enaine tones 520000 | o..60.00. a 525,000 
New South Wales 1924 Stock ......... 20,000 | ......... oa 20,000 
New South Wales 1925 Stock ......... EDO;OGO 0c... ob 150,000 
Advances to Settlers Act (62 Vic. 

POE ee ete st aves cidoei daw ouce: 100/000 | - 2.0.00. es 100,000 
Debentures ............. eet les cc ee csoees eu ti oees 224,400 | ... 224.400 
Invested in securities other than Govern- 

WGI 5 ceil cede icone sven ssocveveideul 16,485 1,848 | 13,000 31,333 
Uninvested bearing interest .................. 2,938,025 16,462 | ... | 2,954,487 
PROM to Slce he isica ste vmuinies £} 6,448,594 | 2,181,719 |13,000} 8,643,313 


It is the practice of the Treasury to place at fixed deposit the 
portion of the trust funds not invested and held in excess of immediate 


ot 
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requirements ; at the time of the banking crisis a large sum was so 
invested, since then, however, the amount has been gradually reduced, 
leaving on 30th June, 1899, only £75,000 invested with the City Bank 
of Sydney, that sum being liquidated at the rate of £5,000 per month. 
The total amount of interest received by the Treasury during the year 
ended June, 1899, on fixed deposits and other investments was £16,414, 
a large part of which was earned by moneys belonging to the Trust 
Account. 

All trust funds under the Audit Act remaining unclaimed for a 
period of two years, and balances of intestate and probate estates un- 
claimed after a lapse of six years, are transferred and surrendered to the 
Consolidated Revenue, and no person can legally claim moneys so dealt 
with ; nevertheless, the Treasury invariably recognises and pays in all 
cases where an otherwise valid claim can be shown. The amount trans- 
ferred to the Consolidated Revenue for each of the last ten and a half 
years is given below ; the figures are gross, as the sum refunded cannot 
be given, but this is by no means considerable in any one year :— 


Year. Amount. | Year. | Amount. 
Be nS 
Po | ry 
1888 yi EUS 1894 12,659 
1889 52,735 *1895 18,017 
1890 20,607 | +1896 35,276 
1891 16,713 | +1897 | 21,588 
1892 13,767 +1898 9,991 
1893 15,194 | +1899 | 4,671 
* Six months ended 30th June. + Twelve months ended 39th June. 


LoAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


All items of expenditure to be provided for by loan are authorised 
under an Appropriation Act, in the same manner as the ordinary 
expenditure chargeable to the general revenue; a separate Act, however, 
must be passed before the money so appropriated can be lawfully 
borrowed. ‘There is a further restriction to the expenditure of money, 
whether from loans or revenue, in the operation of the Public Works 
Act of 1888. Under the provisions of this Act, the question of the 
advisability of carrying out all works estimated to cost more than 
£20,000, except those connected with military and naval defence and 
the maintenance of railways, is referred by resolution of the Legislative 
Assembly to the Parliamentary Standing Committee appointed during 
the first Session of each Parliament. The Committee investigates and 
reports to Parliament, and the Assembly by resolution declares whether 
it is expedient or not to carry out the proposed work ; and if the 
declaration is in the affirmative, a Bill embodying such resolution has to 
be passed before the authorisation is absolute. The Loan Act of 1899 
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authorised the raising of a loan of £2,873,981 for services shown in the 
subjoined table :— 








Amount— 





For which 
provision is 


For which 
no provision is 


Services. 



































“Si : Total. 
made for made for 
Sinking Fund. | Sinking Fund. 
a: £ f 

Railways— | | 
HRIstING ANGR cc cce rs srece eee at i OOO) i: cciseceecas | 300,000 
Construction Branch ...........,......... | ig BA! | PAA ae ere | 77,992 

Tramways— | 
MGXIS GIN PANS: reece ae eee 1° O00 aie eee | 91,000 
Constructions. 23ers eee ES YA gS, eee aa ener | 137,749 
Harbours and RiverS.............0..0.c0eeceeee 522, 25 11,300 | 533,550 
Sewerage Construction ..................0.000. 62,100 11,800 | 73,900 
Metropolitan Water Supply and Sewerage 22200 eal eee | 122,200 
Government Architect .................0008 134,500 72,056 | 206,556 
Roads and Bridges.............0...cccccecece ee | 3,500 37,884 | 41,384 

een | 

Miscellaneous Services— | 
Telegraphs and Telephones ........... TS G00 teen assesses. | 137,000 
Military Services ..................00000. FAO OO a Meet asecceetes | 140,550 
Government Printer (Machinery) GOO EN Meeetues cces | 2,500 
Board of Exports ...............0. cee. 1UO; COGN ares steers | 100,000 

Technical Colleges and Technologi- | 
cal Museums .. ..............0000.5. ae DU. GOO! yieesteee seats 20,000 

Thinning out and improving Forest | 
Reserves serine ithaca FOO. eee ces ters | 10,000 
Erection of Fire Stations ............... PL ae Any ree | 2,000 

_ Post and Telegraph 
Offices in Minor Towns...............)  cecececceuee 12,500 12,500 
Additions to Newcastle and Parra- 

matta Hospitals ............0000.0.0.... 3 (OO eecce eae: 8,000 
Total for Works .................. £| 1,871,341 145,540 2,016,881 
To meet 5 per cent. Debentures due 1900 0.0... .....0.. ceccescceseceececs £ 857,100 
Total Loans Authorised during 1899 .. Sra espe anne | 2,873,981 





redeeming a portion of 


This principle of redemption 


It will be seen that provision is made for 
the proposed loan by a sinking fund. 


from revenue has been applied to expenditure on works or services 
whose value will disappear by the time the loan out of the proceeds of 
which they were constructed falls due. 
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The Loan Appropriations for each year from 1875 to 1899 are given 
in the subjoined table, the amounts proposed to be expended on public 
works being distinguished from those required for redemption of pre- 
vious loans :— 





Amount authorised— 





Year. 
F blic Works | For ampti 
sor aera Pordegemption | ota 
{ j | 
£ 4 £ 

BID Gee cccses eect | vaaacons seneuees | Pisa teseinee: 
1876 eA NS eceetisees ey 2,236,000 
1877 1,390;000 | oo..5s ccsesses | 1,120,000 
FT | ce ee ceepeneesue tly isev esac: ee Py Ey 
1879 THROES 1 ox isepevonanan’ 7,392,768 
1880 TL BOZ IID 3) oes cathe seesac 1,262,000 
1881 SOTO ts nist oaseeaace 8,807,500 
Mes Gl essere eens 1 Gearee ecanarane Hs a pore mn 
1883 SUMMA 1 oss saan vanes 2,000,000 
1884 W4OONS fn. secccss. 14,388,303 
EN si cadakindeadoss ||) co ppasteeyeg pase yah akenereeeea? 
1886 CAREER. | asensenay mune tas 3,115,393 
MOE = 8] ccc etccsemecs <| | chen cauegteacuey She Memiiies ve tel 
1888 3,641,305 1,390,600 5,031,905 
1889 4,366,696 723,200 5,089,896 
1890 4,982,957 2,038,800 7,021,757 
1891 SOOO{O00 1... tssaph encase 4,000,000 
1892 4ANAGGS8 | owes ev escenes 4,414,568 
1893 839,806 40,000 879,806 
1894 1,690, 662 832,000 2,522,662 
1895 1,555,200 977,400 2,532,600 
1896 2,205,576 65,800 2,271,376 
1897 1,847,552 177,200 2,024,752 
1898 2,035,837 197,700 2,233,537 
1899 2,016,881 857,100 2,873,981 


| 


Loan Appropriations are invariably in excess of the amount actually 
required for expenditure, and it has frequently happened that beyond 
obtaining Parliamentary sanction no further action has been taken in 
regard to loans authorised to be raised, and the last statement of public 
accounts shows that loans to the extent of some fourteen millions were 
authorised, the bulk of which will in all probability never be issued. 


Loan Account. 


The Loan Account was not established until 1853, although the 
system of raising money by loans was introduced as early as 1842. 
The first ten loans of the colony, which were issued under Gazette 
notices for immigration purposes, were raised on the security of the 
Land, or, as it was called, the Territorial Revenue ; but only £329,700 
was redeemed from that source, the balance being made a liability of 
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the Consolidated Revenue, and as such eventually included in the Loan 
Account under the head of Redemptions. From 1853 to 1870 the 
proceeds of loans were paid into and formed part of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund; but during the year last mentioned a different 
principle was introduced, and a separate account was opened apart from 
Revenue for each loan floated, while the amount then at credit of the 
old loans continued to be operated upon in conjunction with the Revenue 
Account until 1891, when the account was finally closed. The system 
of separate Loan Accounts continued for about nine years ; but in 
1879, under authority of the Loan Fund Amalgamation Act, the nine 
separate Loan Funds then existing were merged into one “ General 
Loan Account,” into which also the proceeds of all loans thereafter 
raised were to be paid. The present system is open to technical objec- 
tion, as it admits of the expenditure of money on services for which no 
loan has been raised; but it has the great merit of saving interest, and 
rendering unnecessary the raising of loans when the Treasury has large 
sums in hand, the proceeds of former loans. 

The following figures show the amount of loans raised from the com- 
mencement of the Loan Account to the 30th June, 1899, and the 
proceeds available for expenditure :— 


Treasury Bills, Debentures, Inscribed and Funded Stock 





sold from 1842 to 30th June, i899 ....... cece cece eee ees £79,808, 346 
Discount, bonus, and charges ..... Fo eadeents RS rrr 2,859, 340 
INGt-amountsren ised cat norte ca saeeecc ence once eee £76,949,006 


Add net amount transferred from Consolidated Revenue to 








make: good amount short-raised «.......0s0...ss00-ssescsceesee 128,007 
Add amount advanced from Consolidated Revenue ............ 1,500,000 
Add amount advanced by Curator of Intestate Estates in . 

BAWCIPAUION OL LOANS. 2). scccsesteo. cou sepenes seston Perr reer 50,000 

£78,627 ,013 

Less proceeds of old loans not included in Loan Account ... 724,733 

Advances to Settlers Account (62 Vic. No. 1) ...........ceeeee 219,400 
Sewerage Works taken over from Municipal Councils, Ash- 

field; Balmain, and North Sydney ......2...:.........s.008 8,400 

952,533 

Sum available for expenditure ............c0ecceceeseeees £77, 674,480 


The use to which the sum just stated was put is shown in the follow- 
ing table. It will beobserved that a sum of £13,267,030 for redemption 
of loans is included in the total ; this amount was not, of course, an 
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item of expenditure, but its inclusion is necessary to fully account for 
the total of £77,674,480, in which the original loans as well as the 
redemption loans were included :— 











Expended on— £ 
PORTA, occa. cocccaccie conan cae aumu seer ee teen eee eRReeaae ee 39,087,395 
PATENTS ooo seers ose tee ne ee ea eee eco Paasicresee cs 2,134,619 
Telegraphs and Telephones ...........,.......s.csceseceecesceccececeesees 1,043,400 
Water Supply and Sewerage ..................cccscccssccecoeccascecsceecees 8,904,266 
IVVRREN C8 occ; ros rcce ete eee ee eee 1,708,856 
DOGHES Sooo, ress eae eae eee ee en aie 324,143 
Flarpours ANG Riversin cco ee 2,685,525 
PODUC WV OFES ANG BULLGIN VG cern eon eee eee ree 3,082,856 
ASAT 7 2g Ce 0s” ee 1,162,639 
Fortifications and Military Works ................sccccesceecececcasceecs 1,325,308 
PMNIMNIG TA LION rece c ee eee eee eee ne oe neon eer eee ne ee 194,430 
Public Instruction—School Buildings, etc...............00.. Wacipesecie ss 448,472 
Works in Queensland prior to separation ............scccseceseceeeeeee 49,855 

£62,151 ,764 
Redemptions— 
Loans redeemed from Proceeds of New Loans... £11,767,030 
Treasury Bills in aid of Revenue paid off......... 1,500,000 
—_———— 13,267,030 
Treasury Bills in aid of Revenue current ................ceeecueeeeeees 2,177,584 
Credit Balance of Loan Account on 30th J wne, 1809 5. sicccss.-0es 78,102 
Total (as shown on previous page)...............cseseeees £77 ,674,480 


The sum actually expended from loans was, therefore, £64,329,348, the 
balance to make up the total of £77,674,480 being represented by redemp- 
tions and credit balance of the sum mentioned, £53,202,679, or nearly 
83 per cent., has been expended on directly productive works yielding or 
capable of yielding revenue towards meeting the charges for interest. 
Besides the sum just referred to, £7,379,492 has been spent on other 
works of a permanent nature, such es roads and bridges, improvements 
to harbours and rivers, lighthouses, schools, and public buildings, which, 
though not directly productive, have been undertaken for the development 
of the resources of the colony, and for facilitating settlement. The balance 
of £64,329,348, viz., £3,747,177, has been expended in reduction of the 
deficiency in revenue of 1894 and previous years and on unproductive 
services, the items being £2,177,584 in reduction of the deficiency in 
revenue of 1894 and previous years, £1,325,308 for fortifications and 
military works, £49,855 for public works in Queensland prior to 
separation, and £194,430 for the promotion of immigration. The figures 
last given represent the expenditure on immigration under responsible 
government, prior to the assumption of which £724,733 was expended 
on this service, making a total expenditure of £919,163 for the encourage- 
ment of immigration. 
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The loan expenditure on account of the various services from 1895 to 
1899 was as follows : — 





| 


Head of Service. | ¥*1895. 



























































| | rae 
| 71896. | 71897. 71898. | 71899. 
| £ | £ os 5 | L 
RAUWOVS Sass cy date netic ao cscs | 235,245 378,094 454,039 336,754 | 400,142 
RERUNS ce orn te ae faa eora siete ore isin ele 16,108 8,031 22,635 85,131 189,014 
Telegraphs and Telephones .......... | 7,442 36,709 68,664 44,818 | 63,186 
Water Supply and Sewerage— 
Water Supply— 
MECLTODONDAN coo asso enc 27,204 88,189 101,919 125,691 143,614 
Hunter Distriet.-..e <) 2 oes oes 2,218 16,753 21,933 3,276 7,125 
Country Towns and Mining Town- 
Shing 27 carne test | 46,938 41,311 29,880 64,115 43,055 
Sewerage— 
Metropolitan: (2.2. ..6.5-:-.5+-+- 84,707 154,754 167,783 282,934 319,777 
Buildings and Stores............ 157 920 5p ROG ptoc ria a Misia aioe 
Hanter, Distriet = 6. .3 sie eters see ay Were erecta RiP ioterey ctsicn MEINE 0 /gl ave) ote 10,186 | 7,417 
Country Towns .....-+.2ces.2s. 206 2,381 16,250 1,765 yA Wy § 
Water Conservation and Irrigation .... 11,736 48,297 97,179 50,655 58,533 
Harbours and Rivers Navigation— 
Wharfs, including resumption .... 24,977 42,667 39,011 51,864 177,226 
DOCKS fe es ee ae ee eee Beater et Teens 1,555 401 3,845 
Hapbours, oi. nt ons cnk cee de | 44,550 94,087 55,859 75,237 50,107 
RAIVGTS seer nre ie eres oferta | 62,616 40,482 81,044 99,127 104,598 
NAVIPALIONG Were ce ie arose 1,591 15,083 6,070 8,325 9,117 
Alteration of Dredges ............ Le ersrorer eae lars kc cenrs 13,301 11,237 14,771 
IRCCIRMALION-VWOLKSisiaeee sine oie es eeu ir antec ots 43,332 36,230 18,706 
Ost Sande BOGOR cutee ese ecre 5,820 40,992 55,004 59,526 113,754 
Fortifications and Military Works, and| 
Naval Station, Sydney Harbour.. 11,624 21,975 11,102 34,147 53,654 
Public Works, Buildings, &c.— 
Charitable Institutions........ ie 11,229 30,446 56,734 37,049 oL-oLO 
Administration of Justice ........ 9,078 63,331 49,156 35,663 87,590 
Raucationnl ee | 7,408 21,788 32,306 34,406 18,453 
Public Instruction, School Build- 
INGRC re oer ale era: | 109 1,006 14,000 26,199 5,000 
Other Public Buildings and Works 32,173 79,726 52,020 67,846 80,398 
Purchase of Sites and Erection of Build- 
ings for Local Land Boards and! 
Survey Omices toscsncclses see Leererarcttstelh 1, Weatecerares 4,471 4,354 3,807 
Forest Reserves, for thinning out and 
LIN PLOVINE ec er etter 13,489 39,518 11,002 S040 5 een 
Compensation for cancellation under} | 
Mining Act Of IS8SQ 952 c.0. 0-3] we oat 4,353 13 392 | 125 
To promote settlement under Crown 
POST UC DD. Col Ate) ea) 2251] s fgets | SAR iy Nr orse 36,678 41,298 21,413 
Hay Irrigation Works y.i.05..05060.-| wt eeee | ae winee VR eee es 1,396 ol 
Clearing and Improving Crown Lands..| ....-- | ee eeee [eee ee 116 | 4,445 
Jenolan Caves-— For resumption of 
Accommodation House, and to) | 
provide improved buildings To eo or Pn ee 6,591 | 2,504 
Less Repayment to Credit of; 656,625 | 1,270,898 | 1,548,105 | 1,644,769 | 2,032,634 
NOR Oo ee keine en yee errs ame |e TROP OL wan cath Hh eee 
Municipal Workstaken over by the State! 656,625 | 1,270,898 | 1,477,318 | 1,644,769 | 2,032,634 
(the expenditure on these Worksis 
not rightly chargeable to the y ears) 
in which the transfers were made) 2,500 S.200CY  adeicecs i) venee ss | Aenea: 
Total Expenditure on Public, 
WOPkE, OGeer es tea. we cies £} 659,125 | 1,279,098 | 1,477,318 | 1,644,769 | 2,032,634 
Loans repaid by New Loans (including) 
ETCABUDS DES} o. scare ces occa os a 821,900 | 1,224,200 | 2,201,800 | »700 369,200 
dai ogee eee aceite eee | 1,481,025 | 2,503,298 : 3,679,118 | 1,647, 469 | 2,401,834 
* Half-year ended 30th June. 7 Year ended 30th June. t t This amount is sree of the 


over-issues, Loan Votes Account, which was transferred to the Gener al Loan Account in 1897-8, but 
the repay ment which should be credited to each year cannot be distinguished, and the whole amount 
has, therefore, been deducted from 1896-7. 
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During the four and a half years ended 30th June, 1899, £1,804,274 
has been expended upon railways, £320,919 on tramways, £220,819 on 
telegraphs and telephones, £763,221 on water supply for the Metropolitan 
and Hunter River Districts and Country Towns and Mining Townships, 
£1,054,619 on sewerage for the Metropolitan District and Country Towns, 
and £266,400 for Water Conservation and Irrigation. For the purpose 
of thinning out the forest reserves of the colony, with the object of 
improving the character of the timber remaining, an amount of £72,049 
has been spent, and £103,950 has been disbursed on the general improve- 
ment.of Crown Lands to promote settlement under the Crown Lands 
Acts in force. Most of the foregoing items were for services likely to 
be permanently revenue producing, or deemed necessary for the proper 
development of the colony; it must, however, be confessed that there 
has been some expenditure on works and services for which there will be 
in a few years no substantial assets remaining. Items of this kind it is 
intended in future to pay for altogether out of revenue, or if out of loans, 
to provide for their ultimate payment out of revenue by means of a 
sinking fund. : ? 

In the early stages of Australasian borrowing the expenditure was 
moderate, loans were hard to raise, and interest high ; but latterly, as 
the conditions under which loans could be contracted became favourable, 
especially since 1875, few of the colonies set any bounds to their require- 
ments. It was a repetition of the old experience, the opportunity 
engendered the desire, and the open purses of the investors tempted the 
colonies to undue borrowing and lavish expenditure. What is termed a 
‘vigorous public works policy” was the order of the day, and works 
were pressed forward which under other circumstances would not have 
been undertaken, or have been held back until the growth of population 
warranted their construction. The plethora of money has been harmful 
in many ways, but is most apparent. in the construction of not a few 
branch railways in outlying and sparsely-settled districts which do 
not pay even their working expenses, with the consequence that the 
interest on loan capital has to be met out of general revenue, and 
in some instances the present generation will pass away before this 
condition of affairs will be remedied. But when every allowance has 
been made for unwise or improvident expenditure, it will be found 
that by far the larger portion of the proceeds of loans has been well 
expended. In some instances, as the subsequent pages show, it will 
be years, taking a most hopeful view of the situation, before the 
revenue-producing works will yield a sum sufficient to pay working 
expenses and interest; nevertheless, a practical consideration of the 
conditions which surround Australasian settlement will demonstrate 
that in some instances the construction of these works was 
justifiable, for apart from the certainty that they will ultimately be 
self-supporting, they have already materially assisted in develeping 
the country’s resources, and have largely enhanced the value of the 
public estate. 
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The loan expenditure, exclusive of payments on account of redemp- 
tions, during each year and up to the end of each period since 1874, 
was as follows :— 


4 











During each year. At the close of each year. 

Year. — |— = 

Amount. | Per inhabitant. | Amount. | Per inhabitant. 
| £ | £& si d. £ & 8. d. 
1874 | 529,783 018 9 9,787,876 lz 0 6 
1875 | 1,149,152 119 4 10,937,028 18 8 l 
is76. =| «707,511 | 1 3 5 | 11,644,599 | 1819 2 
1877 995,353 111 8 12,639,892 19:12 9 
1878 815,116 1 4 9 13,455,008 | 20 0 6 
1879 1,271,705 1 16 10 14,726,713 20°15: 2 
1880 1,668,638 Z & § 16,395,351 | Za I& 5 
1881 2,397,368 3 2 8 | 18,792,719 | 24 0 7 
. 1882 2,832,759 310.11 21,625,478 | 26.10 8 
1883 3, 265,711 3 15 10 24,891,189 | 28 18 0 
1884 3,674, 706 43 2 28,565,895 ol ll 4 
1885 3,896, 145 4 4 0 32,462,040 34 3 9 
1886 3,766,356 Lf ets 36,228,396 36 12 5 
1887 1,965,019 1 19 1 38,193,415 37 8 S$ 
1888 2,076,307 2 0 1 40,269,722 38 6 3 
1889 1,464,900 Meme yf Lt 41,734,622 38 ll 7 
1890 2,299,751 2 U9 44,034,373 ov 1S 3 
1891 4,750,167 4 3 2 48,784,540 42 14 1 
1892 3,014,680 211 2 | 51,799,220! 4319 2 
1893 1,929, 580 112. @ 53,728,800 44 11 0 
1894 1,330,046 1 1 7 | 55,058,846 | 4414 3 
*1895 659,125 OS Oe, 55,717,971 4415 5 
+1896 1,279,098 | 1 0 2 56,997,069 | 44.18 1 
+1897 1,477,318 lL 2:1 58,474,387 45 8 8 
+1898 1,644,743 L524 60,119,130 45 17 1 
+1899 2,032,634 E102 2 62,151,764 |) 46 2h 1 
* Six months ended 30th June. + Twelve months ended 20th June. t Amount for six months, 


Previous to 1875 the loan expenditure on works was moderate, and 
calls for no special comment. In the year named, however, the amount 
spent was more than double that of 1874, and that year may be con- 
sidered the starting-point of the vigorous public works policy already 
alluded to. The figures in the table speak for themselves. In regard 
to the year 1891, and in some degree to 1892, it may be as well to note 
that there was a large expenditure on account of quadrupling a portion 
of the main line in the metropolitan area—a work of urgent necessity, 
without which the Railway Commissioners professed themselves unable 
to work with safety and efficiency the large interests entrusted to them. 
Besides this expenditure, a sum of £1,000,000 was expended on recon- 
struction of rolling stock and permanent way, which, being for renewals, 
was properly a charge against working expenses, but the sum was 
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advanced to the Commissioners from the General Loan Account in 
accordance with a special Act of the Legislature, to be repaid by them 
presumably out of the earnings of the railways under their control— 
the annual payment in redemption of the advance being fixed at 
£75,000. It has been pointed out in another part of this chapter that 
the railways did not earn sufficient to meet the whole of the annual 
interest chargeable on the debt liability, so that the payment of the 
instalment in the manner provided was an impossibility ; and although 
the sum of £75,000 appears in the public accounts as being repaid from 
railway earnings, it is in reality a charge on the general revenue of the 
colony. 

The growth of the loan expenditure, so marked in the past decade, 
is hardly likely to be continued, as apart from the salutary check 
imposed by the investigations of the Parliamentary Standing Com- 
mittee on Public Works, railway construction, for which most of the 
loans have been raised, will in the future be confined to perfecting the 
various systems in operation, and to the gradual extension of the coast 
lines north and south. 


History oF THE PuBLic DEBT. 


When in 1831 it was decided to abolish the system of free land 
grants, and to dispose of the public estate by auction in lieu of private 
tender, it was also decided that the proceeds of land sales should be paid 
into what was called the Land Fund, from which were to be paid the 
charges incident to the introduction of immigrants ; and it was from the 
inability of the Land Fund to meet these charges that the public debt 
of New South Wales first had its rise. From 1831 to 1841 the Land 
Fund was sufficient, but in the year last named the engagements for 
immigration purposes were so heavy that it became necessary to supple- 
ment the Fund in some way, and for this purpose it was decided by the 
Governor to borrow on the security of the Territorial or Land Revenue. 
Accordingly, on the 28th December, 1841, a debenture loan of £49,000 
was offered locally under Gazette notice. This loan was issued during 
1842 in two instalments, the nominal rates of interest being 54d. and 
4d. per cent. respectively per diem. The loan at the higher rate was 
raised at par, and the other at a discount of 2 per cent. This was the first 
loan floated in the colony, as well as the first raised by any of the 
Australasian Governments. Including those just mentioned, there were 
issued between the years 1842 and 1855 ten loans, amounting in the 
aggregate to £705,200, the proceeds of which were devoted to the 
furtherance of immigration. Debentures representing these immigration 
loans were redeemed to the value of £329,700 from the Territorial 
Revenue, while the balance of £375,500 was taken over as a liability 
on the general revenue of the colony, and ultimately became incor- 
porated in the public debt. In addition to the Immigration Loans, 
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there were others, six in number, authorised by Acts of Council. 
These were not all issued until after responsible government was pro- 
claimed. Under the authority of the above mentioned Acts, the first 
instalment of a loan for £683,300 was placed on the London market 
during the years 1854 and 1855. This was the first Australasian loan 
issued in England, and the forerunner of numerous others, representing 
a liability of over £231,000,000 outstanding in 1898. 

The Public Debt in November, 1855, when responsible government 


was proclaimed, was £1,000,800, distributed under the following 
heads :— 


Raised on the Security of Territorial Revenue— 





PIM GTOLION cea acc one soc een coat eee meee So etoain et £423,000 
Sydney Railway Company’s Loan ...............0..c0.seeees 217,500 
Raised on the Security of General Revenue— 

Amount for Sydney Sewerage — ...........0.s0sescsereoesasse 54,900 
Lasse V ONY. Wi AlEl SUDDLYic. cee scees senescence. 28,000 

DeMNis stir EARL WYSE ee or eee eas ccaes edo ewen cle naoae seen 256,400 

eT ss RDIICE WOLKS ie tee tee eee ce ete seieceae. 21,000 

Motale re weccwsie ere steet sacese ecw Necec cence net £1,000,800 


Of the total shown above, £47,500 was redeemed out of the Territorial 
Revenue ; the remainder, although afterwards nominally redeemed by 
new loans, in reality forms part of the existing public debt. 

The debt outstanding at each quinquennial period is given in the 
subjoined table. It will be seen that the appetite for borrowing 
has increased with the growth of population. From 1850 to 1860 the 
average annual increase of indebtedness was £370,000; from 1860 to 
1870, £585,000 ; from 1870 to 1880, £522,000; from 1880 to 1890, 
£3,348,000 ; and from 1890 to 1899, £1,809,000 :— 














Year. | Amount. | | Year. | Amount, | Year. | Amount. 
ars ae 7 | eae 

| £ | | £ £ 
1842 49,500 | 1860 | 3,830,230 || 1880 14,903,919 
1845 97,900 || 1865 5,749,630 || 1885 35,564, 259 
1850 132,500 || 1870 | 9,681,130 1880 48,383,333 
1855 | 1,000,800 | 1875 | 11,470,637 || *1899 | 63,762,066 





* 30th June. 


The increase has been most marked since 1880, the period covered 
by the following table, which contains the more important particulars 
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necessary for a right understanding of the public loan accounts. 
The amount of bonds or stock sold has been placed against the 
year in which the sales were effected, and not, as is the practice 
of the Treasury, against the year in which they were brought to 
account :— 






































a si Treasury Bills, Debentures, and Stock at close of each year— 

S2 ae eee = ees z ae 
2 | | Redeamea Nees 
=e Authorised. | Sold. foes ane . | Sinai San _— 
35 | | soldated | ieee Total. | Total. tahabitan t 
£ £ | £ | £ £ | £ £8. -d. 

1880) 27,333,964| 17,986,519] 1,371,870} 1,710,730 3,082,600 14,908,919/19 18 6 
1881} 36,141,464| 20,040,719] 1,405,970] 1,710,730' 3,116,700) 16,924,019121 12 10 
1882) 36,141,464] 22,040,719) 1,608,770 1,710,730, 3,319,500) 18,721,219|22 19 5 
1883) 38,141,464| 28,045,719) 1,702,530] 1,710,730) 3,413,260 24,632,45928 12 0 
1884) 51,824,267| 33,550,719) 1,788,030) 1,710,730) 3,448,760 30,101,95933 5 3 
1885] 51,824,267] 39,050,719] 1,775,730] 1,710,730) 3,486,460) 35,564,259/37 9 1 
1886| 54,939,660] 44,550,719 1,805,740] 1,710,730, 3,516,470 41,034,249141 9 6 
1887| 54,939,660] 44,560,719) 1,854,640] 1,710,730) 3,565,370 40,995,349)40 Fee 
1888} 60,056,565 48,188,619 1,897,740 2,197,830) 4,095,570) 44,093,049/41 19 0 
1889) 65,146,461] 53,595,719) 1,943,240) 3,098,930) 5,042,170) 48,553,549/44 17 8 
1890) 74,929,218} 54,331,503) 2,131,240) 3,816,930) 5,948,170) 48,383,333'48 18 2 
1891| 74,929,218] 59,325,703) 2,311,640} 4,063,330, 6,374,970) 52,950,733'46 7 0 
1892 83,119,494] 62,837,203 2,501,840) 5,862,480 8,363,770 54,473,433|46 4 7 
1893) 84,015,300] 67,919,103) 2,687,340) 5,902,730) 8,590,070 59,329,03349 3 11 
1894) 86,537,962) 69,058,533) 2,879,250) 7,153,130 10,032,380) 59,026,15347 18 9 
*1895| 86,540,462] 69,086,213. 2,890,250) 7,975,030 10,865,280 58,220,933/46 15 8 
*1896| 87,257,462] 74,673,353 aren 9,199,230 12,261,980 62,411,373/49 3 5 
*1897) 89,533,238) 76,240,078 3,764,550) 11,401,030 15,165,580) 61,074,498/47 9 1 
*1898) 91,557,990] 78,635,300) 4, 118,850) 11,403,730 15,522,580) 63,112,720/48 2 9 
16 0 


*1899| 94,291,527 


79,808,346 


* 30th 


June. 


4,270,850 11,775,430 16,046,280! 63,762,066|47 


In dealing with the figures under the head of loans redeemed, it must 
be borne in mind that the loans paid off from revenue can alone be said 
to be redeemed. Where an old loan is redeemed out of the proceeds of 
subsequent loans, there is merely a change in the form of the liability, 
with, as a rule, some reduction of the interest charge. 
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The following table shows the annual cates under each head for 
interest and expenses of the public debt since 1887. For the year 1893 
the figures shown for interest do not represent éhe actual liability of 
that year, as the sum of £288,750, properly chargeable to 1892, was 
not brought to account until the following year, otherwise the figures 
are correct : — 





by 




















= Ts — s 
| | E5% sae | z a8 ; 3548 Annual Interest and 
about .| oF See . Charges paid. 
\SeaesCn| goose | Sse es| 
Year. Interest. [BASES .| 2EESY | Becta ec eee ee 
-ERSSESS| Scgoh ERDzE 
| ‘38 as S| Reese | Beet ora Per Inhabit. 
| eee ae | Peg ae ef 
| £ | £ | £ | £ £ 8. d, 
1887 | 1,643,522 | 50,773 | 11,903 | 3,563 1,708, 761 | 114 0 
1888 | 1,702,595 | 44,588 | 13, 160 | 2,862 1,763,205 | 114 1 
1889 | 1,760,274 49,519 | 14,426 | 4,292 1,828,511 | 114 4 
1890 | 1,857,656 39,203 | 15,855 | 3,068 1, 3915,782 | 114 9 
1891 | 1,874,616 105,400 | 16,680 2,389 ] 999, 085 115 0 
1892 | 1,715,096 115,196 | 18,259 3,410 | 1,851, 961 lll 5 
1893 | 2,440,326 111,897 | 19,057 1,384 idee 664 PAN A 
1894 | 2,255,255 107,502 19,952 1,869 2,384,578 118 § 
*1895 | 1,133,566 21,561 | 10,249 | 827 1,166, 203 | {018 8 
+1896 | 2,262,997 261,752 | 16,923 1,718 | 2,543,390 2 O20 
+1897 2,267,861 416,113 18,626 | 2,353 | 2,704,953 2 2 0 
+1898 | 2,255,690 300,248 | 18,600 — 1,941 | 2,576,479 119 3 
#1899 2,310,771 | 255,840 19,076 | 1584 2,587,271 118 9 
| | 
* Six months ended 30th June. §+Twelve months ended 30th June. { Amount for six months. 


At present the net revenue from the public works of the country is 
entirely comprised in that derived from railways, tramways, and water 
supply and sewerage. Electric telegraphs, docks, and wharfs, although 
in the same category, do not at present yield a surplus. The water 
and sewerage works of the Metropolitan area are not yet completed, 
but these services are self-supporting ; that is, the revenue is sufficient 
to meet the amount required to be expended on maintenance, manage- 
ment, depreciation, and interest on capital liability. When, however, 
these undertakings are completed, and the railways are in full operation, 
the sum available to mect interest and other charges on the public debt 
should leave little to be made good from the general revenue of the colony. 

The public debt is partly funded and partly unfunded, the funded 
debt comprising debentures, inscribed and funded stocks ; and the un- 
funded, Treasury bills. The two classes are defined by the difference in 
currency, the funded debt being long-dated loans, and the unfunded, 
short-dated loans. Originally the term ‘“ funded” was applied only to 
interminable stocks, the amount of which, £532,889, is, as compared 
with the total debt, unimportant ; but it is now the practice to apply 
this term also to redeemable debts. The amounts outstanding on 
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the 30th June, 1899, under each class, and the total debt, were as 
follow :— 


Description of Stock. Amount outstanding, Annual Interest 
Funded Debt— 30th June, 1899. thereon. 
Debentures— ; £ £ 
Overdue, or unpresented, which have . 
ceased to bear interest ............... OSS: | er 
Still bearing interest. ..................000%+. IO 167.4005 355.2. 423,318 
N. 8. Wales 4 per cents. (Interminable)... 530,190 —......... 21,208 
oe Funded Stock, 56 Vic. No. 1 2,549,350 —......... 101,974 
i 5 >», O8 Vic. No. 14 863,947 ......... 25,918 
ag oe 5, 09 Vic. No.6 ‘1,332;845 .......... 39,980 
te 5 » 60 Vie--No:.32 1,065,730  ......... 31,081 
i 1024 StOCk... oiecc. eccse sateen es $OB06G68° ks: 5,942 
a EOD seco irisars ceca enic ee y+) jay 5 re 6,668 
Imsoribed: Stocks on ueetec crs ances 44,512,500 _—_............ 1,578,869 
oe Advances to Settlers Act 220,050 = ......... 6,601 
Total, Funded Debt...............00 cccceeeee 61,580;482> ~c3: 
Unfunded Debt— ——_——— 


Treasury Bills (for Loan Services)— 
Overdue or unpresented, which have 


ceased to bear interest.................. BANOO Se exaecece ieee es 
Treasury Bills (Deficiency in Revenue)...... VAN Wy 4s.” Se 69,212 
Total, Untunded Debt. «654... 1.2202. DAB ORE «coders 
Petal Publie Debt... .cccceccs,  seedvca se 63,762,066 2,310,771 


The following table shows the total amount of stock under each rate 
of interest. The stock bearing 6 per cent. represents the loans raised 
by the Municipality of Sydney for water and sewerage works, now 
taken over by the State. With the exception of municipal loans to the 
amount of £58,000 due in 1904, and £2,700 in permanent stock, all 
the loans bearing 5 per cent. interest will mature in or before 1902. 
There were, however, also overdue 5 per cent. debentures to the amount 
of £7,650 outstanding on the 30th June, 1899, which have ceased to 
bear interest :-— 


Interest—Per cent. Amount of Stock. Annual Interest thereon. 
res Cerrrrer. 92,000 5,520 
(7 een 4,500 247 
5 RCE sere *1,715,650 85, 400 
7+ eee 3,700 167 
ee ore or +21,457,940 858,158 
De aa eseastecsewres 29, 326, 200 1,026,417 
rere re 11,162,076 334, 862 
fc | ee 63,762,066 2,310,77 
* Includes £7,650 overdue debentures. ¥ Includes £4,000 overdue Treasury Bills. 


The 3 per cents. comprise the £1,500,000 floated in London during 
January, 1898 ; Funded Stock raised locally under Acts.58 Vic. No. 14, 
59 Vic. No. 6, and 60 Vic. No. 32; and Treasury bills representing 
Trust Funds in the hands of the Government, and so invested. The 
whole of these Treasury bills bore interest at the rate of 4 per cent. to 
December 31, 1894, but the rate of interest on a large proportion was 
reduced to 3 per cent. from the lst January, 1895. 
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Dates oF MATURITY. 


The dates of repayment extend from 1900 to 1935; the sums re- 
payable in the different years vary considerably in amount, the largest 
sum in any one year being £16, 698,065 in 1924. The redeniption of 
such a large amount in one year is happily far distant, and before it 
arrives a more satisfactory procedure in dealing with loans falling due 
will be devised than now obtains. The question of the consolidation of 
loans has received some attention, and any scheme of consolidation 
adopted will probably provide for the principle of redemption over a 
specified time, at the option of the Government, and not on a given day 
as is the present practice. 

The following table shows the due dates and the amount repayabie 
in each year :— 





} 


















































ig | Amount raised in— Total | 
Class of Security. 5a) Ques yun cyeeoce 
: | 
5 ee London. | Sydney. standing. 
{ £ £ £ 
ebentvuresis sic eee 5 _7,400 250 7,650 | Overdue. 
Ne ery yee: eee elon eine ater SA 857,100 rr ; 361,600 | 1900. 
eer sie nr eee a Ae 5 | 374,900 eee) 
Ey ee eee rr nae id Pa eae 30,000 420,900 | 1901. 
RMN ete ee eae 5 | 16,000 Bare) 
QC 
yosertetetrrtiprreterre |g | 829,800 1 Ge) 459,000 | 1902. 
eg tee, 1,003,700 | 1903. 
Pe A ie te oe ee 5 | 58,000 | re 58,000 | 1904. 
ES eer ee ee Ge 2,300 
Eee ean coe Pia siete Nim pes aortas || eeesesceall (at 
ee re eee 4)  .... | 224,900 224,900 | 1906. 
PRS ee meonree eoeeear 4| 1,450,000 | .... 1,450,000 | 1908. 
ESSN nee mee Sees 4 | 1,799,500 | 1,799,500 | 1909. 
ree pee, een 4 | 2,863,700 | 2,863,700 | 1910. 
Nae ety nad reste riers sammie tee 4 60,000 | .... 60,000 ) 
N.S.W. Funded Stock.............. 4 -++. | 2,549,351 | 2,549,351 - 1912. 
Lee ne eee 3 .... | $,232,622 | 3,232,622 
Inscribed Stock .............-0-0... 33) 12,826,200... 12'826,200 | 1918. 
onan earn 3 .... | 220,050 920,050 | 1919. 
¥ aI hae one nena nicest 34/16,500,000 | ....._ | 16,500,000) ey 
N.8.W. 1924 Stock ................ 3 ... | 198,065 198,065 f | ~°"*" 
1095 cee eee 3 | 222,255 222.955 | 1925. 
Inscribed Stock. Me ena tare ee tetera aaa 4 9,686,300 eee 9,686,300 | 1933. 
Bee ee 3 #500; 000 | an 5,500,000 | 1935. 
N.S.W. "4 DOE CONGR enc. conic esos + 530,189 530,189 | Interminable. 
Permanent Debentures ............ 5 | 2,700 2,700 | Permanent. 
Funded Debt .............. 54,303,600 | 7,276,882 | 61,580,482 
avast (3 | 1,789,084 | 1,789,084) | £15 50,000 re- 
Treasury Bills (Defic. of Rev.) ...... | (4 | Bee "388,500 388,500) | deemed annually. 
es »» (For Loan Services)..| 4 4,000 4,000 | Overdue. 
Unfunded Debt .... ....... 4,000 | 2,177,584 E 2,181,584 | 
[ 000) Bee eee a ae | 
Total Public Debt.............. .. | 54,807,600 | 9,454,466 | 63,762,066 | 
> ’ , 








As will be seen in the above table, 
to the London market for almost the es of the money raised under 


New South Wales is indebted 
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loan. This dependence on the English market was originally due to 
the lack of local capital ; but of late years, when such capital has been 
fairly abundant, the Government has still turned to London, where the 
rate of interest at which it could borrow was much below what would 
have been demanded by the local capitalists. The local and English 
rates are now much nearer than at any period in the history of Australia, 
and it is probable that the Government could place small loans almost 
as advantageously in Sydney as in London. 


FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


Since the inception of responsible government, the colony has had 
special local and London agencies to conduct its banking business. The 
Bank of New South Wales was first appointed, and under its auspices 
the first external loan of 1854 was issued. The Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration negotiated all subsequent loan issues until 1869, when the 
Bank of New South Wales again took up the management of loan 
operations in London. In 1884 the business was transferred to the 
Associated Banks, which were represented in England by the London 
and Westminster Bank. On the 3lst December, 1889, the agreement 
with the Associated Banks came to an end, and on the first day of the 
succeeding year the London and Westminster Bank became the colony’s 
authorised agent to transact such financial business connected with the 
London account as was not undertaken by the Bank of England, while 
the Associated Banks divided amongst them the local business. - This 
arrangement continued until the crisis in 1893, when the Bank of New 
South Wales again became sole local agent for the Government. 
During 1895-6 a current account was opened at the City Bank of 
Sydney, and during 1896-7 a similar account was opened at the 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney, Limited. 

The Bank of England has been the colony’s agent for the issue and 
management of stock since 1884, although this institution inscribed the 
bulk of the loan of 1882 and the two issues of 1883, negotiated in 
London by the Bank of New South Wales. Its charges for negotiation 
and management are, however, higher than those of the London and 
Westminster Bank, which acts in a similar capacity for Victoria, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania. The prestige of the former insti- 
tution no doubt influenced the Government in its choice of an agent. 
Outside inscribed stock transactions the Government prefers accepting 
aid from other banks in issuing loans, and accordingly the London 
and Westminster Bank during 1892 and 1893 issued and negotiated 
£3,250,000 Treasury bills. 


CHARGES ON Frioatinc Loans. 


The charges incidental to the floating of an inscribed stock loan in 
England are heavy. The chief expense is the composition duty of 12s. 6d. 
per cent. to the British Government on inscribed stock. The other 





ERRATA. 


Page 898—14 lines from bottom of page—instead of “a separate Act 
. . . . -borrowed” read “under the Inscribed Stock 
Act of 1883 (46 Vic. No. 12), the passing of the Loan 
Estimates confers the power of raising the money required 
by loan without the necessity of a special loan Act.” 

Page 913—9 lines from top of page—after “each case” add “ From 
May, 1899, all amounts raised through the agency of the 
Bank of England are charged £200 per million.” 

Page 914—for first sentence after table read “Under the Railway 
Loans Redemption Act of 1889 it is provided that during 
each year £75,000 shall be set apart for the reduction of 
the public debt for railways.” 

Page 914—13 lines from bottom of page—instead of “‘but no 
to the Fund” read “the Act enabling the Government to 
take over the Waterworks and Debenture Debt made no 
provision for further contributions to the Fund.” 
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charges—bank commission, } per cent. ; 
minor expenses which amount to about ls. per cent. 
rendered. 

The expenses. incurred for the inscription and management of stock 
by the Bank of England, through which New South Wales makes its 
issues, including the payment of the half-yearly dividends, are £500 
per million for the first ten millions, £450 for the next five, and £400 
per million for all subsequent amounts. Prior to March, 1895, the 
charges were £100 per million more in each case. 

The subjoined statement gives the charges of negotiation of the two 
last loans issued by the colony i in debenture salt and of the inscribed 
stock loans floated during the period 1883-98 


brokerage, + per cent. ; and 
are tor services. 








| ! 


Expenses per £100 of— 


























Charges. 
ree Sentra ae | a | a ae a 
Binal Amount of | Gross Pro- | | Brokers’ | 
> 7 2 on . j ‘ +. 
Floated,| Principal. ceeds. aa Loe | Commis | ee 
| Stemp | Commis- sion, | Total. | Principal GrOes E tO= 
Duty. eae Postage, | aay y "| ceeds. 

|} — * jand Peity| 

| Expenses. | 

= E | _ | 

fe | 
£ | & £ £ £& £ £ | £ 
Issued (in London) as Debentures.—Bank of New South Wales. 

1881 | 2,050,000 | 2,120,697 2,562 | 3,818 | - 5,298 11,673 | 011 5 )011 1 
1882 2,000,000 | 2,042,968 | 2,500 | 3,750 } 5,189 11,489 | O11 5 | O11 2 
Issued (in London) as Inscribed Stock.—Bank of England. 

1883 | 3,000,000 | 3,001,067 | 18,750 5,000 7,500 | 31,250 1 1) ot ee 
1883 3,000,000 | 3,018,791 18,750 5,000 7,809 | 31,559 1 ys 1 2 8 
1884 | 5,500,000 | 5,152,386 | 34,375 27,500 14,289 | 76,164 178s j]19 7 
1885 | 5,500,000 | 5,042,041 | 34,375 97,500 14,436 | 76,311 179 1/4110 8 
1886 | 5,500,000 | 5,247,692 | 34,875 27,500 14,481 76,356 179/191 
1888 | 3,500,000 | 3,626,341 | 21,875 17,500 9,380 | 48,755 1710) 1) 6 11 
1889 | 3,500,000 | 3,584,105 | 21,875 17,500 9,379 | 48,754 PAG ls 728 
1891 | 4,500,000 | 4,276,030 | 28,125 | 29°500 11,784 | 62,409 | 179/19 2 
1891 | 294,200 294,200 | 1,839 176 696 2,711 018 5 M918 5 
1893 200,000 191,350 1,250 Nil. 500 | 1,750 017 6 018 4 
1893 2,500,000 | 2,514,861 15,625 12,500 6,853 34, ‘978 Ly ee Oe, 10 
1894 832,000 | 846,433 5,20) 4,160 2.875 | 12935 | 19 5 |1 811 
1895 4,000,000 | 3,876,605 25,000 20,000 10,721 55,721 ko L8-s0 
1898 i; 500,000 | 1,506,269 | 9,375 7,500 4,441 21.316 1 8 5 1 8 4 

R ) rn] TO T Q TIr .d a K TAT 
VEDEMPTIONS AND SINKING EUNDS. 


Loans are either redeemed or renewed. In the former case, the 
amount of the obligations of the State to its public creditors is reduced ; 
in the latter case the liability remains the same. Repayments, however, 
are chiefly effected under the head of renewals. The following state- 
ment gives the particulars to 3Uth June, 1899, of each loan for which 
redemption is provided by sinking fund or annual drawings. It will 


re) 
o M 
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be seen that a very small part of the outstanding loans is: subject to 
redemption in this manner :— 











oe 
Amount 


Amount | Annual |Accumulated : 
| Sinkine | Sinkine outstanding 
= tales | unde | Fond Paves eae 
£ £ | £ £ 

Railway Loan (53 Vic. No. 24) ...... 1,000,000 75,000 | 75,000 400,000 
Treasury Bills in aid of Revenue— | 

First Issue (1889—1890)............ 2,502;884 | ) 150.000: | f | 1,152,884 

Second Issue (1896) ............... LVR es t | 1,024,700 

INS: W? 1024 Stock: ......<s005..c:000s, 198,065 6,602 | 26,409 | 171,656 

a LOB eee eoe oie eon | 229 955 7,409 29,634 192,621 

on | L 7.¢  eeer ree eer er | 208,123 6,937 13,875 194,248 

, 19298 ., .....,. eeaere | 994747 7.492 7,492 | 217,955 

Newcastle Water Supply c-.--.-- | 1GOOOS | occ... 3,788 | 12,212 











To redeem the Railway Loan (53 Vic. No. 24), it is provided that 
during each year £75,000 shall be set apart for the reduction of the loan. 
On the 30th June, 1896, the fund amounted to £375,000, which was used 
to pay off debentures in accordance with the Act, while in 1897-8 the 
amount accumulated to 30th June, 1898, £150,000, was applied in redemp- 
tion of the balance of Railway Loan, 31 Vic. No. 11. The principle of 
extinguishing the public debt by the operation of sinking funds has never 
found much favour with the Tre easurers of the colony. There is, how- 
ever, a disposition to apply the system to all cases where the work carried 
out by borrowed money is not of a permanent character, or is for the relief 
of the ordinary revenue. In the Loan Fund Act of 1894 provision was 
therefore made for an annual sinking fund to redeem a pr opor tion of the 
loan proposed to be raised, and a similar provision was made in the Loan 
Acts of 1895, 1896, and 1897. In connection with the loan of £16,000 
taken over by the Government i in 1893 from the Municipal Council of 
Newcastle, a sum of £3,788 had accumulated for the purpose of 
redeeming the debentures, but no further contributions have been made 
to the Fund. It may be mentioned that the system of establishing 
sinking funds is not favourably entertained in the other colonies, judg. 
ing from the way in which it has been practically abandoned. 


QUOTATIONS FOR STOCK. 


The standard of the colony's credit can be gauged either from the 
prices obtained by original investors in loans, or from the prices quoted 
on the market for New South Wales representative stock. The ordinary 
stock transactions on the London Exchange are perhaps a better guide, 
as unless the market quotations are disturbed by the issue of a loan by 
New South Wales itself, or by any other colony of the Australasian 
group, the standard of credit can be established daily, and consequently 
up to date. 
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The following table shows the monthly ee during 1898-9 on 
the London market for the £ £16,500, 000 34 per cent. inscribed stock 
maturing October, 1924 :— 








Annual Rate 

















: Average of Buying and spars 
ans : ___t : Selling Price. eee stedling yielded 
ii wae oi) se phew 
Monet. Day. | pividend.” | Dividend.” | grea 
| maturity. 
1898, | | | $8 (Ay 
fu tk enemy ee ere 2nd 107 =| 106912 | 3 4 7 
PACTS 1 ae pee 6th 108 | 106°78 | 3 3113 
September ..... ... ord 106 104°51 | 3 6 14 
October ........ ae lst 106 106°00 | 3 4 8 
November ......... 5th 104 | 103°66 | 3 611 
December: ......... ord 105 104°39 | 3 6 2} 
1899. | 
January ........08.. 7th 104 | 10306 | 3:7 6 
February...:....... | 4th 107 | 105°79 3.410 
Maron scenes | th 108 | 106752 3 4 It 
24.15 | aera any Ist | 108 | 108-00 3 2 8 
May ee ee | 6th | 108 | 107-66 3 36 
ey UDG ee aecn es sree | 3rd 107 | 106°39 3.4 24 








Tt will be noticed that despite fluctuations in the colony’s stocks 
during the twelve months, at the close of the financial year they were 
quoted at a slightly higher figure than at the opening. On the 2nd July, 
1898, stocks were quoted at a premium of £6 2s. 4d. against a 
of £6 7s. 9d. in June, 1899. 

Transactions in Government securities on the Sydney Stock Exchange 
are almost entirely confined to the new funded stock, issued under 
Act 56 Vic. No. is Quotations for debentures and old funded stock 
are rare. The prices of the new funded stock due 1912 for each month 
of 1896-9 will be found in the following table :— 


& pre mium 



































Date, |___- Buying: Prise | cio starting: 
| ae | — | rene aay 
Month. Day. | Dividend.” | Dividend.” lis held till pe 
|} of maturity. 
1898. | | = so d. 
July coceececceeseeeees 14th | 110 | 108-31 | 3 710 
PMBASGA cos <cessses ss 17th 10845 108-42 a 2% 7 
September ......... 15th 1098 | 109-10 36 6 
October........... | 13th | 1085 | 107°80'° | 3 8 5 
November ......... 14th | 1083 107 °45 3 § 102 
Yecember..:........ 15th | 109% . lOS4E:-- |. 347 10 
1899. | | | 
January ...cccccese. | i9h | 10 | 16892 | 3 7 ¥ 
PEDrunry::..25..<c.. 20th ; 109% 109°39 385 8B 
Marenr. cci.c..22...¢°- 20th | 30S | 107 °58 a S75 
Bo % :) 1:4 EERO OREO ET MD 19th | 108 | 107°25 o— 8-11 
hi E:3, Gat Reena eee | 19th | 108% | 107°43 3 8-7 


UNC ie recta ceke 19th | 109 | oe sit yee, 


i a 
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The following table shows the amounts of stock registered in the 
colonies and in London. The amount available on the Sydney market 
is only £3,980,123, and of this sum £283,100 represents debentures, 
and £126,941 old funded stock, which, as already mentioned, are not 
quoted regularly :— 





Annual Interest 


An Registered in— | 
10unt Registered in | payable in 


















































New South Wales | | | Total 
ae | Annual 
Class of Stock. Purchased] Take Vi New | Vi | interest 
from Trust Nts 4 London. | South | wat ~ | London. | payable. 
manda i oY in toria. | Wales. | toria. 
held by | yabket, | 
| Treasury. | | | 
| | j 
£ £ | £ £ 2 | £ £ £ 
Debenture Bonds ....| 224,400 | 283,100 | 61,500 | 9,546,450 | 26,480 | 3,075| 393,813} 423,318 
N.S.W. 4 per Cents. | | 
(Old Funded Stock); 403,249 | 126,941 | | eates 21,208 | 21,208 
N.S.W. Funded Stock—| | 
66 Vie NOs 2.6.1 | 1,147,260 | 1,402,090 | eno |) soraoer 101,974 aA eaters 101,974 
58 Vic. No. 14 ......! 30, 000 833,947 el | encmaee 25,918 sete 25,918 
59 Vic. No. 6 ....... | 80,000] 452,945] .... | ...... 29,088] .. | .... | 39,988 
60 Vic. No. 32 ...... | 525,000] 510,730) ... | ...... 31,072! .. | .... | 31,072 
N.S.W. 1924 Stock ..| 20,000 178,065 | eile oce ee ; 6,942 ceanel rarer. 5,942 
N.S.W. 1925 Stock ..| 150,000] 72,255 | aloes. | 6,668 |’ .. a 6,668 
Inscribed’ SGjak = oss crelo te ate siateio cll ce steieis'e | .-0. (44,512,500 3 o2.. .. |1,578,869 | 1,578,869 
Inscribed Stock (Ad-! | | 
vances to Settlers, 
hoy a boon: | 100,000} 120,050} .... | ...... eo.” 4 i 6,601 
Treasury Bills— 
53 Vic. No. 9........ Wo Ba BS 2.27 a Dee HN cod. ote tac cn th Senet e ree 38,472 
BB VIG. NG. <<.cc 22107 ed ee eae eeetioe ©4000 Toned: fs. ee Bier 
59 Vic. No. 32 ...... 10285700 lee | sees | eevee | 30,741; .. cone | 30,741 
Public Debt on 30th | 
JUNC; 1600.6 22 «006 5,657,493 | 3,920,123 | 61,500 perhaps | 335,014 | 3,075 Hees 682 | 2,310,771 








* Overdue. 


The owners of debentures are not known, as the bonds are transferable 
by delivery ; the locality of holders, however, can be established by the 
registration of the numbers of the interest coupons at the respective 
agencies. 


CHARACTER OF Stock ISSUED. 


As will be seen on page 911, loans have been raised by Treasury bills, 
debentures, and stock. The Treasury bills are of a temporary character, 
and will in the course of a few years disappear from the statement of the 
public debt, either by substitution of ordinary stock in lieu of them when 
the temporary purpose for which they were issued has been served, or by 
redemption on maturity. The practice of issuing Treasury bills, either 
in anticipation of, or to make good, deficiencies in revenue, is an old- 
established one; but, as will be seen later on, they have been made 
to serve another purpose, and money has been raised by their sale to 
meet certain obligations for public works. This is an innovation which 
could not be well avoided in the disturbed markets of the last few years. 
The Treasury bills are like the British Treasury bills in name only, but 
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they have some points in common with the British Exchequer bills. The 
amount current on the 30th June, 1899, was £2,181,584, of which 
sum £2,177,584 represents bills in aid of revenue, and £4,000 those 
issued for loan services. From 1842 to 1883 the practice followed was 
to raise loans by debenture bonds. In the year last named, however, 
the Inscribed Stock Act was passed, in conformity with the provisions 
of the Imperial “Colonial Stock Act of 1877,” and the system of raising 
loans by debentures was abolished. The amount of debentures out- 
standing on the 30th June, 1899, was £10,115,450, which is considerably 
less than one-fourth of the inscribed stock current. 

The issue of funded stock, which may be more appropriately termed 
registered stock, is regulated by four Acts—one passed in 1873, one in 
1892, one in 1894 and the other in 1895. Stock issued under the 
former Act is interminable, while that issued under the more recent 
Acts may be redeemed at the option of the Government, at the expira- 
tion of twenty years from the date on which the Act was passed, on 
the Treasurer giving twelve months’ notice of his intention to redeem. 

Under the Act of 1873 the Government was authorised to raise by a 
local loan a sum of £509,780, the stock to be known as the ‘‘New 
South Wales 4 per cents.” The amount of stock sold in order to raise 
this sum was £530,189, which, together with £2,700 raised under 
another Act, represents the total amount of the interminable stock of 
the colony. 

The Funded Stock Act of 1892 authorised the issue of stock to the 
amount of £3,000,000. The rate of interest was fixed at 4 per cent., 
at a minimum price of par, while the purchasers were afforded the 
privilege of purchasing amounts as low as £10, or any multiple of 
that figure. The amount sold to 30th June, 1899, was £2,549,390, 
leaving stock to the amount of £450,650 yet to be raised. 

The Loan Acts 58 Vic. No. 14, 59 Vic. No. 6, and 60 Vic. No. 32, 
passed in 1894, 1895, and 1896 respectively, provided for the establish- 
ment of other local stocks. The stocks under the first-mentioned Act 
are known as New South Wales 1924 Stock, and Funded Stock, the 
latter running pari passu with the Stock floated under 56 Vic. No. I, 
the amounts outstanding on 30th June, 1899, being £198,065 and 
£863,947 respectively ; the stocks under the 1895 Act are known as New 
South Wales 1925 Stock and Funded Stock, the latter also being subject 
to the same conditions as that floated under 56 Vic. No.1. The 
amounts outstanding on the 30th June, 1899, were £222,255 and 
£1,332,945 respectively. The stocks under the 1896 Act are known as 
New South Wales 1927 Stock and Funded Stock, and are subject to 
conditions similar to those imposed in respect of the issues under the 
1894 and 1895 Acts. Up to the 30th June, 1899, sales of 1927 stock 
had been effected to the extent of £1,035,730. The rate of interest 
chargeable on the four loans just specified is 3 per cent. per annum. 

The Inscribed Stock Act was passed during 1883, and the first issue 
under the new conditions took place during the same year; but the 
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Act coming into force shortly after the negotiation of the £2,000,000 
debenture loan of 1882, the holders of the serip had the option of 
exchanging the bonds for inscribed stock, a privilege which was availed 
of to the extent of £1,186,300. The total amount of imscribed ‘stock 
issued to the 30th June, 1899, was £43,032,000, and the amount of 
the debenture bonds converted into the new scrip to that date was 
£1,480,500, making a total of £44,512,500 inscribed. 

The Colonial Stock Act was passed by the Imperial Government in 
1877, and provides for the inscription and transfer of stock raised in 
the United Kingdom, and for stamp duty to be levied thereon. It 
also defines the position of the British Government as regards Colonial 
indebtedness, and provides that every document connected with stock 
transactions shall have printed upon it a distinct intimation that no 
liability direct or indirect is incurred by the British Government in 
respect to such stock, unless the loan is under Imperial guarantee. 


IssuE oF TREASURY BILLS. 


The Treasury bills current, as previously mentioned, include those raised 
to meet accumulated deficiencies in revenue, and those issued for loan 
services. The first portion of the former were issued during 1889 and 1890 
under authority of an Act passed in the former year, the amount of the 
issue being £2,502,884. The Bills were not issued to the public, as the 
Treasury had large sums belonging to various trusts awaiting investment. 
The amount of this deficiency loan outstanding at the middle of 1898 
was £1,302,884. _ The second issue of deficiency bills took place in 
1895, the total amount bemg £1,174,700 ; this sum however was found 
to be £150,000 in excess of that required, and consequently bills to 
that value were cancelled during 1896-7. The dills were taken up by 
the Treasury as in the former case, and the same arrangements for the 
extinction of the amount have been made. The other class of Treasury 
bills were issued for the purpose of raising funds which, under other cir- 
cumstances, would have been obtained by ordinary loan. <As late as 1890 
New South Wales could borrow in London on very favourable terms ; 
but a reaction was setting in, and in 1892, when it became necessary to 
borrow, the conditions were most unfavourable. The colony was 
entirely unprepared for the changed circumstances, as it was committed 
to engagements for the construction of public works, and contracts had 
been accepted on the assumption that funds would be available. To 
tide over the difficulty, the Government, during the years 1892-3, issued 
Treasury bills to the amount of £ £4,000,000, under the authority of the 
Act 55 Vic. No. 7, passed in December, 1891, and £3,250,000 were 
placed on the market, through the medium of the London and West- 
minster Bank, and the balance, £750,000, taken up by the Savings Bank 
of New South Wales. 
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The following table gives the particulars of the various issues of 
Treasury bills, all of which, with the exception of the amounts at 3 and 
41 per cent., were negotiated in London :— 

















Date | le Net pro- | Rate per £100 sterling. 
<a weedeat ber |S ee ee ea eee 
a ; = <=, Amount expenses Paid by | Yielded to 
23 | == Class of Security. Ses of and Government, | original in- 
ss ias <= 5 Principal accrued allowing for |vestors if stock 
Bole & Be & interest | redemption at| is held till 
eat He) pe ln have been | paron | date of 
met. maturity. | maturity. 
| | - & | 3% .6.-0. & 8. d. 
1890 .. | Treasury Bills (in aid of Seateye | 3 | 1,907,100 1,997,100, 3 0 0 8-0-0 
1891 Ae do do ..| 3 | 595,784 595,784, 3 0 0 3:0: 0 
1895 | .. | do do Clee |1,174°700 1,174,700) 3 0 0 3 0 0 
1892 | 1894 | Treasury Bills (for loan services)..| 4 | 1,250,000 1,239,998) 4 9 21; 4 6 Of 
1892 | 1896 do do ..| 4 | 1,000,000 998,750) 4 1 54| 319 104 
1892 | 1896 do do o-| & | 263,500 262,510; 4 2 93 4 0 0 
1892 | 1896 do do -.| 44 750,000 750,000) 4 5 0 4.5 0 
1893 | 1896 do do --| 4 10,800 10,759) 4 3 53 4 0 0 
1893 | 1896 | do do ee lpe 725,700 721,059) 4 5 3} 4 0 0 








The 1890 and 1891 issues were originally placed at 4 per cent., but as 
the money representing their purchase was entirely at the disposal of 
the Treasury, being trust funds, the interest on all but £388,500 was 
reduced to 3 per cent. from lst January, 1895. The amount at 44 per 
cent. was a loan by the Savings Bank of New South Wales. 


IssuE oF LOANS. 


Since 1891 four loans, forming part of the Funded Debt, have been 
placed in London, and with the exception of the last the greater part 
of the proceeds was required for redemption purposes. In October, 
1893, a loan of £2,500,000, bearing interest at 4 per cent., at a mini- 
mum of 984, was issued in London. The average price realised was 
£100 11s. 104d. The total amount subscribed was £6,465,000, and 
the gross proceeds amounted to £2,514,861. The actual interest paid 
by the Government, after allowing for charges, and redemption at par 
on maturity, is £4 3s. Old. per £100. | 

In September, 1894, a loan of £832,000 was fioated for the purpose 
of renewing two small loans maturing on the lst January, 1895. The 
minimum was fixed at par, and the loan was subscribed over five-fold. 
The actual rate per £100 sterling payable by the Government, after 
allowing for charges and redemption at par on maturity, is £3 10s. 11d. 
while the rate yielded to investors, also allowing for redemption at par, 
is £3 9s. 44d. 

In October, 1895, a loan of £4,000,000 at 3 per cent. was floated in 
London, of which no less than £3,352,400 were required for redemption 
purposes. The minimum price fixed was 94, and the average realised 
was £96 18s. 34d. The actual rate paid by the Government per £100 
is £3 4s. 34d. while the yield to the investors is £3 3s. 2id. The last 
loan raised in London was the £1,500,000 at 3 per cent., floated in 
January, 1898. The minimum price fixed was 99, and the average 
price realised was £100 8s. 4d. The actual rate paid by the Govern- 
ment per £100 is £3 1s. 6d., while the yield to investors is £3 Qs. 4}d. 
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The Funded Stock Acts were passed in 1892, 1894, 1895, and 1896 
respectively. The first sales under the 1892 Act were effected on the 8th 
November, 1892, and from that date to the 3lst December of the same 
year stock to the amount of £227,000 was disposed of. On the 30th 
June, 1899, the total amount sold under this Act was £2,549,350, 
while the amount sold under the 1894 Act to the same date was 
£863,947, under the 1895 Act £1,332,945, and under the 1896 Act 
£1,035,730. The cost of the issues was practically nil, except the + per 
cent. paid for brokerage, and even this was only payable in respect of 
a portion of the issue, the bulk of the stock being taken direct from the 
Treasury. During 1894, 1895, and 1896 small parcels were sold by the 
Government at a slight premium. 

The following table shows the cost to the Government and the yield 
to investors per £100 sterling on each of the issues from 1881 to 1899 :-— 






































Date. | = . Net Prooceids Rate per £100 sterling. 

a Se Amount of ety pees maka Dy Govern-| aelaed - 

When | When | 25. | Principal. Interest | ment, allowing | VOnreit on 
eee ner ee ae mae Pretec on | ia held til date 
| Zz : | maturity. | of maturity. 

| £ + 8. a. cs. a 

1881 | 1910 4 | * 2,050,000 | 2,095,973 318 64] 317114 
1882 | 1933 4 | * 2,000,000 | 2,012,154 | 4 0 21} 319 94 
1883 | 1933 4 | + 3,000,000 | 2,935,909 4.9 °8h | 4. 1 98, 
1883 | 1933 4 | + 3,000,000 | 2,958 831 4 2 0 ries 
1884 | 1924 34 | + 5,500,000 | 5,024,458 | 318 44] 317 Of 
1885 | “1924 31, | + 5, 00,000 | 4,921,878 | 4 0 3 318 11 
1886 | 1924 34 | + 5,500,000 | 5,074,026 B47 74 See 
1888 | 1918 34 | t+ 3,500,000 | 3,543,177 2.9 5k]. 3.88 
1889 | 1918 33 | + 3,500,000 | 3,498,020 310 8 3° 0-8 
1891 1918 34 | + 4,500,000 | 4,186,144 5180 316 5k 
1891 | 1918 34 |+ 494,200! 459,732 318 0 316 54 
1893 | 1933 4 | + 2,500,000 | 2,440,549 4:38 OF] 4:°4°85 
1894 | 1918 34 |+ 832,000) 829,551 310 11] 3 9 43 
1895 | 1935 3 | + 4,000,000 | 3,804,573 34 31) 3 3.35 
1898 | 1935 3 | + 1,500,000 | 1,479,746 3.1 6 3 0 44 
1895-6 | 1924 3. i+ 20,000 20,000 3.0 0 30 0 
1895-6 | 1925 3. |+ 50,000 50,000 3.0 0 3:0 0 
1896-7 | 1924 3 |+ 178,065! 177,651 30 8 3 6-6 
1896-7 | 1925 3 |+t 172.2551 172.135 3 0 6 3.0 0 
1898-9 | 1919 3 |+ 220,050} 219.400 3 0 8%/ 3 0 0 
i892 |) (| 4 | 227,000] 226.596 4 101|/ 400 
1893 | | 4 | + 1,829,400 | 1,827,850 4 011 40 0 
1894 | | || 4 |# 307,430| “313,410 | 318 2 | 318 2 
1895 |! 4 |t 130,750} 133,293 318 04! 318 O4 
1895-6 || | 3 | 180,000| 180,000 | 3 0 0 | 30 0 
1896-7 | | 19) oe BL 976 56,143 237 1 ae ae 
1896-7 | 3 1+ 863,947 | 862,776 30 8 3 0 0 
1896-7 | | 3 |t 340,458] 340,458 3 0 0 3 0 0 
1897-8 | i} 38 |+t 812,207] 811,982 30 52) 300 
1897-8 | | | 3 |t 83,015] 82815 | 3 0 98| 30 6 
1898-9 | | 3 jt 952,716 | 951,466 30 8! 300 
is9s-9 1) UU 38 JF 280 20 | 3001] 300 





* Debentures, t Inscribed stock. t Funded stock. 
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When the necessities of the Treasurer compelled him to borrow in 1891 
to obtain funds to complete urgent public works, he was forced to accept 
a net price of 93, or £8 lower than the loan of 1888. In 1893, how- 
ever, as previously mentioned, 2 4 per cent. Joan was floated at an average 
of £100 11s. 103d., the actual rate paid by the Government after 
allowing for redemption at par being £4 2s. 4d.; while in 1894, the 
average price realised for the £832,000 34 per cent. conversion loan was 
£101 14s. 8d., and the rate paid by the Government £3 10s. 3}d., which 
was about that given for the 1889 loan. The 3 per cent. loan floated 
in 1898, however, was by far the most successful, and the rates paid by 
the Government and yielded to the investor are even lower than those 
of the 1888 and 1895 loans, which were the most satisfactory till the 
1898 loan was placed. 

In the foregoing pages much has been said of the indebtedness of the 
colony. It would, therefore, be only fair to say something of the 
resources on which the colony may rely as security for the public 
creditors, but before examining the nature of these resources it may be 
well to recapitulate the liabilities outstanding. These are as follow :— 


Public Debt, including Treasury Bills for loan services... £61,584,482 








Treasury Bills in aid of Revenue ................sceceoeseeres: 2,177,584 
UI NINVESbEG, LYUsG UNS sioc.icn cass ncercs crass eee ecece see ue sites 3,559,062 
Motelevec. ss EE COTE rere Cee £67,321,128 








No allowance has been made in the foregoing figures for balances to 
credit of either loans or trust accounts, as money to the credit of the 
General Loan Account is allotted, and awaits expenditure on various 
services, whilst the Trust Funds are liabilities whether represented by 
securities or cash. The interest payable on the sum of £67,321,128 
outstanding amounts to £2,399,569. The assets of the Government of 
the colony are the public works, elsewhere described in this volume, 
which yield an income of £1,746,000 after all charges of maintenance 
and working have been defrayed; and the public lands, of which 
127,609,000 acres are leased for pastoral or mining purposes, and 
20,243,000 acres sold on deferred payments, the balance due in respect 
of which amounts to £11,169,000, bearing interest at the rate of 4 and 
5 per cent. From the public estate there is obtained an annual revenue 
of about £1,240,000, or allowing £150,000 for administration, a net 
revenue of £1,090,000, so that the colony has a revenue of £2,836,000, 
or £436,431 in excess of the whole charge for the public debt, without 
having to resort to taxation of any kind, and without parting with any 
more of the public lands. This fact alone ought to be evidence, if any 
such were wanted, of the ability of New South Wales to meet its 
engagements with the public creditors; but this is a point on which 
little need be said, for the security enjoyed by those who hold the 
debentures of the colony lies more in the wealth and integrity of the 
people than in the actual possessions of the Government. 
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PRIVATE FINANCE. 


previous editions of this work an estimate was given of the value 

of private property as in March, 1893, showing a total of 
£405,187,000, or £336 per head. Since the date named there has been 
a general decline in values, and as no great increase of population has 
taken place to counterbalance the fall in the average value of property 
per head, the total for the whole colony is now below the figures for 
1893. <A very careful estimate has been made of the value of property 
at the close of 1898. The details of this estimate are as follow :— 


£ 
Land (unimproved value) .,..........-e:0sse0e oe NET ee 147,818,000 
Houses and permanent improvements...............0 . 117,709,000 
PR ONS costs ao ay coven ce olcneeinconrs a eneE 8 30,668,000 
Personal property, household furniture, and effects. 15,193,000 
Machinery and implements of trade ...........seeee0e 9,804,000 
IS RII is 5 ssscsove 6 5 rev 05a 8S ha ois oa leads oe 16,537,000 
MRE o.oo tee vague geass: csi or icceeuss) some eneoue es 1,384,000 
Mining properties and plant............:.sseressereeseees 9,600,000 
Coin and bullion ..... OE CITT RPE at an «eat Sank 8,477,000 


Miscellaneous movable property not included in the 
I no. Seeslodieytntcersenrscivorceatihaess aa 1,676,000 


Besides the property falling under one or other of the descriptions in 
the foregoing list, there are other descriptions which must be considered 
in a valuation of this kind. These comprise chiefly shares and other 
interests in public companies. and undertakings, the value of which is not 
represented by capital invested in land, buildings, machinery, etc. The 
case of gas companies may be cited as illustrating what is meant. The 
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total value of the shares of, and interests in, these companies is 
£2,250,000; but in the statement of values of properties given above, 
the actual property of gas companies appears as—value of machinery, 
etc., £632,000 ; land, &c., £550,000 ; in all, £1,182,000, or £1,068,000 
below the actual selling value of the gas undertakings of the country. 
Various allowances of this kind reach a total of £19,250,000, and this 
sum, added to £358,866,000 already arrived at, makes a total value of 
£378,116,000. An indirect method of estimating the value of private 
property is afforded by comparing the amount of property left by 
persons dying as disclosed by the returns for stamp duty. To use these 
returns to full advantage, they must be read in connection with the 
ages of the persons leaving estates, and the number of persons of like 
age amongst the general population. At present it is not possible 
to do this, and in the absence of the requisite information the average 
value of estates left by adults who died may be taken as approxi- 
mately representing the average value of the estates of those who 
survived, 

During the five years 1894-98, there were 9,497 persons who died leaving 
property, the value of such property being £19,510,000, or £2,054 
for each separate estate. The adult population at the middle of 1899 
numbered 679,700, and of these, as will be subsequently shown, 26°6 per 
cent.—that is to say, 180,800 persons—were the possessors of property. 
Assuming ‘the average value of estates to be £2,054, the total 
value of all property would be £371,363,200. The detailed estimate 
gives £378,116,000 ; but from this there must be deducted £11,500,000 
due to the Crown by the holders of conditional selections under 
the various Lands Acts, so that, the actual sum for purposes of 
comparison would be £366,616,000. The results arrived at by such 
totally different methods are so close as to warrant confidence in the 
calculations on which they are founded. In round numbers, the value 
of property in New South Wales may be set down at 370 millions 
sterling. . 

The most interesting item of the estimate is that in regard to land. 
The figure given is £147,818,000. Deducting £11,500,000, representing 
balances due to the Crown by holders of conditional purchases, there 
is a net value of £136,318,000. ‘The returns made under the pro- 
visions of the land tax show a total of about £115,000,000; but 
there is every reason to suppose that the valuations for purpose 
of taxation fall, on the whole, short of true values by more than 
15 per cent., which would show that the present estimate is fairly 
exact. 

The distribution of property is a matter of even more interest than 
iis total valuation, and the probate returns afford an excellent though 
indirect method of arriving at an estimate of the number of persons 
possessing property, and the extent of their holdings. The following 
table gives the number of wills proved, and letters of administration 
granted, from 1865 to 1898. It also givesthe number of estates compared 
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with every hundred deaths of the whole population, of adult males 
and females, and of adult males :— 


Proportion of Proportion of Proportion of | 
Period. | stlates per 290 | sstates per 100, | estates per 100 lumber of estates 
males. (males and females). population. 
1865-69 18°9 |b sar | 5°7 2,079 
1870-74 22°7 15°0 75 2,747 
1875-79 30°9 20°2 | 9°4 4,973 
1880-84 34°6 22°3 | 11°0 6,825 
1885-89 37°5 | 23°8 11°6 8,440 
1890-94 41°2 | 25°8 | 13°2 10,027 
1895-98 43°0 | 26°6 14°7 9,083 





The figures just given clearly point to the fact that year by year 
property is becoming more widely distributed, and this conclusion is 
borne out by figures which appear in other parts of this volume. In 
the period covered by the table, which may be taken as approximately 
thirty years, the proportion of persons holding property has increased 
more than two and a half fold; for whereas in 1865-69 not quite six 
persons out of a hundred held property, the proportionate number in 
1895-98 was nearly fifteen, and this increase in distribution was accom- 
panied by an increase of almost 54 per cent. in the value of the 
individual estates—a remarkable condition of progress, the equal of 
which it would be vain to look for in other countries. 

In some previous editions of this work it was assumed that few women 
held property worth taking into consideration in estimates founded on 
the probate returns. Researches since made show this assumption to 
be quite erroneous, and so far from property being almost exclusively 
confined to men, women have estates amounting in the aggregate to no 
inconsiderable value. From the availabie returns it appears that out of 
every hundred estates paying stamp duty, twenty-one are left by women, 
or, in other words, the number of women’s estates paying duty is nearly 
27 per cent. of the number of estates belonging to men—a proportion 
altogether too large to be neglected. 

In the chapter of this volume dealing with employment, it is pointed 
out that at the time of the census there was an unemployed population 
of adult breadwinners equal to 4-8 per cent. of their whole number, and 
it is notorious that the number has increased since the date mentioned. 
It is obvious that an increasing ratio of wealth accumulation 
and an increasing distribution are consistent with a dearth of employ- 
ment amongst a certain class of the community. It is a sound senti- 
ment that a condition of regular employment of the whole population 
willing to work is more conducive to real prosperity than a condition 
which, while affording increased opportunities of saving to a large pro- 
portion of the community, leaves a not inconsiderable section uncertain 
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as to their means of support during a large part of the year. The con- 
dition of affairs to which allusion has been made is one of the incon- 
sistencies of modern progress by no means peculiar to Australia, and to 
remedy it is perhaps the chief aim of modern social legislation. 

In the absence of the exact figures which it may be possible in the 
future to obtain under the present system of direct taxation, the actual 
distribution of wealth in New South Wales is a matter on which opinions 
may differ; but the collections under the Stamp Duties Act afford data 
which indicate the distribution with more or less accuracy. The follow- 
ing are the returns for nine years and a half :— 
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£5,000 and £12,500 and | £25,000 and | 













































































eaaee the under under under £50,000 and Total 
of £5 G00 the value of the value of | the value of over. 2 
Year. | dec £12,500. £25,000. | £50,000. | | 
5 | Value. g Value. Ee Value. | Value. 2 Value. & | Value. 
| £ | £ |) | £ £ | £ £ 
1890 | 1,644 | 1,281,596) 61) 472,820) 35 654,055 11| 412,350} 17, 3,669,605 1,768 | 6,490,426 
1891 | 1,836 | 1,254,339! 74! 604,390 | 28 512,425 | 16 506,580 | 6 717,770 | 1,960 3,595,504 
1892 | 1,990 | 1,390,502) 76| 596,480 | 20, 381,860 19 720,320 | 14; 1,488,145 2,119 | 4,577,307 
1893 | 1,795 1,235,445) 68: 533,455 24 381,960} 11 394,145} 8] 1,284,735 1,906 | 3,829,740 
1894 | 1,912 | 1,361,750) 68; 540,490 | 29, 494,815) 15) 563,890) 7 1,171,005 | 2,031 | 4,131,950 
#1895 | 903| 556,375) 31| 235,075 | 18, 246,855| 8) 277,875| 6, 564,955) 961) 1,881,185 
1895-6) 2,076 | 1,311,800} 54| 434,090 | 22; 376,065 12} 429,175} 16| 1,726,939 2,180 | 4,278,069 
1896-7} 1,959 | 1,180,785) 57; 463,028 24; 439,245) 17] 588,925 | 15] 1,724,425 | 2,072 4,396,408 
1897-8} 2,143 | 1,804,780) 72} 618,310) 22) 344,635 | 6 217,260 | 10) 2,338,475 2,253 | 4,823,460 
1898-9] 2,196 | 1,350,145] 73) 564,896 | 30| 544,930 19| 635,720 | 14] 2,016,675 | 2,332 5,112,365 
Total|18,454 12,227;517|634 5,063,033 247 4,376,845 134| 4,746,240 |113|16,702,729 19,582 | 43,116,364 
pee ee) Rees ce Wea l aeet GEL AnU ae ILO in ap eee ee ee ee ee eee 





* Half-year ended 30th June. 


If the adult population at the middle of 1899 numbered 679,700, 
and of these 26°6 per cent.—that is to say, about 180,800 persons—were 
the possessors of property, and assuming further that the sum of 
£370,000,000, which is the present valuation of the wealth of the colony, 
was distributed amongst the 180,800 persons in the same proportions 
as the £43,116,364 ascertained in the table just given was distributed 
amongst the 19,582 persons in whose estates stamp duties were paid, 
then the following would be the present distribution of property in 
New South Wales :— 








| : Total value of Proportion of 

Class of Estates. | a See pe ith estates of each cial BEOLCreE 

; class. in each class. 

. | No. | £ per cent. 

Under e200 eee ee ene eee er | 72,754 6,411,000 1-73 
£200 and under £5,000.............. ae 97,631 98,519,000 26°63 
£5,000 and under £12,500 ........ men 5,854 43,448,000 11°74 
£12,500 and under £25,000 ............ 2,281 37,560,000 10°15 
£25,000 and under £50,000 ............ | 25 | 40,729,000 | 11°01 
£50: O00 And OVEE::. secieee.. 5 sss 5s ie bese 1,043 | 143,333,000 | 38°74 
Mota coe ce caren cee ens 180,800 370,000,000 | 100°00 
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These figures show that nearly one half of the property ofthe colony 
is in the hands of 2,280, nearly three-fifths: in the: hands:of 4,561, and 
almost three-fourths in the hands of 10,415 persons. 

According to the proportions already ascertained, the possessors of 
property would comprise 142,832 males and 37,968 females ; and those 
who have no property, or so little as not to be worth while making it 
the subject of formal bequest, 498,900 adults, viz., 245,370 males and 
253,530 females. These and certain other figures given on the 
previous pages of this chapter are advanced with no little diffidence, 
because all deductions based on the probate returns, and not taking 
into consideration the ages of the persons leaving property, are open to 
error. Further researches now in progress may or may not support the 
figures, but it can be said that, so far as investigations have proceeded, 
nothing has been disclosed that would tend to discredit their substantial 
accuracy. 

In the Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom the number of 
estates on which probate duty was paid for the six years 1888-89 to 
1893-94 is stated at 302,055. Making the liberal allowance of one- 
fourth for successions, of which the number-is not given, the percentage 
of persons owning property would be about 8°8, as against 14°7 in New 
South Wales. 


INCOMES 


The following estimates of the income derived from New South 
Wales, or enjoyed by persons residing in the colony for the year 1898, 
are based upon the statistics of incomes subject to taxation supplied by 
the taxation department, and upon the direct statements of pastoralists, 
manufacturers, and other employers of labour. The total income 
amounted to £64,404,000, and of this sum £59,899,000 was drawn in 
the colony, and £4,505,000 by absentees. Dividing the incomes into 
classes, the followi ing were the sums received by residents :— 








£ 
Employers and property OWNErS ...........-ccescscssveccescesteacecces 19,505,000 
Professional persons and persons working on own account...... 8,176,000 
WOU TIIOIN oo s cask eee oon sae ooeescess wad MesaasEstoenieiions coe, 29,679,000 
Public servants, excluding railway employees and roads main- 
tenance men, included with wage-earners .............eceeeees 2,539,000 
EQUBE ER nicest ete etek coer nee r et aect uses vececenees £59,899,000 
Absentee incomes, £2,530,000, and payments to debenture 
ESOIGEITIPMOGIIOU. 5 50)... «iweenewsesnsoos000se vow ssessssmtebeverbes tes 4,505,000 
£64,404, 000 


The earnings of employers and of capital employed in New South 
Wales are placed at £19,505,000. This sum, however, represents not 
merely the income of the employing class, but also of companies carrying 
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on co-operative enterprises, depositors in financial institutions, and the 
income derived from invested capital, no matter how small may be 
the amount. It unfortunately happens that there are no data on which 
could be founded an estimate of the amount of income derived by 
persons superintending the employment of their own capital as distin- 
guished from capital indirectly employed. 

There are about 490 companies whose incomes exceed £200 a year, 
and their aggregate earnings amount to £2,250,000. Further details of 
the larger incomes are given below. 

With wage-earners are included persons assisting relatives. Such 
persons are usually remunerated indirectly, with, in some instances, the 
addition of a small money wage. The total income of wage-earners is 
£29,679,000, distributed amongst 301,965 males, receiving £26,924,000, 
and 76,405 females with £2,755,000. These figures give an average of 
a jittle over £98 per male, and £36 per female, wage-earner during 
twelve months. 

The earnings of females amounted to at least £4,338,000; but their 
income was probably considerably more, seeing that the income of female 
capitalists and land-owners could not be ascertained, and is in addition 
to the sum just set down. The wage-earning females had an income, 
as already stated, of £36, but to this sum should be added the approxi- 
mate value of board which servants receive. Women working on their 
own account, who numbered 17,300, had an income of £1,178,000, while 
those who were employers of others, had incomes amounting to £403,000. 

Dividing the incomes into two classes, those over and under £200 a 
year, it has been found that the amount falling into the first class 1s 
£17,595,000, and into the second £44,834,000; but these sums do not 
include £1,975,000 paid to debenture holders in England, particulars 
concerning which were not ascertained. The incomes over £200 were 
enjoyed by 30,732 persons and 490 companies, and their approximate 
distribution was as follows :— 


£ £ No. 
POG and andere LOO eee ee ee ones eee eee 10,644 
250 . SOO Reise s aoe ses ae teen cee ere tae. 5,961 
300 5 AOD eee peter TT re 5,657 
400 ap SOO Pe cree ead ese ot en eae neeares 2,571 
500 5 OO sree renee cece eco tn ee neeae eae ene Peeas 2,593 
700 al LE QUOO eee eee eee eens 1,574 
1,000 - LeDOO reser cere ehe eee an ee eae ee ee eee 577 
1,200 es P28 11 | RCAC Are erie REE aCe tye $13 
2,000 .: DiQOO = osc ceesss er eee 620 
5,000 as TO QOO rece o ae ae wetness 169 
10,000 rr DO QOO we sees cine wana ceeneeenc ce cteenee anes 45 
ON OO and: UD WATUS cee eee eee ieee a 38 





Total incomes over £200 ........ccccccsscceeuucs rere 31,222 
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Excluding 25,645 unemployed, the number of persons following gainful 
pursuits, or enjoying income from property, is 542,615, and of these 
441,350 are adults. It may, therefore, be concluded that 30,732 adults 
have incomes above £200 a year, and 410,618 below that sum. 

A further subdivision may be made, according to the sources whence 
the incomes are derived; but this subdivision can be extended only to 
incomes in excess of £200 a year, and is as follows :— 





No. £ 

Merchants, traders, &e. ..... ee eer PET er are 4,989 2,480,000 
COMPANION 5002. tree cee soe ge ene os, Ae espace edie eee: 490 2,250,000 
Employees other than public servants........ pans 4,166 1,444,000 
Public servants........... PE OTTO TEP OPER TT ETT 3,211 999,000 
Pytiiicenng cers cree roe eae centre me reacted tes 1,042 357,000 
POPOLORSUIUAL WETHONS 2.0.) ccc es sets oo cess ecneae cera ae 1,750 873,000 
Agents, auctioneers, brokers, &C..............cseeeees 1,232 740, 000 
Marutacturers (PALb) 2.005. <cce0cc 30 con sch se rear scans 289 193,000 
Miscellaneous, including some manufacturers ... 305 847,000 
DAR ONG IN VERUIMNCIME 2.0.5 oss <5. oe oee ese oocaes eecacvees 13,698 7,412,000 

(DGtgiber ees sete cateeeansseeoner canuecew er 31,222 £17,595,000 


The income of £59,899,000 disclosed in the foregoing tables cannot 
be looked upon as entirely within the disposition of the persons to 
whom it accrues. The actual cost of living during the year 1898 is 
given on page 521 as £52,563,000. In addition to this expenditure, 
£793,000 was paid away in local rates; payments to the State out 
of income by holders of land conditionally purchased amounted to 
£1,105,000 ; and life insurance premiums, £910,000. There were, of 
course, losses by fire, accident, and the like, and maintenance and repair 
of properties, which further reduced the spendable income. The income 
of absentees, £4,505,000, was expended abroad, but this amount has 
not been included in the £59,899,000 quoted on page 926. When every 
allowance has been made, it will be found that in spite of the serious 
checks to business experienced during the year, the savings of the 
community reached the very respectable sum of £4,000,000, in addition 
to the indirect accumulations represented by life assurance premiums 
and payments to the State for land conditionally purchased. 


IMPORTATION OF CAPITAL. 


Money has been freely poured into New South Wales, especially by 
British investors. During the twenty-eight years from 1871 to 1898, 
the sum of £103,826,000 was invested in the colony. Of this large 
sum, £49,665,000, or nearly one-half, represented the proceeds of loans 
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obtained by the Government and local government bodies ; £7,796,000, 
the amount of capital introduced by persons who came to the colony 
and made it their home; and £46,365,000, the amount of other capital 
sent for investment. Under the third category are included investments 
of persons living abroad, the money introduced by banks and finance 
companies, and the lendings of private persons. The total sum men- 
tioned, viz., £103,826,000, did not, it should be understood, actually 
reach the colony, since there were large counter payments to be made 
on account of the earnings of capital already in the colony, and the 
income drawn,by absentees. Including capital withdrawn from invest- 
ment, the total of the payments made during the twenty-eight years 
referred to may be set down at £101,860,000 ; so that there was actually 
very little transfer of capital to the Colony in spite of the large present 
indebtedness. 

The importation of capital by the Government has already been dealt. 
with at length in the portion of this volume dealing with loans, and 
detailed reference thereto is not needed here. The import of capital by 
persons who have taken up their residence in the colony has averaged 
nearly £300,000 a year, and has been a material element in the 
progress of the colony, as it has not entailed the export of interest or 
the repayment of the principal. The capital invested by persons not 
living in the colony amounted to £46,365,000, including money by the 
English banks, and representing their capital, with the deposits received 
in Great Britain and employed in the colony ; capital employed by other 
investment companies ; mining capital ; and miscellaneous investments, 
including advances on mortgages and investments in real estate in the 
city of Sydney. Against this, there was, of course, a withdrawal of 
money from investment during the period. 

The following are the particulars of the investments referred to above, 
grouped in periods of five years, except the last period, which embraces. 
eight years :— 





1886-90. | 1891-98. | 1871-98 


Classification. 1871-75. | 1876-80. 1881-85. | : 
| | | 
a CTEEAEEEEEEEEERREENT SERRE 
Capital imported by the £ | £ | £ £ | £ £ 
Government and local | | | | 
bodies........... +++-| 2,861,000 | 5,458,000 | 16,066,000 | 11,571,000 | 13,709,000 | 49,665,000 
Capital introduced by | 





persons taking up their 
residence in the colony} 751,000 | 1,983,000 2,719,000 | 1,887,000 | 956,000 | 


~I 
~I 


96,000 


’ 





Capital invested in the 
lony by persons liv” 
ngabroad .......... 2,038,000 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ay 


8,597,000 | 13,791,000 | 15,187,000 | 6,752,000 | 46,365,000 


a —— 














| 
| 
| 
| | 
Total capital introduced 5,650,000 | 16,038,000 | 32,576,000 | 28,145,000 21,417,000 | 103,826,000 
| } 





oN 
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The figures just given do not cover the entire case. British money 
was employed in the colony prior to 1871, but not to any large extent, 
although no inconsiderable sum was invested in pastoral properties, 
especially in the Riverina district, by persons residing in other colonies, 
chiefly in Victoria. ‘Taking all circumstances into consideration, the 
capital introduced for private investment prior to 1871 may be set 
down at £16,000,000. The import of money due to the increase in the 
public debt from 1871 to the end of 1898, has been estimated at 
£49,665,000 ; but the actual State and municipal debt owed outside 
the colony was £57,091,000, the excess representing the import of 
money on public account up to 1870. The debt of New South Wales 
to persons outside its boundaries in excess of the value of property 
outside the colony owned by New South Wales residents is as set 
down below. It will be noticed that private indebtedness is stated at 
£49,273,000 ; this is the net sum remaining after making allowance 
for the capital withdrawn from the colony. by investors “during the 
period from 1871 to 1898 :— 








Amount. Income. 
To public creditors........ eee £55,715,000 £1,975,000 
73 AMMUMICIPAl (CFOEIGOTS: «-2..-=..<2esse sees vee cee 1,376,000 59, 000 
»» private creditors and absentees............ 49,273,000 2,471,000 
FLOUR cron orate ee ae £106,364,000 £4,505,000 


The sum required to meet the interest on investments in New South 
Wales, viz., £4,505,000, is undoubtedly very large, representing as it 
does £3 7s. 6d. per head of population. A considerable portion of this 
is really not a burthen on the community, being the result of antecedent 
production. Thus the mining industry alone pays £900,000 as profits 
and expenses on New South Wales mines owned out of the colony ; but 
as the income would cease if the mines failed to be productive, this 
payment stands in a different category to the interest on the public debt, 
for example. Other payments, standing on much the same footing as the 
earnings of mines, amount to about £1,150,000, leaving the payments 
to be made to the creditors of the colony, irrespective of production, 
approximately -£2,455,000. 

The figures in regard to importation of capital have not been carried 
down to a later date than the end of 1898. Some importations of capital 
undoubtedly took place in 1899, perhaps to the extent of £1,000,000 
on private account, the Government not being a borrower, but it is too 
soon to attempt an analysis of the figures by which this importation 
is disclosed. 
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The coins circulating in Australasia are those of the United Kingdom. 
Gold is the standard ; the silver and copper current are more properly 
tokens than coins. Gold coins are legal tender to any amount; silver for 
an amount not exceeding forty shillings; and bronze for one shilling. 
The standard weight and fineness of each coin are given below. The 
least current weight of a sovereign is 122-5 Imperial grains, and of a 
half-sovereign 61°125 grains :— 








Denomination of Coin. Standard Weight. Standard Fineness. 














Imperial grai 
Srecenntin | "193-2744 | ( Eleven-twelfths fine gold, or 
Old acess. mG dee a rl | tenes | decimal fineness 0°91666, 
Half-sovereign 61°63723 
Be eee oes | may one-twelfth copper alloy. 
(OLOWI cot cee cess eee ee 436 36363 ) 
| Double Florin........... | 349°09090 | Thi : me q 
: ; 91¢: irty-seven-fortieths fine 
ieee | Be DE ee easier tr aeaee | silver, or decimal fineness 
Silver. ...... 4 Florin ..............000008. | 174°34545 VO9K ana these forethe 
Rhillin pees oars 87°27272 | EEA 
SIX PeNCe ee aes a0s 4363636 ithaca 
eT hreepence ....0..0-7...3 21°81818 |) 
| | 
| ¢ Mixed metal, 95 parts copper, 
IRONY oecess cee ee te es _ 145°83333 | | _ 4 parts tin, and 1 part zinc. 
Bronze-3..:. Halfpenny ............... | 87 "50000 4 Eis ee ioe 
Farthing BOC OODE AS DOOOBC | 43°75000 | bronze coins, but the alloy used 
is as stated. ) 





Gold coins only are struck at the Sydney Mint, though silver and 
bronze of English coinage are issued. Towards the close of 1898, 
however, the Governments of New South Wales and Victoria succeeded 
in inducing the Imperial authorities to grant them permission to coin 
silver and bronze for circulation in the Australian colonies, and to 
retain the profits of the coinage, but up to the present no advantage 
has been taken of the privilege. 

Standard or sovereign gold has a fineness of 22 carat, and is worth 
£3 17s. 103d. per ounce; pure gold, or 24 carat, is worth £4 4s 11d. 
per ounce. The whole of the gold contained in deposits sent to ae 
Sydney Branch of the Royal Mint for melting, assaying, and coining 
is accounted for at the rate of £3 17s. 103d. per ounce standard or 
sovereign gold, while the average ae) by the Melbourne Mint in 1898 
was only £3 17s. 82d. per ounce. 

Standard silver is 0°925 fine. Owing partly to its greatly increased 
production, and still more to its demonetisation in a large part of 
Europe, and the restrictions placed uponits free coinage in countries 
which still have a double standard of coinage, its value has decreased 
by over 54 per cent. during the last twenty-five years. The average 
price of standard silver in the London market for each year since 1873 
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is given in the annual reports of the Deputy Master of the royal Mint 
as follows :— 























Sets sy 2 ‘ic — : rice per 

Year acme canis | Year. steadied Said Year. teudard once 

ae 5 | d. ] d. d. 
1873. | 594 | 1882 | 523g 1891 455 
1874 | Bye |, 18838 | BO 1892 3918 
1875 o6i3 = || =Ss«d: 884 | 5012 1893 358 
1876 53 1 1885 | 488 1894 29 
1877 542 1886 452 1895 292 
1878 | 0-52 |S s1887 |S 448 1896 30% 
1879 | 513, || 1888 | 42% 1897 | 27.9 
1880 | 52% || 1889 | 4912 1898 | 2618 
1881 | 512 | 1890 472 | 








The fluctuations in its value during 1898 are shown in the following 
table of average monthly prices :— 
; aa | a y } —_ - ; pes j | 

















Price Price Price 
Month. | per standard Month. per standard || Month. per standard 
| ounce. |} Ounce. | | ounce, 
| d. | d. d. 
January......... | 262 1 ER gs oe | 2655 September ...) 2831. 
February ......) 252 | June .......-.... 2145 October......... 27358 
} = te = oe 
Maretr; ......4.. | 254 a. eee 2755, November.....| 2713 
y. |.) ee peers | 25% | Atigus6*......... 274 December...... | 2755 
5 ! } 





The nominal value of one pound (avoirdupois) of bronze coined into 
pence is 4s., and into halfpence or farthings, 3s. 4d. 

The weight of gold sent for coinage from the first opening of the Mint 
on the 14th May, 1855, to the end of 1898, was 24,153,690 oz., valued 
at £89,872,212. Of this quantity New South Wales produced only 
8,915,145 0z., of the value of £33,715,625, the amount from each colony 
being :— 





ie a oa 























Colony where gold was produced. | Weight. | Value. 
s f | - 
| OZ. | £ 
Queensland 2.22... 6. 0.cccccccccceesc. | 10,759,020 38,286,875 
New South Wales .................. | 8,915,145 33,715,625 
New Zealand: .....0.....ccccceeeeeee- | 2,628,449 10,407,224 
Victoria ............ 1,442,690 | 5,923,511 
South Australia ..................... | 81,349 | 287,083 
COPD 5335 55. oo oc ccc cceccoccecos,.. 28,878 108,454 
Other countries ..................... : 37,480 | 132,354 
QU COM asics seis scsesneiesescec. 260,679 1,011,086 
a 24,153,690 | 89,872,919 


ed i 
The greater part of the gold won in New South Wales and Queens- 
land, and also part of the produce of New Zealand and South Australia, 
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come to Sydney for coinage ; but by far the larger portion of the gold 
of the colonies last mentioned, as well as of the other colonies of the 
group, goes to Melbourne, although for the years 1895 to 1898, 
a small proportion of the Western Australian gold was sent to the 
Sydney Mint. The total value of gold raised in Australasia to the end 
of 1898 amounted to £412,234,407, of which. £89,872,212, equivalent 
to 21:8 per cent., passed through the Mint of this colony. The value 
of gold coin and bullion issued up to the end of 1898 was £89,704,449, 
of which £86,504,000 worth of gold was converted into coin, the value 
of sovereigns and half-sovereigns being :— 




















Year. | Sovereigns. | ze Feces =e : | Total. 
ace 
| £ £ | £ 
1855to 1888; 56,035,600 2,388,500 | 58,424,000 
1889 | 3,262,000 32,000 | 3,294,000 
1890 BeSO AIO |e eecceannee | 2,808,000 
1891 | 2,596,000 77,000 | 2,673,000 
1892 | PASS VIAUU USEF Sosesices moc 2,837,000 
L893 | 2,844,000 125,000 2,969,000 
1894 | 3,067,000 corte ee 3,067,000 
1895 2 ES OOO Ol erent sae 2,758,000 
1896 2,544,000 {| — cusrseceaeee 2,544,000 
1897 ae BOO Pree enn 2,532,000 
1898 2,548,000 50,000 | 2,598,000 
Fotal ...... 83,831,500 2,672,500 86,504,000 


Bronze coin was first issued from the Mint in 1868, and silver coin 
in 1879, the respective value of each to the close of the year 1898 
being :—Bronze, £49,380 ; and silver, £516,400. The amount of each 
particular currency issued to the end of 1898 is shown in the following 
table :— 





















































| 


Silver Coin. 
Wear Crowns | ie Bronze 
Poe ae Florins. | Shillings. ae ina Total. ae 
Florins. | 
£ Lc £ £ £ | £ £ £ 

1868 to 1888 800 | 98,300 | 74,000 | 97,050 | 28,100 | 40,550 | 338,000 | 31,000 
1889 200 7,700 | 3,900 | 3,900} 2,700, 3,975) 22,375 1,560 
1890 200 7,400 | 8,500; 9,200) 4,500 5,375) 35,175 1,460 
2 nn errr 2,000 | 1,800 | 4,100; 5,100] 4,200| 17,200 1,980 
1S A peer 1,500 | 4,000 4,300} 2,500! 1,625: 13,925 2,065 
1803 | 2,800 | 2,300} 3,500; 1,000! 425| 10,025; 840 
UY Gees ee ae 1,900 | 1,100 900; 1,500 900 6,300 505 
1895 | 100 900 700 250 300 | 2,500 4,750 1,260 
1896 errr | 2,100; 2,300 | 4,200 1,300 | 900; 10,800; 2,880 
1897 cearoreee | 2,000 | 2,000 | 4,600 | 800! 7,850) 17,250; 1,890 
1898 | ee | 21,000 | 7,000 | 5,000 | 1,000, 5,000 | 39,800 3,946 
Total... £ 1,300 | 148,400 107,600 137,000 | 48,800 73,300 | 516,400 | 49,380 


| | 
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The difference between the nominal value of silver and the average price 
per standard ounce paid by the London Mint represents the seignorage 
or gross profit. ‘The coinage or nominal value of silver per standard 
ounce is 5s. 6d., and the price per ounce paid by the London Mint during 
1898 averaged 2s. 34d., the difference—3s. 2#d.—representing the 
seignorage accrued. Against this must be placed the loss to the Im- 
perial Government by purchase of worn silver at its nominal value; 
but after making all necessary allowances for loss by abrasion, minting, 
etc., a considerable margin of profit remains. As, however, silver coins 
are merely tokens, the demand for them is necessarily limited, the average 
annual issue of silver coin by the Sydney Mint for twenty years being 
about £25,820. The average price of standard silver from 1879 to 1898 
was about 423d. per ounce. If all the silver issued by the Sydney Mint 
since 1879 had been coined there, the gross profits for the whole period 
would have amounted to about £184,000, but from this would have 
had to be deducted the loss on old coin withdrawn and the cost of 
minting. 


The gold bullion issued by the Mint is partly pure gold in small quant 
ties for the use of jewellers, chemists, and others; but the bulk con- 
sists of 10-oz. ingots.of sovereign gold, which has, of late years, been 
principally exported to India by the Sydney branch of the ‘“ Comptoir 
National d’Escompte de Paris.” The total amount of gold bullion 
issued during 1898 was valued at £20,205, and ‘to the end of 1898 at 
£3,200,449. 


Worn gold coins have been received at the Mint for recoinage since 
1876, and silver coins since 1873. Light gold coins are received in 
parcels of not less than £50 nominal value, and recoined free of charge, 
but depositors must bear the loss by abrasion. The nominal value of 
gold coin withdrawn from circulation during 1898 was only £293, the 
net loss by recoinage being £8, or 2641 per cent. For the whole 
period from 1876 to 1898 the corresponding figures were £825,288, 
£2,729, and 0°33 per cent. 


Silver coin of the value of £10,700, and weighing 38,907°45 oz., was 
withdrawn during 1898. On this the net loss, after melting, was found 
to be 4,365°75 oz., or 11:22 percent. The value of silver coin withdrawn 
from 1873 to 1898 was £170,690; its weight, 620,687-92 oz. ; and the 
net loss, 75,837°79 oz., or 12°22 per cent. All silver coin withdrawn is 
forwarded to London for recoinage. 


The expense of the Sydney branch of the Royal Mint is borne 
by the local Government, £15,000 being set apart annually for that 
purpose. Special votes for construction, repairs, and furniture have, 
however, been passed occasionally, as will be seen from the subjoined 
table, which shows the total cost of administration, as well as the 
net cost to the colony for the last ten years. The falling off in 
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1897 was chiefly caused by the diminished profits on the silver 
account :— 





Actual Expenditure from Consolidated Revenue. 




















= a Saas Net 
Year. Race Weirlll | Mint Receipts | Annual Charge 
ended 31st On Ordinary On | (paid into to 
December. Administration | Construction, | Consolidated Colony 
(including Repairs, Total. | tevenue). | for working of 
Pensions, Stores, and | Mint. 
and Stationery). Furniture. | 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1889 13,622 1,922 15,544 12,084 3,460 
1890 14,955 | 120 15,075 13,208 1,867 
1891 14,357 | 417 14,77 13,929 845 
1892 13,344 | 283 13,627 11,682 1,979 
1893 | 14,293 555 14,848 | 13,198 1,650 
1894 | 14,028 5,823 19,851 | 16,705 3,146 
1895 | 13,937 318 | 14,285 14,510 | #995 
1896 | 14,277 493 | 14,770 14,847 sf | 
1897 | 13,866 7,668 | 21,534 11,702 | 9,832 
1898 14,185 Sri 17,956 13,433 4,523 
* Excess receipts. 


The receipts of the Mint, which are paid into the Consolidated 
Revenue, are made up of charges for coining gold, fees for assays, etc., 
and profits on sale of silver. The Mint retains all silver contained in 
deposits, and makes payment for the amount in excess of 2 per cent. 
at a rate which is from time to time notified in the Gazette, and which, 
from lst January to 30th September, 1896, was Is. 9d., from 1st October, 
1896, to 23rd August, 1897, 2s. per oz. fine, and from the last-mentioned 
date, ls. 6d. per oz. fine. The Melbourne Mint pays only for silver in 
excess of 8 per cent., the average price in 1898 being ls. 5-4d. The 
following table shows the scale of charges of the Sydney Mint :— 








| Gold certified to be 
Gold raised in | the produce of any colony 
New South Wales. or country other than 
N.S. Wales. 


Quantity. 





In deposits of less than 500 6d. per ounce, six shil- 5d. per ounce, five shil- 


ounces, standard. lings being charged for| lings being charge’! 
a deposit under 12) for a deposit under 12 
ounces. | ounces. 
In deposits of 500 ounces and 4d. per ounce ...... ..... 3d. per ounce. 
over, butless than 5,000 ounces, | 
standard. | | 
In deposits of 5,000 ounces, 2d. per ounce ........... Id. per ounce. 
standard, and over. | 
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The Melbourne Mini charges on all gold are 13d. per oz. for parcels 
of 1,000 oz. and upwards, and 2d. per oz. for parcels of less than 1,000 
oz., with a minimum charge of 4s. A comparison of the Melbourne 
charges with the Sydney charges on gold produced elsewhere than in 
New South Wales shows that for parcels up to 500 oz. the Melbourne 
charges are 2d., against 5d. in Sydney ; for parcels from 500 oz. to 1000 
oz. they are 2d. in Melbourne against 3d. in Sydney ; from 1,000 oz. to 
5,000 oz., 1d. in Melbourne against 3d. in Sydney ; and for over 5,000 
oz., 13d. in Melbourne against 1d. in Sydney. While, therefore, the 
Melbourne charges on large parcels are 50 per cent. in excess of the 
Sydney charges, they are very much lower in the case of small parcels, 
and amount to only 40 per cent. of the Sydney charges for parcels 
under 500 oz. 

The total receipts of the Mint since its establishment in 1855 are 
shown below :— 





— — —————$—$—$— $$ > 


+ | 
Mint Charges. 



































eo Total 
Profit on Sale eiiMbendnines | Mint Receipts 
Year. On Gold of of Silver. | and Proceeds (paid into 
On New South other Colonies of Sweep. Consolidated 
Wales Gold. or Cousttries. | Revenue). 
ae £ £ | £ £ 
1855 to 1888 264,801 134,809 | 51,076 57,403 508,089 
1889 2,299 4,613 | 3,434 1,738 12,084 
1890 2,432 | 4,152 | 4,772 1,852 13,208 
1891 2,881 | 3,854 | 5,319 1,875 13,929 
1892 2,938 3,893 3,164 | 1,657 11,652 
1893 3,624 3,713 | 4,290 | 1,571 | 13,198 
1894 4,439 3,759 5,402 | 3,105 | 16,705 
1895 3,832 3,125 5,058 2,495 14,510 
1896 3,487 | 2,956 5,058 3,046 14,847 
1897 3,317 | 3,259 2,962 | 2,164 11,702 
i898 | 3,627 | 3,184 | 3,896 2,726 13,433 
Total 297,677 | 171,317 94,431 79,932 643,357 





| 


In former issues of this work tables were given purporting to show 
the amount of coin in private hands. These tables were given on the 
authority of the Mint, and were deduced from the statistics of gold and 
silver imported and exported. For 1896 the amounts were :— 








Coinage. | Total. | Per Inhabitant. 
tn 
£ £8. d. 
I I rs oinscredoupsi ctw esse, 4,536,882 3 911 
RF eee eo es ces: 398,205 0°62 
TSOOMRD sae es che i oc 34,633 006 
7 
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In the report of the Sydney Branch of the Royal Mint for 1896, 
however, the then Deputy-Master drew attention to the fact that it was 
desirable to devise a more accurate method of ascertaining the coin in 
private hands, as the previous estimates were not reliable. 

As showing how gold leaves the colony without count of it being 
taken it has been contended that passengers by outward steamers usually 
take with them a supply of gold which greatly exceeds the amount brought 
to the colony by passengers inward. This may be conceded, inasmuch as 
passengers commencing the voyage would naturally be possessed of a 
larger stock of money than those whose voyage is practically over. Early 
in 1892 the general manager of one of the principal banks in Sydney 
obtained returns from the three banking institutions with the largest 
receiving business, and it was found that the coin paid in was equal to 
precisely half the value of the notes deposited at the same time. From this 
it has been claimed that the coin in private hands is not more than half the 
note issue outstanding, which at the time the estimate was made was not 
more than £1,450,000. On this assumption the coin in private hands 
would have been £725,000, as compared with £4,416,000 estimated 
by the Mint as being the probable quantity at the same period. 
While not maintaining the absolute accuracy of the latter estimate, 
it may be pointed out that there are many sound reasons why the 
estimate of £725,000 should not be entertained. Bank notes are 
continued in circulation by several of the banks until they are practi- 
cally worn out, and a large number of persons not over fastidious 
have strong objections to carrying notes about their persons when gold 
can be procured. The assumption that coin is withdrawn in large 
quantities by outward-bound passengers may be correct so far as gold is 
concerned, but not so as regards silver. It is, theretore, probable that 
the silver remains in the country, and the estimate of the Mint in regard 
to that metal may be accepted with some deduction for coin lost or des- 
troyed. Another source of the accumulation of coin in private hands is 
hoarding, which recent events prove to be quite a common practice 
in the colony, and the indestructible and unimpeachable sovereign 1s 
naturally preferred to the perishable bank note. Lastly, a large pro- 
portion of the half-sovereigns issued remains in circulation with silver as 
till-money, and not being paid into the banks would not be subject to the 
conditions of the estimate of the banking authority already alluded to. 

An estimate, founded partly on the records and partly on observation, 
has been made by the author, which shows that the estimate of the Mint 
must be abandoned as being too high, and the amount of coin in private 
hands may be approximately stated as follows :— 


£ 
IRGEL eo ccappewcusoncs ss covewcedainemeunes viisnciastecssss Sp OREO 
ERE coe crncc ue cece secetesee pelneaes Sea cep oune ace . 376,000 
MONI Beans ce eneas Ae maine reeen nats : 33,000 


———_—_- 


Total ...ccccccrorecceeerees aaa ae .. £2,334,000 
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This is equal to £1 14s. 8d. per inhabitant at the close of 1898. 
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To the 


sum shown must be added £1,278,940 note circulation ; so that the total 
active currency would appear to be about £3,613,000, or £2 13s. 8d. per 
inhabitant. As, however, the note issue is fully covered by gold in the 
Australasian colonies, it is omitted from the following tables, in which, 
on the other hand, the coin held by banks is included for the sake of 


comparison. 


Including bank reserves, the gold and silver held in 


Australasia at the end of 1898 amounted to no less than £6 3s, 8d. 
per inhabitant—a sum only 7s. 9d. below that shown for France, and 


considerably in excess of that shown for 


any other European country. 


The figures given in the tables are published on the authority of the 
Director of the United States Mint, Washington, with the exception of 
those for Australasia, which are based on a special estimate. The total 
stocks of money held in various countries in 1898 were as follow :-— 


Country. 





United Kingdom 
Austria-Hungary 
Belgium 
PUIG SS ooo os occ 
SOME ee ee 
Finland 
PRMMRSO ooh os tg gc aie oe 
Germany 
Greece 
TUALV i eas ee en 
Netherlands 
ORM: ee ie 
hn eo EEO ee 
Roumania 
UL ee ary a ees 
Servia 
un, | Re een 
UURDAN So ots oe eee ay 
Switzerland Rerelevets 
2° Se ae eee 
ET ene eels 
India.... 


O1O16< 6) 2 19.6.8) 0101el ele le 6 


©, O06 0.%,6.656.01616 10-6. 6's 


ee ee eceeeececeoeecec ce 





Straits Settlements * 

Cape Colony 
Ms ee eee oe ween 
South African Republic.. 
Ro ce 
Central American States... 
70 Taare a 
PGA Fy ose 
MCXICO . =o ay 
South American States 7.. 
United States... ..6...s-. 
AnStYAIAGME .2 3 oss de eet 








* Inclusive of Aden, Perim, Ceylon, Hong Kong, Labuan, and Straits Settlements. 
t Exclusive of Venezuela, Chili, and Peru. 


Gold. 


£ 


90,003,000 
46,789,000 
6,165,000 
205,000 
3,144,000 
884,000 





166,568,000 | 


137,368,000 


103,000 | 
19,829,000 | 


4,500,000 
1,603,000 
1,069,000 
2,980,000 

155,471,000 

247,000 
9,350,000 
1,767,000 
4,932,000 


10,274,000 | 


16,418,000 





4,110,000 | 


7,706,000 
6,165,000 
6,000,000 
3,288,000 
267 ,000 
411,000 
822,000 
822,000 
1,767,000 
15,925,000 
190,096,000 
26,435,000 


Full Tender. 


9,966,000 





8,220,000 | 


69,000 


O10 10 050)0. 01618 d 


76,749,000 
19,562,000 
103,000 
3,288,000 
10,829,000 


eoeceeererese 
© 006166 6:6 ne 


6,165,000 
154,115,000 
121,669,000 

8,610,000 

39,741,000 
49,317,000 


617,000 
205,000 
21,782,000 


5,137,000 | 
115,381,000 


Silver. 


Limited 
Tender. 


£ 


25,008,000 
19,932,000 
1,027,000 
699,000 
1,110,000 
82,000 
9,514,000 
24,165,000 
205,000 
5,445,000 
699,000 
473,000 


——$—————— 


| 
| 


1,253,000 | 
2,178,000 | 


9,247,000 
555,000 
10,233,000 
1,171,000 
2,199,000 


2,055,000 | 


cote cece 


ES 


Total. 


£ 


25,008,000 | 


29,898,000 
9,247,000 
1,398,000 
1,110,000 

82,000 

86,263,000 

43,727,000 


308,000 | 


8,733,000 


| 


Uncovered 


Paper. 





11,528,000 | 
473,000 | 
1,253,000 


2,178,000 
26,384,000 
555,000 
10,233,000 
1,171,000 
2,199,000 


8,220,000 | 


154,115,000 
121,669,000 


12,411,000 | 


39,741,000 


49,728,000 | 


205,000 | 


1,315,000 
247,000 


1,027,000 | 


3,904,000 
308,000 
925,000 
205,000 

21,782,000 


7,192,000 | 


131,142,000 
1,250,000 


an 


& 


23,016,000 
17,713,000 
16,254,000 


27,165,000 
6,288,000 
34,830,000 
9,350,000 
781,000 
8,014,000 
6,925,000 
555,000 
28,254,000 
5,692,000 
2,938,000 


eet ee a 


eee eeee 
oe eeeeee 
“see eeee 
“eee eeee 
oer eeeeee 


e+ eee eee 


eee eee 
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The amounts per inhabitant for the same countries are shown below :— 
































Country. | Gold. Silver. | U ie Total. 

| £8. Bea gs. d.|£s. d. 
United Kingdom ...<...-....:--.-. | 2 5 3 012 7 O11 7 | 3 9 9 
Austria-Hungary. .........-...+++ DOn7 | O13 2) OO FIO 2 1 7 
GPT. ca nenen sees ness 1 019 O LS: 6-1. 2-100 417 5 
Seco oe rete serene ace | O 1 8 is Ge eee 09 9 
Denmark erences esc cer eereee | 1 7° 4 | 09 8 | 012 6 20 6 
inland ooo eeke ee cee career 1069 |007 | 01411 ies 
rANCG/ ee etee eee ee sneeeen es 1 ee | 2 410 | 043 3s 7 4 8 
Germanys cc s.0. 2 .ceeees tee e seo eeate 212 6 016 9 | 010 5 319 8 
Gree 0 010 027 | 212 5 | 21510 
13 \ geen eee Pon Re Cor cr oCeT 012 8 0 5 7 1 2 38 2 0 6 
Netherlands) ir... cescrec ce ee nes: 018 4 2 Loeb ec § 3 7 
NON WAY cee ee ee 016 0 049 | 0 710 ey 7 
POrtug alec acees eevee reese reweteret es 0 4 2 0 411 ; 111 5 2 0 6 
ACGUMANIA Se ene ec eee O11 1 OS leeerons 249 
RUSSIA ees eee ences 1 4 1 Ora oe: | 1 8 2 
Serviiaie secre eens cas pee aete morerta O21 0 410 | 0 410 011 9 
Sy oo Ee a aee ee eroenacocscoecoponcac cd 010 5 Oll 4 11l 5 213 2 
Swoden we ee lovi1s{048s:|,1 2 9 | 114 6 
SorIEZelland 7-c use rane easier oie 1 12 10 014 8 O19 7 0 Ca ia 
ALE Ch ancien ae ite eso noacounne cen, 0 8 6 OG 10 Fie ee 015 4 
COW a eee | ee reece Pe Sion eee ees OPES) 
| Ys bt: entre I ANAS SCOR HCrS (MEO Te CT 0 8 2 01 8 0 910 
FCN is Sop anceens aceon acticenata cance 0 7 3 OPED Girl ese ee 012 9 
Sidi eee eee ees 016 5 7 (es 4 Viaet | en ee rnc | 815 5 
Straits Settlements...........05 :<.] cs ae0eee OAS Fs Tete | ae | eae 12 15 0 
Cape Colony ........ Hegensaaswtet a OUnd, ‘eee ee enanAn eee 4 710 
1 Oya) | GRO ES eon pore ec oco cos ace 012 8 One oeo pale scat 015 5 
South African Republic ........ 613 4 OF FB BO ian: ne 6 18 10 
Canada ere eee ee 012 4 Q sib ib 7 2 23 O 
Central American States ........| O 1 7 1 3 8 | 010 5 115 9 
CT eee eee Tomes 0 4 7 1 ieee) el eee CT 0 8 O 
TALC pee ie cone omer s eee eee 016 5 018 6 016 10 211 9 
ag Wailiecs: sas isnee ce eens | 8 4 5 Pfam Ts WS eee ee '10 5 6 
IMI BRACO nes oreer niece ecewasesetes. | 0 2 9 113 6 OM 2 eee Oo cLO 
South American States............ 0 8 6 0 310 4,2. 3 414 7 
United States 5 .co.carccc.cce0s sooo PA) a NV 018 0 5 4 3 
A iatralaeisiccs ce cect scr secs cs: 6518 1 ta ey a i) Bbecnoace 6 3 8 


MovEMENTS OF GOLD. 


Since the discovery of gold in the year 1851 large quantities of that 
metal—in the form of coin as well as bullion—have been exported from 
the Australasian colonies every year. The returns of gold imported and 
exported from each of the colonies, calculated for ten-year periods from 
the year 1851 to the end of 1898, are given herewith. The tables also 
show the amount by which the exports have exceeded the imports in the 
various colonies, or vice versa, as the case may be. The largest exporters 
of gold, it will be found, are the largest producers, as Victoria, New 
Zealand, and Queensland. The other colonies now produce very little 
more than suffices to meet their local requirements. The returns of the 
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gold imports and exports for New South Wales, it must be remembered, 
are swollen by large quantities of Queensland gold, which is simply sent 
to Sydney to be minted, and then exported in the shape of coin. A large 
proportion of the export of gold coin during the last few years has gone 
to the United States, the quantity shipped thereto in 1898 from Sydney 
alone being valued at £5,615,000. The imports and exports for each 
colony were as follow :— 








‘ Imports of Gold. 
























































Colony. | = : = EE Sgn Ct me ph goes 
| 1851-60. 1861-70. | 1871-80. | 1881-90. 1891-98. 1851-98. 
| ¢£ & 1..th | 6 |. 6. | ag 
New South Wales ........ | 3,874,764 | 12,148,037 | 13,808,140 | 18,018,550 | 25,261,574 | 72,611,065 
WAQBOMEG on. cool ec cees el 4,349,457 | 11,821,815 | 10,868,837 | 7,486,861 | 12,818,938 | 47,345,908 
Queensland ..............|  ...... 367,025 | 1,383,822} 2,532,705 | 2,422,960 6,706,512 
South Australia ..........| 1,091,012 | 882,149 | 1,622,202; 1,919,341 1,926,478 7,441,182 
Western Australia ........ | rece eae. 19,310 | 39,710 | 223,654 | 2,523,686 2,806,360 
ye a ie ees eoaee 59,500 | 402,446 | 569,958 | 369,359 1,401,263 
New Zealand .............. 170,328 | 1,727,925] 2,312,327 | 2,780,009 | 1,792,196 | 8,782,785 
Australasia............ 9,485,561 | 27,025,761 | 29,937,484 | 33,531,078 | 47,115,191 | 147,095,075 
| Exports of Gold. 
Colony. | | 
1851-60. | 1861-70. | 1871-80. | 1881-90. 1891-98. | 1851-98. 
£ | £ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales.......... 12,211,881 | 25,804,687 | 18,557,134 18,296,059 | 30,021,673 | 104,891,384 
See | 90,691,591 | 74,430,857 | 48,091,469 30,593,232 | 30,502,991 | 274,310,140 
Queensland .............. [dieerarsreeas | 2,135,600 | 10,813,959 | 14,072,950 | 19,437,496 46,460,005 
South Australia .......... 2,991,967 486,516 521,893 | 1,245,793! 2,870,900 8,117,069 
Western Australia ........]  ...... 38,896 1,710 | 179,334 | 10,715,413 | 10,935,353 
fo ne 843,029 | 25,245 567,486 | 1,442,712 1,608,638 4,486,510 
New Zealand.............. 219,309 | 22,022,747 | 16,527,470 | 10,417,390! 8,736,285 57,923,201 






































Australasia............ 106,957,727 |124,944,548 | 95,081,121 | 76,247,470 103,892,796 | 507,128,662 





The excess of exports of gold for each colony during each of the 
periods shown was as follows :— 






































Colony. 1851-60. | 1861-70. | 1871-80. | 1881-90. | 1891-98. 1851-98. 
£ £ £ £ £ | £ 
New South Wales.......... 8,337,067 | 13,656,650 5,248,994 277,509 4,760,099 | 32,280,319 
Se, EEE ORCI | 86,342,134 | 62,609,042 | 37,222,632 | 23,106,371 | 17,684,053 226,964,232 
fn ee ee ree eed 1,768,575 | 9,430,137 | 11,540,245 | 17,014,536 | 939,753,493 
South Australia .......... 1,900,955 *395,633 | *1,100,309 *673,548 944,422 | 675,887 
Western Australia ........] ........ 19,586 | *38,000 *44,320 | 8,191,727 | 8,128,993 
Se ae mR 843,029 *34,255 165,040 872,754 | 1,238,679| 3,085,247 
New Zealand.............. 48,981 | 20,294,822 | 14,215,143 | 7,637,381 6,944,089 | 49,140,416 
Total excess of exports. .| 97,472,166 | 97,918,787 | 65,143,637 | 42,716,392 | 56,777,605 | 360,028,587 
Average per annum .. me 9,747,217 | 9,791,879 | 6,514,364 | 4,271,639 | 7,097,201} 7,500,596 


* Excess of Imports. 


BANKING. 


The laws relating to banks and banking at present in force are sus- 
ceptible of great improvement, and the recent failure of many monetary 
institutions posing as banks has directed attention to the strong necessity 
for entirely revising the conditions under which deposits may be taken 
from the general public. All institutions transacting the business of 
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banking are required by law to furnish quarterly statements of their 
assets and liabilities in a specified form, and from these statements and 
the periodic balance-sheets the tables in this chapter have been compiled. 
The returns furnished by the banks, though in compliance with the 
law of the colony, are by no means satisfactory, being quite unsuited 
to the modern methods of transacting banking business ; nor can they be 
taken without question as indicating the stability or otherwise of the 
banks. As a rule, nothing can be elicited beyond what is shown in the 
balance-sheets. These are published half-yearly, with the exception of 
those of three banks which are issued annually. No uniformity is 
observed as regards the dates of closing the balance-sheets, and the 
modes of presentation are equally diverse. Important items which ought 
to be specifically stated are included with accounts of minor import, 
and, as a rule, current accounts are blended with other accounts, instead 
of being separately shown. The value of the information vouchsafed 
to the public is illustrated by the fact that it was impossible to obtain, 
from the publications of several institutions suspending payment during 
1893, the amount of their habilities. 

There are thirteen banks of issue operating in New South Wales, 
four of which have their head offices in Sydney, two in Melbourne, two 
in Queensland, one in New Zealand, and four in London. Of the four 
local banks, three have branches outside New South Wales, and the 
fourth confines its operations within the limits of the colony. Two 
of the local banks—the Bank of New South Wales and the City Bank of 
Sydney—carry on their business under the provisions of special Acts 
of Incorporation, and the liability attached to the shareholder is limited 
by the Acts to the amount subscribed for and an additional amount 
equal thereto ; the Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (Limited) 
and the Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) are registered as 
limited companies. The following appears to have been the extent of the 


liability of shareholders of banks trading in New South Wales at the 
middle of 1899 :— 








| Reserve or Capital 
Bank \Liability on ordinary 
: shares when calls 
| have been met. 





| & 
Bank Of Now South Wales.v.0:..cs-cesessseccec sc .sc cece 1,950,000 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (Limited), 1,000,000 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) ............... | 391,505 
City: Bankei Sydney .o7.22-.1..c0-s2-<csacccmesecessiceiacs 540,000 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited) ............ | Nil. 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited) ............... | 718,407 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) .................. 276,832 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited) ...... ........... 250,000 
WAGE: OL INOW ZCAIBNG? Sj52<6ccssesesr dees eees nes cc ceesces 500,000 
Rei DL PERN TIANE oo oss vere cae eres ee eee esos Sane 1,600,000 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited)..........c0ccccceee: | 3,000,000 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) .................. | 729,720 


English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited) | 539,437 
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CAPITAL RESOURCES OF BANKs. 


The total capital and reserves (including 
Account) of banks trading in New South 


balances of Profit and Loss 
Wales about the middle of 


1899 amounted to £22,583,724, but of this amount only £9,726,904 


was employed in the colony. 


The following is a statement of the capital 


paid up, distinguishing ordinary from preferential capital, and of the 


amount of reserves held by each bank at the date of balancing : 























Capital paid up. 














: | Date of ‘ 2 nits Reserve 
Bank. balance- | Preferen- aga: 
sheet. | Ordinary. | tial Total. 
| ial. 

Bank of New South Wales .............. | Mar., 1899 ..| 1,950,000 Nil 1,950,000 1,200,000 
Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney (Ltd.)| June, 1899 .. 1,000,000 Nil . | 1,000,000 | 1,010,000 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) ..| June, 1899 ..| 1,168,042 Nil | 1,168,042 52,000 
City Bank of Sydney .................... | June, 1899 ..| 400,000 Nil 400,000 | 100,244 

Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited). .| June, 1899 . 996,655 | 2,117,070 | 3,113,725 | *Nil 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited) .-| Mar., 1899 ../ 1,671,100 | 305,780 | 1,976,880 50,000 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) ....| June, 1899 .:| 412,644 Nil | 412,644 6,500 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited) ....| June, 1899 .. 100,000 | Nil 100,000 | 4,000 
Bank of New Zealand.................... Mar., 1899 . |. £12,355 | 2,500,000 | 2,912,355 23,474 
Bank of Australasia .................... | Oct., 1898 ..} 1,600,000 | Nil | 1,600,000 800,000 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited) ...... Feb., 1899 ..| 1,500,000 | Nil 1,500,000 1,000,000 

London Bank of Australia (Limited) ..| Dec., 1898 ..|{1,247,415 | 171,930 | 1,419,345 | Nil 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank June, 1898 ..| 539,437 Nil §539,437 | 31,229 

(Limited). | 

* The assets trust special reserve account amounts to £143,000. ¥ Includes £250,000 at con- 


tingency account. 
off in 1898. 


t Includes £6,825 prepaid in respect of reserve liability. 
+ > © 


§ £431,550 written 


The preceding table shows the capital account at date of balancing, 
but some of the banks had made calls on their shareholders which will 
The amount of these calls and the total 
working capital that will be available when they are met are shown in 


increase their paid-up capital. 


the following table :— 














Bank of New South Wales 


Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney (Limited) 


Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) 
City Bank of Sydney 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited) 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited) 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited) 
Bank of New Zealand 
Bank of Australasia 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited) 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) 


English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited) .... 











| Capital called and being called up. 
(in) GPLhe oer ; ana 
Bank. Capital | Amount of Calls | Total 
a y | to be paid on Working 
pala up. ordinary shares. Capital. 

| £ £ | £ 
Seer Pe eee ee eee 1,950,000 | Nil =| —_ 1,950,000 
Wekefotetevets | 1,000,000 | Nil 1,000,060 
cpewccsscvicces!  Aghmene | 6.473 1,174,515 
anes Mia ipidedialy-<, 5 'e 61s! oie (af ove ielekcloras 400,000 Nil 400,000 
Die eevee al 3,113,725 | 675,449 | 3,789:174 
teeceso-rcoeee-| 1,976,880 5,183 1,982,063 
Botner re eee 412,644 | 2,604 | 415,248 
SCC ee har re 100,000 | Nil 100,000 
esd | 2,912,355 87,646 | 3,000,000 
et eel ee | 1,600,000 Nil | =—-:1,600,000 
eee acinar uate | 1,500,000 Nil | 1,500,000 
1 aa ee ee | 1,419,345 1.805 | 1,421,150 
| 539,437 Nil 539,437 


ng A Ee Hd ha ea eye 
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The calls being made, as shown in the table just given, represent a total 
of £779,160, and of this amount £6,473 is payable in Sydney, 
£680,632 in Melbourne, £2,604 in Brisbane, £87,646 in New 
Zealand, and £1,805 in London. The paid-up capital of banks 
operating in New South Wales has very largely increased during the past 
twenty-three years, viz., from £7,930,000in 1875 to £18,092,428 in 1899; 
but these figures have no reference to the capital actually employed in 
the business of the banks, as will be seen from a subsequent table 
showing the excess of assets over liabilities in New South Wales, and 
are here inserted only for the purpose of facilitating comparisons which 
will inevitably arise when the question of the liabilities of banks is 
being considered. The decrease since 1896 is accounted for by the 
writing off of portion of the capital of some of the banks :— 














Year, | Banks. | Catitab Year. | Banks. | anita 
No. £ | | No | ¢£ 

1875 | 10 | 7,930,000 1994 | 13 | 16,743,737 
isso | «1 |«<9,581,212 | 1995 | 13 | 19,306,350 
1sss | 14 | 10,512,300 | 1896 | 13 | 19,531,430 
i300 | 17 | 13,929,326 || 1897 | 13 | 18,357,268 
Is91 | 16 | 13,526,136 1398 | 13 | 18,040,449 
1892 | 14 | 12,384,637 | 1899 | 13 | 18,092,428 
1893 13 15,129,749 | 





LocaL BUSINESS OF BANKS. 


The banks are required by Act No. 9 of 1898, which repealed the 
Act of Council 4 Victoria No. 13, passed in the year 1840, to make 
quarterly statements of their business in a prescribed form; but these 
statements are not all made on the same lines, and it is necessary, 
therefore, to make certain adjustments in order to put the figures on a 
comparative basis. The alterations consist in the exclusion from the 
assets of two of the banks of the balances due by branches and agencies 
outside New South Wales to the head office in Sydney. The following 
table shows the assets and liabilities, and the surplus assets of the banks, 
at intervals from 1860 onwards ; the surplus assets may be taken as 
representing the amount provided by the banks from their own resources. 
The figures in this and subsequent tables refer to the quarter ended 
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31st December, with the exception of those for 1899, which are for the 
quarter ended 30th: June :— 








| | Surplus Assets 

Voae | Assets within Liabilities within (Capital and 
; the Colony. the Colony. | Reserves used in 

| | ; local business). 

|g é ¢ 
1860 | —- 8,053,463 6,480,642 1,572,821 
1865 9,192,540 6,962,315 2,231,225 
1870 | 9,863,071 7,198,680 2,064,391 
1875 | 15,545,507 15,056,485 489,022 
1880 21,658,317 19,485,862 2,172,455 
1885 37,737,869 29,687,296 $,050,573 
1890 50,751,647 37,248,937 3,502,710 
1891 51,934,372 37,589,764 14,344,608 
1892 51,665,479 37,171,380 14,494,099 
1893 48,794,036 34,102,172 14,691,864 
1894 47,195,214 31,263,120 15,932,094 
1895 45,622,329 32,037,052 13,585,277 
1896 44,527,828 31,254,776 13,273,052 
1897 43,980,722 31,026,528 12,954, 199 
1898 42,638,224 31,311,293 11,326,931 
1899 41,829,575 | 32,102,671 9,726,904 


If the table just 
the paid-up capit 




















given be compared with the previous one, showing 
al of the various banks doing business in the colony, 
it will be seen that the general tendency has been for the banks to 
increase the proportion of their own capit 
although the last five years show 
Thus in 1875 the paid-up cap 
their reserves at the same date were £2 


al employed in the colony, 
a@ movement in the opposite direction. 
ital of the banks was £ 


£10,426,457 available from their own resources, while their 


assets amounted to only £4 
stood at £10,512,300, 


£22,583,724, and the excess assets of the local 
£9,726,904. 


89,022; ten years later, when the capital 
and the reserves at £5,421,998, or 
£15,934,298, the surplus assets were returned at £8 
1890 the capital was £13,929,326, and the reserves £ 
a total of £21,761,373, while the sur 
siderable proportion of £13,502,710 
capital and reserves of the thirteen ban 





7,950,000, and 
£96,457, making a total of 


5050,573; and in 
7,852,047, making 
plus assets reached the very con- 
. In June, 1899, however, the 
ks now open showed a total of 
business amounted to 
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The banking returns do not admit of any useful deductions being 
made from them, as the classification, both of assets and liabilities, 
required by the Schedule to the Act is obsolete; thus, under the term 
deposits not bearing interest, most of the banks are accustomed to return 
interest accrued and all debts due by them other than deposits at 
interest, notes, and bills, the result being that in this respect the returns 
are misleading. It unfortunately happens, moreover, that there are no 
means of correcting the figures. That the over-statement is consider- 
able will appear from the fact that the census returns showed deposits 
not bearing interest as £7,828,906, as compared with a total in the 
quarterly statements of £9,363,727. 

The assets, which naturally form the most interesting feature of a 
bank’s returns, show coin and bullion separately, but 93 per cent. 
of the other assets are marshalled together under the term ‘notes 
and bills discounted, and all other debts ‘due to the bank,” and the lines 
on which business is conducted are therefore entirely hidden from sight. 
The following statement of liabilities for the past ten years refers to 
local business only :-— 





| 











Deposits. 

ren Notesin | Billsin | l Balances | total 
Year. | circulation. | circulation. | Not | due to Liabilities 

teas. : Dy RELENAE ‘| pearing | Bearing | otal other Banks. | 7 : 

| caring | Interest. | ~ °°" 

| | Interest. | 

| No. | ae o £ a7 £ | Be | £ 
1890 | 16 | 1,537,805 127,442 /10, 064,518 25,395,600 35,460,118 | 103,572 | 37,248,937 
1s91 | 15 1,674,049 146,202 | | 9. "188, 873 (26,470,817 35,659,690 | 109,823 | 57,589,764 
1892 14 | 1,439,872 104,223 | 9,207, 109 26,35 7,083 35,564,192 | 63,093 | 37,171,380 
1893 3 1,804,531 75,086 | e ,557,840 (23,584,119 32, 141, 959 80,596 | 34,102,172 
1894 15 1,235,989 146,911 | 9,412,761 20,380,032 29,792,7 793 | 87,427 31,263,120 
1895 13 1,223,864 117,327 10,222 437 20,406,822 30, 629,259 | 66,602 | 32,037,052 
1896 13 1,237, 971 111,889 |10,707,611 19,128,305 |29,835,916 69,090 | 31,254,776 
1897 13 1,227,964 ! 112,113 l10, 582,621 19,024,114 29, 606,735 79,711 31,026,528 
1898 3 1,278,940 125,414 |10,812,215 19,040,496 29,852,711 54,228 | 31,311,293 
13899 | 13 | 1,241,426 130,735 |11,256,420 19,381,420 30,646,840 83,670 | 32,102,671 

| i 





The assets for the same period were as given in the following table :-— 





———— ee es 

















| | | Notes and | cae 
B | | Legal | Eandedel SAGE: | of other pay Total 
oe a ; i ore andec countec ue from ota 
Year. | Coin. | Bullion. renee Property. lan d alloth "oy Banks, and eae TCE 
, 2 | Notes ‘debts due to| queensland Banks 
| | | | <reasury | = - 
| | i the Banks. | Natex 
| | | | 
No.| £ | £ | £ £ £ | e | ¢ |g 
1890 | 16 |5,619,111| 87,659 | 1,644,179 | 43,009,559 | - 287,568} 103,571 | 50,751,647 
1891 | 15 {4,717,659 | 79,768 | 1,692,940 45,068,914 265,268 109,823 | 51,934,372 
1892 | 14 5,217, 371 | 95,894 | 1,891,590 44,135,729 227,795 | 187,101 | 51,665,479 
1893 | 13 |5,877,891 | 95,386 148,467 1,918,196 40,024,354 429.620 300,122 | 48°794036 
1894 | 13 {7,350,005 |! 100,525 | . 1,938,221 37,378,947 214,503 | 239.9 3 | 47,195,214 
1895 | 13° |7,364,659 | 151,619 | 1,919,017 | 35,707,153 | 292 7; 31} 257,150 | 45,622,329 
1896 | 13 [6,760,851 | 187,845 | 1,914,483 | 35,116,696 | 223,487 | 324, 466 | 44,527,828 
1897 | 13 |5,760,554| 175,037 1,816,691 | 35,697,494 227.427 297,519 | 43,980,722 
1898 13 (5,564,870 | 200,310 1,812,804 34,403,700 256,997 | 399,543 | 42,638,224 
1899 |b \5,847,083 | 194,356 1,821,382 | 











33,415,708 | 


227,283 | 


323,758 | 41,829,575 
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Metattic RESERVES oF BANKS. 


The proportion of metallic reserves which banking institutions must 
habitually keep in stock is not fixed by any enactment. Compared 
with the total liabilities, and with deposits at call and note circulation, 
the quantity of coin and bullion has varied very considerably from year 
to year, as the following statement shows ; but prior to 1892 the pro- 
portion of gold to circulation and deposits at call rarely reached 50 per 
cent., and the proportion to total liabilities varied between 13 and 26 
per cent. The approach of the crisis of 1893 was foreseen, or at all 
events most institutions strengthened their reserves in anticipation of 
the strain, while since the crisis all the banks have accumulated gold, 
so that their stock of coin and bullion in the June quarter of 
1899 averaged £6,041,444—that is to say, nearly five times the 
note circulation, and nearly one-half of the total liabilities at call. 
There can be no doubt that the gold accumulations of the banks in the 
years 1894, 1895, and 1896 were greatly in excess of ordinary business 
requirements, and were maintained solely as a precaution against a 
revival of the unsettled conditions which marked the year 1893, but 
during the last three years a considerable reduction in the stocks of gold 
has taken place and large shipments of coin have been made to Europe 
and the United States :— 











| | | | Proportion of Metallic Reserves— 











Year, Coin. | Bullion. Total. | ‘To t otal | To pans eall 

\ vo | “| ___ eireulation. 

£ £ | £ | per cent. | per cent. 
1860 | 1,578,424 | 90,052 | 1,668,476 7 | . 
1865 | 1,328,504 | 125,554 | 1,454,058 | 209 | * 
1870 | 1,291,177 | 86,744 | 1,377,921 | 194 | * 
1875 | 2,317,600 104,947 | 2,422,547 | 161 | 404 
1880 | 3,488,554 75,008 | 3,563,562 | 183 | 49% 
1885 | 4,027,055 76,260 | 4,103,315 | i386 || 899-2 
1890 | 5,619,111 | 87,659 | 5,706,770 | 153 | 49:1 
1891 | 4,717,659 | 79,768 | 4,797,427 | 12°8 | 442 
1892 | 5,217,371 | 95,894 | 5,313,265 | 44 57-4 
1893 | 5,877,891 | 95,386 | 5,973,277 | 175 | 877 
1894 | 7,330,005 | 100,525 7,430,530 | = 23°8 | 69°8 
1895 | 7,364,659 | 151,619 | 7516,278 | 235 | 65°7 
1896 | 6,760,851 | 187,845 6,948,696 | 222 582 
1897 | 5,766,554 | 175,037 | 5,941,591 19-2 50°4 
1898 | 5,564,870 | 200,310 | 5,765,180 18-4 47-7 
18-8 48:3 


1899 | 5,847,088 194,356 | 6,041,444 


—_ 





* Amount of deposits at call unobtainable. 
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ADVANCES BY BANKS, 


Under the head of advances are included bills and promissory notes 
diseounted, cash credits, and miscellaneous debts. The bulk of advances 
made are secured by the mortgage of real estate or by the depositing of 
deeds over which the lending institution acquires a lien ; the discounting 
of trade bills does not amount to more than about 15 per cent. of the total 
cash credits and overdrafts. The banking returns are in such a defective 
form that an account of the nature of advances made, and the class of 
security advanced against, cannot be given. The most interesting 
summary that can be made is that which the following table supplies :— 





Ratio of Amount of 
Year. Advances. Advances to Advances per 
Deposits. Inhabitant. 
| | | 

£ | per cent. Ba. ees 

1860 5,780,700 111°9 | 1617 6 
1865 7,100,361 | 121°8 | 1715 0 
1870 7,814,116 | 127°9 | 15 18 ll 
1875 12,483,713 | 91°4 | 2197 1 
1880 17,210,205 | 96 °2 23 12 4 
1885 31,344,909 | 117°4 | 38316 1 
1890 43,009,559 | 121% , 09 0 8 
1891 45,068,914 | 1264 | 39 8 3 
1892 | 44,135,729 124°] I os 2 =2 
1893 40, 024; 354 | 124°5 | 33 0 4 
1894 37,378, 947 | 125°4 | 30 4 2 
1895 | 38,707,153 116°6 | 27 18 10 
1896 | 35,116,696 | TL 7 bap als 
1897 | 35,697,494 120°6 | 2619 5 
1898 34,403,760 115:2 | 2613 1 
1899 33,415,708 1090 | 2412 6 

| 





The useful purpose which the banking system serves may be readily 
realised from the foregoing statement. The period extending from 1875 
right on to 1885 was, on the whole, one of trade prosperity, and through- 
out those years the ratio of advances to deposits ranged between 91 and 
117 per cent. Since 1885 New South Wales, in common with the 
other colonies, has suffered more or less from depression, and the ratio 
of advances to deposits has stood considerably higher, viz., from 109 to 
126 per cent. 


DEPOSITS IN BANKs. 


The total amount of money deposited with the thirteen banks oper- 
ating in New South Wales in the middle of 1899 was approximately 
£98,417,659, and of this sum £30,646,840 was received locai'y. The 
excess of the total over local deposits was employed in tl. various 
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countries to which the banks’ business extended, some of course being 
used in New South Wales ; but, from the very nature of the transactions 
of the banks, it is not possible to do more than make a surmise as to 
the amount so used. Dealing only with local deposits, the following 
statement shows the average amount of money deposited at various 
periods commencing with 1860 ; the distinction between interest-bearing 
deposits and those at call was first made in 1875 :— 





, sits bearing Deposits ° 
aan Deposits bearing Deposits not Total Deposits. 


Interest. | bearing Interest. 
£ £ £ 
SCO Wis eco ccs ao eee tose: 5,164,011 
DOG: |e aeeccecsconn| ure emee cree 5,827,098 
1b. (| An eer errr aan Mere” Pree e 6,107,999 
1875 8,775,882 4,875,010 13,650,892 
: 1880 11,948,383 5, 934,641 17,883,024 
1885 | 18,038,497 8,670,889 26,709,386 
1890 | 25,395,600 10,064,518 35,460,118 
1891 | 26,470,817 9,188,873 35, 659,690 
1892 | 26,357,083 9,207,109 35,564,192 
1893 | 23,584,119 8,557,840 32,141,959 
1894 | 20,380,032 9,412,761 29,792,793 
1895 | 20,406,822 10,222,437 30,629,259 
1896 | 19,128,305 10,707,611 29,835,916 
1897 | 19,024,114 10,582,621 29,606,735 
1898 | 19,040,496 10,812,215 29,852,711 
1899 | 19,381,420 11,256,420 30,646,840 


The deposits reached their highest level in 1891, when there was 
entrusted to the banks a total of £35,659,690; since the date men- 
tioned deposits to the extent of fully five millions have been withdrawn, 
the reduction being entirely in interest-bearing deposits, which were very 
largely withdrawn in 1893 at the time of the bank crisis, and during 
the succeeding year. The withdrawals in 1894 were probably due to a 
combination of circumstances. Previous stoppages of payments had 
made many timorous depositors withdraw their fixed deposits on 
maturity, and place the money in the savings banks, as is evidenced by 
the fact that the New South Wales and Post Office Savings Banks 
increased their deposits by over one million and a half from 1892 to 
1894 ; while the capital called up by the banks themselves absorbed a 
considerable sum which would otherwise have remained on deposit. To 
these two causes which tended to decrease the money on deposit with 
the banks may be added a third—the withdrawal of money for hoarding. 
That this last must have been considerable may be argued from the fact 
that the stock of gold in private hands was increased during 1893 by 
£1,003,473, and in 1894 by £321,793, while the gold needed for 
circulation probably decreased during those years. Since 1894 there 


has been a tendency to withdraw money from fixed deposit and to place 
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it at current account. The current accounts have increased by over 
one million since 1894, while the total deposits have remained almost 
stationary since that period. 

The interest offering for fixed deposits has now fallen to 3 per cent. 
for sums deposited for twelve months; for six months’ deposits the 
interest allowed is at the rate of 14 per cent. The practice of allowing 
interest on money fixed for terms of less than six months was discon- 
tinued in May, 1894. The rates quoted, which were fixed on the 4th 
March, 1896, are much the lowest that have been offered since banks 
were first opened for business, and money equal to their requirements is 
freely offered. The following is a statement of the average rates for 
twelve months’ deposits from 1860 onwards. The figures of the last 
six years do not include interest payable on deferred deposits by 
reconstructed banks :— 





| Bank Interest on || | Bank Interest on 
Year. | Deposits for twelve | Year. ‘Deposits for twelve 
| months. | | months. 
per cent. | 
1860 5 | per cent. 
1865 6 | 1892 | - 
1870 5 (ees ee 
1875 Se asses ae 
5 1 
1880 5 eee Bs 
Iss5 | 5 ([ueesaccu Genes 
1890 44 aaa ? 
1891 | 43 pee : 





Under normal conditions the annual rate of interest paid on fixed 
deposits is uniform for all banks; but some of the institutions which 
have undergone reconstruction have not been in a position to reduce 
the rates on a large proportion of the deposits, so that they are paying 
the ordinary market rate of 3 per cent. on deposits received since 
reconstruction, while rates varying from 2 to 5 per cent. are being 
paid on the extended deposits. The reconstructed banks have power to 
release their extended deposits at any time on giving the necessary notice 
of their intention to do so, and the deposits when renewed are being 
accepted at the ordinary or reduced rate. 

The liability to depositors of the reconstructed banks at the dates 
of suspension was £58,914,585 ; but up to the end of March, 1899, 
£36,520,160 of the deposits had been liquidated, £2,594,780 turned 
into preferential share capital, and £6,718,257 into inscribed or per- 
petual stocks or debentures, so that there were then deposits to the extent 
of £13,081,388 awaiting release. The complete statement of the deposit 
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accounts of the thirteen banks operating at the end of March, 1899, was 
as shown below :— 



































Deposits. 
a oe (i ii ee Sa 
ee ised (Pro- sae! Extended Fixed an At current} 
|ferential| bank | deposits. ordinary account, | Total. 
| Capital).| stocks. ro 
| £ £ £ | £ | &£ £ 
Bank of New South Wales ........ | oxen oes Sunni NOmuerps ooo po,s00.7e8 | 7,826,889 | 18,687,657 
Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney 
(Ltd.)......... reas cena | [area | 6,230,208 | 3,865,012 | 10,095,220 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Ltd.)., | 787,664 | 4,933,333 | 135,189 | 891,718 | 6,747,904 
City Bank of Sydney.............. b Ba Wea oe | 549,448 | 533,054 | 1,082,502 
Commercial Bank of Australia(Ltd.)|2,117,070 | Oe | 1,366,066 465,196 | 1,713,418 | 5,661,750 
National Bank of Australasia (Ltd.)} 505,780 | .... 1,602,341 | 2,210,634 | 2,584,554 6,703,309 
Queensland National Bank (Ltd.)..; .... {3,116,621 | 1,826,826 348,196 | 1,012,641 6,304, 284 
Bank of North Queensland (Ltd.) .. | re 50,000} ...... | 92,611 | 114,086 | 256,697 
3ank of New Zealand ............ | as: ay. | aes 3,367,595 | 4,466,886 | 7,834,481 
3ank of Australasia .............. eon eee toe les ear | 6,950,585 | 5,972,827 | 12,928,412 
Union Bank of Australia (Ltd.)... .| | 400,000) Saas: | 7,572,272 | 6,232,511 | 14,554,783 
London Bank of Australia (Ltd.) . | 171,930 | One 2,876,789 | 867,321 | 1,125,037 5,041,077 
English, Scottish, and Australian! 
Sank (Ltd.) ........--.00ce0. | .+-- |2,763,972} 476,033] 331,100/| 1,162,685 | 4,733,790 
Se eee el Sa Ee 
Motel sero nt 12,594,780 7,468,257 |13,081,388 139,981,193 87,501,318 100,626,866 
| | | | | 





The amount fixed at ordinary rates in the Commercial Bank of Aus- 
tralia, Limited, is exclusive of the deposits in the “Special Assets Trust 
Company, Limited”; while the inscribed or perpetual stocks of the 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank, Limited, include debenture 
stocks. The Bank of New Zealand has also 4 per cent. guaranteed 
stock to the amount of £2,000,000, and £500,000 in preference shares, 
subscribed by the Government. 

Some of the reconstructed banks accept their own deposit receipts at 
face value in liquidation of debts owing to them, and in payment of 
calls where debtors are unable to pay cash. Holders of negotiable 
deposits, however, wishing to sell in open market are obliged to 
accept prices below the face value, as will be seen in the subjoined table, 
which gives the rates offered for deposits of six banks. Towards 
the cluse of 1895 the Bank of North Queensland and the Commercial 
Banking Company of Sydney released the balance of their locked-up 
deposi.s, and since then some of the other reconstructed banks have 
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prepaid portion of their deposits. The prices here quoted are those 
ruling in Sydney at the beginning of July, 1899 :— 





Bank. Buying Price. 





saa | 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Ltd.)— 
INSCTIDEO mericcveeee epee ee ee We neue cor soup eee 011 3 
aA Boy ce 2)" nee ys Cia oso one oe Sunn eri bc ere Lec | 014 1 to O14 
1b) Dec) tect Lh omens eB CRC SACD On LL te Secor | 013 1 to O18 2 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Ltd.)— | 
a rene enon caste ieee meses Ee erry 018 6 
Deposits Prushe. i ee ec eree eee oe | 015 6 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Ltd.)— | 
DebenturvewseOGk reece reer seen ene eeee ates s: 017 O 
Terminable: Bepastts ............-.scecccssncceececese cones 018 6 
Inscribed— 
Perpetiik EReteyred incece ssc ireeeei serene eestor | Gil 9 
Redeemable Deferred .................... Sees vesecearaees 012 9 
National Bank of Australasia (Ltd.) ..............-cescbewee irOen0 
London Bank ef Australia (Ltd.) — ..........2..-cscsseeseeees | 1 0 0 
Queensland National Bank (Ltd.) Inscribed ......... eee | O12 6 to O12 9 











The overdraft and discount rates remained almost stationary until 
1895, but during the last three years a decrease has taken place, especi- 
ally in the discount rates, while the decline since 1889 is almost equal 
to the fall in the deposit rates. Under ordinary circumstances, discount 
and overdraft rates should move down with the interest rates paid to 
depositors ; and it is therefore evident, from a consideration of the profit 
and loss accounts of the various institutions, that the business of the 
banks has now attained a healthier condition than has existed since the 
crisis. 

The rates for overdrafts and discounts for the ten years ended 1898 
were as follow :— 





Discount Rates. 








Year. Overdraft Rates. | 

| Bills at | Bills over 

3 months. 3 months. 

_— | per cent. | per cent. | per an 
Soe | 
1890 | 9 7 8 
1891 | 9 vi S 
1892 9 7 | § 
1893 | 8% to 9 i 8 
18994 | 7,, 9 64 to 7 7 to 8 
1899 | 7,, 8 6 ,, 64 7 
i396 0S | (aéséC CTH 6 ,, 64 7 to 8 
1897 fT 5 ,, 54 5h,, 64 
1998 | 6,,7 5 ,, 5h 54,, 64 
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The bank exchange rate on London, at 60 days’ sight, averages about 
1 per cent., but is subject to a good deal of fluctuation. During the 
height of the bank panic in May, 1893, it was 34 per cent., the banks 
at that date requiring all their available assets for other purposes. The 
rates for the ten years ended 1898 were :— 








| 


Exchange rate on London at 60 days’ sight. 








Year. a a eens eae ETE i 
Buying. Selling. 
ai 

| per cent. | per cent. 

| 
1889 | 994 to 100 | 1005 to 1002 
1890 | 992 ,, 100 | 1002 ,, 1012 
1891 | 994 ,, 100 | 1002 ,, 100 
1892 | 993 ,, 99% | 1003 ,, 1003 
1893 | 97 ,, 992 | 1003 ,, 1002 
1894 993 ,, 99% | 1003 ,, 100% 
1895 | 994 ,, 902 1002 ,, 100% 
1896 | 993 ,, 99% 1003 ,, 1002 
1897 | 994 ,, 1004 1003 ,, 1002 


1898 998 ,, 100, 1003 ,, 100% 


pea - 





Banks’ EXcHANGE SETTLEMENT, 


The Banks’ Exchange Settlement Office, which was established in 
Sydney on the 18th January, 1894, is not a clearing-house in the 
accepted term, as the exchanges are still effected daily at the banks by 
clerks of each institution ; but the results of the daily operations are 
notified to the Secretary of the Banks’ Exchange Settlement, who 
establishes the daily credit of each bank with the “pool.” The “pool” is 
placed in the hands of three trustees, and consists of £700,000 in gold, 
which is deposited in the vaults of three of the banks, and cannot be 
circulated or disturbed. The contributions to the “pool” are according 
to the volume of the operations of each bank. The Secretary notifies 
each bank daily of the amount of its credit with the “pool,” and no 
bank is permitted to allow its balance to continue below 25 per cent. of 
the fixed contribution. In the event of its credit reaching this margin, 
the bank is required to make up its deficiency with gold ; this payment, 
however, is not made to the pool, but to such other banks as may happen 
to have at their credit with the pool a larger sum than is required by the 
agreement. ‘This arrangement enables the £700,000 comprising the 
pool to remain intact. 
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The volume of the exchanges from the establishment of the pool to 
the end of 1898 is shown in the following table: 





Amount of 


Period. Exchanges. 
£ 
1Sth Jan. to 3lst Dec., 1894 ... .... 101,242,905 


Ist = 30th PSOne. 
3lst Dec., 1895, to 3lst Dec., 1896...| 
Ist Jan. to 3lst Dec., 1897 ............ 
1898 


108,509,860 
117,718, 862 
121,645,873 
126,978,015 


ere eee eames 


Note CircuLATION OF BANKS. 


The issue of paper money is not at present limited by any enactment, 
the law regulating note issue having lapsed on the 9th October, 1895. 
Under the Stamp Duties’ Act of 1880 a note tax of 2 per cent. iS 
imposed on the average circulation of each bank within the colony ; 
this tax on the present issue yields a return of about £25,000 
per annum. ‘The note circulation of banking companies has been 
declining, not only as compared with the population, but in actual 
volume. In 1885 there was an average of £1,793,686, representing 
about £1 18s. 8d. per inhabitant ; while in 1899 the total had fallen to 
£1,241,426, and the average per inhabitant to 18s. 4d. In 1850 the 
note circulation was as much as £2 17s. 5d. per head, and in 1882, 
£2. 1s. 10d. The following is a statement of the average note issue and 








bills in circulation at intervals since 1860 :— 





Sree ee | 

, | N 3ills : Average per 
Year. | Oiaation: Circulation. LO | hs a 

L L L £ 
1860 949,849 62,505 | 1,012,354 2°95 
1865 729,076 67,875 | 796,951 | 1°99 
1870 695,366 50,515 | 745,881 | 1°52 
1875 1,114,411 37,008 | 1,151,419 | 1°97 
1880 1,260,772 51,698 | 1,312,470 1°80 
1885 1,793,686 59,327 | 1,853,013 2°00 
1890 1,557,805 127,442 | 1,685,247 1°53 
1891 1,674,049 146,202 | 1,820,251 1°59 
1892 1,439,872 104,223 | 1,544,095 1:30 
1893 | 1,804,531 75,086 | 1,879,617 1°55 
1894 | 1,235,989 146,911 1,382,900 | 1°12 
1895 | 1,223,864 117,327 | 1,341,191 1:05 
1896 | 1,237,971 111,889 1,349,860 1-04 
1897 = |_:—«1,227,964 112,113 | 1,340,077 1°01 
1898 | 1,278,940 125,414 1,404,354 1-04 
1899 =| «1,241,426 130,735 | 1,372,161 10] 
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The law does not require any special reserve to be maintained against 
bank notes, but, as already pointed out, the note issue is many times 
covered by the reserves ; thus in June, 1899, the note issue stood at 
£1,241,426, while the gold in hand was £6,041,444. 

The lowest value for which notes are issued is one pound, and the 
bulk of the issue is of this denomination. During the operation of 
the Bank Notes’ Act of 1893, under which the issues of certain banks 
(twelve in number) were a first charge on their assets, and were legal 
tender throughout the colony at all places except the head offices of 
the banks issuing, there was a special tax of 24 per cent. on the 
average monthly issue. This tax was in substitution of the stamp duty 
ot 2 per cent., and ceased with the lapse of the Act in October, 1895. 


WorKING EXPENSES AND PROFITs. 


The published balance-sheets of banks as a rule give very meagre 
information of the results of their working, and with one exception 
it is impossible to ascertain the amount of the gross profits. In 
the matter of management expenses equal reticence is observed, not 
one bank whose head office is in the colony giving this information to 
its shareholders. The net profits are therefore the only data on which 
a comparative statement can be based, and the ratio of such to paid-up 
capital and reserves, and to the banks’ trading and total assets, will be 
found in the subjoined statement :— 











| 
| Ratio of Net Profits to— 
| Net Profits 











Bank | for carrie Sh es 
se | months, aid-up | ota ' eS 

| 1898-9. Capital and| Trading pe rp 

Reserves. Assets. | ty 

H } 

| £ per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
Bank of New South Wales.................... | 176,780 | 558 | ~ 0-70 0°68 
Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney (Limited). . 83,204 | 4°10 0°64 0°62 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) ........ | 1,624 | 0°13 0°02 0°02 
City Bank of Sydney ........................ 16,122 3°17 111 1°01 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited) ...... 105,048 | 3°36 1°57 1°45 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited) ...... 29,926 | 1°44 | 0°35 0°31 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) .......... 19,000 | 4°45 | 0°28 0°27 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited).......... 4,036 | 3°86 1°02 0°99 
Bank of New Zealand ........................ 93,920 | 3°15 0°79 0°76 
Bank of Australasia .......................... 87,694 | 3°64 0°51 0°49 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited)... ........ 84,649 3°35 0°43 0°41 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) .......... 2,733. | 0°19 0°04 0°04 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited) 6,034 | 1°05 0°12 | 0°11 














The results shown in the above table must be regarded as very satis- 
factory when compared with the figures for the two preceding years. 
All the banks have succeeded in carrying on operations at a profit, and 
although in some cases the amount is small, it should be remembered 
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that the drought of the last three seasons precluded any large additions 
to the profits. Moreover, four of the institutions showed an absolute 
loss on the transactions of the year 1896-7, so that the recovery is a 
still further evidence of the returning prosperity of the people. 
Intimately connected with the question of profits is that of working 
expenses, and it must be confessed that the cost of working banking 
institutions in Australasia is undoubtedly large. This. is partly due to 
the wide and sparsely populated area over which operations are carried 
on, and partly to the class of business in which banks are engaged. The 
following is a statement of the cost of management of the several banks 


enumerated :-— 





Expenses of Management for twelve 
months, 1898-9. 





Ratio to bank’s 
resources (Paid-up 
Total. Capital, Reserves, 
Deposits, and Note 
Circulation). 


Bank. 


| 
| 





th 


per cent, 
Bank of New South Wales .........-.--e-2e+-eeececeee ) | 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (Limited) .... 


Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) .............--- ne Not available. 


City Bank of Sydney ..........-.--.eee eee e ee mne seers ee ) 

Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited)..........------ 90,986 1°29 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited) ...........---+- 109,327 ¥-25 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) ..........--++---- 69,718 1°00 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited) ..........---+-+--- 10,568 2°87 
Bank of New Zealand ........ 2.2.0 ccc cece cece cecwes | 187,911 1°64 
Bank of Australasian ..........02--es0: OCC TOT | 222,975 1°46 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited) .............+--+-+- 222,594 1°25 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) .........--..--++++: | 72,796 1°13 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited). ...... | 82,369 1°56 











It will be observed that the expenses of working the four local banks 
are not shown in the statement just given. These banks do not disclose 
even to their shareholders the details of their business, so that the 
reference to the cost of banking business is seriously incomplete ; but 
taking such banks as are enumerated as a guide to the whole of the 
institutions, the total expenses of management of the thirteen banks 
which have offices in the colony may be set down for the year 1898-9 
at £1,676,370. 


The following statement may be taken as approximately correct :— 


Total trading assets.............:.csccsceceeeecceseneceese nese ncenseeeees £130,904, 320 
Capital and reserves ......... eases ean Neh raees enue ceases ts cesessese 22 OE, 2ZO 
Gross earnings, less reserve for bad and doubtful debts, and 

rebate on bills current ............-+-++- eae rea orca a nars 4,505,720 
Gross expenditure, including interest...............:..sseeereeeees 3,794,950 
Neot Car ning. .............sesccreveee cnsncescscsce concsocecescsenseeecoes 710,770 


Compared with the total assets, the net earnings represent 0-52 per 
cent., and compared with the banks’ own resources—1.é., capital and 
reserved profits—-3°15 per cent. The gross expenditure set down above 
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may be divided into expenses of management, £1,676,370, and interest, 
£2,118,580 ; these together amount to 84:23 per cent. of the gross 
earnings, the management expenses being 37°21 per cent., and the 
interest 47-02 per ceut. It would therefore appear that for every £1 of 
net earnings, £2 7s. 2d. are spent in management expenses, and 
£2 19s. 7d. in interest. The cost of working banking institutions in 
Australia is undoubtedly very large ; but this class of business is every- 
where expensive, and an analysis of the balance-sheets of twenty 
British joint stock banks shows that the expenses of management 
amount to nearly 16s. for every £1 of net earnings. 

In order that a comparison may be made with the results obtained 
before the financial crisis, the following figures for the year 1892 are 
given :— 


Potal trading: assets 72-0 nacacscsecaen eo ress reenact £155,582,833 
Capital and reserves ........<.cecccsccccccs ocscccevulnec covcceccucceec 19,084,148 
Gross earnings, less reserve for bad and doubtful debts...... 7,638, 400 
Gross expenditure, including interest................0c.ececeeeeees 6,068,600 
INGt eartin On cinta tere cee eee ener en ene eaeatees 1,569,800 


The net earnings in 1892 equalled 1-01 per cent. of the total assets, 
and 8:23 per cent. of capital and reserves. 

The following table affords a comparison of the working of New 
South Wales banks with the joint stock banks in the United Kingdom. 
The figures relate to the years 1898 and 1899 :— 
































| | 
| Capital and Reserves, | Deposits. 
a a a ET | as 
Banks. of | Reserves Total | 'Percent- 
Banks.| Paid-up | and Total a Total Poecetale 
| Capital. Undivided} *°* | ae lear eee 
Profits. | 'D : 
| eposits. 
| | | 
| e | ¢ Bo | 5k. 
English ....) 88 | 60,284,300 | 36,495,300 | 96,779,600 | 7,344,000 |591,963,200| 1-24 
Scotch...... | 11 | 9,313,000 | 7,527,400 | 16,840,400 | 1,478,000 | 98,624,500 1°50 
tet: eee 9 7,124,900 | 3,888,500 | 11,013,400 | 921,000 | 45,900,300 2°01 
N.S. Wales..; 13 | 18,092,400 | 4,758,900 | 22,851,300 | 711,000 | 98,417,700; 0°72 
| 





The net profits of the banks of this colony, and the allotment of such 
under the accepted heads, are given below. It will be noticed that in 
a few instances only have the reserve funds been strengthened. The 
particulars are as follow, the dates of the balance-sheets being shown 
on page 942. The figures for the Bank of New Zealand are for twelve 
months, and the net profit shown (£168,820) is exclusive of the dividend 
paid on preference shares (£17,500), and the interest (£80,000) on 
Government stock, neither of which appears in the balance-sheet. An 
amount of £30,617 was appropriated in reduction of the book value of 
the assets in liquidation ; £8,303 in reduction of the Debenture Con- 
version Account; and £5,000 in reduction of the Colonial Bank 
Purchase Goodwill Account. The amount shown as brought forward 
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(£74,900) was paid to the Assets Realisation Board, and the amount 
carried forward (£50,000) will also be paid to the same Board. 











- Half-yearly 2 5 < 
Balance| le Dividend. Fee fein | aE 
Bank. brought) ¢,. half- Total. 2208] ze 
forward.) “oar Rate per SRE | 36 
Senin 'cent. per |Amount.\4"% 3 | 27 
| annum. i< al 
£ £ £ | ¢ | £ 
Bank of New South Wales ....| 17,285 | 88,738 105,973 9 87,750} Nil. 18,223 
Commercial Banking Co. of 16,681 | 42,340 59,021 8 40,000 | Nil. 19,021 
Sydney (Ltd.). | 
Australian Joint Stock Bank 5,737 | = 1,858 7,095 Nil Nil. | Nil. 7,095 
(Ltd. ). | } | 
City Bank of Sydney.......... 9,029 | 8,069 17,098; 4 8,000; Nil. 9,098 
° . = . <2 ( Py 9 }) = 
Commercial Bank of Australia 9,172 | *22,247 31,419) ‘ oan nil - 21,171; Nil. 10,248 
(Ltd.). Beara 
National Bank of Australasia 47,437 | 12,324 59,761) 4 Fret. 5 \t 7644] Nil. 52,117 
( Ord. nil.j$ 
(Ltd.). | | 
Queensland National Bank Nil. +10,000 10,000; Nil. | $2,500} §7,500 , Nil. 
(Ltd.). | 
Bank of North Queensland 66 | 2,556 2,622! Nil. | Nil. 2,000 | 622 
(Ltd.). | 
Bank of New Zealand** ...... 74,900 | 93,920 168,820, Nil. qj | Gj £50,000 
Bank of Australasia .......... 8,822 | [49,148 | 57,970} 6 | 48,000} Nil. | 9,970 
Union Bank of Australia (Ltd.)., 29,778 | 42,071 71,849, 6 | 45,000} Nil. | 26,849 
London Bank of Australia) 1,839 | 2,733 4,572) Nil. | Nil. Nil. | Tt4,572 
(Ltd. ).#* 
English, Scottish, and Austra- 10,870 | §$6,034 16,904: Nil. | Nil. |; 10,870 6,034 
lian Bank (Ltd.).** | | | 
| 
* After allotting £30,000 to Assets Special Reserve Account; not included in balance sheet. 
+ After allotting £13,879 to Contingency Account ; not included in balance sheet. ij Repayment 
to Government. § Including £5,000 to Private Depositors Repayment Fund. { The figures 
shown for the Bank of New Zealand are explained in the text preceding the table. | After 
allowing £5,000 for extension of London premises. *% Bioures for twelve months. +7 After 
paying interest on transferable deposit receipts. $§ After paying interest on Inscribed and 


Perpetual Stocks, and terminable deposit receipts. 


Most of the banks have contrived to reduce their working expenses 
during the last few years ; this has been accomplished mainly by closing 
unprofitable branches. There are nine institutions for which the 
expenses of management for 1898-9 can be stated ; these banks show 
a reduction in expenditure to the extent of over 4 per cent. 

The number of banks and branches open throughout New South 
Wales in 1899 was 419, or 85 less than in 1892. This gives a propor- 
tion of one bank or branch to every 3,200 persons. In England the 
proportion is one bank to 10,000 persons, in Scotland one to every 
4,000, and in Treland 1 to every 9,000. 


DIVIDENDS OF BANKS. 


No feature of banking business was, until a few years ago, so con- 
spicuous as the large dividends. The vast changes brought about by 
the bank crisis of 1893 materially interfered with the earning powers of 
banks, and of the thirteen operating in the colony eight were not able 
to declare a dividend on their ordinary share capital during the year 
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1898-9. A comparison between 1892-3—+that is, the year before the 
crisis—and the year 1898-9 is afforded by the following table, which 
reters only to dividends paid on ordinary share capital :— 


Dividend per cent. 








Bank. 
1892-3. 1898-9 
le | 
Bank of New South Wales ............................ 174 9 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (Limited) .... 25 8 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) ................ 15 Nil 
City Bank of Sydney .............00. ecco eee cess,, 10 4 
Commercial Bank of Australia (idmited) ............5. 123 Nil. 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited) ................ 124 Nil. 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) .................. 10 Nil. 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited) .................. 5 Nil. 
Bank of New Zealand.............................. ae 5 Nil. 
Bank of Australasia ......................00...... an 123 6 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited) .................... 12 6 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) .................. 8 Nil 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited) ...... 4 Nil 











SAVINGS BANKs. 


The institutions classed as savings banks may be divided into two 
kinds—those worked in conjunction with the Post Office, and, conse- 
quently, directly administered by the State; and those under trustees, 
who are nominated by the Government. The declared objects of these 
banks are to encourage thrift in the working classes, and to provide a 
safe investment for the funds of charitable institutions, friendly socie- 
ties, and such like. The savings banks have, however, become so popular 
that all classes of the community are represented among their depositors. 

The Post Office or Government Savings Bank was established in 
1871, and the Savings Bank of New South Wales as far back as 1832. 
The rate of interest in the former institution was reduced on the Ist 
July, 1896, to 3 per cent. per annum. At the close of 1898 the liabili- 
ties of the bank amounted to £5,044,738, of which £5,026,069 repre- 
sented deposits, and £18,669 balance of profit and loss account. The 
investments made by the Treasury on behalf of the bank were as follow :— 


£ 

Government Debentures................cccccccccceceeeececee 169,200 

Funded Stock, 36 Vic. No. 21 ...................-.......... 316,467 

- Be NOE irc ee ee 1,000, 000 

1924 Stock, 58 Vic. No. 14 oooeo eco oococccccececececcecce, 20,000 

1925. ,, and Funded Stock, 59 Vic. No. 6 ......... 1,030,000 

Treasury Bills, 53 Vic. No. 9 ...........00.. ccceseoscee se. 527,600 

= oe bE Be -, EE eR ae ae a 1,024,700 

Cash at credit of Trust Account ................. ee 853,161 

,, im hands ofController ....................0c00000.-5... 31,191 
Interest due on Investments and on uninvested 

Funds, at 3 percent. 2.2.0... cccceccccccocseceeees..., 72,419 
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The Savings Bank of New South Wales was originally administered by 
nine trustees, one of whom was vice-president ; but under an amend- 
ing Act passed in 1853, the number may be increased, but cannot exceed 
eighteen. The trustees have power to nominate a managing trustee, 
who, if not already a trustee, becomes one ex-officio. The number ot 
trustees at the end of 1898 was eleven, exclusive of the managing 
trustee. Unlike those of the Post Office Savings Bank, the funds of this 
institution are applied to investments of a general nature, such as mort- 
gages, Government and municipal securities, and deposits with banks 
of issue and the Treasury. The amount invested under each head, 
including interest accrued, at the close of 1898, was as follows :— 


How invested. Amount. 





£ 

MOLt Gages. ... 2.120.000 sn encacsnertncrsscensoeseeesercaserrsneceeeenss | 883,879 
Government and Municipai Securities ......-....--.-+++++ | 167,263 
Fixed Deposits :— | 

Bawls of Issue... 6. cccccccvsccsceeee Se te eemeeee | 1,196,240 

TYEASUYY ......-.0.0.-cssesescescescereseceeeecrasccocrcscecees | 2,314,258 
WONIMVEStOU sco ene cecmnees eee eee | 110,891 

1 Bs 168 Dene eee CROCE STS poe £| 4,672,53 














The reserve fund, depreciation account, and profit and loss account, 
on the 31st December, 1898, amounted to £217,607. According to the 
published statements of this institution, it could pay £1 Os. 114d. for 
every £1 liability. The classification of the deposits on the ist January, 
1899, was as follows :— 























Classification. | Depositors. Deposits. p ox Bet beh oes 

| No. | £ | fea, 

£20) BNE UNACE tae 42,584 182,474 | 4 5 8 
Over £20 and under £50 ... 10,483 | 337,850 az 4 7 
£50 and under £100 ......... 8,051 | 570,080 70 16 2 
£100 . = LU et amor 9115 | 1,267,673 | 139 1 6 
£200 a LOO ser cee | 8,139 | 1,719,371 | 211 5 0 
£300 and upwards. ............ | 44] 377,427 | 855 16 10 
NSA eet erates | 78,813 | 4,454,875 | 56 10 6 


\ } 
' ' 





During 1898 interest was allowed in the New South Wales Savings 
Bank at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum on accounts closed during 
the year. On accounts current at the close of a year a higher rate was 
formerly allowed ; this latter was not fixed, but 31 per cent. was paid for 
the year 1897 ; in 1898, however, 3 percent. was paid on open accounts 
as well as on accounts closed during the year. Both in the Post Office 
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Savings Bank and in the New South Wales Savings Bank sums of 1s. 
and any multiple of that amount may be deposited; but with the 
exception of the funds of charitable institutions and friendly societies 
deposits exceeding £200 do not bear interest on such excess. The bulk 
of the deposits over £200 probably belong to institutions of the classes 
mentioned. 

During the year 1898 there was an increase of 14,736 in the number 
of depositors in the savings banks, and of £344,151 in the amount ot the 
deposits. This increase belonged almost wholly to the Post Office Bank 
as far as the amount is concerned, while the increase in the number of 
depositors in the Post Office banks was also near! y five times that in the 
Savings Bank of New South Wales. By comparing the annual figures 
giving the amount deposited per inhabitant, the increase will be found to 
be proportionately greater than that of the population. The number of 
depositors at the close of the last three years and the amount to their 
credit were as follow :— 


1896. 1897. 1898. 






































Banks, Say eer SaRISEl ar SIRES 
Depositors| Deposits. Depositors| Deposits. Depositors} Deposits. 
Savings Bank of | No. | £ | No. | £ | No. | £ 
New South Wales) 73,222 4,149,658 76,286 | 4,444,960 | 78,813 | 4,454,875 
Post Office - 3anks...| 140,386 | 4,372,965 | 151,343 | 4,691,835 | 163,552 | 5,026,069 
Total ...... | 213,608 | 8,522,623 | 227,629 | 9,136,793 | 242,365 | 9,480,944 











REGISTERED COMPANIES. 


The Land, Building, Investment, and Trading Companies established 
with the object of making profit and doing general business, may be 
registered under the Companies Act of 1874 ; Benefit Building, Invest- 
ment, Co-operative, and Industrial Societies, worked for the mutual 
benefit and advantage of the subscribing members only, may beregistered 
under the Friendly Societies’ Act of 1873; and Mining Companies in 
which the shares carry no liability fall under the N o-liability Mining 
Companies’ Act of 1896. 

The provisions of the Companies’ Act are so framed that they are 
applicable to nearly all classes of financial institutions, very few of 
which are now carried on under special Acts. According to the records 
of the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, there appeared to be about 
570 companies whose registration stood good at the middle of 1899, but 
it is believed that in this number are included some companies which 
have really passed out of existence without the formal and legal steps 
required by the Act being taken. 

Registered companies are required to furnish their shareholders with 
a periodical balance-sheet, according to a prescribed form, and to forward 
to the Registrar an arnual statement showing the share register and the 
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transactions of the capital account. Besides this, companies registered 
subsequent to the year 1879, receiving money on deposit within the 
colony, are required to furnish quarterly statements of the average assets 
and liabilities of their local business in the same manner as banking com- 
panies. Of the 570 companies in operation at the middle of 1899, only 
16 were returned as receiving money on deposit, in addition to one 
company registered under the Victorian Act ; the remaining companies, 
with an exception here and there, conduct their business on the sub- 
scribed capital alone. ‘The 570 companies referred to above are ex- 
clusive of 4 companies registered under section 8, the liability of 
members being limited by guarantee; 2 companies with unlimited 
liability, under sections 9 and 224; and 16 companies, not for profit, 
registered under section 54. 


The registrations under the Companies’ Act for the tive years ended 
1898 were :— 




















| 
Registrations. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. 
= _ eee cee aes = 
New Companies registered ’..............0.00.0 ee cece 90 | 77 71 62 | 8 
Companies:WOundsep —... .. 6 ccc c reve eewete 57 71 55 39 | 49 
Declarations, statements, etc., that certain Com-| 
panies‘have been:definct .....................--.| 57 119 46 16 13 
Amount of fees received.................. 0222 eee £) 1,038 


1,034 | 899 867 1,079 
| 





In the number of companies shown in the above table as wound up are 
included several defunct companies which have been reconstructed, and 
in the number shown as having become defunct during the same period 
are included many which ceased operations in previous years without 
notifying the Registrar at the proper time; still, after making all 
necessary allowances on these points, the five years mentioned show an 
unusually large number of winding-up notices. 

During 1890 most of the deposit, land, building, and investment com- 
panies were presumed to be in a flourishing condition. Their dividends. 
to shareholders were very large, and the rates allowed on deposits were 
considerably in excess of those current in the banks of issue. As might 
have been expected, the high interest offered was too tempting a bait to 
be resisted by a section of the investing public, and large: sums were 
placed in these institutions with the utmost confidence that. they would 
be available when required. This confidence, unfortunately, proved to 
be, in many instances, unmerited. The shrinkage of land values, and 
the depreciation of real estate generally, put an end to all unsound 
institutions working on speculative lines, as well as to some other 
companies that were conducted on reasonable principles. In August, 
1891, three of these institutions suddenly suspended payment, and they 
were followed within a short time by others, several of which were 
placed in liquidation; while a considerable number of the existing 
institutions are now carrying on their business under the provisions of 
the Joint Stock Companies Arrangement Act of 1891, which was 


oP 
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passed to afford relief to bona fide institutions which, through no fault of 
their own, became embarrassed. This Act expired on Ist January, 1896, 
but Parliament extended its operations until the lst January, 1899. 
The liabilities, assets, and paid-up capital of the seventeen deposit 
companies, for the quarter ended June, 1899, were as follow :— 





| 
| 


Liabilities (exclusive of 












































: Liabilities to Shareholders). | ada 

: : = ee eee es ss éPasid-urp 

Companies. P- | | Capital. 
Het Ea : Other | Landed | Other 
| & | Deposits. |r ianilities, Total. ‘Property. | Assets. Total. | 
} 
£ | fe £ £ | & £ | £ 

Investment ...... 14 425,192 | 470,936 | 896,128 | 1,253,074 469,492 | 1,722,566 | 997,474 
| | i 

Trading .......... | 3| 130,803 | 526,231 | 657,034 | 879,916 | 3,435,582 | 4,315,498 2.705.771 

ee ! el ee Se Td PRs Cee 

Total ........ 117 | 555,995 | 997,167 | 1,553,162 | 2,182,990 | 3,905,074 6,038,064 3,763,245 

| | 


‘ 











The difficulties into which the deposit companies fell may for the 
most part be attributed to their practice of borrowing money for short 
periods, and locking it up for long terms. Besides this, however, 
many so-called building societies indulged in speculative land pur- 
chases, and having retailed the land at enhanced prices, with payments 
over extended periods, proceeded to divide the presumed profits among 
the shareholders, with a result that might easily have been foreseen, 
for in many cases the purchasers, after paying a few instalments toward 
the price, left the allotments on the hands of the companies, whose 
anticipated profits were therefore purely visionary, and whose dividends 
were really never earned, but, in many instances, were merely taken 
from the deposits. 


BENEFIT BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES. 


According to the provisions of the Friendly Societies Act of 1873, 
any number of persons may form themselves into a Benefit Building and 
Investment Society for the purpose of raising money by subscription to 
enable members to erect and purchase dwellings, etc., which must be 
secured to the society by mortgage until the amount of the shares has 
been fully paid. ‘These institutions, as previously mentioned, are 
established solely for the benefit and advantage of the subscribing 
members, and their operations are, as a rule, confined to the subserip- 
tions. There were, however, 9 institutions in 1898 receiving money 
on deposit from the general public, the aggregate amount of which was 
£306,492. At the close of 1898 the Benefit Building and Investment 
Societies which had been registered under the Friendly Societies Act 
numbered 133, of which only 31 were in operation at that date. Of the 
other institutions, some had ceased to exist through being Terminating 
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Societies ; others had become Limited Companies under the Companies 
Act, and consequently ceased to operate under the Friendly Societies Act; 
and a large number had become defunct. 

Returns have been received from 28 of the 31 institutions operating. 
The liabilities and assets, etc., of these 28 societies at the date of thei 
latest balance-sheets were as follow :— 


Liabilities (exclusive of Paid-up 

















_ | Liabilities to Shareholders). neners. Capital 
Socteti i] = ee and 
ocieties. F-) ! = ot ae Cantin- 
= Other | Other | gency 
ro Deposits. Liabtities Total. Gaarae! , Assets, | Total. | Funds. 
| 
Se ee a 
£ | £ £ £ ee £ £ 
Starr-Bowkett ...... | 9; Nil. 7,236 7,236 73,127 | 4,121 77,248 58,719 
Building ............ | 5| 7,018 22,600 29,618 | 43,657 | 6.852 | 50,509 | 23,480 
Building and Invest-| 8 | 129,102 7,608 136,710 | 387,406 | 31,475 | 368,881 | 222,221 
ment. 
Land, Building, and) 6 | 170,372 4,694 | 175,066 317,205 93,014 | 410,219 | 222,243 
Investment. | | | 
| 
Total sees <<: 28 | 306,492 42,138 | 348,630 | 771,395 | 135,462 | 906,857 | 526,663 














The amount of paid- up capital and contingency funds shown’ is 
exclusive of a net amount of £31,564 at credit of profit and loss 
account. 


Co-OPERATIVE TRADING AND INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES. 


Particulars of these societies are given in the chapter of this volume 
dealing with Employment and Production. 


No-LiaBintity MINING CoMPANIES. 


Under the No-Liability Mining Companies’ Act of 1896, which 
repealed the 1881 Act, shareholders in any mining company registered 
under the Act are not liable to be sued for calls or contributions, but 
they are not entitled to receive dividends on shares upon which a call 
is due and unpaid ; if calls are made, and not paid within fourteen 
days after the expiration of the period fixed for payment, the shares 
are forfeited. Companies registered under this Act are also subject to 
certain provisions of the Companies’ Act of 1874. The total registrations 
during the last thirteen years numbered only 493; it would therefore 
appear that, in spite of the low registration fees, the provisions of the 
Act are not very largely made use of. The registrations during the 
last eight years were as follow :— 


Year. Registrations. 
ot) RA ere Deh ealk a aieldene Ge ca vamp oRees ont aoe ture tvavas coo buses 

| ee epee Neate eae CEES oad cu ce ante eee eet 43 

| oS Sere ee ere sie siv tema Une AaC ae eae ve caeas 6 15 
| Pe et a te Ra San anv Aue ca a 25 
Los eae ee Se oe EN» 7 oo Ge ee oe 37 
NOG aecisescasa ca tecacec trv tsecsatebdadeaiactasesvcctecnserces 44 
BRE ctu diers alice teivcmcctuecseek eed veshiswacces ciaeecees 36 
RUS neocon at oi eee eee dar Os eae ee nUnaeN ees : 33 
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ToraL Degposirs IN BANKS AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 


The amount of deposits at the end of each of the last ten years in the 
Banks of Issue, the Savings Banks, and the Building aad Investment 
Companies is given in the subjoined table. The increase during the 
first four years was rapid, not only absolutely, but also as compared 
with the increase in population; but in the course of the last four 
years the amount per head has fallen considerably. During the period 
of ten years embraced in the table, the deposits decreased from 
£40,656,497 to £40,420,750, the rate per head being £30 Os. 6d. in 
The amount under each 


1898 as compared with £37 Ils. 5d. in 1889. 


head on 3lst December of each year was as follows :— 


et eset Se ee eee ee 




















| Deposits. 
Year. \— Arr 

| In Banks In Sayings | , 1m Building Amount; per 

i plans | and Investment Total. head of 

| of Issue. Banks. | Companies. Population. 

| | 

| £ | £ £ | ss. a 
1889 | 33,777,142 | 4,280,083 2,599,272 40, 656 497 37 1k 5 
1890 | 35,460,118 | 4,730,469 3,199,554 | 43, 390, 141 38 13 6 
1891 | 35,659,690 5,342,135 | 2,595,489 | 43,597,314 37 «8 3 
1892 | 35,564,192 | 5,706,081 | 2,082,223 | 43,352,496 36 4 0 
1893 | 32, 141,959 6,535,758 | 1,516,567 | 40, 194, 284. |; 3217 1} 
1894 | 29,792,793 7,217,000 1,836,540 | 38, 846, 333 | 31 010 
1895 | 30,629,257 8,07: 3970 | 1,289,016 | 39,991,848 ; 31 do Tt 
1896 | 29,835,916 8,522, 623 1,335,416 | 39,693,955 | 3011 10 
1897 | 29, 606,735 9, 136,793 1,078,696 | 39,822,224 | 30 1 10 
1898 | 29,852,711 9,480, 944 1,087,095 | 40,420,750 | 30 0 6 














The deposits in investment and building companies for the five years 
from 1894 to 1898 are inclusive of the amounts deposited in benefit, 
building, and investment societies registered under the Friendly Societies’ 
Act, viz, :—#£554,729 in 1894, £473,880 in 1895, £424,292 in 1896, 
£319,335. in 1897, and £306,492 in 1898. Similar information for 
years prior to 1894 is not available. 


TRADE MarRKs. 


The Trade Marks Act of 1865 provides for the registration of trade 
marks and for the prevention of the fraudulent marking of merchandise. 
During the thirty-four years the Act has been in force, 6,916 trade marks, 
or an average. of 203 per annum, have been registered, the average of 
the last few. years being considerably in excess of that for the whole 
period. The more car reful discrimination now exercised with regard 


to the designs submitted has had the effect of bringing the Act into 
The registration of a trade mark does not confer any 


greater favour. 
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patent rights, but acts as a commercial safeguard and as an encourage- 
ment to manufacturers to produce goods of a superior quality. 

The goods or manufactures which may be protected by trade marks 
are Classified for the purposes of efficient registration into fifty main 
divisions ; the fees, however, are the same for each class. The trans- 
actions under the Act and the fees received during each of the five 
years ended 1898 were as follow :— 














Transactions. | 1894. 1895. | 1896. 1897. | 1898. 
a | : : 
Applications for trade marks......... 546 | 516 475 467 453 
New trade marks granted ............ 381 | 397 | 300 | 361 311 
Trade marks transferred ............... 94 | 52 26 64 50 
ar refused and withdrawn 66 | 61 37 | 61 53 


Amount of fees received ............ £ 1,480 | 1,450 1,389 | 1,542; 1,304 





The figures given do not wholly apply to registrations of local 
manufacturers, as trade marks, like patents, are unprotected in the 
colony if not registered locally. The registration fees are a source 
of income to the State, as an application for registration costs three 
guineas, and a transfer of a trade mark one guinea; no charges 
are, however, made for applications withdrawn or refused. The fees 
collected during 1898 amounted to £1,304, or £225 more than those 
received for registrations under the Companies Act. 


Monety OrpDERS AND Postrat Nores. 


The money order and postal note systems are worked in conjunction 
with the Post Office Savings Bank, the three constituting one of the 
sub-departments administered by the Postmaster-General. Under the 
money order system money may be transmitted from any pari of New 
South Wales where an office is open to any part of the civilised world. 
The orders are sent either direct to the place of payment or through 
intermediary agencies, all places within New South Wales or the 
neighbouring colonies being dealt with direct, while to places outside 
Australia the intermediary system is applied. Under the postal note 
system exchanges are effected between this colony and Victcria, 
Queensland, South Australia, and Tasmania ; but its original object was 
to afford means of transmitting amounts of £1 and under to places 
within the colony. As regards small remittances within the colony, 
the money order and postal note systems cover somewhat the same 
ground; but as the convenience both of sender and receiver is in favour 
of the postal note, it is anticipated that the money order system will 
be almost entirely confined to business of more than £1. 
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aoe money order system was adopted in January, 1863. In that 

ar there were 3 orders issued for every 100 persons in the colony, 
aa the total value of the orders was £53,862; while in 1898 the 
number had risen to 30°5 per 100 inhabitants, and the total value to 
£1,371,727. The growth of the business has been mainly due to the 
extension of the sphere of operations, both locally and elsewhere, and 
to the greater appreciation of the system, especially by the wage-earning 
class of the community. Appended is a statement of the business 
transacted in 1898 :— 









































Issued in New South Wales. Drawn on New South Wales. 
Drawn on-— Number, Value. Issued and paid in— Number} Value. 
| 

Australasia— £ Australasia— £ 
New South Wales (Inland)..| 307,243 | 1,062,350 New South Wales (Inland)) 307,347 | 1,062,816 
MONE UR iets e senna envio: 29,447 90,309 VROGRRI oie ci vctn ewe neecs 15,958 54,199 
Queensland .............. 7,606 29,403 Queenmbnd: <q....25.6 «cess 18,784 69,572 
South Australia .......... 11,476 35,287 South Australia.......... 4,771 16,154 
Western Australia ........ 3,581 20,292 Western Australia........ 28,320 | 119,983 
RAMI eos oa oe ses oo 12,537 | 18,865 TUSUIBRN MASS eee 2 5,141 13,482 
New Zealand.............-. 4,703} 14,349 New Zealand’ » ...... +202 13,383 35,839 
United Kingdom and Europe | 24,354 66,485 | United Kingdom and Europe} 12,598 38,567 
Germany (direct)............ 838 | 3,145 | Germany (direct) .......... 268 1,557 
TURE COPOOB on Sf ons ves on ct 513 3,619 | Italy (direct) .............. 27 113 
EO Ie | 906) Caniade Foc ccs sees ce 247 1,171 
United States .........c000. i 877 | | 5,759 | United States .....5........ 991 3,684 
ys 5 SESS Ns Sai 3 dial pe eR Dome) -15,AOO: AN ocr ve sieccisis es oo cca vin o's 203 709 
Gavia sn Gs ck ea | 116 | BBD | Oevlo aes 5..o.se sec e5c 57 184 
Straits Settlements.......... 30 | 247 | Straits Settlements ........ 73 226 
Moni Wang coos es Soe oes 834 | 3,011. | Hong Rong .........0....00: 83 249 
Cape of Good Hope ........ 151 | 774 | Cape of Good Hope ........ 2,242 13,142 
MOR 5c osc fs oe sree 28 Ze... Se eeennenee 25 134 
PIPL 20-2 eee eee te cece cece] 23 60 | Fiji BAN ais eg Pails elas ie Sie o-c sits 254 572 
Total issued ........! | 407,161 ah 1,871,727 | Total drawn ........ | 410,72 | 1,432,373 


| 
i 








The following table covers a period of ten years, and distinguishes 
orders drawn on New South Wales from those drawn on other countries. 
It will be seen that the amount of money transmitted to countries out- 
side New South Wales exceeded the money received in every year 
except 1896, 1897, and 1898. Inthe months of August, September, and 
October large numbers of shearers are at work in various parts of the 
colony ; many of them are but temporary visitors, whose homes are in 
Victoria and other adjoining colonies, and during their stay in New 
South Wales they transmit a portion of their earnings to their families, 
so that the balance of exchanges, so far as Victoria is concerned, is 
habitually against New South Wales. There is also a considerable 
remittance from the colony to Great Britain and Ireland, representing 
aid sent to relatives. On the other hand, bread-winners belonging 
to New South Wales, but now seeking their fortune elsewhere, make 
remittances to their families who have remained behind ; the principal 
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remittances of this kind are received from Western Australia, Queens- 
land, and the Cape of Good Hope :— 


Year. 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


Issued in New South Wales. 





Drawn on Drawn on | 
| New South other 
Wales. | Countries. | 

£ £ 

890,501 297,726 

955,244 297,061 

1,236,425 341,319 

1,436,300 | 326,413 

1,266,691 349,194 

1,017,003 298,634 | 
| 985,771 283,429 
1,019,556 294,039 
1,009,030 302,820 

309,377 


| 1,062,350 | 


Drawn on New South Wales. 





| Issued and 





"4 
Total. | bw South 

| Wales. 

| 
£ £ 

1,188,227 | 890,513 
1,252,305 | 954,562 
1,577,744 | 1,233,191 
1,762,715 | 1,436,109 
1,615,885 | 1,269,889 
1,315,637 | 1,016,570 
1,269,200 984,509 
1,313,595 | 1,014,040 
1,311,850 | 1,011,877 
| 1,371,727 | 1,062,816 


Issued in 
other 





Countries Total. 
| and paid in 
N.S. W 
£ | £ 

217,585 1,108,098 
239,392 | 1,193,954 
285,796 | 1,518,987 
303,703 | 1,739,812 
286,349 | 1,556,238 
941,352 | 1,257,922 
262,726 | 1,247,235 
413,480 | 1,427,520 
409,647 | 1,421,524 
369,557 | 1,432,373 





The system of postal notes has naturally caused a reduction of 
money-order business, but when full allowance is made on this score it 
will be found that there has been a considerable falling off in the 
number and amount of transactions since 1892; the same shrinkage is 
visible in almost every form of mercantile activity. 

It is the practice of New South Wales to pay a commission to those 
countries to which money is transmitted in proportion to the amount of 
the orders forwarded to each, the rate of commission varying from } to | 
per cent., and a similar allowance is made to the colony by countries 
doing a return business. The amounts paid and received by the colony 
on this account during the last nine years were as follow :— 





Year Paid. Received. 
| £ £ 
is90 2,759 9,644 
1891 3,171 3,464 
1892 2,392 2.066 
1893 2.214 1,688 
1894 1,890 1,445 
1895 ieee al 1,537 
1896 1,812 2,326 
1897 1,890 2,290 
1,901 


1898 


2,075 





Money orders drawn on places within Australasia are limited to £20, 
the commission ranging from 6d. to 2s. for local orders, and from 6d. 


On Canada, Ceylon, India, 


to 4s. for orders on the other colonies. 
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Germany, Italy, and the United States, the maximum sum for which 
an order may be obtained is also £20, and the ch: urges vary trom 6d. 
to 10s. ; while on all other countries the limit is fixed at £19, and 
the commission at from 6d. to 5s. The total amount of commission 
collected from the public for each of the nine years from 1890 to 1898 
is given below, and against this amount is placed the excess of payments 
over receipts shown in the preceding table :-— 














Year | Comments” | Oiiter Countries | Net Collectio 
£ £ £ 
1890 16,935 115 16,824 
1891 19,198 #293 19,491 
1892 19,309 326 | 18,983 
1893 19,038 526 | fateh 
1894. 15,828 445 | 15,3 
1895 14,863 234 14.629 
1896 15,232 *514 15,746 
1897 15,133 *400 15,533 


1898 | 15,110 *174 15,234 





Net r recei oe s from eiher countries. 


No allowance has been made for the stamp duty of ld. charged on 
all orders issued in New South Wales, and of 2d. imposed on all orders 
of £2 and upwards paid in the colony. 

Postal notes were first issued = New South Wales on the Ist 
October, 1893, under the authority of a special Act of the Legislature. 
The transactions during 1898 were as follow :— 





‘Issued i in 1 New South Wales. 
































Denomination. Drawn on— 
a sur SS 1 Valo aa ry : a aed Total 
New south Wales Other Colonies. 
(Inland). a = 
£ gs. d. £ sd £ sa 
ls. to 4s. 6d. inclusive ........ 63,071 3 6 | 
5s. to 10s. SCE erent cot are 163,093 2 6 | mprA F ran @ 
: é ; - mee ee ys f $1: 
LGs. 66. to 168. 550 | oe voce os 54,039 15 O | ney, 9 0 £15,007 6 0 
Sia eee ees ee 111,127 0 0 |) 
Stampe alixed -: +o. nccancs. <c| 4,893 2 7 | 712°42 0 5,105 4 9 
——————— ——————————S————————— 
| 
LOLA. . oo eens + 396,224 3 7 23,888 7 2 420,112 10 9 
Drawn on New South Wales 
Denomination. Issued i in— 
| a . “a Fag South wih - Total. 
tori: Q slat asime a. 
| Victoria. | Queensland. pits ear Tasmani 
ioe a £ +6. & es a £ s. d. £: oe 
1s. to 4s. 6d. inclusive ........ 46810 6 1,254 6 6; 454 7 0} 18211 6] 3,35915 6 
5s. to 10s. es I SS 2.92112 6 2.337 5 0! 561 0 0! 19815 0| 601812 6 
10s. Gd. to Ti6. «5545; Sie eee 1,041 15 0 839 18 6 200 6 6 538 11 O} 2,135 11 0 
Msn ov} ckwe bewudasteaene 5,173 0 0} 3,104 0 0O 525 0 0O 265 0 0| 9,067 0 O 
Biampese aMxed ......scscvesews 107 14 1 190 1 11 33 0 8 12°12 6 258 9 1 




















Total ....<~ +5 <ocpaeiell £10,712 1, 7,635 11 11 pit 14 2; 712 9 11 |20,834 8 1 
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No commission is paid by one colony to another in respect of notes 
obtained for intercolonial use, but poundage is charged both by the 
colony in which a note is issued and by that in which it is cashed. The 
poundage collected in New South Wales during the last quarter of 1893 
was £549; during the year 1894, £3,878; during 1895, £6,317; 
during 1896, £7,839 ; during 1897, £9,092 ; and during 1898, £10;099. 
The notes range in value from Is. to 20s., and the poundage payable 
thereon varies from ld. to 4d., according to the following scale :— 








Value of note. Poundage. Value of note. Poundage. 
s. d d. s. d d 
1 0 1 5 0 2 
1 6 1 7 6 Z 
2 0 1 10 0 3 
2 6 1 15 O 3 
3.0 1 20 0 4 
4 0 1 | 
INSURANCE. 


There are no Acts of the New South Wales Parliament regulating 
the business of fire, life, and other forms of insurance, and loca] com- 
panies engaged in the business are either incorporated under special 
Acts or under the Companies Act. As the law does not require the 
publication of returns of the business transacted within the colony, it 
is not customary for companies to disclose this information. The only 
figures available, therefore, are those relating to their whole business ; 
but the cases are few in which a statement of the whole business of a 
company throws light on its operations in New South Wales. The 
inconvenience arising out of the state of the law in regard to insurance 
has been the subject of complaint by all companies seeking to transact 
business on sound lines, especially those companies engaged in life 
insurance. No deposit or other guarantee of genuineness is required, 
and it is open to any one to start a life office, the business transacted 
being only limited by the extent to which the credulity of the public 
may be abused. The evils in regard to fire companies are not so great 
as for life companies, as the risks taken are almost invariably for short 
periods ; but they are sufficiently great to call for speedy remedy. 
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There were seventy companies operating in the colony during 1898 ; 
of these, only nine were local institutions. In addition to those, there 
were two Underwriters’ Associations, which do not, however, take any 
risks. The number doing each class of business was as follows :— 





Head Office. 




















ae Su ees Paid-up 
Class of Business. | Capital 
In | In other Gutaide : : 
| New South (Australasian) , \ctralasia.| otal. 
| Wales. Colonies. | viet ° | 
—_— — — — ——_ | 
| ] ! 
| £ 
Gife-only no. se ee eee 4 5 3 12 | ccc eees 
Hire ONY cco anc eee ee 3 are rece 10 13 | = ‘1,671,894 
Marine only .......... SB eee ee eens | 18 18 | 1,984,807 
Fireand Ulemas ee hee iene | 10 10 | 38,983,328 
| 
Fire and Marine ................ 2 5 2 9 | 632,005 
Five and ‘Accident... 2c. +32. cee) ee ee ee eee 1 1 272,064 
Fire, Life, and Marine .......... ee Heeoeseaee | 3 3 | 1,387,495 
Fire, Marine, and Guarantee ....  ........ | 1 laa krsanieces 1 75,000 
Fire, Life, Marine, and Guarantee.. ........ | 1 Lee ee | 125,000 
Fire, Marine, Accident, Guarantee, | 
a ee a ane, (ee ” SM: Rome ena 2 75,500 








The life assurance effected by the “ Fire and Life” offices forms a 
very small proportion of their total business, 


Fire INSURANCE. 


The amount of the net risks held in the metropolitan area is obtainable 
under the 15th clause of the Fire Brigades Act of 1884, which requires 
each company holding risks within the proclaimed area under the Fire 
Brigades Board to furnish annually to the Board the amount held at 
risk on the preceding 3lst December within that area, less the sum 
re-insured with other contributory companies under the Act. This 
information, however, is for assessment purposes only, the companies 
being obliged to contribute one-third of the total annual expenditure of 
the Board, the sum subscribed by each being proportionate to the 
amount of net risks held within the said area. The total amount con- 
tributed by the companies towards the expenses of the Board during 
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1898 was £6,690. The net risk in the metropolitan area held by each 
company on the 3lst December, 1898, was as follows :— 








| Net | | Net 




















| amount at | amount at 
Name of Company. | risk on | Name of Company. risk on 
| 31st Dec., || | 8ist Dec., 
| 1898. | 1898. 
aaa, : | 
| £ £ 
Aachen & Munich Fire Insurance Co.| 503,926 || Mercantile Mutual Insurance Co.(Ld.)} 8,626,215 
Alliance Assurance Company ........ _ 1,852,671 || National Fire and Marine Insurance 
Atlas Assurance Company .........- | 420,927 Cer Gt NZ. oa nes wean wees 1,127,408 
Australian Alliance Assurance Co....; 518,963 || Netherlands India Sea and Fire In- 
Australian Mutual Fire Insurance a 8,819,079 | MUPOOP. CO es ee sitesi ch ey ccs ee nes 108,497 
Batavia Sea and Fire Insurance Co. . 245,650 || New Zealand Insurance Co. ........ 2,047,887 
Caledonian Insurance Co. .........- 472,299 || North British and Mercantile In- 
City Mutual Fire Insurance Co. li) BEB OO.” ctc.ta ees ce ceases 922,290 
|, Bean ry Peer eee eR 2,625,000 | North Queensland Insurance Co. 
Colonial Mutual Fire Insurance Co.| | OF 8 ES ere era atone Or ror 852,517 
2: Were erin EEE Raa ey ye | 1,007,580 || Northern Assurance Company .... 727,144 
Commercial Union Assurance Co. | NorwichUnion Fire Insurance Society} 2,832,210 
CEG oes ce ns ean eo: | 6,230,619 || Palatine Insurance Company (Ltd.)| 475,387 
Derwent and Tamar Fire and Marine) | Phoenix Assurance Co. of London ..| 1,021,725 
ENSULANCO (Goce es eke os een | 263,896 || Royal Insurance Co. .............. 2,296,849 
Eastern Counties Insurance Co. (Ltd. ) 68,455 || Royal Exchange Assurance Corpor- 
Guardian Fire and Life Assurance Co. MEO aa ir ee eae 317,667 
ih ee eae et oe 660,283 || Scottish Union and National In- 
Imperial Insurance Company of Lon- i hd bo O12 SE Pen Da? Pee IE arr 472,299 
COM, CEAR Fone eee eee | 1,329,694 || South British Fire and Marine In- 
Lancashire Insurance Co. .......... | 502,196 |) surance Co. of N.Z. ............ 1,627,443 
Lion Fire Insurance Co. (Ltd.) ...... | 269,012 || Standard Fire and Marine Insurance 
Liverpool and London and Globe Oe Oba mak ee ee ee ee 536,445 
Insurance Oa ie ee pen cee 2,353,982 || Sun Insurance Office of London ....| 1,407,582 
London and Lancashire Fire Insurance) | United Insurance Co. (Ltd.)........ 4,154,660 
Ce Feit eee os Tien telson: 1,031,153 || United Australian Mutual Fire In- 
London Assurance Corporation...... | 534,402 || pirance Co. (Ltd.): 4. 2..2.0660 seo 324,661 
Madgeburg Fire Insurance Co. of | Victoria Insurance Co. (Ltd.) ...... 1,457,305 
Madeebure 24050 ose cee | 102,638 || 
Manchester Fire Assurance Co. ...... | 713,293 || TDotaloeecc estes: £)} 61,861,909 


| | 


In cases where insurances cannot be effected in New South Wales 
there is an arrangement with the Fire Underwriters’ Association by 
which the proportionate amount of the assessment due to the Fire 
Brigades Board is paid by the insured. No risks of this kind were in 
force at the close of 1897 or 1898, but at the end of 1896 the insurances 
on local properties held outside the colony amounted to £200,260. 

The declared amount of risks held in the metropolitan district since 
the Fire Brigades Act came into force was as undernoted. ‘The figures 
refer to the 31st December in each year :— 


oo) AAS eee £36, 691,000 RE acceesensorenes £61,185,715 
20 ey er ere 41,631,582 |S Se ene . 59,844,701 
MBO itis. de locs sos 46,253,370 ROMER ery eet oeatee seas 59,340,096 
NSSF ever inate yee 49,209,395 WOOD ccc snes ees Sensis OOs1 20,202 
PBOO cisclewoctocs esse , 58,583,000 PUG eee ieren ecco 59,907,953 
DMOO Gees oo tacos soitee 57,148,388 ii.) eee a ecicse saone. 60,426,170 
EOOU i eslces: er sccaive 58,207,158: EOUO Reese rccneenseine: 61,861,909 


1 ena ae a 58,415,945 
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The number of fires which occurred in the metropolitan district 
during the year 1898 was 422, which may be classified as follows, 
according to the damage done :— 


PUPAUMOINABC ooo... coos esses eevee So¥.0e sete Po aelne ea eee oars 372 
SETIOUS CAMBZC .........6.0000.00045 Cy re ee 19 
WOEAL COBUTOCCION 2.5.6 csscscstestevesasers bdae fe evamettere vances 51 


Besides these, there were 79 chimney fires, and 64 false alarms. 

Of the premises totally destroyed, 22 were insured, 8 not-insured, and 
in 1 case the insurance was unknown. Of those in which serious 
damage was effected, 17 were insured, and 2 not insured; while of 
those coming under the head of slightly damaged, 146 were insured, 169 
not insured, and in 57 instances the insurance was unknown ; so that 
it would appear the total number of insurances was 185, as against 179 
non-insurances, or 51 per cent. of the whole number for which informa- 
tion is available. The percentage just given must be taken with 
qualification, as the premises and the property therein contained fre- 
quently belong to different persons, and in order to gauge the extent to 
which insurance is practised it would be necessary to ascertain in how 
many instances the double insurance was effected. In the returns 
above given a property is considered insured if the premises be covered 
and the contents uninsured, and the converse is also the case. It is 
remarkable how much more liable insured premises are to receive serious 
damage than those uninsured. This is a matter, however, belonging 
rather to the ethics of insurance than to statistics. 

The following is a statement of the fires which occurred in the metro- 
politan area during the past ten years :— 











‘Yue Slight | Serious | Total | Total 

: damage. damage. | destruction. | fires 
1889 179 17 29 | 225 
1890 205 12 18 | 035 
1891 216 27 19 | 262 
1892 270 21 23 | 314 
1893 210 | 23 25 | 258 
1894 206 23 4] | 270 
189 | 299 | 20 48. |. . 667 
1896 280 27 34 =| 291 
1897 | 384 3 | 42 | 449 
189s 3/2 19 31 | 422 





Under clause 20 of the Fire Brigades Act authority is given to 
extend its provisions to the country districts ; but owing to an ambiguous 
clause in the statute the fire insurance companies do not consider them- 
selves called upon to contribute anything towards the maintenance of 
the country Boards, hence many of the municipalities have not taken 
any steps to come under the Act further than being gazetted. The 
country districts are served by volunteer fire companies, a return of 
which will be found in the subjoined table. Full particulars, similar to 
those given for the metropolitan district, cannot be obtained, and until 
the Act is made operative outside Sydney and suburbs correct returns 
will not be available, 2 
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The total number of firemen attached to the brigades in the metro- 


politan and country districts, and the number of fires 
were as stated below : 


1898, 





{ 
| 
| 


| 











umber of— 


—____— 1) 


attended during 





























Name of Station. Actual | Men in| Name of Station. 
fires at-|the Bri- | 
|tended.| gades. | 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade— 
No. |. Head- -quarters.. (26 Country Companies—céd. | 
No. < 2, George-st, West | i 9 Glen Innes ...... anaensras 
No. 3, George- st. North. | | 9 Goulburn (2 stations) ..| 
No. 4. Darlinghurst - | | | | 5 Grafton seer nc anete set eer? 
No.. 5, Newtown parece \4o9.|) 5 Grafton, South ......... 
No. 6, North Sydney... {47 9 4 TRARORTRORS: ..- oe sr cnceecas 
No. fre Marrick ville | | 5 Hay SARS AREIDA A OOARPRAIDO OAT 
No... Alexandria...... | yA MOR oes noes naar neces 
No. 9, Woollahra. ....... | I 4 Kempsey ....-......-e1see ! 
Auxiliary Firemen...... ) | 13... | Lambton Baeast ae ye eee Snares | 
Metropolitan Volunteer Companies. | Lambton, New ......... 
Ashfield ...........000-+. 49, 13 || HLismore..................., | 
eae 5 cps sens 1] 20 \ laitland, Hast ......... | 
Bemwoed .....: 0200.02... 28 15 || Maitland, West ......... | 
Drummoyne ........ .. | 6 14 Merewether............... 
Glebe ....cesceescsssessese. 15 | 13 || MBM nee ereees 
Granville... sees. LB | 17 fe CRRA enna ncn scons ees 
Heaxstville.......,..00006. eae aAe Morpeth Bes abetted ee ote 
Kogarah. -5.ccrepuosect A 13 Moss Vale.................. | 
Leichhardt ........00.....- 23 | 18, || RBBB Ce weer... | 
Liverpool ............... .. {| 90 || Narzandera ............... 
A ee 1 5 | 18 | Newcastle, City Pea nanl 
North Botany ............ Fea gels | Newcastle, Central 
Paddington No. 1 ...... | 39 | 12 | Newcaatle, es ate 
Paddington No. 2 . .t 138 | 15 | Newcastle Sydney Soap) 
Parramatta No. 1 ...... 6 | 17 ant Candie Gor ....5, | 
Parramatkin-No. 2 | 3 | is | ROMA ooo s oss espncacan: | 
Roghdaille:.......52scuscses 25 13 || Orange ae nk ies 
Rookwood. ...........+4+. 4 15 || Parkes... | 
Waterloo ..............060 34 15 || Queanbeyan OLN | 
Waverley ................| 85 | 15 || tichmond Sotisiae Snes 2 | 
Woollahra (disbanded | Singleton ST EASE AE 
28th February) ...... G | pengsian pet ceeesarees 
Country Companies— | MIIWORUD. .... 20.02 crn0n. 
Adamstown............... 6 16 || TAreC:.....0.s.eeecsreveen. 
th 9 | 20 || Pemora.......... 0.4... | 
Armidale ............064. 1 | 12 | Renbspbeld 200. ater) 
DRAGS. 2 roa. 2 15. || Tighe’s Hill and pind 
|): a re | 6 10. | ton No. Lo... eee, 
DINER oe 3 oo soacn | 3 20 | Tighe’s Hilland Isling- 
Broken Hill............... 52 | 21 | SA aan eee seteeesasees 
‘e eee One... 95 =° Beet cevveseces 
Cootamundsa co) 1 | 13 | Wallsend & Plattsbarg 
CMON Oe incica cease sccens — 2) Waratah and May field. 
Deniliquin Ber dean aiiecs | 4 | 1g ||  Wentworth.............. | 
Tas ory Gace c ss ontes fone leq i Wiekhams.i.......es 
Forbes i...--.ssccccccc | 17 | 20 Wollongong...... ....... 





Number of— 


Actual | Men in 
fires at-\the Bri- 








tended. | gades. 
l 

l 16 
ll 22 
2 21 
sar 9 
l 12 
7 14 
2 16 
15 
oa 15 
1 12 
5 16 
2 18 
9 20 
3 15 
5 24. 
3 8 
1 12 
2 12 
oe 22 
2 15 
Zz | WV 
ll 20 
13 25 
a 12 
1 16 
3 13 
5 15 
2 25 
| 6 
ase 25 
5) 30 
7 15 
1 35 
2 | Qi 
3 15 
3 10 
11 15 
1 25 
ae 19 
2 30 
5 21 
2 26 
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Lire ASSURANCE. 


Life assurance, in common with other forms of financial business, 
received a severe blow during the crisis of 1893, from the effects of 
which it is only now recovering. Prior to the year named all forms 
of life business showed great expansion ; during 1894 and 1895 this 
gave place to a struggle to maintain the position already acquired; but 
since 1896 a decided improvement in business has been experienced. 
The falling off after the financial crisis was not to be wondered at. The 
sudden stoppage of credit by the locking-up of deposits in banks drove 
many of the policy-holders to borrow on the security of their policies, 
and borrowing was too frequently the first step towards the surrender of 
the policy on the security of which the advance was made. The business 
of the last half of 1893 and of the whole of 1894 was in every respect 
abnormal ; for it will be seen from the comparative tables given below 
that, taking the whole of the companies together, the surrenders and 
forfeitures “actually exceeded the new business obtained. In dealing 
with the contraction in insurance business, it should be borne in mind 
that a good many of the old policies are now falling in, and at the same 
time the field from which new policies are obtained is sensibly narrowing, 
as the Australian colonies have been thoroughly exploited tor many 
years, while the insurable element of four and a half million people 
cannot be said to be large. Of late years, however, sundry new forms 
of insurance have been adopted, and the companies hope in this. way 
more readily to attract the public now that a revival seems to have set 
in. 

Special laws regulating the business of life assurance are in existence 
in every colony except New South Wales; but they are by no means 
uniform, no two colonies having precisely the same law. During 1862 
an Act was passed in New South Wales to encourage and protect life 
insurance, but its provisions in no way apply to the regulation of 
business. 

On account of the absence of official returns, the particulars relating 
to the institutions are obtained from the reports published and circu- 
lated by the companies themselves ; but, unfortunately, such statements 
do not allow of the business transacted loc: ally being separated from 
that done elsewhere. During 1898 there were twelve institutions 
operating in the colony. Of these, four were local, five had their head 
otiices in Victoria, and three in the United States. The volume of the 
local business of those last mentioned proportionately to the total 
is, however, so small that returns relating to the American offices 
have been omitted from the following comparisons, except where their 
local business can be stated. Early in 1898 two of the Victorian 
Institutions amalgamated. Fourteen companies, uniting life with other 
classes of insurance, have local branches or agencies, but with one 
exception their transactions in life risks in the colony are unimportant. 
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Of the nine Australasian institutions, the Australian Mutual Provi- 
dent Society and the Mutual Life Association of Australasia were 
incorporated under special Acts; and the City Mutual Life Assurance 
Society (Limited) and the Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Limited) 
were registered under the Companies Act, the former in 1879, and the 
latter in 1886. The five remaining institutions were incorporated in 
Victoria. 

The results of the latest published actuarial investigations of the 
various societies were as follow :— 








Sz | 
=< | Basis Net 
. . = N } r 
Institution. | of | Date. | or present | hie 
| $'g | Valuation. | Liability. iene 
j nN D | 
1 8 | 
{ 








Thead Office in New South Wales— | 


| 
Australian Mutual Provident Scaciety| 1849 33 (a) 31 Dec., 1898 | 14,660,512 | 15,600,301 


Per cent. | | £ £ 
} 
| 

Mutual Life Association of Aus-| 1869 | 

' | 


| 
4 (qg) | 31 Dec, 1804 | 963,477 | 1,059,488 








tralasia. | 
} 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society; 1879 | 4 (ft) 31 Dec., 1897 | 153,085 165,224 
(Limited). | | 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Company 1886 | 34 (a) 31 Dec., 1898; 189,968 217,671 
(Limited). | | 
| 
Head Office in Victoria— 
Australian Alliance Assurance Com-| 1862 | 34 (t) | 31 Dec., 1897 | 273,827 $552,508 
pany. 
| | 
National Mutual Life Association of, 1869 | 4 (f) 30 Sept.,1898 | 2,545,718 2,835,357 
Australasia (Limited). ap) | 
Australian Widows’ Fund Life As-, 1871 | 4 (4) 31 Oct., 1896 | 1,166,499 1,328,948 
surance Society (Limited). 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance 1874 4 (q) | 31 Dec., 1894 | 1,567,431 1,799,993 


Society (Limited). 


*Australasian Temperance and Gen- 1876 
eral Mutual Life Assurance Soci- 
ety (Limited). 





3} (q) | 30 Sept., 1895 | 165,427 | $226,217 
| 


| 
} 

| 
} | 
| 
| | 





(a) Annual. (¢) Triennial. @ Quinquennial: 
* Ordinary Branch only. + Includes Fire, Marine, and Guarantee Branches. ft Includes 
Industrial Branch, the assets of which cannot be distinguished. 


The net or present liability represents the present value of the sums 
assured in respect of whole life and endowment assurance, reversionar y 
bonuses, endowments, and annuities in force at date of valuations, less 
the present value of the future pure premiums thereon. 

Seven of the companies are mutual, and the remainder are what is 
termed in insurance parlance ‘“ mixed’ __that is, proprietary companies 
dividing profits with the policy-holders ; while two of the institutions 
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also transact industrial business, and one company, the Australian 
Alliance Assurance Company, conducts fire and marine insurance. 
Most of the. offices have representatives in all the seven colonies, and 
three institutions have extended their operations to London, and one 
also to South Africa. 

The following table gives the policies in force and the sums assured 
in each society “at the close of 1898 ; the item “Sums assured” means 
the: sums payable, exclusive of rev ersionary bonuses, at death, or on 
attaining a certain age or at death before that age — 





} 


























| Policies | Preeciseey | | 
| in: force, esa: bas | Bonus |. 20tal Annual 
Institution. exclusive nab thy Additions. | inclusive of| Premium 
| of An- | ae | Bonuses. | Income. 
| nuities. | 
| | Annuities. | | 
No Sata gs &: | &£ 
P . : , | | a Sane a 
Australian Mutual Provident;Society ......| 142,208 } 43,426,002 9,299,578 | 52,725,550 | 1,419,916 
Mutual,Life Association of Australasia ... | 17,721 | 4,681,723 235,916 | 4,917,639 152,562 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.). | 7,548 | 1,021,607 *47,327 | 1,068,934 | 39,431 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Ltd) ....| 18,679 | 2,659,554 62,415 | 2,721,969} 993122 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company ..| 1,404 | 496,090:| 42,527 | 538,617 | 16,759 
National Mutual Life Association of Austral- | 
ROUGE (TRG sy wea eee eee | 44,577 | 10,149,914 | 928,320 11,078,234 | 332,849 
| i 
Australian Widows’ Fund Life Assurance | 
Sembee GI oo. ss aeca ress pcaeeseen 20,075 | 4,367,405 | 204,694 | 4,572,099 | 159,888 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society(Ltd.) 33,142 | 10,474,868 | 255,960 | 10,780,828 | 329,042 
j | 
Australasian Temperance and’ General Mut-| | 
ual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.) ...... 6,542 | 1,002,898 16,606 | 1,019,504 | 36,003 
*Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
WG eG oo eo eas otin sees s 8,516 | 3,951,914 § § |151,084 
*Mutual Life Assurance Company of New | 
VR coe ee ee ee eee #2451 | *1,411,284 S| § *61,945 
} 
*New York Life Insurance Company ...... 3,841 | 1,911,698 | qj | 1,911,698 107,538 
| | | | | 
* December, 1897. 7 Ordinary Branch only. t Australasian business only. | Approximate. 


§ Not available. “| Included in previous column. 


The following table shows the business in force at the close of the 
year immediately preceding that of the crisis, the year following the 
crisis, and at the close of 1898. As was to be expected, the volume of 
assurances decreased in nearly every society from 1892 to 1894, and the 
results as disclosed. by the figures afford another striking instance of the 
widespread distress following the events of 1893. During 1898, 
however, most of the societies exhibited a considerable improvement 
in their business. The Mutual Assurance Society of Victoria (Limited) 
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was amalgamated with the National Mutual Life Association of Austral- 
asia (Limited) from Ist January, 1897. 


Amount Assured, excluding Bonuses 
ai ad Annuities. 














Institution. ae = ; 
| 1892. 1894. | 1898. 
| | | 
£ £ £ 
Australian Mutual Provident Society ...... | 38,888,283 | 39,510,130 | 43,426,002 
rade Life Association of Australasia...... | 4,430,669 | 4,166,359 | 4,681,723 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society uy : 719,999 | 776,946 | 1,021,607 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Ltd.). 429,084 | 845,984 | 2,659,554 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company .. / 769,987 | 645,463 | 496,090 
National Mutual Life Association of Vic- | 
CORI (pO RU RAS s sine once denen seces 6,479,001 | 6,338,659 | 10,149,914 
Mutual Assurance Society of Victoria (Ltd.)} 3,665,517 | 3,032,012 en ee 
Australian Widows’ Fund Life Assurance | | 
MOCIBCSCLING Palpese scan rae ore 4,939,075 | 4,555,968 | 4,367,405 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society | | 
Ae seetery ceeerectar ean ecseccenseerers cs 10,827,028 | 10,533,271 | 10,474,868 
Australasian Temperance and (General 
Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd. )...| 827,566 | 812,37 1,002,898 
*Equitable Life Assurance Society of the | 
United States...... Ere ere are 4,335,522 | 4,211,667 | 3,951,914 
* Mutual Life Assurance Company of New | 
OTK sow ee cece tee wer ann nee cesa teats 1,107,258 1,253,462 | $1,411,284 
* New York Life Insurance C vompany ...... | 1,883,765 1,665,068 | 1,911,698 





* Australasian business only. f Year 1897. 

The following table gives a summary of the new business completed 
during the past eight years by the nine Australian offices represented in 
New South Wales. The assurance and endowment policies only are dealt 
with, as the annuity transactions are unimportant :— 











| Amount Assured. | Annual Premiums. 
Year. | Policies. | e ue ia 

Per £100 of 
| Total. Bditce. Total. | prsrrepeg 
Sees ee , Pa Peed 
No sg | € | | £s. a. 
1891 a 032 | 8,435,673 301 | oe O61 | 3’. 4 9 
1892 27,965 | 7,977,154 | 285 | 262,647 | os. & 10 
1893 | 24,488 | 6,019,408 | 246} 197,086} 3 5 6 
1894 | 25,721 | 6,062,494 | 236 | 202,315 | 3 6 9 
1895 | 27,098 | 6,384,455 | 236| 215,013/3 7 4 
1896 29,611 6,895,567 — 230,896 sy § 
1897 30,761 6,974,149 | 227 240,962; 3 9 1 
1898 35,675 8,479,542 | 238 | 289, 686 | 3.8 4 


| 


It will be noticed that the average sum assured was £258 in 1898, 
compared with £301 in 1891, while the annual premium for £100 was 
considerably larger than for any of the other years shown, with the 
exception of 1897. It would seem from these two facts that the depres- 
sion of the past six years has had the effect of curtailing the insuring powers 


3 Q 
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of the people; while the proportionate increase in the premium is 
accounted for by the growth of the endowment-assurance business. At the 
present time about 5B per cent. of the total assurance business is of this 
description, and it is evident that the combination of investment with 
insurance thus afforded has obtained a strong hold on the assuring public. 
The average sum assured per endowment policy i is below that of the whole 
life policies, while the average annual premium is higher, as many of 
the policies are for short terms. The new assurances effected during the 
year, less the void business or discontinuances, represent the annual 
additions to the sums assured; this, or its opposite, is shown in the 
following comparison for the eight years ended 1898 :— 








Net yearly increase 


Year. | New Assurances. | Void Business, | der'inediils caniebadl: 
| ( 
£ | x | £ 
1891 8,435,673 | 5,096,730 | 3,338,943 
1892 7,977,154 | 6,099,772 | 1,877,382 
1893 | 6,019,408 | 6,218,360 | *198,952 
1894 6,062,494 6,305,437 | *242 943 
1895 6,384,455 | 5,796,308 | 588,147 
1896 6,895,567 | 5,501,385 | 1,394,182 
1897 6,974,149 | 5,344,764 | 1,629,385 
1898 8,479,842 | 5,328,957 | 3,150,885 
* Decrease. 


‘The receipts of the societies are chiefly represented by the collections 
“from premiums on policies and the interest arising from investments of 
the accumulated funds ; while payments on account of policies matured 
and surrendered, cash bonuses, and expenses of management chiefly 
comprise the disbursements. The receipts and disbursements of each 
society during 1898 were as follow :— 





* Australasian Temperance and General Mutual 


Life Assurance Society (Ltd.).................. | 46,647 29, 629, | 17,018 


Excess 
Institution. | Receipts. | Expenditure. ( Peper sh 4 
| | | . Funds). 
oo Wee ee ee epee eee <1 gy ee 
£ | £ 
Australian Mutual Provident Society ............ 2,152,177 | 1 as 706 | 699,471 
Mutual Life Association of Australasia ......... | 216,197 | 148,786 67,411 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.)...... 45, 823:| 33,097 | 12,726 
*Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Ltd.) ...... 98,262 | 39,385 | 58,877 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company .. ...... 28,886 | 40, 494 | +11,608 
National Mutual Life Association of Australasia | 
8 ot Baie Sen a SS a a 479,665 | 326,845 152,820 
Australian Widows’ Fund Life Assurance, 
SO CRE i Reeth ein pele vennndoreocen 215,592 | 151,875 | 63,717 
Colonial Matual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.)...; 412,898 | 304, 584 | 108,314 




















5 | a es ae eee £ 3,696, 147 | | 2,527,401 1,168,746 


* Ordinary branch only. + Decrease. 
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The aggregate receipts and disbursements, under the accepted heads, 
for the nine institutions were as follow :— 























Receipts. Expenditure. 

£ | £ 
Premiums— VG IIBMBRS <a oc conca oc ce tek ccna cee 1,384, 140 
1.) 72) RAE gat ae ER ee 283,434 | Surrenders .................008- 490,511 
PROMO WHEE 35. Siag soar ios coe oo 2,254, ET |; AMMBIBIEGS 22... oo. ccpesccecceees | 33,085 
Consideration for Annuities.. 60,063 | Cash Bonuses and Dividends 66,444 
ANCOR CB te espe monet ntooe see ee 1,093,621 | Expenses ..............000000+ 483,232 

Other Receipts (Rents, etc.).. 7,859 | Amount written off to Depre-) 

| ciation, Reserves, etc. ...| 69,989 

peel ee 
BOW gs cock aco: £ 3,696, 14 7 | TORT. 00. scccenrnccanonedat Zap, MGA 





In 1894, for the ‘finst time for many ye ars, the amount of interest 
earned and rents received was insufficient to meet the demands under 
the head of claims, and similar conditions prevailed during the following 
four years; the excess to be made good from the other sources, 
however, was small. 

The yearly additions to the accumulated funds are largely dependent 
on the volume of assurances current, and any changes in the one are 

reflected in the figures of the other ; it is, therefore, “not sur prising that 
coincident with the s shrinkages in the volume of assurances in force up to 
the year 1894, the amount ‘added to the accumulated funds had corres- 
pondingly fallen off. During the years 1895 to 1898, however, 
the additions to the funds have shown a considerable increase. The 
amount of funds and the interest received thereon, for the eight years 
ended with 1898 8, were as follow: 























|  Acenmulated Funds. Interest. 

Year. Additions Total | Amount | = R tthe 

during year. | Amount. | received. realised. 

£ £ £ | per cent. 

1891 1,380,553 15,821,425 902,774 | 5°97 
1892 1,360,100 , 17,181,525 967,678 | 5°86 
1893 1,147,143 | 18,328,668 991,369 | 5°58 
1894 912,276 19,240, 944 1,041,529 5°d4 
1895 1,057,942 20, 298, 886 1,037,477 5°25 
1896 996,045 | 21,294,938 1,038,993 5:00 
1897 1,191,032 22,485,963 1,047,560 4°78 
1898 1, 168,746 | 23,654,709 1,093,621 | 4°74 











ASSETS AND LIABILITIES oF AsSsuRANCE COMPANIES. 


The societies establish annually a statement of their liabilities and 
assets, with the object of showing the distribution of the accumulated 
funds and the amount placed to commercial reserve. The returns are, 


however, in no way connected with the valuation balance-sheets pre- 
pared at the date of the actuarial investigation, The assets and liabilities 
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for each institution, for the financial year of 1898, are shown in 
the subjoined table :— 






























































Assets. Liabilities. 
oa ay aaa a 
2 lsomo | 5 
v | 3 sa . 4 
op Sead | aq : 
og | ao | 3 | 
3 [Sa o oS § = 
Institution. of laesss | vey Be i o 
ao |8eHR°!] Total | Har os Total. 
g& los 8s} | @ S56 ae 
| ms ~~ 4 - 
} 243A faa - 
| oRNS | @ 
1OO.a a) 
acl £ £ £ | &£ £ 
Australian Mutual Provident Society} 11,5 515,18 4,085,166; 15,600,301] 15,179,049) 421,252) 15,609,301 
Mutual Life Association of Austrai- ‘2 | 
MID oss ids s vice ode ie'p siete oe 781,381 | 485 »888) 1,267,269) 1,257,604) 9,665) 1,267,269 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society | 
RRMDGSD vc ccs actos Sui ek bebk eviews cis 112,016} 67,479 179,495} 176,926; 2,569) 179,495 
*Citizens’ Life Assurance Company | | 
DEMME S Dvn vipa sisic'nuc eae Tete enise ate 118,147 99,524 217,671 214,095) 3,576 217,671 
yAustralian Alliance Assurance Com- | 
2 ASR pnp tarts pro” partes Ae 253,117| 274,362 527,479 273,178/§ 254,301; 527,479 
National Mutual Life Association of | 
Australasia (Lid.)......-.s..... 1,875,165) 1,020,192; 2,895,357: 2,765,571) 129,786, 2,895,357 
Australian Widows’ Fund Life As- | 
surance Society (Ltd.).......... 1,029,759] 290,387) 1,320,146 1,310,905} 9,241} 1,320,146 
+ =+ 1 sc 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance 
Oe oe Be a eS eae 1,192,145} 1,075,507| 2,267,652; 2,261,656 5,996) 2,267,652 
Australasian Temperance and Gene- 
ral Mutual Life Assurance) 
SUNS SAAN) noc s'o 5 e's o-8'« puss | £161,176] { 85,646) + 246,822) * 215, { 31,097 { 246,822 
TOURS oleae dhest's< d's s'es,s | 17,038,041) 7,484,151) 24,522,192) 23,654,709 at era 24,522,192 
} | | 
* Ordinary Branch only. + Includes Fire, Marine, and Guarantee Branches, which cannot be 
separated. t Includes Industrial Branch. § Includes paid-up capital, £125,000. 


About 50 per cent. of the total assets are represented by loans on 
mortgage, and another 20 per cent. is lent on the policies of the 
societies. In former years insurance companies were almost confined 
to these forms of investment, but recently more attention has been 
given to Government securities, loans to municipalities, and investments 
in shares; while considerable sums are deposited with the banks, or 
sunk in freehold and leasehold property. The remaining items require 
no special comment, except loans on personal security. Investments of 
this character are unusual in Australasia, the amount invested aggre- 
gating only £68,247.  Insome of the colonies the companies are obliged 
by law to deposit certain sums with the Treasury as a guarantee of good 
faith, and the amount so lodged is included either under the head of 
Government securities or of deposits. 


EXPENSES oF MANAGEMENT OF ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The ratio of expenses of management to premium income and gross 
receipts must necessarily vary according to the age of the society and 
the proportion of new business transacted. The figures are given for 
what they are worth. That a more exact comparison cannot be made is 
the fault of certain companies which fail to make a complete disclosure 
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of their affairs, and do not distribute their expenses of management so 
that the cost of new business may be distinguished from that of old 
business ; the reports of other companies are unequalled in any part of 
the world :— 





Expenses of Management. 





Proportion to— 








Institution. 
Amount. | 
| Premium | Gross 
Income. | Receipts. 
ee ; 7 ‘ 
| | 
; . £ | percent. | percent. 
Australian Mutual Provident Society ................) 193,200 | 13°93 8-99 
Mutual Life Association of Australasia .............. 42,502 | 27°75 19°66 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.)............ | 10,291 | 27°90 22°46 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Ltd.) ............ 14,372 16°32 14°63 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company.............. | 4,159 | 23°21 14°40 
National Mutual Life Association of Australasia (Ltd.).| 85,402 | 25°00 17°80 
Australian Widows’ Fund Life Assurance Society (Ltd.) 41,449 27°08 19°23 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.) ........ 79,392 | 24°77 19°23 
Australasian Temperance and General Mutual Life As- 
SULANCE MOCIERY, CLA.) oo ese 5 cic eines ak one cols 12,465 34°59 26°72 











ASSURANCE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

The average amount assured per policy for each colony, and for the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and the United States, is given in the fol- 
lowing table. The figures in some instances are probably somewhat 
overstated as all the companies do not show complete returns of the 
business in each colony, but the results may be taken as a fair estimate 
for each province. The Australasian business of the American insti- 
tutions excluded from the previous returns has been included for the 
purpose of establishing the Australian averages shown herewith :— 








| Average Premium 


| Average ! 
per £100 of 


Country. | sum assured 





per Policy. | Assurance. 

£ | > Set es b 

IATISUEMIASIO oon e seer ae nee one as ee 279 - | 5 Yee 7 GI 
New South Wales..............scce0e 318 SE Say: 
MACEOLIA; nce eee Keane easiest 279 a 61] 
MUCOSIANC tees ees ee eee ae 315 on OlES 
mouth Australia, .2...0.ecs mks sare 242 3 611 
Western Australia ..........sseeee 315 Sele 
WPASIBONIA os tiecee eee e eee eee 264 fae) 5 
New Zealand.............. AT ee 264 Se Ome 
Wasted Kargdom: .. 22. 5.2.--:--dseceseve sea 397 So deo 
United States (New York only) ..... io eee rn 
CATING A lei enka voce es ur elee eee eeu +; ~: §y I En re 


The average amount of assurance per head of population was, in 
Australasia, £21; in Canada, £13; in the United Kingdom, £13; and 
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in the United States, £15; while the average number of policies per 
thousand of population was, in Australasia, 74; in Canada, 37 ; in the 
United Kingdom, 32 ; and in the United States, 30. 

The average policy is scarcely a fair measure of thrift. In these 
colonies mutual assurance is the rule, and members of the various 
societies have acquired large bonus additions. The average existing 
policy, including reversionary bonus, of the Australasian companies 
during 1898, was £315, as compared with the £279 shown in the com- 
parative table. 

It would seem that the practice of assuring life is much more 
prevalent in Australasia than in any of the other countries instanced ; 
and although the average sum assured by each policy is less, the number 
of policies is so much greater, as compared with the population, that the 
amount assured per inhabitant is considerably higher. 


BANKRUPTCY. 


The present Bankruptcy Act came into force in January, 1888, super- 
seding a system which made insolvency a very easy matter. It was 
expected that the new Act would give a healthier tone to trade, and 
decrease the number of cases in which debtors would have recourse to 
law to be relieved of their engagements. The result anticipated, however, 
was not immediately realised, and bankruptcies were just as numerous 
as formerly, but since the year 1893 a decided improvement has taken 
place. In the eleven years during which the present law has been in 
force, 13,191 petitions in bankruptcy have been received ; of ‘these, 
11,380 were filed by the bankrupts themselves, and 1,811 on behalf of 
creditors. The petitions were not granted or were withdrawn in 472 
cases, so that the total sequestrations actually made numbered 12,719. 
The following is a statement of the bankruptcy petitions for each 
of the eleven years during which the present Bankruptcy Act has been 
in force :— 2 

















— i ; Petitions in Bankruptcy. _ | Errand ii cs pga 
| Voluntary. | Compulsory. Total. | — granted. 

| | | 

| No. | No. No. No. | No. 
1888 | 735 | 116 851 28 | 823 
1889 935 | 166 1,101 39 1,065 
1890 1,079 | 164 1,243 50 CC 1,193 
1891 | 1,016 | 229 1,238 | 49 | 1,189 
1892 | 1,267 | 239 1,506 | 43 | 1,463 
1893 | 1,535 209 1,744 | - a 1,685 
1894 | 1,364 | 148 1,512 | 47 | 1,465 
1895 | 41,080 200 1,280 61 | 1,219 
1896 937 149 1,086 | 46 | 1,040 
1897 | 755 90 | 845 i9 | 826 
1898 677 108} 785 | SS 754 





Total...| 11,380 ish OC} CIs CT 472 12,719 
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It will be observed that a regular decrease in the sequestrations has 
taken place since the financial crisis of 1893, the total for 1898 being 
considerably less than one-half of that in the year first-mentioned, and 
even 69 less than the bankruptcies in the fairly prosperous year 1888. This 
decline confirms the evidence of the growing prosperity of the colony, 
already indicated by the increase in the savings of the people, and also 
by the life assurance returns. 

A bankrupt may obtain his discharge in one of three ways—by the 
sequestration order made against him being annulled, by the release of 
his estate, or by a’certificate of discharge being granted to him. The 
bulk of the certificates issued are obtained under the last-mentioned head ; 
only three sequestration orders have been annuiled, and 128 estates have 
been released since the existing Act has been in force, while 1,589 
certificates of discharge have been granted. The number of certifi- 
cates issued from lst January, 1888, to 3lst December, 1898, was as 
follows :— 























vax [raat | | ats | omen | ol 
No. No. | No No. No. 
1888 fee eeeene 1 26 5 32 
1889 nee 4 | 14 7 135 
1890 | cess | 4 | 95 4 103 
1ser 9) | eee | Se ee S00 Ns eee 312 
1892 1 19 5 | cee 205 
189938 | eee 6 152 2 160 
TSE bee eects 1470 |. ceases 147 
1895 | ceeeeveee | 12 142 | cessenees 154 
1896 1 21 95 1 118 
1897 1 25 66 1 93 
198 | eee, | 23 nn 81 














Total ....., 3 | 128 1,389 20 1,540 





The number of estates in respect of which certificates of discharge or 
release were granted was 1,540, or 12 per cent. of the total sequestrations. 
In some few cases application is made for a certificate and refused , 
allowing for these, it would appear that out of 100 bankrupts, 88 are 
unable or too indifferent to take the necessary steps to free themselves 
from bankruptcy. Under the law, the property of an uncertificated 
bankrupt, even if acquired subsequently to sequestration, is lable to 
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seizure on behalf of unsatisfied creditors ; and as applications for certifi- 
cates of discharge are the exception rather than the rule, it would 
appear that the great majority of bankrupts neither attain nor hope 
to attain a position in which they are likely to be disturbed by 
unsatisfied creditors. Before a certificate is granted, all fees owing to 
the Court and official assignees must be paid, and it is certain that not 
a few who elect to remain uncertificated do soin order to avoid payment 
of these fees. The number of sequestrations during the eleven years 
the Act has been in force was 12,719, and of these 11,179 remain uncer- 
tificated. During 1898 the total number of sequestrations was 754: 
the liabilities, according to bankrupts’ schedules, were £605,563; and 
the assets amounted to £263,500. The qualification “ according to 
bankrupts’ schedules” is necessary, as the returns of assets and liabilities 
established after investigation by the Court differ widely from those 
furnished by bankrupts :— 
































| Nominal— 
Year. Sequestrations, | — ee 
| Liabilities. Assets. | Deficiency. 
| No. £ | £ | £ 
1888 823 659,307 -| 459,677 199,630 
1889 1,062 794,603 | 396,723 | 397,880 
1890 1,193 | 1,203,685 | 540,726 | 662,959 
1891 1,189 989,778 | 454,211 | 535,567 
1892 1,463 2,035,316 | 793,045 1,242,271 
1893 1,685 | 1,527,985 | 905,763 | 622,299 
1894 1,465 | 1,852,235 995,985 | 856,300 
1895 1,219 | 1,142,637 | 747,053 | 395,584 
1896 1,040 627,314 | 409,928 | 217,386 
1897 826 610,111 | 347,469 | 262,642 
1898 754 605,563 | 263,500 342,063 
Total ...... 42,719 | 12,048,534 | 6,314,030 | 5,734,504 





The dividend rates paid on the amount of proved liabilities of 
estates which have been wound up are not given, as to establish such 
would involve an investigation of the transactions in each estate; and 
even this operation would not result in complete returns being 
established, as there are many estates which remain unsettled over a 
long period of years. There are three official assignees to assist the 
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Court in winding up the estates. Each official pays all money received 
by him to the Registrar in Bankruptcy, who places the amount to the 
credit of the Bankruptcy Estates Account, from which all charges, 
fees, and dividends are met. The official assignees are also required to 
furnish quarterly statements of the transactions in each estate during 
that period, and the figures given in the two statements following were 
obtained from these returns. The charges under each head were :— 




















| | 
Peremptory Charges. | Gausctuintea bes enue. | | 

x Tecan |Commission | Total 
Year. | Rene Costs. | | | Pte | Charges. 

| Auction. | Valuation, | Court Fees.| | Percentage.| | 

| Labour, etc. | 

| o£ £ £ £ | &£ fs 
1890 | 4,268 9,613 3,064 70 | 382 3,443 | 20,840 
1891 | 3,019 | 18,439 6,202 1,508 | 726 5,386 | 35,280 
1892 | 3,692 | 10,350 7,192 1,582 | 891 5,581 29,288 
1893 | 3,952 | 13,743 (ASS: 1,473 | 652 5,691 32,644 
1894 | 3,571 | 18,308 7,139 1,528 | 1,143 8,610 40,299 
1895 | 2,780 | 16,752 | 8519 | 1,414 | 718 | 6,182 | 36,365 
1896 1,955 | 22,488 6,113 1,321 | 551 4,665 37,093 
1897 | 1,617 | 13,929 8,100 1,293 | 691 5,129 30,759 
1898 | 1,519 | 7,085 | 4,438 1,246 348 3,194 17,830 


— : } | 








The official assignees receive 24 per cent. on the amount realised, and 
a similar rate on the amount of dividends declared; in addition to 
this the Judge may grant special remuneration. The dividends paid 
and the undivided balances at the end of each year were as follow :— 


Money in hands of Official 














| Assignees. | Balance of 
eM T ei) Di VAC eNOS Eid. eee nereenan on ors pare aes Sra Bankruptcy 

| Unpaid and un- Unpaid Estates Account. 

| claimed Balances. Dividends. 
= ) as | a | ) ae 

| £ £ £ | £ 
1890 | 26,289 1,987 287 22,037 
1891 | 52,304 | 1,449 432 | 21,651 
1892 | 45,084 1,145 591 | 20,284 
1893 | 40,433 9,532 132 27,257 
1894 | 70,381 863 305 30,985 
1895 | 50,640 314 530 16,738 
1896 = 31,557 9,610 | 747 23,553 
1897 | 37,900 1,474 1,065 | 13,208 
1898 | 19,556 380 | 300 12,609 





On the 30th June, 1899, there remained to the credit of the Bank- 
ruptcy Unclaimed Dividend Fund £7,181, and to the Bankruptcy 
Suitors Fund, to which account interest earned by the Unclaimed 


Dividend Fund is placed, the sum of £827. 
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District Registrars in Bankruptcy have been appointed throughout 
the colony, and in most instances the positions are filled by Police 
Magistrates or other court officials. District Registrars have the same 
powers and jurisdiction as the Registrar in respect to examinations of 
bankrupts, and the technical business of the court. 

The following table gives the callings of persons who became bankrupt 
during 1898; no trade, however, is recorded which showed less than 
10 bankrupts :— 








Calling. No. | Calling. | No. 
| | : 

Barri, ) | = : 
eg eee eee ....| 180 || Civil Servants........... .......041 18 
LPOULOLS: orleasscuccsosvsost scene en 127 Clepkatic asset ee Sacer, | 17 
ie a ee ae 32 Stonekeepers ............cs0ecseee 16 
NO arrnpatiGh  ..... oo. cnsnescosce: 30 | Others (under 10 Sequestra- 

tions)........ Bee tee ees 320 
Hotel-keepers —..........ce.cccee eee 26 | 
| — 
MEINE shew sa ces tege eae ; 20 
Tot yA 

- UME Pen ceccewen ceed 754 

Oe 7) re | 18 eran 





The foregoing pages deal with the commercial aspect of bankruptcy ; 
other information relating to legal procedure will be found in the 
chapter dealing with the transactions of the Law Courts. 


TRANSACTIONS IN REAL ESTATE. 


The Real Property Act came into force in 1862, dealings in real 
estate before that year having been regulated by the Deeds Regis- 
tration Act of 1843. The Real Property Act completely revolutionised 
the procedure in regard to land transfers, and was modelled on the 
lines of legislation in South Australia adopted at the instance of Sir 
R. R. Torrens—hence the popular name of Torrens’ Act. The chief 
features of the Act are the transferring of real property by registration 
of title instead of by deeds ; the absolute indefeasibility of the title when 
registered ; and the protection afforded to owners against possessory 
claims, as a title issued under the Act stands good notwithstanding any 
length of adverse possession. From the passing of Torrens’ Act all 
lands soid by the Crown were conveyed to the purchasers under its 
provisions, and the provisions of the old law were restricted to transac- 
tions in respect of grants already issued. The area for which grants 
under the old system had been issued in 1862 -was 7,478,794 acres ; 
since then 1,278,172 acres have been brought under the provisions of 
Torrens’ Act, so that the area still under the Deeds Registration Act is 
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6,200,622 acres. Lands are allowed to be placed under Torrens’ Act 
only when their titles are found to be unchallengeable; but thousands of 
acres are brought under the Act during the course of every year, so that 
it is merely a question of time then the whole of the lala of the 
colony w ill be under a uniform system. The area of Crown lands 
conveyed, and of private lands brought under the Real Property Act 
during the decade ended 1898 was as follows :— 








Coen: Laude ounvacel Private Lands brought 

















Area Value. Area. Value. Area. Value. 

acres. £ acres, £ | acres. £ 
1889 355,330 §12,237 45,309 348,812 | 400,639 1,861,049 
1890 194,953 336, 369 79,675 | 1,068,348 | 274,628 1,404,717 
1891 279,247 | 403,421 | 51,145 | 1,163,044 | 330,392 | 1,566,465 
1892 189,990 | 301,165 | 83,627 | 1,243,890 | 273,617 | 1,545,055 
1893 253,941 306,842 | 44,999 | 962,413 | 298,940 | 1,269,255 
1894 267,730 | 485,006 | 45,756 808,234 | 313,486 | 1,293,240 
1895 289,157 | 261,262 | 22,230 | 755,114 | 311,387 | 1,016,376 
1896 320,474 | 226,440 | 53,717 | 861,811 | 374,191 | 1,088,251 
1897 268,014 | 161,694 26,941 617,984 | 294,955 779,678 
1898 434,692 | 236,090 | 25,169 662,888 | 459,861 898,978 





For the whole period during which the Real Property Act (Torrens’) 
has been in operation, 17,966,335 acres, valued at pK REET have 
been conveyed under its provisions, and 1,278,172 acres, valued at 
£21,743,744, have been brought under it, and deeds under the old Act 
to the same extent cancelled. 

The transfers and conveyances of private lands which take place 
during ordinary years indicate in some measure the condition of business; 
the volume of these transactions, however, in sOme years cannot be relied 
upon as giving more than an indication of speculation or inflation. In 
the following t table, which covers ten years, there is shown the considera- 


tion money paid on sales of private lands during each year, excluding, 
During 1888 land to the value of 
but in 1898 the amount had fallen to 
The year 1888 marked the last flickering vf the boom 


of course, lands sold on long terms. 
£11,068,873 changed hands, 
£3,526,456. 
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period, when land speculation proceeded on a scale of unexampled reck- 
lessness. The other extreme was reached in 1897, when the value of the 
land transferred was only slightly more than in 1877, and nearly 
£1,000,000 less than in 1896. Although the year 1898 showed a 
slightly greater activity than 1897, it is evident that transactions in 
land still very largely represent conveyances by mortgagors and mortga- 
gees, genuine speculation in land having almost wholly died out :— 





{ 
} 
} 


Conveyances or Transfers. 











Year. I" ) 
Old System. | New Seetan: Total. 
Pe bo 
1ss9_ = |= 4,169,822 3,333,411 | 7,503,233 
Isso | «(3,954,358 3,600,392 | 7,554,750 
1891 | 4,564,285 | 3,602,082 | 8,166,367 
1s92 | «(3,537,829 | 2,716,379 | 6,254,208 
1893 | 2317,777 2,532,211 | 4,849,988 
1894 | 1,945,527 | 2,048,977 | 3,994,504 
1895 1,812,199 | 1,862,638 | 3,674,837 
1896 | 2,212,158 | 2,009,172 | 4,221,330 
1397 ~—«|~—«,149,989 2,101,390 3,251,379 
1898 1,275,316 2,951,140 | 3,526,456 





As already mentioned, the Real Property Act provides that on the 
issue of a certificate the title of the person named on the certificate is 
indefeasible. Provision is, however, made for error in transfer, by which 
persons might be deprived of their rightful property, as should the 
transfer be made to the wrong person the holder of the certificate 
cannot be dispossessed of his property unless he has acted fraudulently. 
To indemnify the Government for compensating persons who, through 
error, may have been déprived of their properties, an assurance fund 
has been created by a contribution of one halfpenny in the pound on 
the declared capital value being levied on property first brought under 
the Act, and upon transmissions of titles of estates of deceased proprietors. 
It is an undeniable proof of the value of the Act, and the facility of its 
working, that payments from the assurance fund to the 3lst December, 
1898, in respect of titles improperly granted, amounted to only £3,150. 
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The amounts paid into the Treasury on account of the assurance fund 
during each of the eight years ended 1898 were as follow :— 





Compensation 








A llections ‘ Al nts Credited 
Year. ce anaes. ee eee o - 7 Saran 
£ | £ | a 
1891 5,345 | Nil 5,345 
1892 4,670 | 1,053 | 3,617 
1893 4,083 Nil | 4,083 
1894 4,882 367 | 4,515 
1895 4,276 1 4,275 
1896 3912 12 | 3.900 
1897 4,721 | 30 4,686 
1898 | 4,808 = | 4,806 


i a 





The assurance fund, which forms part of the Trust Fund of the 
Treasury, amounted to £171,922 at the close of 1898, and bears interest 
at rates varying from 3 to 5 per cent. The accretions to this fund—that 
is, interest and collections—average now fully £10,000 per annum, while 
the total withdrawals duving the whole currency of the Act have only 
reached a little over £3,000; thus, as there is every likelihood of the 
amount annually added growing larger as years roll on, the fund bids 
fair to attain considerable dimensions. 


MORTGAGES. 


All mortgages, except those regulated by the Bills of Sale Act of 
1855 and the Merchant Shipping Act of 1894, are registered at the 
Registrar-General’s Office, and it is a fair assumption that the number 
recorded represents the bulk of the mortgages effected. Where more 
than one mortgage has been effected on the same property, the mortgages 
take priority according to the time of registration, and not in accordance 
with their respective dates. The amount of consideration for which a 
mortgage stands as security is not always stated in the deeds, the words 
‘“‘ valuable consideration” or ‘‘ cash credit” being inserted instead of a 
specific sum in many of the transactions of banks and other loan institu- 
tions, in cases where the advances made are liable to fluctuation ; and 
as this frequently occurs when the property mortgaged is of great value, 
an exact statement of the total advances against mortgages cannot be 
given. It must be borne in mind, therefore, that the figures in the 
tables given below refer only to cases in which a specific amount 1s 
stated in the deeds, whether that amount be the sum actually advanced 
or not. What is true of mortgages registered holds good for discharges, 
the amount of which, as shown in the tables, is still further reduced by 
the exclusion of mortgages which have been satisfied by foreclosure or 
seizure, a record of which is not available. Many mortgages, therefore, 
appear in the official records as current, notwithstanding that the 
property which they represent has passed away from the mortgagor. 
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MortGaGes or Reat Estate. 


Mortgages of land are registered either under the Deeds Registration 
Act of 1843 or the Real Property Act of 1862, according to the Act 
under which the title of the property stood at the time of registration. 
The mortgages registered for each of the ten years ended 1898 
were :— 












































Registrations— 

Vear Registrati oer Under Real Property Act. | Under both Acts. 
Number. | Consideration. ____[ antes | msdn, | umber. | Gmitantion, Number, Number. | Consideration. “Number. | consider Number. | Consideration. 

So et Pee 
1889 9,312 7,277,334 | 4,416 | 7,256,931 | 13,728 | 14,534,265 
1890 9,883 | 8,072,218 4,697 8,559,662 | 14,580 | 16,631,880 
1891 10,348 | 10,520,261 4,523 | 8,535,876 | 14,871 | 19,056, 137 
1892 10,450 9,328,563 | 4,644 6,770,594 | 15,094 | 16,099,157 
1893 9,351 7,434,029 4,704 | 6,034,324 | 14,055 | 13,468,353 
1894 8,901 | 5,824,797 4,277 ! 5,624,968 | 13,178 | 11,449,765 
1895 8,467 | 7,183,729; 3,886 | 4,741,877 , 12,353 | 11,925,606 
1896 7,855 5,428,148 | 3,677 4,652,779 | 11,532 | 10,080,927 
1897 3,898 4,147,583 | 3,571 4,354,412 | 7,469 | 8,501,995 
1898 3,861 4,698,034 3,617 4,807,182 7,478 9,505,216 


Se a ee 

The consideration given generally represents the principal owing; in 
some cases, however, it stands for the limit within which clients of 
banks and other loan institutions are entitled to draw, though many 
of these clients may be in credit while their property is mor tgaged and 
unreleased. 

The amount of mortgages discharged has always been much less than 
the amount registered, for, as previously mentioned, the discharges do 
not include foreclosures, which if not formally registered as discharges 
are nevertheless mortgages cancelled. The volume of the releases is 
also reduced by mortgages paid off in instalments, as the discharges 
may be given for the last sum paid, which might happen to bear a very 
small proportion to the total sum borrowed; and, further, the total of 
discharges is reduced owing to the practice, now largely followed, of 
allowing mortgages maturing on fixed dates to be extended for an 
indefinite period. 

Conveyances under mortgage or purchases of equity of redemption, 
and transfers which represent dealings between mortgagee and mortgagee, 
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are, in point of value, unimportant ; nevertheless, to complete the 
transactions in mortgages, returns covering the period of ten years 
ended 1898 are given below. The table is incomplete, as the con- 
sideration in respect of conveyances and transfers under the Real 
Property Act cannot be given ; while the figures for 1898 are exclusive 
of 21 conveyances under mortgage, and 139 transfers of mortgages, for 
which the amounts involved are not stated :— 


i 





| 
| Deeds Registration Act cf 1843. Transfers 
7 eee of Mortgage 


under Reai 





| 




















Year. ciicnieiaaaee under canine | Transfers .of a : | mains aed 
Number. Consideration.| | Number. Consideration. Number. 
| 
£ | £ 

1889 204 680,240 | 83 | 38,690 192 
1890 | 117 88,116 | 210 | 229,010 180 
1891 348 245,111 | 246 | 390, 243 218 
1892 392 162,307 253 | 1,219,401 255 
1893 430 216,925 383 276,507 347 
1894 374 381,738 508 485,489 318 
1895 320 159,608 | 600 768, 368 305 
1896 467 256,967 | 70 287,361 227 
1897 450 280,583 146 174,379 215 

276,803 200 306,488 258 


1898 406 


MorrGaces on Live Stock AND Woot. 


Liens on wool, mortgages on live stock, and liens on growing crops 
are registered under special Acts, the two first mentioned under a 
temporary measure passed in 1847, which was continued from time to 
time and became permanent by a special enactment in 1860, and the 
liens on growing crops under one passed in 1862. The mortgages on 
live stock are current till disclrarge, while the liens on wool mature at 
the end of each season and terminate without being formally discharged. 
Mortgages under each Act are valid without the stock or crops being 
delivered to the mortgagees. The figures relating to live stock are 
given in some detail, as they throw considerable light on the condition 
of the great industry of the country. They must, however, be taken 
with this qualification, that the amount stated represents in many cases 
merely nominal indebtedness, and the advances are not in every instance 
made to persons financially embarrassed. But with full allowance on 
this score, the figures given hereunder will make it plain how large a 
hold the lending institutions have upon the great pastoral industry. 
The following statement shows the liens on wool and the mortgages on 
live stock registered during each of the ten years ended 1898. Sums 
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secured both by a lien on the wool and by mortgage of the sheep, are 
included under the head of mortgages only :— 


























Preferable Liens on Wool. Mortgages on Live Stock. 
Year. | | .No. of | | 
No. of Considera- | ,, No. of che | No. of | Considera- 
| Number. nt ade : Number sat Ad Horned | ;—’ : . 
f& Sheep. ion. ; Sheep. 2 “ses. ; 
Sheey tion Sheep | Cattle. | Horses tion 
Ee = ea ee — 
| £ £ 
1889 1,169 | 7,861,233 ‘ | 2 


1,2 | 100,026 | 11,824 | 2,432,704 
1890 | 1,461 9,005,582 | 1,5 ,962,300 | 93.298 | 12,543 | 3,159,636 
1891 1,701 | 10,201,412 | 1,3 | 3,896,947 | 111,432 | 16,723 | 2,632,758 
1892 | 2,051 | 12,094,876 | 1,688,661 | 2,326 | 5,966,971 | 142,695 | 16,904 | 2,814,637 
1893 | 2,257 | 13,204,407 | 1,935,660 | 2,270 | 8,357,014 | 227,581 | 24,241 | *3,176.725 

1,9 

2,1 

1,3 

1 

1 





1894 | 2,627 | 16,084,929 ,952,451 | 2,167 | 6,586,711 | 698,448 | 18,016 | *2,059,381 
1895 | 2,509 | 14,689,647 ,101,048 | 1,901 | 4,983,071 | 148,629 | 18,292 | 2.254.290 
1896 | 2,364 | 11,309,327 ,841,949 | 1,768 | 4,748,695 | 93,550 | 24,520 | 1,705,245 
1897 2,183 | 9,277,004 ,056,721 | 1,678 | 4,290,304 | 62,644 | 13,474 | 1,418,884 

,048,261 1,884 | 2,192,645 | 95,454 | 14,875 | 1,518,887 





1898 2,012 8,492,863 











* The figures for 1893 and 1894 include the consideration for 245 and 22 camels respectively. 

To supplement the information just given, the following table, which 
shows the proportion of the flocks of the colony covered by lien and 
mortgage, has been compiled. In addition to the numbers given, a 
considerable quantity of stock isin the hands of financial institutions 
as mortgagees in possession, but an exact statement of this it is not 
possible to obtain :— 























Sheep. Horned Cattle. Horses. 
erarars | ~ = | a Rares —— 
Pro- | Pro- | Pro- 
Year. | Involved | ; ; ; 
woke ° ake ay | portion . 1:  |Involved| p n - |Involved| por 
| Total in in Lien |. = cod Total in |* Mort | J pi hie 1 Total in|. Mort J iho 
Pe isicna aa | involvec Golony in Mort- | involved | Go)5ny. | in Mort- | involved 
| ”* | Morteage, | t© total *| gage. | to total “*| gage. | to total 
as oe™ | flocks, | herds. number. 
| 
No. No. | per cent. No. | No. | per cent. No. No. | per cent. 
; 


24°8 |1,741,592 | 100,026 | 
,091,229 | 93,298 
,128,838 | 111,432 | 
221,459 | 142,695 | 


1889 | 50,106,768 | 12,433,710 
1890 | 55,986,431 | 13,967,882 249 | 5 
1891 61,831,416 | 17,098,359 | 27-7 |: 
1892 | 58,080,114 | 18,061,847 | 311 |; 


430,777 | 11,824 


~ 


cel 

5°7 

45 | 444,163| 12,543 | 
5°2 | 489,647| 16,728 
6-4 | 484,309] 16,904 | 
0-0 | 493,231 
8°3 
6°9 
4°2 
3°0 
4°7 


owe 





1893 | 56,980,688 | 21,561,421 | 37°38 | 2,269,852 | 227,531 1 24,241 | 
1894 | 56,977,270 | 22,671,640 | 39°8 465,411 | 698,448 2 | 518,181] 18,016 | 


bet 


487,943| 18,292 | 
510,636 | 24,520 | 
498,034! 13,474 | 
491,553} 14,375 | 


1895 | 47,617,687 | 19,672,718 41°3 2,150,057 | 148,629 | 

1896 | 48,318,790 | 16,058,022 | 33°2 2,226,163 | 93,550 

1897 43,952,897 | 13,567,308 | 30°9 2,085,096 62,644 

1898 | 41,241,004 | 10,685,508 | 25°9 | 2,029,516 | 95,454 | 
| 


boro rope 


] 


bo bO H OO CO H GO OO IO bo 
ONWONIMOONS OT 





| 








The mortgages shown represent the annual registrations ; hence the 
sheep involved were those pledged during twelve months only ; and as 
the currency of a mortgage on live stock, unlike that of a lien which 
terminates at the end of the season, is variable, it follows that the 
figures in any year do not represent the total number of sheep covered 
by mortgage, and that the proportion of the flocks held under lien and 
mortgage, after making every allowance for releases, is therefore some- 
what higher than that stated. This remark applies equally to the 
figures given for horned cattle and for horses. 
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DISCHARGES OF MORTGAGES. 


The number of discharges registered amounts in an ordinary year to 
about one-sixth of the mortgages of live stock registered. The figures 
for the ten years ended 1898 were :-— 

















Year. | Number. | Amount. | Year. Number. | Amount. 
——— eee ens ee —————e 
| | £ | £ 

i8s9 | 256 | 1,191,089 | 1894 334 496,041 
1890 | 368 | 2,512,551 | 1895 372 | 1,053,863 
1891 | 380 | 1,184,372 | 1896 432 886,218 
1892 | 317 | 985,048 || 1897 385 549,064 
1893 | 286 | 1,062,827 | 1898 | 423 821,644 


aaa SeEnUnUEEnereeeieen es 


There were also 41 discharges of liens, amounting to £28,332 during 
[898 ; these represent transfers of security and repayments during the 
season, as liens terminate by effluxion of time at the close of the wool 
season. 


Liens oN Growina Crops. 


Under the provisions of the Act, liens, the duration of which must 
not exceed one year, are made on agricultural and_ horticultural 
prodace. Such advances do not ordinarily reach large sums, either indi- 
vidually or in their total, as there is an element of uncertainty in the 
security offered. During the last ten years the advances ranged from 
£75,439 to £219,392 per annum. The liens registered in 1898 were 
1,779 in number, covering advances to the extent of £161,216 :— 








if 











Year. | Number. Consideration. | Year. | Number. (Gonsiderition: 
| s | £ 
1ss9 | 1,227 83,748 || 1894 | 2291 | 181,432 
1890 | 1,089 75,439 || 1895 2,621 219,392 
1891 | 1,171 78,448 || 1896 | 2.567 4 202,605 
1892 1,416 130,155 | 1897 1,947 151,354 
1893 1,789 (159,007 | 1898 1,779 161,216 





MORTGAGES ON SHIPS. 


Mortgages of registered British vessels are dealt with under the 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1894. The mortgages are, according to the 
Act, divided into two classes, one in which the ship is the sole security, 
and the other in which the advances are made on the security of what 
is termed in the Act “the account current,” which may comprise ships, 
wharfage appliances, etc. Registrations are effected at the two ports of 


3k 
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registry, Sydney and Newcastle; the returns 


statements apply to both ports :— 


given in the subjoined 





Mortgage on ships only. Mortgage on account current. 











Year. Sailing Vessels. Steam Vessels. Sailing Vessels. Steam Vessels. 
No. | Amount. No. Amount. | No. | Amount. | No. | Amount. 
£ £ £ £ 
1891 37 Sa.a0. ):-- 7 3,022 4 3,672 8 8,800 
1892 36 16,572 | .9 16,835 19 51,293 6 4 10,000 
1893 23 13,152 10 6,681 12 315 15 3,019 
1894 34 | 11,420 2) 13,577 4 1,835 7 16,600 
1895 24 , 9,790 9 4,617 9 900 15 | 19,730 
1896 18 | 6,165 18 19,630 9 5,450 4 7,250 
1897 21 | 7,745 26 22.917 2 ,509 12 | 12,934 
1898 13 | 4,652 | 9 5,840 5 3,550 12 | 21,258 


| 


| 





The number of mortgages registered m which ships figure as the sole 
security represents the vessels encumbered—that is to say, “‘ one ship one 
mortgage”; the number of mortgages in the other class may or may not 
repr esent the number of vessels ‘mortgaged. The discharges of mort- 
gages during the same period were as follow :— 





| 
| 





Mortgage on ships only. 








ieacatsotandl 
Steam Vessels. mee | 


Mortgage on account current. 

















Year. | Sailing Vessels. ae Sailing Vessels. Steam Vessels. 
| No. Amount. | No. Amount. No. Amount. No. Amount. 
£ £ & £ 

1891 17 12,482 10 9,004 3 |No — ee: 12,400 
1892 | 23 9,769 * (3,87 2 6 2,717 2 872 
1893 | 20 13,962 5 | 13,026 1 |No amount | 2 90 
1894 13 5,948 19 | 10,395 ] do nil, nil. 

1895 28 11,096 7 8,664 6 216 8 1,000 
1896 | 15 5,230 9 | 13,553 2 501 2 150 
1897 | Ii 3,193 18 | 16,643 4 840 7 4,800 
1s98 | 16 6,659 8 10,002 5 1,513 1 ] 


' 
i 


In some cases of mortgages on account current the amount of con- 
sideration is not stated, el the figures given must be accepted with this 
qualification. 


BILLS OF SALE. 


All mortgages of personalty other than ships and shipping appliances, 
wool, live stock, and growing crops, are filed and entered at the ee 
Court under the Bills of Sale Act of 18 55, as consolidated by Act No. 10 
of 1898. This Act provides that each document shall be filed and entered 


within thirty days after it is made or given, otherwise the transaction is 
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Ulegal ; and that the registration shall be renewed every twelve months ; 
and to prevent fraud and imposition the records are open to the inspection 
of the public. The total amount of advances annually made on bills of 
sale is not readily available, but judging from the number of bills filed 
the sum must be considerable. The provisions of the Act are availed 
ot by all classes of the community, but brewers and money lenders figure 
conspicuously among the transferrees. No complete record is made of 
the bills terminated voluntarily or by seizure, the official records showing 
only those discharged in the ordinary way. Seizures of the security 
given, which generally comprises household furniture and stock-in-trade, 
are common occurrences, and it is to be regretted that no record of them 
is kept; but, as previously shown, the neglect in the registration of 
foreclosures is a weakness in the procedure under all Acts regulating 
mortgage transactions. The bills filed and the discharges registered for 
the nine years ended 1898 were as follow :— 














Registrations. | 
Pane! Oe Se AT TaN ETE fee Renewals under 
Filed in | Satisfied or orders | Bills of Sale Act of 1898. 
Supreme Court. | for discharge made. | 
| | 
1890 3,045 2 Sn rennet re 
1891 2,697 | + nc: Ce repr ore eee 
1892 | 2,776 | En ar cenaere 
189% | 3,111 | tae eee hee eseeeeee 
1894 2,752 | 77 ee eee ees 
1895 | 2,512 140 ee 
1896 2,375 158 isco ee 
1897 | 3,368 156 [eeu es 
1888 | 3,725 | 220 1,375 
| 


SUMMARY OF MORTGAGES. 


The volume of mortgages registered and discharged under each class 
is given below. As the returns are incomplete, from causes already 
alluded to, no general total has been established. The following table 
shows the total consideration of the mortgages registered during cach 
of the last five years :— 








Property. | 1894. | 1895. | i896. | 1897. 1888, 
| } 
On Real Estate— £ £ £ £ a3 
Under Deeds Registration Act ....| 5,824,797 | 7,183,729 | 5,428,148 | 4,147,583 | 4,698,034 
9, Real Property Act..........| 5,624,968 | 4,741,877 | 4,652,779 | 4,354,412 | 4,807,182 
On Personalty— | 
EAGOH OF WOO! if i.ce'se comes ccecccecs | 1,952,451 | 2,101,048 | 1,341,949 | 1,056,721 | 1,048,264 
Mortgages on Live Stock .......... | 2,059,393 | 2,254,290 | 1,705,245 | 1,418,884 | 1,518,887 
Liens on Growing Crops .......... | 181,432 219,392 202,605 151,334 | 161,216 
Mortgages on Ships .............. | 24,997 | 14,407 25,795 30,662 | 10,492 
ys » and Shipping 
SONNE OS crniercis wali ible ee We 5 «ee 18,455 | *20,630 *12,700 14,443 | 24,808 
ag Spas Oe ee ae t Not available. 


ee 


* Figures incomplete. 
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The consideration of the mortgages of which discharges were regis- 
tered during each of the last five years is given below :— 











} rg { 











Property. 1894. 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. 
On Real Estate. . £ £ £ £ £ 
Under Deeds Registration Act ....| 2,060,696 | 2,505,730 | 3,106,361 | 2,108,981 | 2,591,525 
», Real Property Act.......... | 2,083,092 | 2,715,443 | 2,798,795 | 2,689,520 | 2,774,495 
On Personalty— 
TOTES WOE 6 od gi oSG sve T cho. Coa | At end of each Season. 
Mortgages on Live Stock..........| 496,041 1,053,863 886,218 | 549,064 | 821,644 
Liens on Growing Crops .......... At end of each Season. 
Mortgages on Ships ..’............ | 16,273 19,760 18,783 19,836 | 16,661 
‘ oy and Shipping'| 
AURMIBOON o> cx.g cauca-cheneiwdal. cbehes *1,216 651 | 5,640 | 1,514 
Bills of Sale 


Sdiece be Cea ROR Eee eS Not available. 





* Figures incomplete. 





FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


The position occupied by Friendly Societies at the present day is a 
most important one, on account of the strong influence which they exert 
on the welfare of the industrial classes of the population; and recognising 
the services which they render to the community by the inculcation of 
habits of thrift, and the relief of cases of distress which it would other- 
wise be the duty of the public to alleviate, the State, while forbidding 
the carrying on of operations by an unregistered society, and imposing a 
penalty on each member of its committee should it accept money in 
consideration of any interest therein, grants certain privileges to societies 
whose rules have been certified to by the Registrar as being in conformity 
with the law. These privileges are as follow :— 


1. A registered Society can legally hold land and other kinds of 
property in the names of trustees, such property passing from 
one trustee to another by the mere fact of appointment, and 
can carry on all legal proceedings in the trustees’ names. 

2. The Society has a remedy on summary conviction whenever any 
person— 


(2) Obtains possession of its property by false repre- 
sentation or imposition ; 

(0) Having possession of any of its property, withholds 
or misapplies it ; 


(c) Wilfully applies any part of such property to pur- 
poses other than those expressed or directed by the 
rules and authorised by the Act. 
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3. If an officer of the Society dies or becomes bankrupt or insolvent, 
or if an execution is issued against him whilst he has money or 
property of the Society in his possession by virtue of his office, 
the trustees of the Society are entitled to claim such money 
or property in preference to any other creditors. 


4. The documents of the Society are free from stamp duty. 


5. The Society can admit members under twenty-one and take 
from them binding receipts, which would otherwise be of no 
effect. 

6. If it invests money on mortgage, such mortgages can be dis- 

charged by a mere endorsed receipt without reconveyance. 


4 


Its officers are legally bound to render account and give up all 
money or property in their possession on demand or notice, 
and may be compelled to do so. 


L 


Disputes can be legally settled according to the Society's own 
rules. 


9. Members of registered Friendly Societies have the privilege of 
legally insuring money, on the deaths of their wives and 
children, for their funeral expenses, without having an insur- 
able interest in their lives. 


10. Members of registered Societies may dispose at death of sums 
payable by the Society by written nomination without a will ; 
and this nomination may be made by youths of sixteen, who 
cannot make a will till they are twenty-one. 


11. Where there is no will and no nomination, the trustees may 
distribute sums without letters of administration being taken 
out. (A person who should do so in any other case would 
make himself liable for the debts of the deceased). 


Most of the Friendly Societies operating in New South Wales were 
founded by old members of English orders who bad emigrated to 
Australia before the light of public investigation had been thrown upon 
the business of the societies in Great Britain, and an exposure made of 
the unscientific principles on which they were being conducted. Accord- 
ingly, the societies established in this colony were from the commence- 
ment worked under a fallacious system, which was regarded as perfect ; 
and as soon as it was discovered that there was an accumulation of funds, 
the members looked upon the money as their personal property—in 
fact, as profit derived from their exertions. They argued that any 
probable change from the existing satisfactory condition of affairs would 
be fully compensated for by the introduction of younger members, who 
in their turn would be satisfied with the present, and trust to others in 
the future ; and any proposal for the application to their affairs of the 
scientific principles which governed the operations of friendly societies 
elsewhere was strenuously opposed as unnecessary, until very recently, 
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when many leading members were induced, owing to the rapid depletion 
ot the funds of their orders, to give serious eonaitlateiian to their 
position. 

One of the prine ipal causes which raised this false feeling of security 
was that in times of general prosperity many employers paid good 
workmen their wages duri ing short periods of sickness in order to retain 
their services, and members in receipt of high wages and in tolerably 
easy circumstances did not feel the necessity of accepting assistance 
from their lodges. Also, it must be borne in mind that in those years 
the members were young, and even if all claims had been preferred it 
is probable that the benefits would not have amounted to a large sum, 
so that the funds of the societies could not do otherwise than increase 
in spite of the inadequate scale of contributions charged. An exami- 
nation of the records of the registration of amended rules shows what 
the accumulation of capital led to: in many cases the members of a 
society thought it right not only to lower their contributions, but at the 
same time to increase the benefits given. The inevitable results have 
happened: the members have grown older, the claims on account of 
sickness and death have increased, and the depression in trade has 
compelled those out of employment to come upon the funds whenever 
possible, so that many of the societies now existing are in a state of 
insolvency. 

As has already been stated, when the fallacy underlying the old 
system of conducting the affairs of the societies had been so forcibly 
exploded, some attempt was made to place affairs on a sound basis, but 
the steps taken by many of the older members were halting and 
uncertain ; they conceded that an error of judgment was committed in 
the past, but were unwilling to tax themselves to any considerable 
extent for the purpose of placing matters upon a better footing. At 
the same time they were convinced that no new members should be 
admitted unless they paid according to a properly- adjusted scale of 
contributions. It became, therefore, necessary for Parliament to place 
the societies into a more satisfactory position by legislative action. 
This was done by the Act No. 31 of 1899, assented to on the 5th 
December of that year. The main points of the Act are :— 


|. The recognition of the authority of the grand lodges over the 
subordinate branches. 


bo 


The enlargement of the powers of the Registrar in the direction 
of the inspection of the lodge-books and the initiation of 
prosecutions in eases of defalcation. 


Ned 


. The re-registration of all existing societies, and the power given 
to the Registrar to insist upon the adoption of an adequate 
scale of contributions before granting registration. 


4. The provision for a quinquennial valuation, and the power to 
enforce the improvement of the scale of eouteibutions, if this 
should be shown to be inadequate by the valuation. 
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A list of the principal societies is given below, from which it will be 
seen that at the end of 1897, the last year for which complete returns 
are available, there were in existence 16 leading orders (some of them 
subdivided into districts, provinces, or grand divisions), comprising 791 
distinct subordinate branches ; and 26 independent societies :— 


— eed — 
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lof District) 

















l 
of Total 
Name of Orders or Societies. or Members. good on | Lodge or | or Grand | Ponda 
Branches. books. | Branch Lodge | : 
| Funds. Funds. 
| 
| | 
| No. No. No. £ £ £ 
Manchester Unity 1. 0.0.F. -- 
Sydney District .............-. | 69 9,910 9,495 98,824 28,413 | 127,237 
Cumberland District ..........| 8 602 573 2,077 1,172 3,249 
Hunter River District.......... 7 633 600 | 7,461 2,336 9,797 
Goulburn District ............ 9 862 756 6,262 9,016 | 15,278 
Newcastle District ...........- 10 1,201 1,156 2,922 7,438 10,360 
Bathurst District.............. 23 1,565 1,429 14,264 7,583 21,847 
Tamworth District ............ 17 1,850 1,693 21,334 9,696 31,030 
Riverina District.............. 7 790 761 5,048 3,417 8,465 
Braidwood District ............ 2 214 196 913 1,876 2,789 
Young? Dintrict. ... 0... 2.0.26 4 575 468 2,445 1,425 3,870 
Wagga Wagga District ........ 3 602 573 6,878 79 6,957 
Grand United 0.0. F.— 
Sueer Piaerete a a 5. canine aos | 43 4,626 4,192 26,884 10,774 | 387,658 
3raidwood District............ 21 1,098 933 6,550 7,264 13,814 
Manning River District........| 6 203 186 1,199 952 2,151 
Newcastle District™............ 3 304 272 2,094 592 | 2,686 
Hunter River District.......... 25 1,83% 1,714 10,524 2,744 | 13,268 
Bathurst District..... ........ 6 479 383 2,416 1,807 | 4,223 
Goulburn District ............| 10 641 543 3,582 1,777 5,359 
Williams River District........ 6 245 232 2,475 460 2,935 
Committee of Management ....| oes 225 225 
Widow and Orphans’ Fund in 652 652 
the Hunter River District. | 
Independent ©.0.F. ... ...-.. 65 5,016 4,438 | 23,806 18,078 41,884 
National Independent 0.0.F. ....) 6 711 610 | 1,490 671 | 2,161 
Ancient Order of Foresters— 
Sydhey Dish Se... ec cc cess 45 3,940 3,611 15,308 9,049 24,357 
New England District ........ | + 246 211 | 315 258 573 
Netitral: Courie.3 23). 60... ce eee if 1,013 967 | 9,285 33 9,285 
Order of Royal Foresters ........| 25 1,82: 1,711 | 10,679 15,273 25,952 
Irish National Foresters ........ 5 284 235 858 239 | 1,097 
United Ancient Order of Druids— 
Svdney District... ..........-.| 49 5,167 4,724 12,643 8,063 | 20,706 
Newcastle District ............ 11 1,029 961 4,897 3,111 | 8,008 
urate United Order of Free Gar- 29 1,704 1,571 3,937 560 4,497 
deners. 
Independent Order of Rechabites| 41 1,770 1,598 | 1,550 9,768 | 11,318 
Sons and Daughters of Temperance| 74 3,272 2,888 |; 20,710 2,077 22,787 
Protestant Alliance Friendly So-| 59 6,213 5,609 | 34,042 18,434 | 52,476 
ciety of Australasia. | 
Loyal Protestant Benefit Society..| 21 816 732} 1,937 1 220-) - 8:217 
Hibernian Australasian Benefit 40 1,982 1,690 5,683 5,316 | 10,999 
Society. 
Australasian Holy Catholic Guild. 29 1,495 1,326 10,719 | 6,027 16,746 
Australian Oddfellows’ Union....| a=] 668 647 2,475 anne 2,475 
Miscellaneous Societies .......... 26 3,745 3,290 14,076 | 14,076 
pee ee 
Wotaln cee eee | 817 | 69,124 63,074 | 398,562 | 197,902 | 596,464 





| 





{ 








The number of members admitted during 1897 was 8,548 ; while 
8,593 were lost from all causes. 


The total cases of sickness came to 
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11,054, and the average amount of sick pay was £5 2s, 4d. per member. 
The total receipts were £252,865, and the expenditure amounted to 
£218,991 ; while the total funds were £596,464, as shown above, or 
£8 12s. 7d. per member enrolled. 

The benetits promised by Friendly Societies are, in kind, much the 
same in all societies, and usually comprise medical attendance and 
medicine for a member and his family, sick pay—generally £1 per week 
for the first six months, reduced thereafter to 15s. or 10s, ; allowance in 
the event of the death of a member’s wife, and funeral money to his wife 
on the death of a member. The Act limits the amount payable on the 
death of a member to £200, and no annuity can be granted above £50, 
but there is no limit to the amount of sick pay although the rules of 
some societies limit the total amount reccivable weekly to 42s., nor to 
the number of societies to which one person may belong, and from which 
he may receive benefits, but the combined benefits must not exceed the 
above-mentioned amounts. 

In addition to the Friendly Societies properly so called, some of the 
registered Trade Unions give benefits analogous to those of the societies 
mentioned above. The benefits, however, are usually smaller in amount, 
seldom exceeding 12s. a week for sick pay, and £7 in case of death. A 
few Trade Unions also make allowances to their members when they are 
out of employment. 








LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


EW SOUTH WALES is slow to adopt a general system of local 
government, notwithstanding the pressing necessity for such a 
step. In Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, and New Zealand, 
comprehensive systems of local government have been in existence for 
many years, and the benefits derived therefrom are recognised, not only 
by the Governments, but by the ratepayers whose property is affected. 
The central Government is relieved of responsibility and expenditure 
which form no part ofits proper functions, while the property-owner, 
though compelled to pay rates from which he was previously free, receives 
benefits which more than compensate for his direct payment. 

Under the system at present obtaining in New South Wales, no 
district, however populous, is compelled to become incorporated, and it 
is only on the presentation of a petition, signed by at least fifty of the 
prospective ratepayers, and containing a larger number of signatures 
than those attached to any counter petition, that a municipality can be 
formed. Judged by past experience, this voluptary principle is not 
conducive to the adoption of a general system of local government ; for 
so long as the central Government continues to construct local works, it 
is evident that the residents benefited will submit to the absence of 
local management of their affairs. 

In the course of the year 1894 a Bill was submitted to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, providing for the incorporation of the entire unincorpo- 
rated area of the colony into boroughs, municipal districts of a maximum 
area of 400 square miles, and shires ; but in consequence of the inser- 
tion of a clause which they considered contrary to a vital principle in 
the Bill, the measure was abandoned by the Government. It was 
proposed by the Bill to alter the municipal year so as to extend 
from the ist January to the 3lst December ; to alter the boundaries 
of existing municipalities by proclamation of the Governor without 
petition ; to rate Crown lands when under lease or license ; to make 
the assessment on either the capital or annual value, the rate on the 
former to be from 4d. to ?d. per £; to raise the maximum of the 
general rate to ls. 3d. in the £ on annual value ; to extend the period 
of endowment in certain instances to thirty years, the sum granted 
ranging in amount, per £ of general rates collected, from 60s. during 
the first five to 10s. during the last five years, down to 10s. during the 
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first five and 2s. 6d. during the last five years ; to submit certain ques- 
tions, such as the levying of a special rate, the rating on the capital or 
the annual value, and the raising of loans, to a general vote of the 
ratepayers ; to levy local rates for works of local benefit ; to expend on 
each riding or ward of a municipality the amount of rates collected 
from the residents of that riding or ward; to give power to erect 
rabbit-proof fences, to grant aid to hospitals, and to prevent destruction 
by fire; to take material for any kind of municipal work from any 
land on payment of compensation ; and to raise the borrowing powers 
to ten times the total of the general rate. 

At the end of 1860 the total area incorporated was 409 square miles ; 
in ten years this had increased to 649 miles only ; in 1880 to 1,482 
miles ; in 1890 to 2,387 miles; and in 1899 to 2,763 square miles—a 
very insignificant total compared with the whole area of territory. The 
subjoined figures give the incorporated and unincorporated areas on the 
6th February, 1899, in each of the three great divisions of the colony :— 








= 








Division. | Incorporated Area. | Unincorporated Area. 
| | 
‘ os att! c= reat : a 
| square miles. square miles. 
Jastern ....... er 2.011 92,445 
Canta 494 86,163 
Western ........ 258 124,695 
if Bet eather ae 
EOL cs cnt 2,763 303,303 


In addition to the ordinary form of municipal local government, 
there are various boards and trusts with local jurisdiction, to the opera- 
tions of which allusion will hereafter be made. The control of water 
supply and sewerage of the Metropolitan and Hunter districts is rele- 
gated to separate boards. At Hay and Balranald there are irrigation 
trusts, the formation of which was provided for by special Acts; the 
Municipal Councils constitute the trusts. Another trust, which was 
established at Wentworth, has been dissolved, and its powers assumed 
by the Government, and the question.of the dissolution of the Balranald 
Trust is also being considered. The Public Vehicles Regulation Act, 
the Metropolitan and the Country Towns Water Supply and Sewerage 
Acts, and the Fire Brigades Act, were all passed with the object of 
extending the principle of local government, and boards have been 
established to carry out the provisions of some of these Acts. 

Leaving out of consideration the expenditure on works of national im- 
portance, the Government has, during the pastthirty-nine years anda half, 
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expended no less than £32,229,500 on works of a purely local character, 
not including school buildings. Of this sum, £21,443,100 was laid out in 
the country districts, and £10,786,400 in the metropolitan. The division 
of the colony into local government districts would not necessarily 
be followed by an entire stoppage of the direct expenditure on works 
of local interest by the central Government, but the larger portion of 
the works now undertaken by Government would be left to the local 
authorities, who, having to provide the expenditure, would probably see 
that it is laid out to the best advantage. Adopting the two divisions 
of metropolitan and country, the expenditure on account of public works 
in each since 1860 is given below. Out of the total metropolitan 
expenditure, £7,579,300 was spent on tramways and water supply and 
sewerage works, which are sources of revenue, while in the country 
districts the cost of similar works totalled £1,239,100 only :— 
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Country districts. _ Metropolitan District. | Total. 

Year. ae |< 

Expenditure. ee LBapenditare, ee inne oo 
| | | 

EEE HEAD EP SEE PEE Ca 
£ £s. d.- > ésa.| £ £ -s. 0. 
1860-1880 | 5,649,382 | ......... igmeony Peusss |-6,724,792 | wes. 
1881 583,471 1 110/| 357,182} 11010| 940,653| 1 4 7 
1882 704,802 1 5 5| 702,696 | 217 8 | 1,407,588) 115 3 
iss3. | «(758,052 1 6 1/| 931,615) 312 7 1,689,667 | 2 0 3 
isst | 940,858, 110 8| 669,209 2 9 51,610,067) 116 5 
1885 981,951 | 1 10 7 | 704,636 | 2 9 5 | 1,686,587; 116 4 
issé | 868,923 1 6 0 767,906 21 1 1,636,829 | 113 9 
1887 | 784,941| 1 2 9°} 556,660 115 2/ 1,341,601) 1 6 8 
1sss | -904,477| 1 5 9) 344,414 1 0 8 | 1,248,891 | 1 4 0 
1889 | «-798,383/ 1 2 4| 583,786) 113 2 | 1,382,169) 1 511 
890 | 874,077; 1 310) 444,723) 1 4 0 1,318,800 1 311 
1891 | 1,126,446) 1 911 790,491) 2 O 7 | 1,916,937) 113 6 
iso2«S«f.0a4,eg6| 1 6 8| 563,015| 1 7 9 |1,597,701| 1 7 0 
1893 790,500 01911 416,100 1 0 0 | 1,206,600) 019 11 
1894-5 421,000 | 114 7. 408,300 019 4 | 1,829,300; 1 9 5 
1895-6 | 1,048,200] 1 4 1 215,700) 010 7 | 1,263,900 | 019 9 
1896-7 | 743,900| 016 9| 306,000} 0 14 11 | 1,049,900 | 016 2 
1897-8 | 728,600] 016 1/| 425,600) 1 0 5 1,154,200 | 017 3 
1898-9 | 700,500 | 015 3/| 532,900} 1 5 0 | 1,233,400 | 018 4 


{ 


Mase Sah as FL eB a dal RR a ee Daa lec Se eater Bs 
* Eighteen months ended June, 1895. 
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INCORPORATION OF THE Crtry oF Sypnery. 


The City of Sydney was incorporated on the 20th July, 1842, and 
the Sydney Municipal Council was established during the same year, the 
election of aldermen taking place on the 9th November. Mr. John 
Hosking was the first Mayor. The city was first divided into six 
wards, but at a subsequent adjustment the number was increased to 
eight, as at present. After a few years great dissatisfaction arose in 
the minds of the citizens in regard to the manner in which the affairs 
of the Council were carried on; a Select Committee of the Legislative 
Council was appointed in 1849 to inquire into the matter, and it 
reported in favour of the abolition of the Municipal Council, with a 
recommendation that its powers should be vested in three Commissioners 
to be appointed for that purpose. This was not carried into effect until 
1853, when the Corporation was dissolved, and its powers were trans- 
ferred to a Commission, consisting of Messrs. G. Elliott, J. Rae, and 
F. Darvall, who administered the affairs of the city from the beginning 
of 1854 to the end of 1857. The new Council came into existence at the 
beginning of 1858. Mr. George Thornton was the first Mayor under 
the new order of things, and there were sixteen aldermen, two for each 
ward, By the present Act—Sydney Incorporation Act of 1879—the 
number of aldermen was increased to twenty-four, each ward having 
three representatives, as is the case in the other municipalities. 


SUBURBAN AND Country MUNICIPALITIES. 


The Act by which the City of Sydney was incorporated contained no 
provision for the extension of the municipal principle to other localities ; 
but in 1843 the first step was taken towards the extension of the system 
to the country districts by the incorporation under letters patent of 
Campbelltown, Appin, Camden, Narellan, and Picton as one District 
Council, which was afterwards, in the course of the same year, under a 
special Act, subdivided into two by the formation of Campbelltown and 
Appin into a separate Council. 

In 1844 the number of country District Councils had increased 
to eight, and these, in conjunction with the Municipal Council of 
Sydney and the Road Trusts, subsequently established, constituted 
the whole of the local government system prior to 1858. In this year 
the first important measure relating to general municipal government 
was enacted. An Act was passed making provision for dissolving, if 
necessary, the District Councils, and placing the areas controlled by 
them under municipal bodies. Under its authority thirty-five districts 
were incorporated, which, with the exception of Cook, joined to Cam- 
perdown in 1870, and East St. Leonards, subsequently united to 
St. Leonards, still exist, although nearly one half have been reproclaimed 
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in the interim on account of additions or curtailments of area. The 
law was amended by the Municipalities Act of 1867, and further 
amended from time to time. In 1897 all the Municipal Acts, sixteen 
in number, were consolidated. 


BoAaRDS AND TRUSTS. 


The majority of the boards dealing with local affairs have jurisdiction 
within the metropolitan area and work mostly in connection with the local 
municipalities, although possessing powers independent of these bodies. 
The Metropolitan Transit Commissioners were appointed under the 
Public Vehicles Regulation Act of 1873, prior to which date the control 
of the street traffic was vested in the City Council. The Board originally 
consisted of three members, but in 1886 the number was increased to 
four by the appointment of a licensees’ representative. The receipts 
during 1898, which were obtained from licenses (of which 4,219 
were issued), fines, etc., amounted to £5,106, and the expenditure to 
£5,346. 

Under the authority of the Fire Brigades Act of 1884, a Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade Board and thirty-two country Boards have been established. 
The cost of maintaining the Metropolitan Brigade is contributed in equal 
amounts by the Government, the municipalities within the proclaimed 
area, and the fire insurance companies holding risks within these muni- 
cipal districts. In 1898 the contributions consisted of £6,690 from the 
insurance offices interested, £6,700 from the Government, and £6,480 
from the city and suburban municipalities. The amount of risk on the 
31st December, 1898, was £61,861,909, showing an increase of over 
15 per cent. in ten years, the total at the close of 1888 having been 
£53,583,000. Some of the country boards receive subsidies from the 
(Government and the municipalities interested, but the insurance com- 
panies do not consider themselves bound by the Act to subscribe to the 
expenditure in connection with country boards. In addition to the 
Boards constituted under the Act, several municipalities contribute to 
local Fire Brigades; and in a following chapter, under the head of Fire 
Insurance, will be found some particulars respecting the calls attended. 

The Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage was established 
in 1887, and that of the Hunter District in 1892; reference to their 
transactions will be found in subsequent pages. 

Prior to 1889 the regulation of the port of Wollongong was subject 
to the Marine Board of New South Wales. In the year named, an Act 
was passed which transferred the control of the port to a Trust composed 
of twelve Commissioners, who were empowered to improve, manage, and 
regulate the port. The revenue during 1894 was £6,507, and the 
expenditure, £7,988. The Trust, which was the only one of its kind 
in the colony, was dissolved in the latter part of 1895, when the 
Governinent took over the administration of the port. 

Irrigation Trusts were established at Wentworth, Hay, and Balranald, 
under special Acts passed in 1890, 1892, and 1893 respectively. It was 
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provided in each case that the members of the Municipal Council for 
the time being should be the trustees, and that they should, with the 
permission of ‘the Governor-in- Council, be authorised to borrow money 
for the purpose of tapping the neighbouring rivers, and: of erecting 
plant and constructing works for the irrigation of a portion of the 
temporary common, which should be div ided into lots and leased to 
suitable persons. The area brought under the Wentworth Trust 
consisted of 10,600 acres; and £1,000 was spent in preliminary 
expenses during 1894. Under a special clause of the Act, however, the 
trust has now been dissolved, and its powers assumed by the Govern- 
ment, who have constructed the necessary works. ‘The land adminis- 
tered by the Hay Trust, originally comprising 12,847 acres, was thrown 
open in December, 1893, and at the end of 1894, 62 holdings, embracing 
an area of 778 acres, had been applied for. The principal crops planted 
were barley, wheat, and oats. An amending Act was passed in 1896, 
which remodelled the Trust, the number of members being increased to 
six, three of whom are officers of the Public Service. The works were 
completed by an engineer appointed by the Government, and the area 
originally vested in the trustees was reduced to about 3,000 acres. 
The receipts during the year 1898 amounted to £1,363 8s. 3d., and 
the expenditure was £1,359 11s. 11d. leaving a credit balance at the 
close of the year of £3 16s. 4d. At Balranald an area of 1,000 
acres has been surveyed, and several blocks of from 5 to 40 acres taken 
up. Pumping machinery has been erected, and works for the distribu- 
tion of the water commenced. The trustees have petitioned for the 
dissolution of the Trust, as at Wentworth. 


MUNICIPALITIES, 1898-9. 


Under the provisions of the Municipalities Act of 1897, contiguous 
districts with an area of not more than 9 square miles, and a population 
of not less than 1,000, may be incorporated as boroughs ; and districts 
of not more than 50 square miles, with a population of not less than 
500, may be formed into municipal districts. Since the passing of this 
Act of 1867 the number of municipalities has steadily increased, the total 
in 1877 having been 76 ; in 1887, 122; and at the end of the municipal 
year 1898-9, 184. Of these, 77 were boroughs and 107 municipal 
districts, the City of Sydney being classed with the for mer, as are the 
remainder of the 30 municipalities established under the previous Act 
of 1858. In the course of the municipal year, 1898-9, only one new 


incorporation was gazetted, viz.:—Narromine, but three new districts 
were proclaimed during the following year, viz. :—Gladstone, Hillgrove, 


and Wyalong. Notwithstanding the relativ ely small area incor porated, 
the population within the boundaries of these districts in February, 
1899, numbered approximately 795,000, equal to an average density of 
288 to the square mile, or nearly 160 times that of the rest of the colony. 
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In the City of Sydney there were, at the close of 1899, 22,877 houses 
and stores, the dwellings being occupied by an estimated population of 
98,750; in the suburbs of Sydney there were 69,264 houses, in which 
339,550 persons dwelt ; while in the country municipalities there were 
69,738 houses, occupied by 356,700 persons ; thus making a total for all 
municipalities of 161,879 houses and stores, accommodating approxi- 
mately 795,000 people. In the unincorporated portion of the colony there 
were about 110,000 houses, inhabited by approximately 551,240 persons. 

The estimated value of land, houses, and other permanent improve- 
ments in the colony may be approximately stated at £265,527 ,000, 
of which £121,213,800 is the value of ratable property in the incor- 
porated districts. The value of unalienated Crown lands is not included 
in this estimate. 

Authority is given by the Act to maintain the thoroughfares ; to 
construct lighting, sewerage, and water supply works, and to levy the 
necessary rates in connection therewith ; to_make and enforce by-laws 
for the maintenance of the public health and the abatement of nuisances; 
to license vehicles plying for hire ; and generally to take measures for 
the material and sanitary condition of the residents. 

Since 1893, Councils have been empowered to purchase or lease any 
wharves, jetties, piers, etc., erected within the district, and to borrow 
money for the purpose of constructing such landing places. 

The Sydney Corporation Act directs that valuers shall be appointed 
fom time to time to assess improved property within the city at the 
fair average annual value, with an allowance for outgoings not exceed- 
ing 10 per cent., and the unimproved property at a maximum of 6 per 
cent. on its capital value, and on the value of such assessment a city 
rate not exceeding 2s. in the £ may be levied, exclusive of lighting. 
Appeal Courts are held annually. The latest assessment was made in 
1896, supplementary estimates being made for 1897, 1898, and 1899. 
The rate has stood at 16d. since 1891, and has again been left at that 
figure for 1899, but it bas been decided to increase the rate to 18d. 
for 1900. This rate is the only one at present in force. The Act, 
however, provides for a special local rate not exceeding 6d. in the £ 
of annual value, for any work which may be for the particular benefit 
of one locality, but then only if two-thirds of the ratepayers of such 
locality petition for the same. Occasional advantage of this power has 
been taken for street-watering, though not of late years. 

In boroughs and municipal districts two persons are appointed 
every year to make a valuation of all municipal property, and the 
councils are empowered to raise revenue by rates on the value so 
found, not exceeding 1s. in the £ for ordinary purposes, and the same 
amount for special purposes, with 6d. in addition for street watering. 
This provision has been in existence since 1867. The amount of 
each rate is calculated upon nine-tenths of the fair average annual 
rental of all buildings and cultivated lands, or lands which are, or have 
been, let for pastoral, mining, or other purposes, whether such lands 
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or buildings are actually occupied or not ; and upon 5 per cent. of the 
capital value of the fee-simple of all unimproved lands. In some cases 
lands are leased at merely nominal rentals, and attempts have been made 
to amend the law so that in no case shall the annual value of ratable 
property be computed at less than 5 per cent. of its capital value, but 
so far without success. The maximum general rate is now, in the 
majority of cases, found inadequate, and special grants of 5s. to 20s. per 
£ of general rates collected have been voted by Parliament from time 
to time, the two latest being one of 5s. on rates collected between the 
months of August, 1895, and August, 1896, and another of 2s. 6d. on 
collections between August, 1896, and August, 1897. None of these 
special grants applied to the City of Sydney. In addition to the special 
grants, a total sum of £81,022 was paid during the year 1898-9, principally 
towards the maintenance of main roads, parks, &ec., in municipalities. 

During the municipal year 1898-9 the maximum rate of Is, in the £ 
was levied in all the suburban and country municipalities, with the 
exception of Carcoar, and Cooma, which imposed 11d., Darlington, Cudal, 
and Junee, which imposed 9d., and Lithgow, which imposed 6d. In 
Darlington the rate of 9d. included the cost of lighting the borough 
by gas, and in a few country municipalities the cost of street lighting 
was also paid out of the general rate. There were 99 municipalities 
where lighting rates were imposed, ranging from ld. to 6d. in the 
£ for gas, 3d. to 6d. for electric light, and 1d. to 4d. for oil lamps. 
In only 29 municipalities, exclusive of those supplied by the Metro- 
politan Water and Sewerage Board, was there a water rate, viz., Is. 
in the £, with five exceptions—one at 10d., two at 9d., and two at 
Sd. Manly was the only municipality which has erected waterworks 
under the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Act; while Balranald 
and Hay were the only country municipalities which had taken 
advantage of the Country Towns Water and Sewerage Act, where 
a rate was not. levied to defray the cost of the serviee, the supply 
being optional, and the charge made by meter. Other special rates, 
mostly for street-watering, were levied in some of the municipalities, 
Only two districts—Kempsey (¢d.) and Wollongong éd.)—levied a 
library rate—reading facilities being afforded without charge by the 
local council in many other towns, or, on payment, by the local 
School of Arts or Mechanics’ Institute ; while a fire brigade rate of 
id. was levied in Goulburn. Although authorised by the Act of 1867 
to levy a rate for the purpose of providing the means of education 
for young children, the municipal bodies have not found it necessary to 
take advantage of this provision, owing to the excellent system of public 
instruction in force in the colony. 

Municipalities which avail themselves of the provisions of the Country 
Towns Water and Sewerage Act of 1880 are empowered to levy a rate 
for each service not exceeding a maximum of 5 per cent. on the assessed 
value of land and tenements, in addition to the ordinary municipal rates. 
On the 30th June, 1899, there were, including Richmond, 25 municipalities 
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with water-works constructed under the provisions of the Act, while 
works were in progress at Condobolin, Cootamundra (additional works), 
Junee, Mudgee, Parkes, Picton, Tamworth, Warren, and Wellington. 

The Noxious Trades and Cattle Slaughtering Act and the Dairies 
Supervision Act are administered by the Board of Health; but licensed 
premises are supervised by the Municipal Councils, who receive the fees. 
In unincorporated districts the administration of the Acts is entrusted 
to the police. 

In order to aid municipalities in providing for the expenditure 
attending their inception, the Act provides for endowmént being 
granted for a period of fifteen years. In each of the first five 
years after incorporation, every municipality is entitled to a sum equal 
to the whole amount actually raised by rates or assessments paid 
during the past half-year; in each of the next succeeding five years, 
a sum equal to one half; and in each of the next succeeding five 
years, a@ sum equal to one-fourth of the amount so received. After 
the expiry of these fifteen years the assistance which municipalities may 
demand from the Government ceases, and further aid from the State 
must be obtained by special grant. At the end of 1899 there were 
eighty-three municipalities entitled to statutory endowment. 

The City Act of 1879 provided for an annual endowment by the 
State of £25,000 for a period of ten years. It also enacted that all fees 
for auctioneers’ licenses within the city should be paid over by the 
Treasury to the City Council. The amount so received in 1895 was. 
£2,137; in 1896, £3,438 ; in 1897, £2,247 ; in 1898, £1,409; and in 1899, 
£223, the decrease in the last year being due to a re-arrangement in the 
payment of the fees to the Treasury. Although the Act authorised the 
raising of loans equal in amount to five years’ revenue after the dis- 
continuance of the endowment in 1889, yet it has been found convenient 
to obtain special Parliamentary sanction for each new loan. Particulars 
of all City loans will be found on page 1018. 

The 1867 Act gave the Council of any municipality authority to 
borrow on debentures, mortgage, or bond, hypothecating any land, 
personal estate, or annual revenue, actual or prospective, belonging to 
the municipality, provided that the amount borrowed did not exceed 
the estimated revenue for five years. In 1884 and 1888 Acts were 
passed empowering the Councils to contract special loans for the 
erection of gasworks and town halls, and in 1893 another amending 
Act, empowering the Councils to raise money to repay loans, became 
law. These Acts have now been consolidated. 

About one-half of the municipalities are divided into wards, the 
number of which is regulated by the population ; and every person, 
whether male or female, of the full age of twenty-one years, who, on the 
7th day of January in any year, may be the occupier, lessee, or owner 
of any ratable property within any municipality, and who may have 
paid rates on the same prior to day of election, is entitled to vote. If the 
property be assessed at an annual value not exceeding £25, the ratepayer 
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is entitled to one vote; if assessed at over £25 and not exceeding £75, 
to two votes; if over £75 and not exceeding £150, to three votes ; 
and if over £150, to four votes. Voting is by ballot, as in Parlia- 
mentary elections ; and by special enactment, both owner and tenant are 
entitled to vote in the City of Sydney, the ratepayer being allowed the 
cumulative vote (if any), the other one vote only. It is impossible to 
say, in the present state of the returns of the suburban and country 
municipalities, how many persons in the aggregate have the right to 
vote ; but there were 402 aldermen in suburban, and 1,230 in country 
municipalities, which would give one alderman to 845 residents in the 
former, and one to 290 in the latter. In December, 1899, the number of 
electors in the eight wards of the City of Sydney was 23,569, being 
an average of 982 electors per alderman; eighteen seats were con- 
tested, the votes polled being 9,563. In the other municipalities, in 
February, 1899, 295 seats were contested. The municipal year in the 
City of Sydney is from lst January to 31st December, and the elections 
are held on the lst of December in each year. In all the other muni- 
cipalities the year begins on the first Tuesday in February, on which 
day the nominations are made, polls for contested seats being taken 
within a week; one-third of the aldermen retire annually, and two 
auditors for the year are elected. 

The following table shows the capital and annual values and the 
assessment of boroughs and municipal districts for the year 1899-1900 :— 














‘ Fair Average Annual 
| Capital Value of— Total Valine ote 
| Amount 
Division. Improved | w Improved 
Land with | All Ratable | @&?¢T@l | Land with | All Ratable 












































per Rate 472% 
Build |  P ty. : Build PR ty. 
£ £ £ S > -£ 

City of Sydney .........0..4. 40,935,500 | 43,128,600 | 128,871 |2,026,010 | 2,135,700 
Bibare oo cia dsicet 38,997,600 | 44,335,400 | 129,687 [2,592,600 | 2,859,500 
Total, Metropolitan...| 79,933,100 | 87,464,000 | 258,558 |4,618,610 | 4,995,200 
hCUBIEY ss trie RUS, cis! 30,525,900 | 33,749,800 | 109,093 |2,255,710 | 2,416,900 
Grand Total ............ 110,459,000 |121,213,800 | 367,651 6,874,320 | 7,412,100 


As previously mentioned, a nominal annual value is frequently set 
upon unimproved land in order to avoid full rating, and in such cases no 
accurate estimate can be made of the real value of the property. It 
may be taken, therefore, that the figures, both in the preceding and 
the following table, suffer on this account. On the other hand, it has 
been found difficult to obtain valuations which show the total extent of 
the decline in the values of real estate since 1893, for it is not generally 
considered that the reduction of the capital value is in ratio to that of 
the annual value as indicated by the lower rating. It will be observed 
that both the annual and capital values have increased since the previous 
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assessments were made, and this improvement will probably be sustained 
during the municipal year 1900- 1: sia 





























| 
: Metropolitan Area. Country. Total. 
Municipal Year. |—gvaner 1 Sabusba—| Municipalities. | 
£ £ £ | £ 
1889-90—Annual value ...| 2,228,817 | 2,987,061 2,149,566 | 7,365,444 
Capital value......... 44,576,340 | 45,635,138 | 30,073,617 120,285, 095 
1890-1—Annual value...... 2,276,362 | 3,110,825 | 2,405,163 | 7,792,350 
Capital value......... 45,527,240 | 48,208,834 | 33,475,972 | 127,212,046 
1891-2—Annual value...... 2,710,488 | 3,141,101 2,505,214 ae ,906,803 
Capital value... ..... | 51,237,600 | 47,987,210 | 34,784,948 | 134,009,758 
1892-3— Annual value...... | 2,785,846 3,227,851 2,683,806 | 8,697,503 
Capital value......... | 55,716,900 | 51,174,200 | 37,386,300 | 144,277, 400 
1893-4—Annual value... .. | 2.977; 245 | 3,290,637 2,861,593 | 8,929,475 
Capital value......... 55,550,000 | 54,511,000 | 40,877,000 | 150,938,000 
1894-5—Annual value...... 2,496,175 | 3,190,022 2,774,477 | 8,460,674 
Capital value......... | 55,470,000 | 53,481,000 | 42,275,000 | 151,226, 000 
1895-6— Annual value... .. | 2,361,290 | 2,991,630 2,542,725 | 7,895,645 
Capital value......... | 47,225,800 | 49,466,400 | 39,509,900 | | 136,202,100 
1896-7—Annual value...... | 2,237,040! 2,904,950 2,461,745 | 7,603,735 
Capital value.........| 44,740,700 | 46,686,400 | 36,072,600 | 127 499,700 
1897-8—Annual value......; 2,173,260 | 2,849,650 2,407,210 | 7,430,120 
Capital value......... | 43,465,200 | 44,999,200 | 34,322,600 | 122,787,000 
1898-9—Annual value......| 2,145,800 | 2,819,600 2,413,950 | 7.379,350 
Capital value..... ... | 43,159,900 | 43,767,700 | 33,698,000 | 120,625,600 
1899-1900— Annual value} 2,135,700 2,859,500 2,416,900 ee a 412,100 
Capital value.........| 43,128,600 | 44,335,400 | 33,749,800 | 121,213,800 


The increase shown in this table to have taken placé between 1888 
and 1894 is very considerable, the annual value having risen from 
£6,528,521 to £8,460,674, and the capital value from £105,804,168 to 
£151,226,000. Part of this increase was due to an additional number 
of districts incorporated ; but when allowance is made for these it will 
still be found that the capital value increased by something like 43 per 
cent. During the last four years there has been a fall of about 20 per cent. 
in the capital value, after taking into account the addition to the total 
by the incorporation of new municipalities. 

The growth of the city and suburbs has been marvellous, and Sydney 
now stands as the second city of the British Empire, as estimated by 
the annual value of its ratable property, Melbourne ranking fourth. 
The annual value of property in Sydney and suburbs, covering an area 
of 91,178 acres, was, in February, 1899, £4,995,200; while the annual 
valtié of Greater Melbourne, Ww An an area of 162,660 acres, was 
£3,973,400. The following are the annual values of some of the 
principal cities of Great Britain at the latest available dates :— 


London (County) ............ £36,574,812 IBTISCON see sereas occur ee ee £1,461,419 
GIRS sO We oie oe ccte vases 4, 352,181 phemmieldy-c..ccccestese ee oes 1,268,893 
Manchester ee? 3,019,152 ) 8 907.845 Bradtords cere cerccsenac nee 1,149,735 
Salford 45.6232... 888,693; %°"!*°*9 — Newcastle-on-Tyne ......... 1,129,743 
EIVOEDOOL <5 Sel ihe ccs cacao 3,839,479 Belfastinn. .xccc.stuscat ese 1,064,000 
Bid ee brer eg ooo cosets cos 2,555,756 Nottingham:-....----3..0- 918,000 
IDIVHUIDGHATA.. «0507, 652 00.562. 2,297,043 Gl ee es eee $76,811 
| OS Re ] 522. 092 
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The estimated capital value of all ratable property in municipalities 
for 1899-1900 is shown in the following table :— 


| Total Capital | | Totai Capital 
Municipality. | Value of Rat- | Municipality. | Value of Rat- 
| able Property. | able Property. 


























| | 

. Country— | £ 
Metropolitan— £ roe. Aa 59.600 
Sydney aan iea eats waane am abaiaen | re 600 Adamstown ee ee: 150, 700 
ee: | RE Acnacco reer 458,400 
| mi 39: ; 
Alexandria ..........00-0+. 608,600 | Arlen ennereeveecerrenen | ee 
Annandale .........0.006- | mae | oe a 

: ae 0 errr errr | ; 
Ashfield .............000.0++. | 2,121,100 | poianald ................. 68,400 
onset eae ae Te ee | en PORSERMOOWN. 2. 2000020050000 | 181,300 
wre pees apa aa | nae I 5c acces ccsn caren 946,600 
Botany, North ............ 310,800 | Race 264.400 
ee are 1,349,400 | moo ne ace aint aS | 391700 
Camperdown ...........00- 608,000 |». ate ae ros eee | 57.200 
CaMGAEDUTY .. ..0..se00- 20s. 659,700 Blaone Se aE aI x 146.900 
an a eneme 489,000 | po bain ac 72700 
Darlington son alatets easie eiermaniatare 6 259,000 Bourke Sea nee ceria aes 935 000 
Drummoyne .........00 380,500 | Boral 294,600 
Enfield. re eeteeeeeseeeeueeauees 290,900 Braidwood ......cccecsesesee 139,300 
Erskineville ..........0.4. 328,300 || Broken Hill | 1,929,400 
Five DOCK «0... .sseeeeees. 206,600 Broughton Vale..........-- 66,000 
2579 aa | 1,823,900 | Burrowa, ...cs.sssses scares 121,700 
a ashe Veen ps Cabramatta and Canley Vale.. 110,600 
~~ ie paca 4 oe 142,500 
Kegansh ie £77,800 Campbelltown ............ 167,800 
TIMOR cnancccccceeeesess 403,200 Piecisine 31.500 
TLMICHDGTAL ....ccc0e2.sns00es 1,403, 100 Carrington .........060-+0: 178,200 
+ ne. rao Seaaea aa aca 3 > ee ae 124,800 
Marrickville ...............| 2,153,600 Fioutiaemecth 64.400 
Marsfield.... ............0.0+-- 96,000 |] Gober 248600 
Moaman See ot 923,900 || Condobolin ..........:.0++. | 137,300 
Newtown .........0e0sseseses | 2,320,800 || Gooma 218.100 
North Sydney...........0. | 3,790,000 Yo tere agg sess ercnenennen 149,600 

aS. 9 1K ANH || VOOTAMDIE .....-seereeeeere: ’ 
PAGGMGION........50.005000 | 2,158,000 "sha, a 993, 300 
DIGRRUERTAR ..... . ..cccccnceo vari 1,902,600 Corski 54.900 
BaMawick .... .......cccceces | 1,657,000 Pte eo 175.100 
Redfern a0. ccs | 256,100 | Cogan LE) “goleoe 
PRT... ccscccecccccacece 923,200 Gud ian cay di osdaiua’ 295,000 
sai ee er iam ona 524,300 |! Deniliquin ............0.0-+- 291,500 
eg | 521,500 1 Dubbo . ; 238 200 
Peretti . ......<.00<a-cneseei | 890,100 | Wankel... es 173,900 
Vattclse....ssseesesesesseee | 167,700 | Tyangog Z| 1083500 
Waterloo ees eeersesrsesesenees 658, 200 i! Ermington & Rydalmere 83,600 
Waverley: ..... 0. ......02 | 1,896,000 Korb | 345, 800 

Willoughby .............00+. | eae Soe | ono. 
- gary | — Gerringong ....... oa pees) 210,200 
TE RIROT sn ronecnnnnnnen| — 2AM | tegen =. 05-50 “| 249,400 
Total, Suburbs ...... £) 44,335,400 | yi ll cea eee wane | ae 
Total, Sydney ......... | 43,128,600 || Grafton veces} 429,900 
Total, Metxopolitan...£ 87,464,000 | Granville.) 688/600 
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Total Capital || 
Value of Rat- 
able Property. | 


Total Capital 
Value of Rat- 
able Property. 


Municipality. Municipality. 





























| | 
Country —continued. £ Country —continued. | - 
PNGRIOES oo coven rues 103,000 ||  ‘Premdt Hill. .........0.00.000: 65,900 
OU 2 eceche ve ee SCOR BONUS ic conve veveveses 261,000 
GRIN o.cw. cre steers es SEDjLOS 1 BRC... 0500... revicessves,| 92,600 
Gund agai....o...006.0000.s vn 89,900 || Plattsburg .............0008 | 190,000 
GQumedale ...... vives civess: 94,700 | Port Macquarie... aoe 73,600 
1 eee 598,700 || Prospect & Sherwood et 344,200 
eer ee 306,700 | Queanbeyan ............ ee 75,100 
je ae ee S260 |} Quarta... 2. ccc cos eee. 165,300 
PUBCON coe 125,800 | Raymond Terrace......... | 65,500 
Illawarra, Central......... 734,600 {| Richmond............0..<00 | 158,200 
Illawarra, North ......... 260,100 || Rookwood ..................) 280,900 
Ingleburie ........ ..::...-. 52,400 OUI 6. os oe nised, dene towel 81,800 
ANVOPGH Voc. ccsec cies ces 232,700 || Shellharbour ............... | 242,500 
JBN DELOR sv: <cscis ovscc os esses 290,700 Shoalhaven, South........ | 163,100 
a) GPEMMOPIG or ice costae eee Fi,200 || Silverton .............25.-.. | 68,700 
© it eee one eRe eee | 161,900 || Singleton..................... 229,400 
Hesoombe: ................5 208,800 | Singleton, South,......... | 89,000 
KiGtEpeey on. ck ovveesecseses 135,400 || Smithfield & Fairfield ....| 151,800 
Se ere reer rete 144,500 || St. Mary’s ..... 0.0.0.0... | 180,000 
BARTER DORE oes ce Brerveces oes 211,100 } SUUOMAONE os santo vies: | 135,600 
Lambton, New ............ 117,300 || Tamworth ..................| 403,700 
LAMBEOOE wav: oes vveweees sess. 430,800 | ONO B ie oc6 Secceeeneniviscess | 55,000 
Eashaow eo. .s5 cece ceca SLE SOO Ne  OMBOTR cuss skavecstevice. es 113,200 
BAVOPPOOR.< 72. sc0c0cseeose es 397,400 OnterHGld ee ete 154,400 
DEGCIREEE wen erace cose 72,500 | Misia Cenc ce ce cnco uc mcares eo. 107,000 
Maitland, East ............ 299,000 || Ulladulla..................... 300,200 
Maitland, West............ 707,400 | Ulmarra, ......ceccecseeceee sl 160,600 
Merewether  ...........000. 314,600 MUTOMAE coc ccn cass tussescercce| 58,200 
Un re 132,900 Nagga Wagga... 440,200 
MOBIG 0s cen cen eenee cine: 131,200 Walcha..........0 Rrrescurekec el 79,600 
TROOROUNE 55 cose sc ss cecrzecses es 100,600 || Wallendbeen ............... 105,600 
EOE Preeti sect otra PIG,008 | Wallkendl .. .... wesvscsveeces | 233, 700 
bg gps Ee Ee eee 100;900' || Waratal.............00.00.0. | 389,700 
DLOTUYA csc preeneccereess ers 120,300 WV AEDOR recs) c vaca encven | 144,400 
Moes: Vale... i0 is ones: s- 261,900 || Wellington ..................| 155,600 
TRWIOC pec sc cece ecco: 280,900 || Wentworth................. | 51,000 
PUES ooo ee er 83,000 || Wickham.................... 463,700 
Murrumburrah ............ 108,706 |. Wileannia.... ..iccccccivesss. ! 169,900 
PRAMVEPONAE. ...5.60.0.5500008 62,500) |) Windsor’ .n.....eccerves saves | 169,400 
Muswellbrook .............. F56,300: || Wingham. .....svsessseve nes | 33,800 
DOOTEBDEE: < se ce yes cose enc: 140,700 || Wollongong................. 421,600 
Narrabri, W C8 oe ccccce SUSE ABR econ ie ec ets dees | 197,700 
Narrandera.....0....0.00-., 256,500 || Youtig.......00....00s0s00- e 233,700 
IOGPVONIINGE ce cscvesceccesse. 60,900 | —-- 
Newcastle ................... 2,447,400 Total, Country ...... £| 33,749,800 
PVE Son sionis’ -¥5 ss es rn eck 182,100 Total, Metropolitan ...| 87,464,000 
LL! ae 86,700 —-- 
sis wiseivess cesta: 409,700 | 
Orange, East ............... 182,700 Grand Total ......... £} 121,213,800 
Parkes ......cccseccecseeceses, 275,800 | 
2, | 1,243,100 
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Mining property is subject to rating only in respect of the value of 
the surface area and of the buildings erected thereon ; and in the case 
of Broken Hill and other mining municipalities, this value is included 
in the amounts set down in the above table. 

The total revenue collected by all the municipalities of the colony 
during the year 1898-9 amounted to £723,419, including the State 
endowments and grants of £81,022. The chief heads of revenue were 
as stated below. The grants for roads are shown separately, as 
they are almost exclusively for the maintenance of Government roads 
passing through the municipalities. In “other rates” are included the 
sanitary charges—where these are collected by the municipalities— 


although they are not levied at so much per £, but represent fees for 
direct services :— 




















} 
| Endow- 
Ace G ] Othe Road Other 
Division. peta fatas: a Giants: Revenue, _ Total. 
£ 1 € | & five £ £ 
Sydney—City ...........008. WZO BOG bo eccce = vi eens licceteess 59,544 | 188,550 
| 

1 Suburbs .....,... 132,770 64,100 21,491} 4,308} 15,270 | 237,939 
OT 108,545 | 71,227| 41,488| 13,735] 61,935 | 296,930 
Ste pebyaprsnenen faSipncrcerrco erie | Sores ft ee a eed 
Total .....00.cee. 370,321 | 135,327 | 62,979 | 18,043 | 136,749 | 723,419 





The general rates amounted to £370,321—1s. in the £ being the general 
rate of all municipalities except the City of Sydney, which levied 1s. 4d., 
while a few other exceptions will be found mentioned on page 1008. 
No special rate is levied in the City, and in order to make the comparison 
complete, the cost of lighting and of street-watering should be deducted 
from the general rates. The amount spent for the former service during 
1899 was £14,525, or equal to about 13d. in the £; and on street- 
watering and sanding £3,652, equal to 4d. in the £. 

Other rates and charges—for lighting, water, and other services—are 
levied in many municipalities, and the receipts under this head amounted 
in 1898-9 to £135,327. This sum does not include the proceeds of rates 
levied by the Metropolitan and Hunter District Water and Sewerage 
Boards, and the water supplies of Campbelltown, Liverpool, and Rich- 
mond, which, though actually local rates, are not collected by the munici- 
palities affected by them. The amount received frym the sources specified 
during 1898-9 was £326,745, making, with the sum already mentioned, 
£462,072 as the total charge for these special services. The whole of 
the City of Sydney and suburbs is supplied with water by the Metro- 
politan Board, with the exception of Manly, where municipal water- 
works have been erected. 

The endowments and grants amounted to 11-20 per cent. of the total 
revenue, the sum being equivalent to 2s. O}d. per head of the total 
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population within incorporated areas, or to 15°15 per cent., or 2s. td. per 
head, excluding the inhabitants of the City of Sydney. The proportion 
which each source of revenue bears to the whole varies considerably, as 
the following statement shows :— 








Endowments | Other Revenue 


























Division. General Rates. Other Rates. SaeES 
and Grants. 
percent. | per cent. per cent. | per cent, 
Sydney—City 0.0... ee 6S:420 Oe eee ge | 81°58 
| 
vs Suburbs ...... 55°80 26°94 10°84 | 6°42 
Country 5.2722 36°55 23°99 18°60 _ 20°86 
— ene, — 
Potal 4.¢.2..03 | 51°19 18°71 18°90 
| 








It will be seen from the table on page 1014 that the gross revenue of 
all municipalities, not including the State endowment and grants, was 
£642,397; if to this be added the revenue of the Metropolitan and 
Hunter District Water and Sewerage Boards, the total will reach 
£969,142. This may be taken as the whole burthen of local taxation, 
and is equivalent to about 28s. 43d, per head of the population residing 
within the limits of incorporated districts, and to 13°07 per cent., or 
2s. Tid. in the £, of the total annual value of all ratable property, as 
against an average of 4s. dd. levied in England and Wales, namely, 
5s. 8d. in the Metropolitan, and 4s. Id. in other districts. These 
amounts, although considered low in the countries mentioned, do not by 
any means represent the total municipal taxation, as, in the provincial 
municipalities, large sums are contributed from the profits on the gas, 
water, and other undertakings chiefly controlled by these bodies. In 
New South Wales, however, as already mentioned, the Government 
contributes largely to the cost of maintaining the municipalities. 

In connection with the municipal accounts of the colony, it may here 
be explained that the returns furnished by the councils are not so 
accurate as might be desired, and the amounts of revenue and expenditure 
given must be taken as the nearest approximation that can be arrived at. 
It is possible that in some cases items of account, such as transfers and 
cross entries, which do not really affect the revenue or expenditure, are 
included, while, on the other hand, items which ought to be included are 
left out. These errors are gradually being rectitied, as the accounts are 
now checked in the Statistical Office in a systematic manner, as far as it 
is possible at the present time to doso. In making comparisons with 
previous years, however, it will be well to bear this in mind. 

The total expenditure during 1898—9 by the various municipalities, 
including payments to sinking funds, amounted to £708,556, which was 
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£14,863 less than the revenue receipts. The municipal expenditure 
may be grouped under the following heads :— 


























Head of Expenditure. | Amount. Per cent. 
| 
£ £ 

Salaries and office expenses .............cccccesseneceeess 71,608 | 

Other expenditure on administration.................. 19,890 | 
91,498 12°91 
General works, services, and improvements............0.....0.. 280,215 | 39°55 
RMA Se ey ees eee nese roy snc see even eave eres eee se seeipslvanet oy 78,937 1114 
NUSIIINE ec cays acs Son cece borne oaee woe fee) 17,958 2:53 

Sanitary and other expenditure not defrayed out of general 
BaRMand UG WEGNER «6 5. 55 teva news cies ove sca cose bn iana: 67,605 9°54 
Interest on loans and overdrafts ...........0cccccccccccccccccececcs. 135,114 19°07 
Payments to sinking funds ..................cc.cecccsceeconessecess | 14,978 2°12 
Additions to plant, furniture, &c. ............. ose cee Sepedet Raat 2,362 0°33 
DP acelAMeOUe = oo hee ers eet ee | 19,889 2°81 
Total expenditure ..........c.cccccereees- £; 708,556 | 100°00 





ee, 


Valuers’ and auditors’ fees, legal expenses, and some other items which 
form part of the cost of administration, are entered in the municipal 
accounts under “Miscellaneous,” of which amount they are estimated to 
make up one half. The totals of “Miscellaneous” have, therefore, been 
adjusted in the above and in the next three tables, in order to give a 
more correct statement of the proportion which each head bears to the 
whole. The total expenditure on sanitary services does not appear in the 
above table, as in many municipalities the fees are paid to the con- 
tractor. 


The expenditure of the City of Sydney in 1899 reached the sum of 
£186,546, viz. :— 








~_—___~ 


| 








Head of Expenditure. Amount. Per cent. 
| | 
£ £ 
Salaries and office expenses, including Mayor, 
£1,000, and audit £550 ....... Sauces TRUSTe 8,668 
Other expenditure on administration........ peeeeceey 2,387 
— 11,055 | 1°93 
General works, services, and improvements.........  ...... | 87,400 | 46°85 
SRE, ek teresosee vs 00 tesnan exis suits sveotnnsgieveurus i ilies 14,525 779 
bn een pie ce x EE EL te EAE TE 55,350 
Interest. on overdraft? .......ccc.-.ccccsccccccovvevveccevcecs 4,030 
—_———-- 59,380 31°83 
PEMA TN Fis ge siaroet sce we wr viben ss vet biel bars wr cebewd doar teden | 11,800 6°32 
TESCO LOTION vsti sss bc bathe srwiieotinsinee tantaioes Geeks anibins sodibeatin 2,386 1°28 








DOCAL CXPONGIUVE «2.060.006... .cceeesee ses £ 186,546 100°00 
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The expenditure of the suburban boroughs and municipal districts 
for the year 1898-9 was £237,634, which may be subdivided under the 
following heads :— 


il LL LALLA ALAA LLL AL 








Head of Expenditure. | Amount. | Per cent. 
£ £ 

Salaries and office expenses ..............sceeeeeseneee ees 21,622 

Other expenditure on administration .................. 8,094 
—-——| 29,716 12°51 
General works, services, and improvements.................0++ 95, 704 40°27 
EAGNG  cecxccovseeesoues For ese oe ig cedoe Guu mca ey case catade a 34,655 14°58 
Water (Manly), ..........c..svescwevcevesesesessvevessscsuveesens eee ovece 1,570 0°66 

Sanitary and other expenditure not defrayed out of general 

Via GieP RE DTPA «ionic in vic coves iste cuss ove tas wweewens 26,917 11°33 
Enterest on loans arid: overdrafts... .c..ccccveverevesscseceeevecees 39,360 16°56 
Payments to sinking funds. ................cseeeeeeeneeeenennereeeees 1,003 0°42 
Additions to plant, furniture, KC. 22.2.0... 666 cesses eeene eee eeeees 615 0°26 
WS COMMHOGUE: 05.55.6610 20+ sso cesvesscertsove severe eeatecewsera tPeme fe 8,094 3°41 
Total: CXPENGitare .cvrrecswwes csvssceveesessvesvesees £| 237,634 100-00 











The proportional cost of administering these municipalities was nearly 
three times that of the city; but when the smallness of some of the 
districts is considered, the cost of administration cannot be deemed 
unreasonably high. 

The expenditure of the country municipalities of the colony for the 
year was £284,376, which, divided under the same headings as those 
given for suburban municipalities, appears as follows :— 














Head of Expenditure. | Amount. | Per cent. 
£ £ 

Salaries and office expenses ...........cssceeeresesceerens 41,318 

Other expenditure on administration..............+44 9,409 
——| 50,727 17°84 
General works, services, and improvements...............+.565 97,111 34°15 
BAT, a ioes ever ec escvessccveccrescscusctsscveosesercontestoneeneceoses 29,757 10°46 
WES ore sae ee tee a aaer lace ne tres 16,388 5°76 

Sanitary and other expenditure not defrayed out of general 

PIE SEY ONIMIWITICDUA: 2 ooo coc cos ose ont e5 sce scveuses Stee 40,688 14°31 
Interest: on: Gane and GVErdralts .........cccccsneccccsscoscecsecccss 36,374 12°79 
Payments to sinking funds ................cccsccecersecenssesescontes 2,175 0°77 
Additions to plant, furniture, &C. ..........cccceeeseseereeseeoees 1,747 0°61 
WERIUG I 2 ooo occ cecnzs cise ssc ensacctestcterecestscnese ce stars 9,409 3°31 
Total expenditure .........ccverseerrereseecevsevers £| 234,376 100°00 


In proportion to the total expenditure, the administrative expenses of 
the country municipalities amounted to nearly 43 per cent. more than 
those of the suburban boroughs. This may be accounted for by the fact 
that the majority of the country boroughs and municipal districts, 
though large in area, have but scant population and little revenue, and 
the proportion of expenses required to defray salaries, etc., is naturally 
much larger than in the case of the smaller but more populous districts 
surrounding the metropolis. 
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The total amount of loans raised during 1898-9 was £65,385, and 
£90,973 was redeemed ; these sums include additions to and reductions 
of secured overdrafts. The sinking funds were increased by £14,978, 
so that it would appear that the amount unprovided for was reduced by 
£40,566 in the course of the year. Most of the new loans were mere 
renewals, opportunity naturally being taken of the general reduction in 
the rates of interest to considerably reduce, when practicable, the annual 
liability in respect of interest charges. The total amount of loans, 
apart from the liability to the State under the Country Towns’ Water 
and Sewerage Act, outstanding at the close of the year, was £2,736,703, 
and towards meeting this amount there was at the credit of the sinking 
funds a sum of £298,385, leaving £2,438,318 not provided for, The 
total amount authorised to be borrowed by the municipalities was greater 
than the amount actually raised, for in some cases the full amount was 
not issued, and in others the secured overdraft was less than the amount 
ot securities lodged with the bank. Rates of interest ranged from 3d 
per cent.—which was carried by £186,000—to 7} per cent., which, 
however, was only payable on £7,600; and the amount paid as interest 
on loans and overdrafts during the year was £135,114. Adding to 
the amount of loans the unsecured bank overdrafts, £192,310, on which 
rates vary from 4 to 84 per cent., a total of interest-bearing indebtedness 
of £2,929,013 is found, at an average rate of interest of 4°61 per cent.— 
viz., 4°30 per cent. on the loans of the City of Sydney ; 5-23 per cent. on 
those of the suburban municipalities ; and 5-59 per cent. on those of the 
country municipalities. The total debt per head of population living in 
municipalities amounts to £3 13s. 5d., or, if allowance be made for sink- 
ing funds, £3 6s, 2d., while the yearly charge for interest is 3s. 5d. per 
head. These sums, viewed apart from the resources of the municipalities, 
are by no means formidable. The following are the outstanding loans of 
the City of Sydney at the close of 1899 :— 














Where floated. Fund. Amount. | Rate. When due. 
| 
| £ per cent. 
Sydney ............ OIbY. oreo pe abacsi ee cae eees | 20,000 | 6 *1901 
agen eriaeee eee op) eee ipeedeedene cep ces a beses | 10,000 6 *1903 
Fe eiee tasers $5) pos SORA ecrp docketes tse: | 10,000 6 *1904 
London ............ RT eee eee | 60,000 4 | *1912 
Sydney ............ Cattle Sale-yards........ ...... | 35,000 6 | +1902 
London .. ......... Streets Loan ................... | 200,000 | 5 1904 
beet eectecceses Fat Pete tue fod sence esse ee 100,000 | 4 | *1912 
Sydney ............ Town Hall Loan ......... al 40,000 6 | 1901 
jy eee eet Gy hg ee oer | 35,000 6 | 1906 
London ............ Te ae eee | 200,000 4 | *1912 
ee atedeeseee Moore-street Improvement.., 250,000 4 | *1913 
tenses ee ea Public Markets ........ ...... | 300,000 | 4 | *1919 
Sydney 2 Ss: as ar is aad 150,000 | 34 | #1921 








TORRE oh seth ouch socks. £} 1,410,000 | ...... ee 
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Of the total debentures, £1,110,000 are renewable at maturity on 
the authority of the several Acts, the particular loans being denoted in 
the table by an asterisk. Sinking funds have been established in 
connection with most of the issues, the aggregate amount of which, at 
the end of 1899, was £288,352. In addition to the amounts quoted 
above, the City of Sydney was empowered in 1896 to raise £250,000 
for the purpose of providing electric lighting plant. The outstanding 
loans and secured overdrafts of the other municipalities range from 
£67,900 to £300. 

The subjoined statement indicates those municipalities which had 
contracted liabilities amounting to £5,000 and over at the beginning of 
1899. Unsecured overdrafts have not been taken into account :— 






































Municipality. Amount. | Municipality. Amount. | Municipality. Amount, 
Metropolitan— £ re cama £ Country—cont. | £ 
City of Sydney ..; 1,410,000 Strathfield ...... | 6,500 || Lithgow ........ | 6,000 
Alexandria ......| 17,000 Waterloo ...... 17,000 || Liverpool ...... 12,000 
Annandale ...... 11,875 Waverley ...... 52,000 || Maitland, East ..| 6,000 
|. 
ABINCIO 7a. ec | 15,300 || Willoughby .... 12,200 || Maitland, West.. 20,000 
Balmain ........ 63,000 Woollahra ...... §,800 || Merewether .... 5,500 
Botany.......... | 7,000 |} Others (under £5,000) 17,210 || Molong.......... 5,100 
Burwood ........ | 25,000 | || Mudgee ........ 5,000 
'| Total,Metropolitan| 2,136,442 ] 
Camperdown ... | 17,000 ———_———-_| Narrandera...... 8,396 
Canterbury ....| 9,000 | || Newcastle ...... 57,400 
Drunmoyne .... 5,000 || Country— PeOrange ocsr.rais: 22,885 
Erskineville i 10,000 Armidale........ 18,300 || Parramatti...... 56,600 
| Bathurst ........ 12,000 || 
Five Dock ...... 8,315 HOGG 8 oe 8,000 IPOnriGh eeceen 23,000 
Glehe oe ssevacke | 36,270 | Prospect and 6,000 
Hunters’ Hill....) 8,892 || Bourke.......... 7,500 || Sherwood. 
Hurstville ...... | 6,000 BOWYAl,. crs ccs 12,000 || Tamworth ...... 5,000 
Broken Hill .... 5,600 || 
Leichhardt ...... 35,835 Cootamundra.... 10,000 || Wagga Wagga .. 19,159 
Mamy:.o..s. 16,000 || Waratah ........ 15,842 
Marrickville .. a 30,000 DUDDO ss ose. 15,000 |} Wickham........ 17,100 
Mosman =.5 << 6.<: 7,700 Glen Innes ...... 13,800 || Windsor ........ 6,500 
Goulburn........ 10,000 || 
Newtown........ 36,000 || Grafton ......... | 5,100 || Wollongong ....| 8,000 
North Sydney ..| 57,600 Ha SUE Seraceia lial tivrerie.s 7,500 
Paddington .. > 67,900 Granville ........ 16.9001) WOURE o...4.0-006 ee 
Petersham ......| 18,500 Hamilton........ 8,300 || Others (under £5,000 | 94,723 
| Illawarra, Central) 5,000 || ool 
Randwick ...... 30,000 || Inverell ........ 5,000 || 
ROGrere 25.555. 38,055 || || Total, Country..| 600,261 
Rockdale........ 16,490 || Katoomba ...... 5,000 | 
8 7 Ce eA py: 6, 000 || Lambton........ 11,600 | | 
St. Peter's ...... 10, 000 || Lismore ........ | 12,000 Grand Total..£) 2,736,703 














Of the total amount, £1,345,085 was raised in London ; £1,373,760 
in Sydney or locally ; and £17,858 in Victoria. If allowance be made 
for the £1,110,000 raised in London by the City Council, it will be 
seen that the other municipal authorities have relied chiefly on the 
colonial markets to subscribe to their loan issues. 
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Against its debt of £1,527,351, which includes £117,351, the amount 
of the net overdraft at the end of 1899, the City of Sydney possessed 
assets approximately amounting to £3,397,908, made up as follows :— 


Value of made roads and streets, not including value of land.. 1,476,600 





Kite, Batldings, 86... c0ccevesscvceveeveoesvcceeces seve ooensone scone. . 1,441,412 
MII pase sok a crea ce ee 75,000 
Plant, stores, and materials ................ccccccccoceececcceceeceeseee, 54,205 
SI LONI 86 som snasictn ashte Ans ciusnsinincsevececoteou teewnawoel. 288,352 
Outstanding rates.............ccccccceccsccossevssccsescses aviv esos eeoees 5,578 
Sundry debtors and cash in hand .......0.0c0ccccceceeeeeceeseeesseceees 1,998 
Loan account balances,........... scsersecssescsceesecececccuesecees sovees 54,763 

LINIOUN astisiensn attsank sinbbedunbenntiars sevwaetic £3,397 ,908 


Taking the assets at £3,397,908, the indebtedness of the City of Sydney 
would amount to about 45 per cent. of the total assets. 

In addition to the current loans and overdrafts secured by mortgage, 
etc., to the amount of £1,326,703, shown in the table on page 1019, the 
suburban and country municipalities were, on the 6th F ebruary, 1899, 
also indebted for unsecured bank overdrafts to the amount of £75,705, 
and on contracts, ete., to a further amount of £60,064, making a current 
indebtedness of £1,462,472, or a little more than six times the amount 
of the general rate levied in 1899-1900. But an annual sum of £16,983 
in the aggregate was also payable by twenty-four municipalities for 
waterworks, of which a list will be found on page 1022. ‘The sum of 
£469,623 set down below is the value of the works, on which this 
annual liability is payable. 

The assets of the suburban and country municipalities on the 6th 
February, 1899, were as follow :— 





£ 

Roads and streets, not including land ........... ge ties 4,076,035 
Town Halls, other buildings, and land .................. 458,256 
Water-works (constructed by Government) £469,623 —......... 
Water-works (constructed without Government aid) 65,830 
Gas-works and electric-lighting plant .............00... 214,720 
WERE... tated di cits ccoscuxees emaeentoeeemte 22,399 
PVG INOD  saciincd cepa os dks cticiwas Syss Ap eibanpendlerwsn on imallahioberec 23,805 
COCOWOUNNIEY inde arois Cbs sire de ve os vrwiceve «verve onsviebiws 77,134 
Plant, stores, furniture, and material .................. 67,758 
SSCA TOSUOM. > sdeiilinescts by Misimewierivotereveevs coves sxe 1. 10,035 
Fixed deposits and current bank balances.............. 62,116 
Outstanding general and other rates, etc. ...........0.. 176,862 
Government endowments and grants accrued ......... 13,896 
SUNGLY AVCOUNTS: GWE s.. 0... cco scscceccceccvcuvecccrccescce.. 16,171 
CUE SR TI ig oi uras erin cdocavccccncceee... 2,211 

eS rn er reer £5, 287,228 


The large amount of outstanding rates, £176,862, is in great part 
made up of accumulations on unimproved properties, the owners of 
which cannot be traced. 

The total indebtedness of the incorporated districts outside the bound- 
aries of the city of Sydney would, apart from the annual liability for 
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waterworks, appear to be only 26:57 per cent. of the total assets. This 
consideration of municipalities as a whole, however, does not reveal 
the fact that some are struggling under a load of debt which is well nigh 
insupportable. 

The amalgamation of the forty-one metropolitan municipalities is a 
question which has lately attracted some attention, and various schemes 
have been suggested, some for the unification of these municipalities under 
one central administration, leaving, perhaps, certain matters still to local 
authorities, the number of which would be reduced ; and others merely 
proposing to unite two or three adjacent municipalities. It is not 
probable that any great reduction in the cost of administration would 
be effected by such a unification, as the salaries at present paid are not 
on a lavish scale ; but there is no doubt that increased efficiency would 
be attained, and the expenditure on works and improvements reduced. 
Interest-charges on loans would certainly be considerably lessened ; for, 
notwithstanding the reduction in rates during the last few years, a further 
saving of £7,000 would result if the £752,199 owing by the suburban 
municipalities carried the average rate paid by the city of Sydney ; 
and in view of the increased importance and more economical working 
of a Greater Sydney, a further reduction in the rates of future loans, 
either renewals or for fresh enterprises, might reasonably be expected. 

The Municipal Association of New South Wales was formed in 1883, 
to watch over and protect the interests of the municipal bodies. In the 
first year there were 63 councils subscribing, while in 1899 the number 
was 141. The Mayor of Sydney is ex officio president of the Association. 
Advice is given to, and legal opinions obtained for the members on 
debatable points arising under the municipal act, and a general meeting 
is held annually in Sydney, usually in the month of September. 


Water Suppty ror Country Towns. 


The Country Towns’ Water Supply and Sewerage Act of 1880 was 
passed with the object of assisting municipalities to construct general 
systems of water supply and sewerage. To the end of June, 1899, 33 
municipal councils, including Richmond, had availed themselves of the 
privileges offered as regards the former service; none, however, had 
profited by its provisions with respect to sewerage. The amount required. 
for carrying out the works is advanced by the State. The municipality, 
however, has the option of supervising and constructing the works, 
failing which the Government undertakes these duties. Under the 
original Act, the sum advanced was to be repaid by instalments, with 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent. on the unpaid balances, each annual 
instalment to be equal to 6 per cent. of the total cost, and the first 
payment to be made twelve months after the date of the transfer of the 
works to the municipality. But as it was found that the municipalities 
were unable to comply with these conditions, the Government, in 1894, 
passed an amending Act which granted them more favourable terms, 
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the rate of interest being reduced to 3} per cent., and the yearly repay- 
ments fixed at a maximum of 100. 

The following is a statement of the works completed and handed over 
by the Government at the 30th June, 1899, with the amounts expended, 
and the sums payable annually for the period of one hundred years, the 
first repayments having become due within twelve months of various 
dates ranging from the 3lst December, 1892, to the 30th June, 1898. 
In the calculation of these repayments, the interest on the expenditure 
has been added, and any payments by the councils, as well as sums 
remitted under the authority of the Act, have been deducted :— 

















Total | Amount — || | Total Amount 
Municipality. Expenditure | Payable Municipality. | Expenditure Payable 
by the State. | Annually. || | by the State. Annually. 
| £ & | | £ & 
Many. es 37,820 | 1,368 | Jerilderie........ 6,405 | 196 
Po eee 45,186 1,483 LASMOPO © oicr0.5'5 <i 9,396 362 
Armidale ....... 36,816 1,462 Lithgow -..2.3.. 12,068 461 
Balranald ........ 7,963 217 Moana. ...5.05 42.221 6,525 275 
Bathurst ........ 53,876 1,989 || Moss Vale........] 16,349 470 
Bourke: cscs. 14,336 | 486 iW NOWin 2ho50 ice | 11,532 455 
Coonamble ..,.... | 6,346 244 || Nyngan. 22.2... | 10,731 325 
Cootamundra .... 11,645 394 Orange... oc. aes | 30,942 1,182 
Deniliquin ........ 18,168 668 || Wagga Wagga ..| 37,272 1,392 
Babs. G. osc'ca: 13,986 551 || Wentworth ...... | 9,665 145 
FOTOS. oe 8,013 288 || Wileannia ....../ 8,000 303 
Goulburn ........ | 55,184 1,989 | ee ———. 
Hag yids cbece cca, | 7072 78 || Total ...... | 475,296 | 16,083 
a 








The Manly works are included in this table, as, although they were 
constructed under the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Act of 1880, 
the more favourable terms of the Country Towns Acts were granted in 
this case. In the case of Coonamble,; a sum of £53 lls. is payable 
annually for water supplied by a Government artesian bore. 

At Forbes, Hay, and Wilcannia, the works were constructed by the 
municipal authorities, and the expenditure shown in the table is not the 
actual cost of the works, but the Government valuation. In addition 
to those mentioned above, works have been constructed at Condobolin, 
Cootamundra, Junee, Parkes, and Tamworth, but these have not yet 
been ‘handed over to the councils; while at Mudgee, Picton, Warren, 
and Wellington the works are not yet complete. The following table 
shows the expenditure on all works not handed over :— 








: } 
| Expenditure to | 


+ 


Expenditure to 











Municipality. | s80th June, | Municipality. 30th June, 
isos, | | 1898. 
os: _ ae a ce oo se 

OCOmaOOM 28 os oo cccbccccecds 5,595 it. PAUIN WOE G5 ole oie ds coi det he 44,669 

*Cootamundra -..... 25.06. s0s<es 7,724 1 eo: Ree ae ee ne 1,159 

PUGS ais s6sis coe vate acess 43,014 Hf WCUMMESOM o's os soy c stew ee sk 6,919 

PEINUBOO inns do cess taecwee es. 5,982 | ———_ 

POURS — Sans c05 ves ee Tete 32,092 ROME c a somos ei ous st 158,423 

TUROR noo cccthcnceshuesuee mn | 11,269 











* Additions to existing works. 


Hight municipal councils have constructed works out of their own 
resources, but the Mudgee council has now arranged for the construction 
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of new works by the Government. The estimated values of the works 
constructed by the municipalities on the 6th February, 1899, were as 
follow :— 








oh Ayes Estimated | ere ek Estimated 

Municipality. alive: | Municipality. ealue: 

a ce aa aR RE 
£ £ 

Lismore ......++.--->- 180 || Silverton ..........-- 250 
Madiree . «oie cece ce esee 1,300 | Singleton ..........:. 600 
Narrandera ......+--- 8,000 i WIEGGOR Gre craoreares 6,500 
Parramatta .......--- 40,000 | anne ae 
eile (EMP eerie 9,000 | Total ..Zz 65,830 














The water supply works of Broken Hill and Silverton were con- 
structed by a private company under a special Act of Parliament passed 
in 1888. 


SEWERAGE WORKS. 


As previously mentioned, no advantage has been taken of the Act 
providing for the carrying out of sewerage works in country towns. 
It will be seen from the table given below, however, that sewerage 
systems are in existence in several places ; but with few exceptions 
the operations are on a minor scale. The general system of sewerage 
which is now being carried out in the metropolitan area will supersede 
the isolated systems of some of the suburban districts, and some of the 
sewers already constructed will eventually form part of the genera 
scheme. The Metropolitan Board has already taken over part of the 
sewerage constructed by the City of Sydney and the Municipalities of 
Ashfield, Balmain, Darlington, North Sydney, and Redtern. The cost 
of sewerage not taken over was as follows :— 
































| 6 | | | 3 

Pets | } aS 

| } =20) | SIS 

Municipality. |Length. @ = | Municipality. \Length.; ¥E 

| og | | oF 

} oO © 

- 7 ; | Ca) i : O 

/ms. chs. £& | ms. chs. | £ 
ABVETIGAIG «5c oss sice oc Bul 2,334 || Goulburn...........- erie tliat hs kee 
RSHAGIG | csc icig0c's vie dss | > 164) C008.) Hay. nce cee oss 1 0} 1,000 
Balmain .........000.- 2 0] 2,000 || Maitland, West...... 3 40 | 2,000 
Burwood — 65 bbs cence 0 56 2,000 || Murrumburrah ...... Om63) 160 
Camperdown.......... or 5,161 || Newcastle...........- ..ee | 18,251 
Giger. ks wet oce ee | 12 19 | 16,217 || Richmond............ 0 18! 1,000 
Leichhardt .......... teeters 4,500 || Singleton............ 1 Oj} 1,000 
North Sydney ........ | ¥ 30°] 4.850 |i Stockton ..........-. ee 182 
Petersham............ | 1 16| 4,752 || Wagga Wagga ...... 0 33) 534 
RtvathMel .. <siess9 ons: oteye 1,634 || Wentworth .......... 0 20 | 165 
WALEIIOO 8 65 a seiccie's 6's ere 4,000 || Wickham.... ....... 0 60 | 700 
Willoughby .......... eirsre ek 100 |) ————_— ————_ 
OASiNOt os eh e asins 0 35} 900 |, Totals: seer en £ 81,034 

Coonamble............ | 0 8 | 80 || | 
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Gas AND Exectric Ligurinc Works. 


The Municipalities Act authorises the construction of works for 
public lighting, by gas or otherwise, and gives the power to provide 
private consumers with gas ; but as regards electric lighting this cannot 
be done without the authority of a special Act. The following state- 
ment shows the municipalities which have constructed gas-works, and 
the value of the same in February, 1899 :-— 








| 








A eee Value of |, pee Value of 
Municipality. | Works. Municipality. Wastes. 
| 
£ £ 
Mae ee 12,000 || Maitland, East ........ 10,000 
MOSSE eS nice ce. 21,224 I OMe. Chet 4,500 
en 8,000 || Muswellbrook .......... 4,500 
etn ee ee 7,000 | COORMAL ci 13,000 
Cootamundra .......... 7,484 || Wagga Wagea.......... 17,904 
DONO nc Sen ee 10,000 | Waratah .............. 9,608 
Glen: tne 3.265065... 6,800 i OBS orice secu nese 7,200 
Lissiore:s. 2c, once 7,300 
MAGROOW= cece ke ee 6,500 


Liverpool .............. 7,000 | Se | ae £) 160,020 
p | | 








Similar information is given below of municipalities which have 
erected electric-lighting plant :— 














: : 
Municipality. | N eset | Municipality. , y = ag 

| 
- | | [a ae a aia tel eae nao canoe - 

| £ | £ 
Bate | oo eee 19,000 | Tamworth ............ 3,200 
Lambton..... earn peg 7,000 a. Sewer eee 8,500 
Weweasle 2... ..ccccccce 8,000 |\—————__————_- 
SU oe aeons ares eee 9,000 1 5 | Maer £| 54,700 

| 





As already mentioned, the City of Sydney has obtained powers to 
erect an electric-lighting plant, and to raise a loan of £250,000 for 
this purpose. At the end of 1899, however, no decision had been 
arrived at as to the best way of carrying out the city lighting by 
electricity. The following municipalities are supplied with electric 
light by private companies :—Canterbury (part of streets), Enfield, 
Broken Hill (houses only), and Moss Vale. 


LOADS AND STREETS. 


The length of streets and lanes within the boundaries of the City of 
Sydney, at the end of 1899, was 115 miles. Practically all the road- 
ways were formed, kerbed, and either wood-blocked or metalled ; the 
area laid down of the former material was 73 acres, exclusive of 20,000 
square yards of wood-blocking laid by the Government at Circular Quay. 
The value to the city of these streets was estimated at £1,476,600, 
which sum included £155,000 for footpaths, viz. :—Asphalted, £60,000 ; 
and flagged, £95,000. Throughout the suburbs the extent of roads 
and streets was about 1,416 miles, of which 740 miles were metalled, 
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ballasted, or gravelled, 226 miles formed only, 97 miles cleared and 
drained, 115 cleared only, and 238 miles natural surface ; and the 
approximate value of these roadways, with footpaths, culverts, bridges, 
and similar works, may be set down at £2,172,000. In the other muni- 
cipalities there were 1,540 miles of metalled, ballasted, or gravelled 
roads and streets, 1,100 formed only, 471 miles cleared and drained, 
1,086 cleared only, and 1,724 miles natural surface ; in all 5,921 miles, 
the value of these improvements being estimated at £1,894,100, which, 
however, can only be regarded as an approximate sum. Government 
roads have, as far as could be ascertained, been excluded from these 
totals ; nor is the value of land occupied taken into account, but the 
latter may be set down at £8,471,400. 


METROPOLITAN Water SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE. 

With the rapid aggregation of the population in the metropolitam 
area came the necessity of establishing a system of water supply and 
sewerage equal to the needs of a great city. Prior to 1887 the control; 
of the water supply of the city and suburbs was in the hands of the City 
Corporation, and the supply was totally inadequate to meet the demands. 
upon it, while the sewerage system was highly objectionable and 
inefficient. Several of the suburban Councils had also constructed local 
systems, as already mentioned. 

In 1867 a Royal Commission was appointed to investigate and report 
upon proposals for supplying water to the city and suburbs. T'wo years 
later, after various projects had been considered, the Commissioners 
submitted a report recommending the adoption of the “ Upper Nepean 
scheme.” A second Royal Commission was appointed in 1875 to report - 
on a sewerage scheme for the metropolis. The report of this Commission 
was presented in 1877, and forms the basis of the system now being 
carried out. As much controversy was evoked by the recommendations. 
of these Commissions, the Government obtained the services of an. 
engineer from England, and, after much patient investigation, he- 
approved of the systems proposed and recommended them for adoption, 
and an Act was passed in 1880 to authorise the works being carried out. 
The first contract in connection with the construction of water supply: 
works was undertaken in November, 1879, and that of sewerage in 
August, 1880. 

In March, 1888, the water supply works had so far advanced that the 
Government passed an Act establishing a Board of Administration, 
under the title of the Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewer- 
age, to regulate the water supply and sewerage services in the county of 
Cumberland, including those under the control of the City Council. The 
management of the former service was transferred to the Board in May, 
1888, and of the latter in September, 1889. The total length of water 
mains taken over was 355 miles, while on the 30th June, 1899, this had 
increased to 1,042 miles, exclusive of trunk mains. There were 701 miles 
of sewers in 1889, lengthened to 389 miles in 1899. The Board consists 


3.7 
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of seven members, three of whom are appointed by the Government, two 
by the City Council, and two by the suburban and country municipalities 
within the county of Cumberland which are supplied with water. The 
Board is subject to the general control of the Minister for Works—a 
provision considered necessary, as the Government were advancing the 
whole of the money for the construction of the works, the amount so 
advanced constituting part of the public debt of the colony. 


MerrRopoLitaN WATER SUPPLY. 

As early as 1850 authority was given by the Legislative Council to 
the City Corporation for the construction of water and sewerage works, 
and a system of water supply from the Lachlan, Bunnerong, and Botany 
Swamps was adopted. By this scheme the waters of the stream draining 
these swamps were intercepted at a point near the shore of Botany Bay. 
A pumping plant was erected here, and the water raised to Crown- 
street Reservoir, 141 feet above the level of the sea ; thence the water 
was pumped into Paddington Reservoir, at an elevation of 214 feet 
above sea-level ; and to Woollahra, 282 feet above sea-level. The cost 
of these works was £1,719,565. This system has since been superseded 
by what is known as the “ Upper Nepean scheme” already referred to, 
which was designed and carried out by the late Mr. KH. O. Moriarty, 
M.I.C.E. The works were made available in 1888, and have been found 
ample to provide a constant supply for the wants of the increasing 
population of Sydney and suburbs. 

The sources of supply are the waters of the Nepean, Cataract, and 
Cordeaux Rivers, draining an area of 354 square miles, a catchment 
enjoying a copious and regular rainfall. The off-take works are built at 
a height of 437 feet above the level of the sea, and the water flows 
through a series of conduits—partly tunnel, partly open canal, and in 
places wrought-iron aqueducts—to Prospect Reservoir, a distance of 


AO miles from the farthest source of supply. Here a storage reservoir 


has been constructed, covering an area, when full, of 1,261 acres, and 


«apable of holding about 11,000 million gallons, of which nearly 7,000 


millions are available for supply by gravitation. The top water-level is 
195 feet above sea-level. The dam is 7,300 feet long, 30 feet wide on 
top, and is carried to a height of 84 feet at the centre ; it contains some 
9,591,950 cubic yards of earthwork, and its water face is covered with 
heavy bluestone pitching. The conduits above Prospect Reservoir have 
a capacity of 150 million gallons per day, and for 10 miles below this 
reservoir the capacity of the canals and pipes equals a maximum of 
50 million gallons, while for the last 11 miles the pipes have a capacity 
of 17°5 million gallons daily. In this work there are :— 


te 0s sis dey 05s ove s ducbod ctnrs wow Wiees eau oae diame aie 118 miles. 
QCM WU i600. se gece. is cients vevvreesesitedways dda sovniebee rene Sod Hi9s 
Wrought-iron pipes, 8 ft., 7 ft. 6in., and 6 ft. diameter... 5% __,, 
Cast-iron pipes, 48 in., 42 in., and 30 in. diameter............ BO. sags 





DOU Ge oretiviriciep eset cdtest sous ea ees 634 miles. 
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From Prospect the water flows 5 miles by open canal to the Pipe 
Head Basin, thence 5 miles by 6-feet wrought-iron pipes to the Potts’ 
Hill Balance Reservoir, which has a capacity of 100 million gallons, and 
covers 24} acres, This reservoir was designed to tide over any inter- 
ruption in the supply from Prospect, as well as to prevent fluctuation 
at the head of pressure. The duplication of the 6-ft. pipe between the 
Basin and Potts’ Hill, at a cost of £70,205, was recommended, in July, 
1897, by the Public Works Committee, as also the raising of the sides of 
the canal between Prospect and the Basin, thus increasing its capacity to 
fifty-three and a half million gallons per day, at.a cost of £39,112. At 
Potts’ Hill the water passes through a series of copper-gauze screens, and 
is then conducted by two mains into Sydney. At Lewisham a bifurca- 
tion takes place in one of these mains ; one branch supplying the Peter- 
sham Reservoir, the other continuing to Crown-street. The Petersham 
Reservoir is 166 feet above high-water mark, is built of brick, and has a 
capacity of 2,157,000 gallons. The new 48-in. main, laid in 1893, from 
Potts’ Hill direct to Crown-street, is worked alternately with the old. 
These two trunk mains are connected at Petersham as an intermediate 
spot. The Crown-street Reservoir is 21 miles from Prospect. It is of 
brick and contains 31 million gallons, the top water-level being 141 feet 
above high-water mark. Owing to the topographical configuration of the 
reticulated area, pumping for the purpose of supplying the upper zones 


» 


has largely to be resorted to, and no less than 3,466 million gallons, or 
nearly 55 per cent. of the whole supply, were thus raised during the twelve 
months ended June, 1899. At Crown-street is situated the main pump- 
ing station, where are erected three sets ot compound high-duty pumping 
engines, viz., two Worthingtons, and one designed and erected by the 
Mort’s Dock and Engineering Company. No. 1 Worthington is capable 
of raising 500,000 gallons per hour to the Paddington Reservoir, which 
is 73 feet above Crown-street, and is of 2,000,000 gallons capacity. No. 2 
Worthington can raise 210,000 gallons per hour to the Woollahra 
Reservoir, 141 feet above Crown-street, and of 1,000,000 gallons capa- 
city ; or, if necessary, 200,000 gallons per hour to the Waverley Reser- 
voir, which is 219 feet above the level of the pumps, and has a capa- 
city of 1,087,000 gallons; besides supplying two supplemental tanks 
in Waverley Park, 20 feet higher, and containing 40,000 gallons. 
No. 3 (Mort’s) is capable of raising 100,000 gallons per hour to the 
Waverley tanks. A new covered reservoir, of a capacity of 17,936,000 
gallons, has been constructed in the Centennial Park, at a height of 245 
feet, for the purpose of ensuring a larger bulk of water within the city 
limits. This, it is believed, is the largest service tank in the Southern 
hemisphere. At Ashfield there is a 100,000 gallon wrought-iron tank 
at an elevation of 223 feet above sea-level. ‘This tank is fed from the 
Woollahra Reservoir by the Petersham trunk main, and supphes the 
higher parts of the district. 

North Sydney receives its supply from Potts’ Hill, vid Ryde, where 
there is a reservoir containing 2,116,000 gallons, from which the water 
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is pumped into a million gallon tank at Ryde village, 234 feet above sea- 
level, and, by a continuation of the same main, into a pair of tanks, of 
a joint capacity of 3,000,000 gallons, at Chatswood, at an elevation of 
370 feet above high-water mark. A small pumping plant has been 
erected at Chatswood, and fills two tanks of 1,000,000 and 40,000 
gallons’ capacity at Wahroongah, 7} miles distant, at an elevation of 
720 feet above sea-level; and from Wahroongah the water flows as far 
as Hornsby, 13 miies to the north-west of Port Jackson. 


The districts of Campbelltown and Liverpool are supplied from the 
main canal by gravitation. At the latter place, a 4,000,000-gallon earthen 
reservoir has been constructed, for the purpose of tiding over any 
interruption in the flow from the canal. Other districts lying nearer 
Sydney, as Smithfield, Granville, Auburn, and Rookwood, are also sup- 
plied en route ; and at Smithfield there is a 100,000-gallon concrete 
tank, the top water of which is 175 feet above sea-level. At Penshurst 
there are two tanks 270 feet above sea-level, one of which has a capacity 
of 1,000,000 gallons, and the other of 22,800 gallons. These tanks are 
filled by a Worthington pumping plant at Carlton, which has a raising 
power of 30,000 gallons per hour. The farthest point south so far 
reached by the reticulation is Sandringham, distant 10 miles from 
Redfern Railway Station; so that the Sydney water supply covers a 
range of 23 miles from north to south, The length of the mains, 
exclusive of trunk mains and reticulations which have become obsolete, 
is 964 miles. 


The total capacity of the service reservoirs is as under :— 





South Sydney ...........cseessccerseresees 128,552,800 gallons. 
North Sydney ............ RR EE YP deAtt, 000: 55 
ORE. canilco utusebatenanitererans 135,708,800 _,, 


The weekly chemical analysis made by the Government Analyst 
continues to show that the water is perfectly suitable for all purposes 
of a town water supply. 


The number of houses connected with the metropolitan water supply 
on the 30th June, 1899, was 92,370, and the number of persons 
supplied, 450,500. The average daily consumption during the year 
ended June, 1899, was 18,795,000 gallons, equivalent to 203 gallons 
per house, and to 41-72 gallons per head of population supplied. The 
total amount supplied during the year was no less than 6,860 million 
gallons, exclusive of about 93 million gallons supplied free of charge 
under meterage to public hospitals, charitable institutions, and parks, 
while about 350 million gallons were also supplied free for strect- 
watering and, in cases where no sewers were available, for gutter- 
flushing. 
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The rate levied for water is 7d. in the £ inthe Metropolitan district, 
with the exception of the northernmost suburbs beyond Chatswood, 
where the rate is ls., while ls. is the charge for 1,000 gallons by meter, 
with ls. 6d. beyond Chatswood. The revenue from the Water Service 
Branch during the year ended 30th June, 1899, was £194,332, and the 
expenditure £190, 048, of which £32,246 was for maintenance, £14,901 
for management, £139, 455 for interest on loans, and £3,446 depreciation 
account. These figures show an increase of £15, 451 in the revenue as 
compared with 1899. 

After allowing for loans and advances from Government to the 
amount of £3,941,563; the City Council Water Fund and Debentures, 
£457,582 ; rates overpaid, £137 ; and other liabilities, £83,593 ; and on 
the other side, for the value of the water supply works, lands, and 
buildings, reservoirs, and pumping plant, £4,413,126 ; the amount 
due for rates, etc., £32,959; for the value of stores, working plant, 
and tools, £26,771 ; and for other assets, £10,915 ;—the balance-sheet 
on the 30th June, 1899, showed a sum of £1,096 at the credit of the 
revenue account. ‘The net revenue for the twelve months ended June, 
1899, showed a return of 3°34 per cent. on the actual capital debt of 
£4,398,945. The rates of interest payable are 3:5 per cent. on the 
loan expenditure by the State, and from 4 to 6 per cent. on municipal 
debentures taken over. The Board, however, do not debit their account 
with interest on the City Council Water Fund, £377,382, on the ground 
that this expenditure was made from rates contributed by the citizens, 
and they, therefore, show a return of 3°66 per cent. for the year 1898-9 
instead of 3:34 per cent. set down below. The rates for the other 
years differ for the same reason. The Royal Commission which 
investigated the affairs of the Board in 1897 recommended that the 
Government should definitely determine the amount of the capital 
debt on which interest should be set aside ; but up to February, 1900, 
this had not been carried into effect. 

The subjoined statement gives the transactions for each year during 
which the Board was in operation :— 




















ital C : | l. 
I) pases |e” | tones | Metmated | 2 SD 
ae Aout. | eturn | struck. (including, supplied. hs cari Daily —— Total for 
ae ee eons e Sar et | sacs | (average). | period. 
£ 2 ee [ ¢ | £ | No. | gallons. | | gallons. 
1888 3,004,557 1°68 125,486 83,482 él, 718 296,200 | 8,144,000 | 2,972,622,000 
1889 3,088,068 3°31 138,923 | 144,642 67, 924 326,000 | 8, 820, 000 | 3,21 9,244,000 
1890 S, 189, 080 3°48 145, 990 147,310 71,501 343,200 | 8,486,000 | 3,097,402,000 
1891 3, 306, 649 3°85 165, 831 154,154 76, 093 | 865,200 | 9,540,000 3,482,238,000 
1892 3,394,581 3°26 155, 886 161,825 78,926 378,900 { 12,129,000 | 4,439,274,000 
1893 3, 409, 721 3°52 157, °427 158,840 | 81,288 390,200 | 12,534,000 | 4,574,783,000 
1894 | 3,440,614 | 3:54 | 161,167 | 160,706 | 83,621 | 401,400 | 13,739,000 | 5,014,689,000 
*1895 4, 078, 979 | 1°60 85, 364 91,852 SNeA pees | 
1895-6) 4,154,261 | 3-21 | 174,357 | 182,075 | 95 069 | 408,360 \ 16,645,000 9,194,922,000 
1896-7 4,244, 550 3°11 175, 984 188,221 | 87,190 | 418,500 | 17,659,000 6,445,655,000 
1897-8} 4,327,543 | 3°01 178,881 196,264 89,749 | 434,800 | 18,284,000 6,673,514,000 
3°34 194,332 190,048 | 92,370 | 450,500 | 18,795,000 | 6,860,146,000 
| | 


ened 4, 398, 945 | 


® Six months ended 30th June. 
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The amounts of the capital debt, 1895-6, 1896-7, 1897-8, and 1898~9 
do not include £32,341, the proportion of the cost of offices chargeable 
to the Water Supply Branch, as the Board charge instead working 
expenses with rent on the new offices. 

As already stated, the average daily supply of water to persons in the 
metropolitan district during the year ended June, 1899, was 41:72 gallons, 
as against 40-76 gallons during the eighteen months ended June, 1896, 
and 34:23 gallons in 1894. 


THe Hunter Districr Water SUPPLY. 


The water supply works of the Lower Hunter were constructed by 
the Government, under the provisions of the Country Towns’ Water 
Supply and Sewerage Act of 1880. In 1892, under the authority 
of a special Act, a Board was established on similar lines to those 
of the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board, the number of 
members also being the same—three being nominated by the Governor, 
one elected by the Municipal Council of Newcastle, two by the adjacent 
municipalities, and one-by the municipalities of East and West Mait- 
land and Morpeth. The following municipalities were proclaimed 
within the area of the Board’s jurisdiction :—Adamstown, Carrington, 
Hamilton, Lambton, Lambton (New), East Maitland, West Maitland, 
Merewether, Morpeth, Newcastle, Plattsburg, Wallsend, Waratah, and 
Wickham, besides the unincorporated townships of Minmi, Cockle Creek, 
and Boolaroo. 

The supply of water for the district is pumped from the Hunter 
River, about a mile and a half up stream from the Belmore: Bridge, 
West Maitland. The pumping engines are situated above flood level, 
on a hill about 44 chains from the river. At the pumping station 
there is a settling tank of 1,390,500 gallons ; also four filter beds, 100 
feet by 100 feet each, a clear water tank of 589,500 gallons capacity, 
and a storage reservoir of 172,408,100 gallons available capacity. The 
filtered water is pumped from the clear water tank into two summit 
reservoirs, one at East Maitland and one at Buttai. The former is 
connected by a 10-inch cast-iron main about 43 miles in length, 
with a capacity of 463,430 gallons, and supplies East Maitland, West 
Maitland, Morpeth, and neighbouring places. Buttai reservoir is fed 
by two rising mains, one riveted steel pipe, 20% inches diameter, and 
a 15-inch cast-iron main, 5% miles in length, and has a capacity of 
1,051,010 gallons, the districts supplied being Newcastle, Carrington, 
Wickham, Hamilton, Waratah, Merewether, Adamstown, New Lamb- 
ton, Lambton, Wallsend, Plattsburg, Minmi, and Cockle Creek. In 
six of these districts the reservoirs are supplied by gravitation, viz., 
Minmi (62,000 gallons), Hamilton (403,000 gallons), Wallsend (452,000 
gallons), Newcastle (523,000 gallons), Lambton (402,000 gallons), and 
Obelisk Hill, Newcastle (137,000 gallons). On the hill at Newcastle 
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there is also a high-level iron tank with a capacity of 20,000 gallons, 
which is supplied by a small pumping engine placed on the roof of the 
Neweastle reservoir. 

The length of the mains when the Board was established was 1054 
miles, which had been increased to 1424 miles by the 30th June, 1899. 
These figures are exclusive of the lengths of suction, rising, and gravita- 
tion mains, which amounted to 334 miles on the date last. mentioned. 

The operations of the Board are at present entirely confined to water 
supply, no sewerage works having yet been begun. Particulars relating 
to the operations of the Board are given below. The maximum rate 
of ls. in the £ is levied throughout the district. The expenditure. for 
1898-9 includes £4,292, the instalment of the sinking fund for the 
reconstruction of renewable works :— 


] 


Capital Cost. Expendi- : | Supply. 
yon eae Rates ture | Houses "Estimated (Sees 
"| Amount, | Return | struck. | (includ’g Supplied. oe ie Ness Daily Total 
| * Iper cent. Interest). | ** | (average). =~ 








Reese oenaeeeenenen — . 





£ £ £ | No. No. fey onme gallons. 
1892-3 pene 3°52 | 22,651 | 22,551 | 3,421 | 17,100 | 451,000 | 164,617,000: 


1893-4 | 405,871 | 2-96 | 21,406 | 23,591 3,848 | 19,200 | 419,000 | 152,850,000 
1894-5 ate 2°75 | 20,367 | 23,467 | 4,660 | 23,300 | 518,000 | 189,084,000 
1895-6 | 415,784 | 2°88 | 20,779 23,362, 6,246 | 31,200 | 607,000 | 222,062,000 
1896-7 | 428,025 3:16 | 22,518 | 23,984 6,931 | 34,700 | 731,000 | 266,980,000 
1897-8 | 519,414 | 2°72 | 25,646 | 29,699 7,475 | 37,400 | 781,000 | 285,067,000 
1898-9 | 477,890 2°58 | 26,478 | 30,880 | 7,920 | 39,600 800,000 | 317,184,000 























| 


By the Act of 1892, and an amending Act passed in 1894, the capital. 
debt was to be liquidated by annual instalments distributed over 100 
years, interest being reckoned at 34 per cent. In November, 1897, 
however, a further amending Act was passed, abrogating the repay- 
ment of expenditure on “ permanent works,” and leaving the number 
of annual instalments in liquidation of the cost of ‘“ renewable works” 
to be fixed by the Government from year to year. 

Evidence given before a Royal Commission which sat in 1897 showed 
that the Board estimated their deficiency on the working for five years 
at £26,700, without any provision having been made for the sinking 
funds prescribed by the previous Acts. It was urged by the Board 
that so much of the capital debt should be remitted as would bring 
down the amount of interest to such a sum as would be covered by the 
prospective revenue. 

The capital cost for 1898-9, given in the above table, is based upon 
the statement referred by the Minister for Works to the Board for 
report, in accordance with the provisions of the 36th section of the 
Amending Act, and the debt has not yet been finally determined, 
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RICHMOND WATER SUPPLY. 


The municipality of Richmond availed itself of the Country Towns’ 
Water Supply and Sewerage Act, and carried out a scheme of water 
supply. The local Municipal Council administered the service until 
May, 1893, when it was temporarily transferred, pending the obtaining 
of legal powers, to the Metropolitan Board. As only the premises 
of those persons who signed an agreement to take the water can be rated, 
the revenue from the service is greatly restricted. The accounts are 
kept separate from those of the metropolitan supply. A small pumping 
plant was erected on the left bank of the Hawkesbury, just below the 
confluence of the Grose and the Nepean, as well as a circular brick tank 
having a capacity of 225,000 gallons, the top water being 206 feet above 
sea level. The capital cost of the service, together with the rates struck 
and the liability against such, are shown hereunder :— 





| Annual Liability against Revenue. 
| 














a Capital - |e peauires Maint = . Rates 
Year. | Ghee. [PE | ee a |e 
works and interest | tion of head-oifice | : 
in 100 years. expenses). 
| } | 
+ eae £ £ Foe ee ee 
1893 | 12,340 446 | 315 Fagar 6 40 
1894 12,340 | 446 | 638 1,084 439 
1895-6 12,480 | 674 707 1,381 884 
1896-7 12,637 | 457 383 84 508 
1897-8 | 12,658 | 458 417 | 875 677 
1898-9 | 12,725 | 460 454 | 914 744 














The figures shown for 1893 are for the seven months from Ist June 
to 3lst December only, while those for 1895-6 cover the eighteen 
months from Ist January, 1895, to 30th June, 1896. 


METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE WORKS. 


The original sewerage works at Sydney were begun in 1804, and 
in 1889, the date of transfer to the Board, there were, as stated on a 
previous page, 70} miles of old city sewers in existence. All these 
old sewers are being gradually renovated and repaired, the cost being 
provided from revenue. The annual cost for maintenance 1s consider- 
ably lessened by these renovations. The works now being carried out 
will, when completed, drain the whole of the city and suburbs, dis- 
charging the sewage of the city and the eastern suburbs into the ocean 
between Bondi and South Head, that of the western and southern 
suburbs at a sewage farm on the shores of Botany Bay, and that of the 
northern suburbs at another sewage farm on the shores of Middle 
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Harbour. Owing to the neglect of the former lessee to undertake the 
necessary works this farm is now worked by the Board. During the 
twelve months ended June, 1899, the average daily flow of sewage on 
to the Botany farm was 2,376, 000 gallons, and the total quantity of silt 
removed from the screening chambers and deposited on the farm, 463 
tons. Another farm was established during 1898-9 at Rockdale, the 
daily average flow of sewage during that year being 1,750,000 gallons. 
The two main outfalls have been completed, but the reticulation works 
in the suburbs will yet take some considerable time to construct before 
the whole area profits by the system. The subjoined statement gives 
the transactions for each year since the sewerage system has been under 
the control of the Board. The capital debt for the last. two years 1S 
exclusive of £32,341, being a proportion of cost of the new offices of 
the Board, as the Board have debited their working expenses with rent 
on these new offices :— 




















Capital Cost. | Expendi- ae [Length 

£ | | £ £ {coe No. ae miles. | miles. 

1890 | 1,281,045 4°65 | 81,800 | 67,026 | 22,765 | 109,390 | 122-03 | 3°15 

1891 | 1,447,287 3°86 $1,302 | 71,906 26,884 e 129,000 | 148°02 | 4°38 

| | 172-94 | 6-62 

1893 | 1,691,462 3°93 | 93,661 | 85,363 | 36,062 73, 100 | 182°34 | 9°10 
| 





1894 1,745,120 3°72 | 93,134 | 89,237 | 39,965 | 191,800 | 201°95 | 9°82 





1892 | 1,606,948 | 3°77 | 87,927 | 79,543 | 31,402 | 150,700 
1895* | 1,831,611 | 3-12 | 43,110 | 46,605 ...... = 


1895-6} 1,892,256 2°86 | 85,486 ; 98,748 44,462 
| | 


213,400 230-20 |14-42 
1896-7| 2,018,120 | 2-82 | 87,652 101,993 47,593 298,400 | 255-76 18-41 


| 


1897-8] 2,116,306 | 2°80 | 89,688 106,382 | 51,425 | 257,100 | 320-25 20°59 





| 58,720 | 281,900 | 389°01 | 22°31 
| 
* Six months ended June 30th. 

During the twelve months ended June, 1899, 3,745 tons of silt were 
removed from the sewers, and the bulk of it deposited on Government 
reclamation works. About 3,885 tons of deposit were also taken from 
the storm-water drains. _ 

Up to the 30th June, 1899, there had been constructed 318-76 miles 
of new sewers, and 22°31 miles of storm-water drains, making, together 
with the old city sewers, a total of 411-32 miles of sewers and drains, 
of which length 330 miles were ventilated, the aggregate length of 


1898-9] 2,699,426 | 2°65 103,955 116,648 
| 
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the ventilating shafts erected being 146,611 feet. ‘The number of houses 
connected and of population served at that date was 58,720 and 281,900 
respectively. 

The sewerage rate for the city of Sydney and the eastern suburbs 1s 7d., 
the northern and the western suburbs being rated at 1s. The revenue 
of the Board from sewerage during the year ended June, 1899, was 
£103,955, chiefly from rates; and the expenditure £116,648, viz., £21,363 
for maintenance, £11,070 for management, £83,028 for interest on loan 
capital and debentures taken over from the Municipal Councils, and 
£1,187 for depreciation. No interest, however, is debited by the Board 
to their account on £103,431 paid for sewerage works out of Consoli- 
dated Revenue. If this were done, the return per cent. yielded during 
the year would be 2°65, as shown in the above table, instead of 2°94 set 
down by the Board. A similar difference exists in the return for 
previous years. 

The funds necessary for the maintenance and management of the 
Water Supply and Sewerage services, as well as the sum required to 
pay interest on the capital debt, are obtained by the previously- 
mentioned rates levied on the properties situated in the districts 
benefited by the systems. The assessments of the Municipal Councils 
are generally accepted by the Boards as the values on which to strike 
their special rates. In cases of more than ordinary consumption of water, 
a charge is made according to the quantity used, while fixed charges are 
imposed for the use of water in certain trades and callings, for gardens, 
and for the use of animals. 


LocaL OPTION, 


The principle of what is known as local option is in operation only 
in those districts of the colony which have been proclaimed under the 
Municipalities Act. For manv years there was a strong agitation in 
favour of local option, or the right of the inhabitants of any district 
to control the liquor traffic in that district, and on several occasions 
unsuccessful attempts were made to legislate upon the subject. In the 
year 1882, however, an instalment of the principle was included in the 
Licensing Act then passed, which, with an amendment made in the 
following year, is still in force. These measures provide that in every 
municipality a local option vote shall be taken every three years, at 
the election for aldermen, in which the ratepayers are permitted to 
vote either “Yes” or “No” on two questions: (1) Whether any new 
publicans’ licenses shall be granted during the coming three years in 
the municipality or ward in question; and (2) whether any removals 
of publicans’ licenses shall be allowed within the same period. Over 
eleven-twentieths of the votes polled are required to make the vote 
operative in the negative. The advocates of local option are not content 
with this partial adoption of the principle ; they urge its extension to 
every electorate in the colony, all persons on the electoral roll to have 
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the right to vote. They further propose to place it in the power 
of a majority of the electors to say whether licensed public-houses 
shall be suffered to exist at all. They also contend that women 
should have the right to vote upon this question as well as men, and 
that public-houses should be abolished without compensation to the 
occupants or owners. Although the local option vote is taken once 
in three years in every municipality, the year when it is taken is not 
the same in all. During the three years 1897, 1898, and 1899, 
only 12,131 electors voted on the first, and 11,845 on the second 
question, in the country municipalities. In 174 cases the vote was 
against, and in 53 cases in favour of, the granting of new licenses, 
and in 2 cases the voting was equal ; while in 111 cases there was a 
majority in favour of, and in 116 cases against, removals, and in 1 case 
the voting was equal. The total number of electors on the country 
municipal rolls in February, 1899, was 84,695 ; and allowing for the 
fact that a considerable number of these were for various reasons 
disqualified from voting, the small number of votes recorded on the 
local option question shows, nevertheless, a remarkable apathy on the 
part of the persons entitled to vote. The results of the latest voting in 
40 suburban municipalities, including 33 where the vote was taken in 
February, 1897, 4 where it took place in February, 1898, and 3 where it 
took place in February, 1899, were that out of a total of 75,530 electors 
on the rolls, only 10,046 voted on the question of new licenses, viz., 3,267 
for, and 6,779 against ; and 9,589 on the question of removals, viz., 
3,802 for, and 5,787 against. In the city of Sydney a vote was taken 
on Ist December, 1897, when, out of 22,428 voters on the roll, only 
2,130 voted on the question of new licenses, viz., 787 in favour of, and 
1,343 against ; and 2,045 on the question of removals, viz., 903 in favour 
of, and 1,142 against. It would therefore appear that very little interest 
is taken in the matter except by the extreme advocates of temperance 
on the one hand, and those interested in the drink traffic on the other, 
while the general public is apathetic on the subject. 


PARKS AND RECREATION RESERVES. 


It has always been the policy of the State to provide the residents 
of incorporated towns with parks and reserves for public recreation, 
and the City of Sydney contains within its boundaries an extent of 
parks, squares, and public gardens larger than exist in most of the 
great cities of the world without regard even to area. They cover 
altogether 703 acres, or 24 per cent. of the whole of the city proper. 
In addition to these reserves, the inhabitants of Sydney have the 
use of 530 acres, formerly reserved for the water supply of the city, 
but now known as the Centennial Park. This magnificent recreation 
ground has been cleared and planted, and is laid out with walks and 
drives, so that it is becoming a favourite resort of the citizens. The 
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suburban municipalities are also well provided for, as they contain, 
including the Centennial Park, about 3,250 acres of public parks and 
reserves, dedicated to, and in some cases purchased for, the people by 
the Government, or about 3# per cent. of their aggregate area. 

In addition to these parks and reserves, there was dedicated to 
the people, in December, 1879, a large area of land, situated about 16 
miles south of the metropolis, and accessible by railway. This estate, 
now known as the National Park, with the additions subsequently made 
in 1880 and 1883, contains a total area of 36,320 acres, surrounding the 
picturesque bay of Port Hacking, and extending in a southerly direction 
towards the mountainous district of Illawarra. It is covered with 
magnificent virgin forests; the scenery is charming, and its beauties 
attract thousands of visitors. 

Another large tract of land, designated Ku-ring-gai Chase, was 
dedicated in December, 1894, for public use. The area of the Chase 
is 35,300 acres, and comprises portions of the parishes of Broken Bay, 
Cowan, Gordon, and South Colah. This park lies not more than 10 
miles north of Sydney, and is accessible by railway to within 5 miles, or 
by water vid the Hawkesbury River, several of whose creeks, notably 
Cowan Creek, intersect its forests. 

In the country districts, reserves, extending 1n some cases over 
1,000,000 acres, have been proclaimed as temporary commons, whilst 
considerable areas have been from time to time dedicated as permanent 


commons attached to inland townships, which are otherwise well pro- 
tdad with 


t 


vided with parks and reserves within their boundaries. 
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Pastoral Leases, 282 
Residential Leases, 285 
Rural Holdings, 300 
Scrub Leases, 284 
Settlement Leases, 281 
Special Purchases, 278 
Snow-land Leases, 285 
Unconditional purchase, 298 
Volunteer Land Orders, 278, 289 
Tax, 878, 882 
Lands Act of 1861, 270 
of 1884, 271 
of 1889, 271 
of 1895, 272 
Administration, Cost of, 286 
Occupation of pastoral, 269 
Sales of Rural, 297 
Lard, Prices of, 532 
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Law and Crime, 301 
Le Receveur, Father, 7 
Legislative Assembly, 80 
Council, 14, 79 
Lentil Crops, 777 
Leprosy, 638 
Letters, Registered, 861 
Transmission of, 860 
Libraries, Public, 249 
Licensing Act, Breaches of, 319 
Liens on Growing Crops, 993 
Life Assurance in Principal Countries, 981 
Assurance Societies, 975 
Assets and Liabilities of, 979 
Business of, 977 
Expenses of Management of, 980 
Life Assurance Societies— 
Receipts and Disbursements of, 978 
Valuations of, 975 
Life, Expectation of, 641 
Tables, 644 
Lighthouses, 115 
Limestone, 407 
Limonite, 386 
Limits and Area, 23 
Live Stock, 676 
Diseases in, 707 
Mortgages on, 991 
of Australasia, 703 
of the World, 705 
(Juarantine of, 710 
Slaughter of, 729 
Trade in, 141, 732 
Living, Cost of, 521 
Loans (See also Finance, Public)— 
Account, 900 
Appropriations, 898 
Character of Stock, 911 
Charges on Floating, 912 
Dates of Maturity, 911 
Expenditure on Services, 903 
Financial Agents, 912 
Issue of since 1891, 919 
Quotations for Stock, 914 
Redemptions and Sinking Funds, 913 
Registration of Stock, 916 
Loans of Municipalities, 1018 
Local Government, 1001 (see also ‘‘ Muni- 
cipalities” and ‘‘ Sydney.”) 
Boards and Trusts, 1005 
Local Option, 1034 
Lord Howe Island, 33 
Lucerne, Prices of, 531 
Lunacy, 648 


Macarthur and Wool-growing, 10 
Arrest of, 11 
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Macleay, George, 14 
River, 27 
Macquarie, Governor, 12 
Magistrates’ Courts, 305 
Small Debts Cases, 355 
Mail Services, Ocean, 855 
Main Dividing Range, 24 
Maize, Area under, 759 
Average yield of, 759 
Consumption of, 761 
Cultivation of, 758 
Prices of, 523, 530, 533 
Mammals, 49 
Manganese, 388 
Mangold-wurzel, Cultivation of, 776 
Manning River, 28 
Manufactories, 449 
Building materials, 464 
Clothing and Textiles, 460 
Furniture, 469 
Light and Heat, 465 
Metal Works, 463 
Miscellaneous Industries, 469 
Preparation of Food Products, 455 
“ of Raw materials, 454 
Printing Trade, 467 
Ship and Boat Building, 468 
Steam power, 474 
Vehicles and Saddlery, 468 
Horse-power of Machinery in, 475 


Manufactures, Value of Production, 476 
Maori Population, 541, 563 
Marble, 406 
Marine Board, 96 
Certificates, 97 
Market Gardens, 775 
Marriage, Age at, 566, 575 
Duration of Life after, 577 
Laws, 568 
Probability of, 577 
Rates, Comparison of, 570 
Marriages, 569 
and Illiteracy, 223, 572 
3irthplaces of Married People, 567 
Fecundity of, 578 
Religions of Married People, 567 
Solemnisation of, 573 
Meat, Consumption of, 511, 514 
Melbourne, Population of, 553 
Melons, Cultivation of, 778 
Mercury, 390 
‘Metal Works, 463 
Meteorological Conditions, 41 
Methodist Churches, 258 
Mica, 406 
Milk, Prices of, 531 
Milk, Production of, 717 
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Millet, 765 
Minerals, production of, 368 
Miners, Number of, 367 
Mines and Minerals, 36] 
Mining Companies, No-Liability, 963 
Laws, 362 
Leases, 363, 366 
Machinery, Value of, 367 
Ministry, The, 77 
Mint—Charges, 936 
Coinage, 933 
Receipts and Expenditure, 935 
Mitchell’s Explorations, 16 
Mollusca, 59 
Money Orders, 862, 965 


Stocks of in various Countries. 938 


Mortality, Index of, 634 
Mortgages, 989 
Discharges of, 993 
of Real Estate, 990 
on Live Stock and Wool, 991 
on Ships, 993 
Summary of, 995 
Mountain Scenery, 25 
Mountains, Crossing of the, 813 
Municipalities, Assets of, 1020 
Expenditure of, 1016 


Gas and Electric Lighting Works, 1021 


Indebtedness of, 1020 
Loans of, 1018 
Number of, 1006 
Population of, 555, 556 
Powers of, 1006 
Rates levied, 1008 
Revenue of, 1014 
Roads and Streets, 1024 
Suburban and Country, 1004 
Value of Ratable Property, 1012 
Murray River, 33 
Discovery of the, 13 
Murrumbidgee River, 34 
Discovery of the, 13 
Museums, 253 
Mutton, Consumption of, 511, 514 
Wholesale price of, 535 


Nambucca River, 27 

Natural Grasses and Ringbarkin 

Naturalisation, 557 

Nervous Diseases, Deaths from, 629 

New Caledonia, Trade with, 169 

New South Wales Corps, 9 
Foundation of, 7 

New Zealand, Trade with, 159 

Newcastle, Foundation of, 9 
Shipping of, 107 

Newspapers, Transmission of, 860 


o, 769 


© 
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Norfolk Island, 33 
Cultivation at, 8 
Noxious Animals, 712 


Oaten Green Food, 765 
Hay, 764 
Oatmeal, Consumption of, 511, 514 
Prices of, 526 
Oats, 762 
Prices of, 530, 533 
Occupations of the People, 447 
Ocean Mail Services, 855 
Olive Culture, 795 
Omnibus Traffic, 851 
Onions, Cultivation of, 776 
Prices of, 530, 534 
Opal, 405 
Oranges, Area under, 787 
Export of, 787 
Utilisation of Surplus, 789 
Orchards, 789 
Oxley’s Discoveries, 13 
Oyster-culture, 204 
Description of, 59 
Oysters, Supply of, 204 


Pacific Cable, 865 
Parks and Recreation Reserves, 1035 
Parliament, The, 78 
Parliaments, Duration of, 84 
Passenger Steamers, 111 
Pastoral Industry, 675 
Produce, Prices of, 535 
Products and By-products, 735 
Property, Consolidation of, 299 
Value of, 703 
Pursuits, Employment in, 740 
Patents, 356 
Pauper Population, 671 
Peas and Beans, Cultivation of, 778 
Pelsart’s Voyage, 2 
Perth, Population of, 554 
Phillip, Governor, 6 
Phthisis, Deaths from, 627 
Phylloxera, 785 
Physical Configuration, 24 
Pigments, 390 
Pilotage Rates, 96 
Plants, Economic, 63, 795 
Platinum, 389 
Police, 301 
Service, Cost of, 303 
Political Freedom, 19 
Pollard, Prices of, 529, 533 
Population, 541 
Aboriginal, 562 
Ages of the, 547 
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Population, Supporting, Military, and 
Reproductive Ages, 548 
at end of each year, 542, 554 
Birthplaces of, 548 
Bond, 16 
Centralisation of, 550 
Composition of, 549 
Chinese, 558 
Conjugal Condition of, 565 
Immigration of, 544 
Increase of, 543, 553 
Sources of, 544 
Male and Female, 542 
Maori, 563 
Metropolitan and Country, 542 
Naturalisation, 557 
of Adelaide, 554 
of Australasian Colonies, 541 
Rates of Increase of, 542 
of Brisbane, 554 
of Hobart, 554 
of Melbourne, 554 
of Municipalities, 555, 556 
of Perth, 554 
of Sydney, 554 
of Wellington, 554 
Property-owning, 658, 926 
Sexes, Distribution of, 546 
Pork, Consumption of, 511, 514 
Prices of, 532, 535 
Port Dues, 95, 115 
Jackson, 32 
Discovery of, 6 
Ports, Description of, 30 
Trade of, 107 
Post Office Savings Banks, 862 
Postage Rates, 860 
Postal Business, 860 
Department, History of, 852 
Notes, 862, 968 
Posts and Telegraphs, Revenue from, 887 
Potato Cultivation, 770 
Potatoes, Consumption of, 511, 514 
Prices of, 523, 525, 530, 534 
Poultry, Consumption of, 806 
Farming, 805 
Prices of, 532, 534 
Presbyterian Church, 257 
Press, Censorship of the, 13 
Price-levels, 134, 536, 538 
Prices, 523, 526, 529, 533, 535 
Retail, 523 
Wholesale, 529 
Prisoners, Escape of, 8 
Mutiny of, 9 
(see Gaols), 325 
Prisons, 325 
Prison Service, Cost of, 342 
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Private Finance, 922 

Property, Value of, in 1898, 922 
Privy Ccnoil. Appeals to, 348 
Probate Duties, 878 
Probates, 351 
Production, Increase of, 135 

Value of, 379, 476, 496 
Property, Distribution of, 922 
Prospecting Vote, 408 
Public Assets and Liabilities, 921 

Debt (see ‘* Debt”’) 

Finance (see ‘‘ Finance ”) 

Hospitals, 659 

Libraries, 249 

Watering Places, 704 

Works, Expenditure on, 504, 903 
Pumpkins, Cultivation of, 778 


Quarantine of Live Stock, 710 
Station, 97 

(Jueensland, Separation of, 17 
Trade with, 152 


Rabbits, Frozen, Export of, 715 
Rabbit Pest, 713 
Railways, Accidents on, 844 
Betterment System, 833 
Compensation paid, 843 
Cost of Construction, 826 
Earnings and Working Expenses of, 
833 
Employees, 843 
Goods Traffic, 839 
Gradients, 825 
Introduction of, 818 
Loss on Non-paying Lines, 830 
Management of, 843 
Mileage, Increase of, 819, 820 
of Australasia, 821 
of World, 822 
Net Earnings and Interest on Capital, 
835 
Passenger Traffic, 836 
Private, 843 
Rolling Stock, 842 
Starving Stock Rates, 841 
Systems, 822 
Train Mileage, 821 
Wages paid, 843 
Rainfall, 39 
Raisin Fruits, 786 
Ramie, 804 
Real Estate, 986 
Re-export Trade, 144 
Reformatories, 246, 328, 667 
Registered Companies, 960 
Registration of Vessels, 110 
Religion, 253 
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Religion, State aid to, 254 
Religious Equality, 15 
Rentals, 528 
Reptiles, 52 
Responsible Government, 18 
tevenue from Customs, 178 
from Forest Department, 187 
Public, 875 
Rice, Consumption of, 511, 514 
Prices of, 526 
Richmond River, 27 
Ringbarking, 769 
River Shipping, 110 
Rivers, 27 - 
Roads, 814 
Cost of Carriage on, 816 
Expenditure on, 817 
Roman Catholic Church, 257 
Schools, 235 
Rum Traffic, The, 9, 10 
Rural Holdings, Area of, 439 
Number of, 441 
Pursuits, Employment in, 740 
Settlement, 411 
Holdings, Area of, 412 
Average Size of, 411 
Number of, 412 
in Central Table-land, 421 ° 
in Central-Western Slope, 432 
in Lower Hunter District, 415 
in Metropolitan District, 413 
in North Coast District, 419 
in North-Western Slope, 434 
in Northern Table-land, 425 
in Riverina District, 430 
in South Coast District, 417 
in South-Western Slope, 427 
in Southern Table-land, 423 
in Western Plains, 436 
Rye, 765 


Salt, Consumption of, 514 
Prices of, 526 
Saltbush, 65 
Salvation Army, 258 
Sandstone, 407 
Savings Banks, 862, 958 
Saw-mills, 465 
Schools, 224 
Industrial, 246 
Private, 234 
State, 227 
Sunday, 259 
Scientific Societies, 248 
Seamen, Registration of, 110 
Sequestrations, 982 
Sericulture, 800 
Settlement and Agriculture, 441 
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Settlement, Progress of, 261 
Rural, 411 
Sewerage Works, 1023 
Metropolitan, 1025, 1032 
Shale (Kerosene), 402 
Sheep, 678 
Breeding, History of, 678 
Classification of, 686 
Decrease in, 676 
Diseases of, 707 
Flocks, Classification of, 681 
Imports and Exports of, 685 
in Australasia, 683 
Lambing, 692 
Losses through Seasons, 682 
Owners, Number of, 681 
Paddocking System, 687 
Shorn, Number of, 690 
Ship and Boat Building, 468 
Shipping, Construction of, 112 
Fares and Freights, 118 
Fees, 95 
in Ballast, 102 
Increase in, 98 
Nationality of, 99 
of Australasia, 100 
of Principal Countries, 105 
Ports, Trade of, 107 
Registration of, 110 
River, 110 
Steam and Sailing, 102 
Tonnage and Crews, 105 
Value of Cargoes, 103 
with Principal Countries, 105 
Ships, Mortgages on, 993 
Shipwrecks, 116 
Shoal Bay, 31 
Shoalhaven River, 30 
Sickness and Infirmity, 635 
Sickness, Duration of, 639 
Silver, 377 . 
Broken Hill Proprietary Co., 377 
Discovery of, 377 
Export of, 141 
Issued from Mint, 934 
Miners, Number of, 38] 
Mines, Accidents in, 381 
Price-level of, 538 
Prices of, 932 
Production of, 379 
Cost of, 380 
of World, 382 
Profit on Coining, 934 
Yield per Miner, 381 
Skins and Hides, Export of, 736 
Slaughter of Live Stock, 729 
Snakes, 52 
Snowy River, 30 








Soap, Manufacture of, 471 
Prices of, 526 
Production of, 471 
Sobraon, The, 247 
Social Condition and Charities, 658 
Societies, Friendly, 996 
Solicitors, 350 
Sorghum, 765 
South Australia, Trade with, 155 
Sown Grasses, 768 
Spirits, Consumption of, 319, 520 
Stamp Duties, 878, 925 
Starch, Prices of, 526 
State Children’s Relief Board, 664 
Ages of Children under, 666 
Liabilities and Assets, 921 
State Forest Nursery, 188 
Steam Power, 474 
Stock, Live, 676 
Decrease in, 676 
Diseases in, 707 
Mortgages on, 991 
Slaughter of, 730 
Surplus, 731 
Stocks, Quotations for, 914 
Stones, Building, 406 
Straw, Prices of, 531, 534 
Streets and Lanes, 1024 
Sturt’s Explorations, 14 
Sugar, Consumption of, 515, 775 
Beet, Cultivation of, 777 
Cane, Cultivation of, 772 
Duty on, 182 
Manufacture of, 458 
Prices of, 523, 526 
Suicides, 631 
Sunday Schools, 259 
Superior Courts, 322 
Supreme Court, 348 
Appellate Jurisdiction, 348 
Bankruptcy Jurisdiction, 352 
Common Law Jurisdiction, 350 
Divorce Jurisdiction, 353 
Kquity Jurisdiction, 351 
Intestate Estates, 352 
Probate Jurisdiction, 351 
Swine, Breeding of, 726 
in Australasia, 729 
Sydney Cove, Landing at, 7 
Sydney, Expenditure of, 1016 
Foundation of, 7 
Incorporation of, 1004 
Loans outstanding, 1018 
Meteorology of, 43 
Shipping of, 107 
Dwellings in, 1007 
Population of, 553 
Syenite, 407 
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Tallow, Production of, 735 
Tariff, The, 176 
Changes, 879 
Tasmania, Trade with, 158 
Tasman’s Discoveries, 2 
Taxation, 877 
Tea, Consumption of, 511, 514 
Prices of, 523 
Trade, 161, 163 
Technical Education, 245 
Telegraphs, 863 
Telephones, 867 
Tellurium, 390 
Temperature, 41 
Tick Fever, 711] 
Timber cut in Crown Reserves, 187 
Export of, 189 
Import of, 193 
Trade, British, 193 
Timbers, Prices of, 198, 201 
Specific Gravity and Strength of, 67 
Uses of, 196 


Tin Deposits, 382 


Discovery of, 382 

Export of, 141 

Miners, Number of, 383 

Production of, 382 
Tobacco, Consumption of, 516 

Cultivation of, 779 

Manufacture of, 472 

Prices of, 526, 535 
Tomato Culture, 779 


| Tonnage Dues, 96, 115 


Topazes, 406 
Trade, Balance of, 171 
Exports, 130 
of Domestic Produce, 131 
of Foreign Produce, 145 
Imports, 126 
Increase of, 123 
Intercolonial, 147 
with New Zealand, 159 
with Queensland, 152 
with South Australia, 155 
with Tasmania, 158 
with Victoria, 149 
of Australasia, 126 
of Ports, 107 
of Ports and Stations, 125 
Overland, 145 
Seaward and Overland, 125 
with British Empire, 163 
with British Possessions, 160 
Canada, 162 
Ceylon, 162 
Fiji, 161 
Hongkong, 161 
India, 161 
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Trade with Foreign Countries, 164 
Belgium, 166 
China, 170 
France and New Caledonia, 169 
Germany, 167 
Japan, 171 
United States, 164 
with Principal Countries, 124 
with United Kingdom, 147 
Trade Marks, 964 . 
Unions, 492 
Trades Conciliation and Arbitration, 495 
‘Tramways, Private, 851 . 
Tramways, Revenue from, 849 
Rolling Stock, 849 
State, 846 
Accidents on, 850 
Transportation System, 17 
Treasury Bills, Issue of, 918 
Trial Bay, 31 
Trust Funds, 894 
Tuberculosis, 711 
Twins and Triplets, 602 
Ages of Parents of, 603, 604 
at First Birth, 605 
Birthplaces of Parents, 604, 605 


United Kingdom, Trade with, 147 
United States, Trade with, 164 
University, The, 238 


Vaccination, 647 

Vegetable Oils and Essences, 795 

Vessels, Average Crews of, 106 
Construction of, 112 
Xegistration of, 110 
(see Shipping) 

Victoria, Trade with, 149 
Separation of, 17 

Vine, Diseases, 785 
growing, 780 

Vital Statistics, 565 


Wages, 478, 498 
in Relation to Cost of Living, 506 
Watering places, Public, 704 
Water Supply, 1021 
and Sewerage, Revenue from, 886 
for Country Towns, 1021 
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| Water Supply, Hunter District, 1030 


Metropolitan, 1026 
Richmond, 1032 
Wattle Bark, Consumption of, 189 
Wax, Prices of, 532, 534 
Wealth, Distribution of, 925 
Wellington, Population of, 554 
Wesleyan Methodist Church, 258 
Whale Fisheries, 205 
Wharfage Rates, 95, 115 
Wharfs, Description of, 113, 115 
Revenue from, 115 
Wheat, Area under, 746 
Augmentation of Yield, 756 
Average Yield of, 745 
Consumption of, 514, 751 
Cost of Growing, 755 
Crop, Value of, 758 
Cultivation of, 744 
Prices of, 529, 533, 754 
Production of, 748 
Deficiency in, 750 
Production of Australasia, 749 
of World, 752 
Wheaten Hay, 757 
Wine, Consumption of, 518 
Export of, 783 
Import into United Kingdom, 782 
Licenses, 356 
Pasteurization of, 782 
Production of, 780, 784 
Strength of Australian, 520 
Wolfram, 390 
Wollongbar Experimental Farm, 811 
Wommera, The, 4 
Wool, Clip, Value of, 692 
Export of, 138, 689 
Fleece, Weight of, 690 
Freights on, 120 
Mortgages on, 991 
Price-level of, 537 
Prices of, 694 
Production of Australasia, 696 
Sales, Sydney, 693 
Wool-growing, Initiation of, 10 
Woollen Mills, 461 


Zine, 390 
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